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NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

No.  CCCCXXIL 
JANUARY,    1892. 

MR.  SPEAKER. 

BY   THE  HON.    ROGER  Q.  MILLS,    REPRESENTATIVE   IK   CONGRESS 
FROM  TEXAS,    AND  THE  HON.   THOMAS  B.    REED,   EX- 
SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE. 


I    <' 


MR  MILLS: 

Whether  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  when 
a  record  vote  is  being  taken,  can  add  to,  subtract  from,  contradict, 
vary,  or  explain  the  record,  is  an  American  and  not  a  European 
question.  It  arises  out  of  the  construction  of  a  specific  provision 
of  the  constitution,  which  creates  the  House  and  the  Speaker, 
and  its  decision  must  be  determined  by  that  constitution  and  the 
interpretation  it  has  received  from  the  speakers  who  have  presided 
over  the  House  during  its  existence,  and  not  by  the  practice  of 
European  assemblies  or  the  opinions  of  European  statesmen. 

Our  constitution,  in  section  5,  article  I.,  says  :     ''  Each  house 

shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 

its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

to  do  business."     ^Vhat  is  meant  by  doing  business  ?    Certainly 

doing  nothing  is  not  doing  business.     The  business  of  a  legislative 

bo<iy  is  to  debate,  to  make  motions,  to  elicit  the  expression  of  the 

will  of  the  body,  and  to  vote.     To  do  business  is  to  act,  and  act  in 

the  line  of  duty  prescribed  by  law.     Members  who  retain  their 

seats,  and  refuse  to  speak,  make  motions,  or  vote,  are  not  doing 
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busiiicsa.  Tho  constitution  takes  no  notico  of  thu  tnun  w^o 
present  but  abstains  from  acting.  It  is  only  those  who  a 
present  acting  and  doing  business  that  it  regards.  Membe 
present  doing  nothing  imperil  no  right,  and  do  no  injur;  tu  »i 
one ;  but  members  present  who  attempt  to  mai^e  laws  atTectiug  tl 
riglits  and  liberties  of  the  whole  people  may  du  iiiQuite  tuiaclii 
to  milliouB.  Therefore  the  constitution  requires  that  a  majorii 
of  the  House  shall  do  whatever  is  done. 

Our  govQrnment  is  founded  upon  the  immovable  conviction  : 
the  minds  of  our  people  that  freedom  is  their  birthright,  that  go 
ernments  are  instituted  to  secure  it,  and  that  to  be  rightful  thi 
must  eiist  by  the  conBeut  of  the  goverued.  In  every  line  ot  oi 
organic  laws  jealousy  of  power  is  written,  and  iu  all  quest! ona  i 
doubt  our  creed  is :  He  who  stands  still  stands  beat.  When  aftirn 
ative  action  is  to  be  taken,  when  the  status  quo  is  to  be  abai 
doued,  it  must  be  done  by  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  tl 
greater  part.  Our  whole  liistory  is  an  iudictmeut  aguinst  ezcesw 
in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  other  governmenta.  Ill 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  we  liol 
that  we  were  endowed  by  our  Creator  with  certain  inolienabl 
rights.  These  we  cannot  permit  auy  government  to  take  froi 
us,  nor  cuu  we  voluntarily  surrender  them.  Here  is  defluod 
boundary  beyond  which  no  goveniinent  can  go. 

When  the  constitution  was  formed,  governing  power  wm  di 
Tided  and  subdivided  among  many  ngeucies,  and  closely  lacei 
within  the  corsets  uud  stays  of  federal  and  State  cunstjtutione 
Tile  constitution  lays  down  clearly  and  explicitly  the  principle  u 
majority  rule, — not  a  majority  o(  a  minority,  but  a  majority  o 
the  whole, — and  this  principle  is  as  clearly  and  explicitly  ignonn 
by  the  jHirliamontary  aasemblios  of  Kurope.  No  government  ii 
Europe  stands  u[>un  the  inalienable  right  of  its  citixen*  or  sub 
jects.  None  of  them  stand  upon  the  etjual  rights  of  all  bufor 
the  law.  England  for  muny  generations  has  been  looklngthroagl 
a  glass  darkly  at  the  fn'^emun  with  equal  righta  and  privileges 
France  catches  a  meteoric  glimpse  occasionally,  when  it  tlirowi 
her  into  transporta  and  leaves  her  in  blood.  .Switzerland  aees  r 
little  spot  and  retains  that  little  by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  mount 
ains  that  surround  and  protect  hur  in  her  enjoyment.  Botth* 
Americans  alone  see  tho  inaliunable  right  uf  the  persoDt  i 
troKioiI  in  thu  very  citadel  uf  tho  eoustitutioD  and  <M,<«urc<t  tf 


MR.  SPEAKER.  g 

an  intelligent,  yirtaons,  and  courageoas  manhood.  No  people 
dread  and  abhor  arbitrary  power  as  they  do^  and  none  love  lib- 
erty with  their  steady  devotion.  Here  the  people  are  supreme, 
and  they  confer  whatever  amount  of  power  they  think  necessary 
to  enable  the  government  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  no  more. 

As  to  that  which  they  delegate,  they  prescribe  just  how  it  is 
to  be  exercised,  and  all  other  modes  are  forbidden.  In  conferring 
legislative  power  on  the  House  they  have  enumerated  a  few 
things  which  it  may  do  and  many  things  which  it  may  not  do  ; 
and  that  which  it  is  authorized  to  do  is  required  to  be  done  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.  No  bill  can  have  the  power  of  law  unless 
it  is  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  House  doing  business.  It 
may  not  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  House  voting  for  it,  but  a 
majority  of  the  whole  House  must  vote,  and  a  majority  of  those 
who  do  must  vote  for  it.  The  majority  principle  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  our  legislative  assemblies.  When  the  majority  act 
within  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  then,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
says,  **  absolute  acquiescence  in  its  decisions  is  the  vital  principle 
of  the  republic/' 

But  the  majority  of  the  whole  is  not  omnipotent.  The  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  the  only  repository  of  supreme  power  in  this  land. 
There  are  limitations  beyond  which  no  majority  can  go,  however 
large  it  may  be.  The  people  in  their  organic  laws  have  placed 
the  majority  under  the  ban  of  suspicion.  They  have  bolted  and 
barred  all  the  gates  around  them  against  its  advance  across  its 
boundaries.  A  majority  of  Congress  can  raise  and  support  an 
army,  but  it  cannot  raise  and  support  a  church  ;  it  can  create  a 
court,  but  not  an  establishment  of  religion  ;  it  can  suppress  an 
insurrection,  but  not  a  newspaper;  it  can  close  our  ports,  but  not 
our  mouths.  No  power  in  government  here  can  do  these  things 
bv  counting  a  quorum  or  otherwise.  The  jealous  love  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  liberties  has  invested  the  government  with  certiiin 
power,  and  set  "  bounds  to  its  habitation."  The  same  jealousy 
that  withheld  from  Congress  all  power  of  interference  with 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  prescribed  to  them  that, 
when  they  did  interfere  where  they  were  authorized,  it  should  be 
by  the  act  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  body  attending,  deliberat- 
ing, and  voting.  They  interdicted  all  rule  save  that  by  the 
majority  of  the  whole* 
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This  has  boon  the  nuHorm  oonatruction  of  the  const!  tuttod 
for  a  Itaadred  years.  No  Speaker  Irora  the  First  to  tho  Fiftieth 
CongrosB  ever  held  otlierwiso.  Speiiker  lleed  himself,  prior  to 
the  last  Oongroaa,  held  the  sumc  view  aa  all  ble  prodeciiSBors.  In 
1880,  when  this  very  question  was  before  the  House,  he  eaid : 
"The  constitutional  idea  of  a  quorum  is  not  the  presence  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House,  but  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  participfitinginthcbusinosaof  the  Honse.  It 
is  not  (he  visible prMcnce  of  members,  but  their  preaenee  and  Ihn'r 
voles,  that  the  constitution  calU  for."  Ho  never  gave  expression 
to  a  different  view  nnti!  party  exigency  demanded  revolutionary 
methods  to  stay  the  Seeting  fortunes  of  that  party  of  which  he 
wtu  a  distinguished  leader.  Then  with  a  brenth  be  sircpt  away 
the  settled  law  of  a  century.  The  Hon.  George  M.  Robeson, 
another  dietinguished  and  able  leader  of  that  party,  said  in  the 
same  debate:  "  It  is  necessary,  under  tho  constitntion,  that  a 
majority  shall  bo  present  doing  business  before  there  is  a  quorum 
of  any  kind,  aud  no  rule  can  make  it  otherwise."  Such  has  been 
the  interpretation  of  all  parties  in  the  country  from  the  origin  ol 
the  government  to  the  present  time.  If  the  uniform  conatructioD 
of  a  century  can  settle  anything,  it  is  settled  that  a  majority  to 
do  business  is  the  majority  of  tho  whole  House  attending  and 
participating  in  the  business.  The  position  is  too  clear  and  too 
long  settled  to  remain  in  the  domain  of  controversy. 

It  is  contended  that  tho  Speaker,  to  moot  tho  constitutional 
requirement  ot  a  quorum,  may  count  the  members  present  not 
doing  business  as  present  doing  business.  That  is,  he  nut; 
nnlUfy  the  constitution.  If  he  has  the  power,  ho  may,  at  hia 
discretion,  use  it  or  abuse  it.  This  is  not  a  government  whei« 
rights  of  the  ponplu  depend  on  tho  discretion  of  any  on«  man, 
but  upon  the  laws  passed  in  pursuunco  of  the  c<on8titution  which 
they  have  made,  and  which  they  declare  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  If  the  Speaker  has  the  power  to  connt,  be  may  count 
the  absent  as  being  present ;  which  Tcry  thing  occurr^  nnder  this 
now  nik*  during  the  last  Congress.  If  he  has  that  power,  he  may 
have  tho  namus  of  a  hundred  or  more  absent  members  entered  on 
the  jowrunl  us  present,  and  thus  have  a  bill  passed  by  a  minority 
instead  of  a  majority.  How  is  that  wrong  to  he  correot«d  ?  He 
makes  the  rerord,  and  as  he  niakiw  it  it  ittand*,  whothor  trno  OT  'I 
false ;  and  a  bit!  so  enacted  would  nut  bo  a  luw  passed  [n  ohi!<ll- 
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bnt  to  announce  it  and  act  on  it.  He  cannot  revise  It,  nor 
to  nor  take  from  it.  It  ia  the  law  to  hira  jast  as  it  is  to  e' 
other  member  of  the  House.  If  the  Speaker  could  say,  "  ' 
chair  saw  present  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  did  not  Tote, 
he  will  add  them  to  one  Hide  or  the  other,  or  count  them  to  mi 
a  fiuorum,"  the  vote  by  toliers  would  bo  no  verification  of  }\ 
count.  It  would  only  be  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  btifore  the  eail 
court.  The  whole  matter  would  still  be  in  the  control  of  t] 
Speaker,  and  selecting  one  member  on  each  aide  of  the  quest! 
to  see  a  fair  count  would  be  of  no  avail. 

These   two  votes  are  provided  for  by  the  niles  of  the  HoQI 

The  third  vote,  by  roll-call,  is  required  by  the  constitntion  to 

taken  when  one-fifth  of  those  present  so  desire.     When  thia  vi 

ia  taken,  the  clerk  calls  each   member  by  name,  and   enters  '. 

vote  on  the  journal,  as  the  couatitution  demanda.     The  Spealc 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thia  vote  but  to  announce  it  ■ 

reported  to  him  by  the  clerk.  The  Speaker  cannot  officially  kni 

whether  a  member  has  voted  or  not.     It  is  not  hie  businesa' 

know.     It  ia  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  know  and  to  report   to  ti 

Speaker,  not  for  his  revision,  but  simply  for  him  to  announce  ti 

vote  to  the  House,  and  render  the  decision  which  the  vote  haa  ntai 

necessary.     If  he  hits  the  right  to  count,  he  can  render  the  comI 

tutional  provision  wholly  nugatory.   For  after  tho  vote  ia  taken  a| 

no  quorum  has  done  buaineaa,  he  can  add  to  the  journal  as  rati 

names  as  he  pleases,  whether  the  memherB  are  present  or  absM 

and  make  a  quorum  on  the  jonrnal  though  it  is  not  in  tho  Hool 

Ihia  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  scandal ;  but  there  wonld! 

no  way  to  correct  it,  if  the  Speaker  can  do  with  the  journal  u' 

pleases.     When   Speaker   Blaine  was  urged  to  count  a  quorlj 

when  the  rnlUcall  showed  there  was  none  voting,  he  Indignatf 

refused,  and  said  that  thcro  conid  be  no  appeal  from  tho  rw^ 

of  the  yi-ati  m,,!  nays,  and  that  when  such  a  nile  was  adopt«d  \ 

House  would    stand    on    the  brink   of  a  volcano.     The  Hoi 

adopted  it  in  18!i(),  and  in  Novi-mbcr  the  volcano  poured  fort^ 

volume  lit  inva  that  blew  the  House  into  '•  innocuous  dosuctudj 

^^  'urther  said  that  that  very  principle  had  be«n  the  foandd 

^jtprohably  the  greatest  legislative  frauds  <!TPr  committwl,  l 

^■W  where  speakera  had  declarwl  a  qnonim  present  against  j 

^^^It  of  a   roll-call   in  State  Ifgielntum,  tfao  proc«edti>X8  I 

^^■mght  Hcandal  on  their  names.  j 
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Hr.  Bl&ine  eeema  not  to  have  been  alone  in  holding  that  opin- 
ioD.  for  the  SLfttcs  in  recent  years  have  been  making  those  frauds 
and  ■oindala  impossible  by  providing  in  their  constitutions  the 
rule  that  bad  for  a  century  been  observed  in  the  national  Honse 
of  Itt;prescntatives.  The  conatitutionB  of  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Nfbraeka.  NiTvadu,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  California,  New  York,  and  Georgia  require  a  majority 
of  all  vbo  may  be  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  to  pass  bills. 
Th«y  refuse  U>  lei  their  speakers  go  behind  the  roll-call  to  coaut 
■  quorum.  Here  is  overwhelming  authority  as  to  the  correctness 
of  tho  practice  of  all  the  speakers  preceding  Speaker  Beed,  and 
of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  which 
for  a  centnry  they  gave.  These  provisions  would  never  have 
appeared  in  thew  constitutions  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  scandals 
and  fniuds  that  hod  occnrred  in  some  legislatures  by  reason  of 
thn  rule  tliat  permitted  the  speakers  to  count  a  qnorum  present 
'bra  the  record  showed  it  was  not  present.  If  the  Republican 
jhonld  continue  in  power  in  the  House,  these  frauds  and 
would  appear  in  the  federal  as  they  did  in  the  State 
-es. 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  volcanic  eruption  of  November, 
1890.  has  made  that  impossible,  and  the  next  House  will  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  footprints  of  the  fathers. 

It  ia  aakod,  if  a  majority  does  not  voteand  members  cannot  be 
made  to  vot<t,and  cannot  be  counted  as  present  to  make  a  quorum, 
what  good  can  be  accomplished  by  compelling  tlie  attendance  of 
abMtQtvM  ?  Tho  answer  is  that  when  all  absentees  are  present  there 
iDDRt  be  a  majority  on  one  side  or  the  otiier  of  every  question,  A 
majority  of  those  present  are  always  ready  to  act  without  compul- 
sion, but  they  arc  not  sufSciently  numerous  to  make  the  eonstitu- 
tinnal  rjufirum.  Compulstory  attendance  supplies  the  requisite 
number,  and  that  acta  of  its  own  rolilion.  If  those  who  are  op- 
posing a  measure  And,  when  their  numbers  are  full,  that  they  can 
defent  it  by  voting  against  it.  tliey  will  do  so  without  compulsion; 
if  lbo9e  who  arc  a>Jvocating  it  Bnd,  when  the  House  is  full,  that 
tUey  can  pUM  it,  ther  will  do  so  without  compulsion  and  end  the 
•'™88''^  Tho  compulsory  attendance,  therefore,  is  to  produce 
the  const  it  utional  quorum,  and  I«t  tho  advocates  of  the  measure 
tothenuelTi.->i  tlio  whole  responsibility  for  its  passage,  instead 
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of  compelling  those  who  oppose  it  to  supply  the  quorum 
with  its  frieods  the  respoiiBibility  for  a  measure  which  tl 
aority  hold  to  be  fraught  with  the  dircet  mischief. 

All  this  coutroversy  about  a  quorum  is  produced  by  the  aH 
senteeism  of  those  who  advocate  the  measure  over  which  the  cou- 
flict  occurs.  Its  friends  present,  not  having  the  consUtutionul 
number  required  to  pass  it,  try  to  do  so  by  muking  their  oppo- 
tients  do  a  part  of  the  necessary  work  to  accomplish  it ;  and  that 
the  latter  refuse  to  do.  The  Representative  who  Hbataina  from 
voting  feels  that  he  can  best  represent  the  interests  of  bis  constit- 
uents by  withholding  his  vote,  and  that  right  never  should  bo 
usurped  or  surrendered. 

No  rule  of  atiy  parliamentary  assembly  in  this  country 
should  ever  compel  any  member  to  vote  or  abstain  from  voting. 
Whether  it  is  right  for  him  to  do  the  one  or  the  other  Is  B 
matter  over  which  his  constituents  should  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction. The  Representative  will  know  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  he  represents  and  his  duty  to  them,  and  our  government  is 
foondeil  ou  [be  idea  that  be  is  capable  of  performing  it,  and  irill 
do  it  better  when  left  to  himself  than  when  acting  under  the 
c  luatruint  of  others. 

Those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  Representative  to  withhold 
his  vote  say  that  it  delays  legislation  and  prevents  the  majority 
from  attending  to  public  business.  That  It  delays  legiglation 
deemed  to  be  hurtful  and  mischievous  is  not  denied ;  and  that  it 
only  occurs  as  against  measures  which  the  opposition  regard  aa 
revolutionary  is  equally  true.  In  the  language  of  a  distingoii 
Republican  statesman,  a  measure  "should  not  be  passed 
is  systematized  and  reduced  in  the  alembic  of  delibi 
throngh  the  slow  processes  pmecribed  by  the  rules." 

All  legislation,  to  be  wise  and  beneficRnt,  should  he  well 
sidorcd,  and  aGoom|>lisbod  after  thorough  di^liberation.  Wild, 
revolutionary,  and  uiiconstitutiomU  legislation  should  bo  ntsisted 
by  all  the  moans  which  parliamyntary  tactics  can  supply.  Rnlas 
are  not  only  intended  to  provide  for  the  enactment  of  proper 
legislation,  but  to  hinder,  obstruct,  and  check  all  revolntionary 
schemes  which  parliamentary  assemblies  may  attempt  to  ptus. 
An  ostroordinary  measure  provokes  extraordinary  ojipositinn, 
which  ones  "check,"  and  sbslters  itself  nnder  constituticta«( 
jwwer  to  protect  couslitutional  rights.     From  reckless  am 
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bridled  majorities  inflated  with  ambition  to  retain  power^  right 
or  wrong,  the  opposition  appeals  to  "  the  sober  second  thought  of 
the  people/'  upon  whose  immovable  foundation  all  our  institu- 
tions rest. 

BooEB  Q.  Mills. 

MR  REED: 

It  is  the  fault  of  most  discussions  which  are  decided  incor- 
rectly that  they  are  decided  by  the  misuse  of  terms.  Unfort- 
unately, words  have  very  little  precision,  and  mean  one  thing  to 
one  man  and  a  different  thing  to  another.  Words  also  are  used 
with  one  meaning  and  quoted  with  another.  When  men  speak 
of  the  rights  of  minorities  and  claim  for  them  the  sacredness  of 
established  law,  they  are  correct  or  incorrect  according  as  they 
interpret  the  word  **  rights/' 

A  man  has  a  right  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  a  right  to  land, 
and  there  is  no  right  more  indisputable  under  our  system.  Noth- 
ing but  the  supreme  law  can  take  the  estate  away,  and  then  only 
after  compensation.  The  same  man  has  a  right  of  passage  over 
land  used  as  a  highway,  but  his  town  or  county  can  take  that 
privilege  away  from  him  without  his  consent  and  without  com- 
pensation. In  both  cases  the  man  has  rights,  but  the  rights 
are  entirely  different,  and  the  difference  arises  from  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  good  for  the  community,  or  at  least  it  has  been  so 
thought,  that  a  man  should  have  unrestricted  right  over  his  land. 
On  it  he  can  build  as  high  as  heaven  or  dig  as  deep  as  a  prob- 
able hereafter.  This  is  not  because  it  is  pleasant  for  the  man, 
but  because  it  is  best  for  the  community.  Therefore  his  right  to 
build  or  dig  is  limited  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain — the 
right  of  the  whole  people  to  take  his  property  at  any  time  for 
the  common  benefit  on  paying  its  value. 

For  the  same  reason  the  right  of  a  man  to  walk  over  the  land 
of  a  roadway  is  an  inferior  right  which  may  more  easily  be  taken 
from  him  ;  for  if  it  be  more  convenient  for  the  whole  community 
that  nobody  should  walk  over  that  land,  each  man's  right,  which 
is  a  perfect  right  while  it  exists,  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  he 
alone  bears  the  loss. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  examples  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  rights,  so  called,  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  have  their  foundation  only  ia  the  common  good. 
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There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  iinrepealable  bill  of  rights.  Even 
the  constitution  of  tho  United  States  can  be  chunged  by  dne 
proncss  of  law.  So  long  as  that  instrument  remains  anchangeil, 
the  rights  secured  nndur  it  remain  fixed.  When  it  is  changed, 
the  rights  obliterated  cease.  By  that  conBtitiition  the  majority 
Tolnntarily  limited  its  own  powers.  But  this  limitation  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  minority,  but  for  the  good  of  thowliole  nation. 
No  system  of  government  could  long  exist  which  sacriGced  the 
many  to  the  few. 

During  tho  last  Congress  there  was  much  talk  by  the  Demo- 
cratic press,  and  much  haranguing  on  tho  floor  of  Congress,  about 
the  rights  of  minorities.  Most  of  the  talk  and  about  all  of  the 
haran^iing  were  baaed  upon  the  false  idea  that  the  rights  in 
question  were  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  not  to  be  diverted,  instead 
of  public  rights  of  way,  to  bo  changed  any  time  the  majority 
deemed  it  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Another  source  of  error  in  alt  this  loose  and  unsatisfactory 
haranguing  was  the  notion  entertained  that  a  minority  in  Congroas 
is  always  a  political  minority.  Three-quarters  of  the  quostiong 
which  arise  are  not  political.  One-half  at  least  of  the  bad  results 
of  (liBorder  and  wilfulnesa  on  the  part  of  the  few  against  the  many 
were  not  political.  The  worst  filibuster  I  ever  knew,  except  that 
which  by  killing  the  Force  Bill  years  ago  handed  o?er  the  Southern 
Ropobllcuns  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  foes,  was  against  the 
refund  of  the  direct  tax,  which  had  been  reported  by  a  Democratic 
committee  in  a  Democratic  Honse,  where  it  had  a  two-thirds  vote, 
or  nearly  ho,  ready  to  be  cast  whenever  it  could  be  counted.  The 
question  of  tho  settlement  of  the  debt  of  the  Union  Pacific  road 
was  not  At  all  a  political  question.  Men  divided  without  any  refer- 
ence to  party.  But  a  hearing  on  the  bill  was  refused,  not  1>G0aB«|^  .1 
any  political  minority  opposed  it,  but  because  two  KepreaonU 
were  allowed  to  stifle  it  in  the  snpjKwe*)  interest  of  tho  f 
politicians,  to  whose  subsetjucut  vengeaaco  both  these  genUj 
fell  victims. 

When  our  government  was  formed,  there  were  two  contc 
elements,  the  same  two  which  fight  everj-whero  and  at  al!  t 
oonservatism  and  progress  ;  but  at  that  time  both  element*  fl 
each  other  with  more  than  the  usual  <Iefinitvnesii  of  purpoeo.1 
ideas  which  finally  culmiuat«d  in  the  French  Bevolntionbac 
gradiially  iipreading  over  tho  world,  and  had  been  imbibe 
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Mr.  Reagan  expounding  the  Inter-State-Oommeroe  Ac, 
have  returned  heavenward  in  a  imnilj-sia  of  amazement, 

learning  that  all  that  millennium  wtie  to  be  accompliahed  u 

the  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States.  Or  if  he 
had  been  present  when  the  needs  of  our  farming  community 
demanded  protcclioii  against  oleomargarine,  he  would  have  beoii 
startled  to  find  that  adulteration  of  food  contd  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Union,  and  that,  too,  wTider  the  taxing  clause. 

These  are  but  examples  of  how  the  public  welfare  gets  taken 
care  of  by  the  lusisteneo  of  majoritios  whenever  the  demand  is 
sufficiently  iDijierativc. 

This  constitution  of  ours  is,  however,  the  only  charter  of  the 
righta  of  minorities.  The  riglita  therein  secured  are  in  their 
nature  like  the  right  of  ownership  of  real  estate.  They  cannot 
be  directly  attacked.  What  are  called  iho  rights  of  minorities 
in  deliberative  asscmhlies  are  like  the  right  of  any  individual  in 
ft  highway,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  whole 
community.  Strictly  speaking,  they  are,  like  the  righto  in  a 
highway,  bestowed  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  minority,  but  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  very  clear,  and  will  show  Low 
many  of  the  discuusions  of  the  last  two  years  wore  mere  misnss 
of  terms. 

Among  the  moat  cherished  so-called  rights  of  minorities  is 
the  right  of  debute.  But  is  that  in  any  sense  a  right  of  iniuori- 
ties  as  such  ?  Wliat  is  debate,  uud  what  is  it  for  ?  It  is  not 
merely  a  display  of  the  vocabularies  of  orators.  It  is  not  a  sacred 
privilege  of  talk  for  no  purpose.  It  is  i>ermitted  solely  to  | 
the  whole  assembly  to  right  conclusions.  Men  join  in  det 
when  they  fulfil  honestly  its  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  poind 
out  the  advantu^'es  of  the  thing  proposed  or  the  objectiotia  wlJ 
exist  against  it.  Debate  is  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  subfl 
from  all  directions,  so  that  there  may  be  no  deluxions  arising  fi 
the  shallows.  Kow,  what  is  all  this  for  ?  For  the  beneflll 
those  who  iu  the  result  turn  out  to  be  the  fewer  in  number  P  Bij 
manner  of  means.  All  this  light  \t  thrown,  not  to  enable  { 
|im<rity  to  pi-evenl.  coucluaions,  bat  to  enable  the  majoritj 
D  to  ri^ht  conclusions.  It  hardly  needs  more  than  this  a 
mt  to  show  that  any  right  of  debate  which  prevents  resultai 
jftruction,  irtetoad  of  guiding  to  correct  results  by  euligli^ 
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meni,  is  a  perrersion  of  honest  purpose  which  ought  to  receive 
condemnation  and  repression. 

Some  also  of  the  rights  of  minorities  are  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  rules  of  a  deliberative  body.  These  are  said  to  be  the  charters 
of  the  power  held  by  the  fewer.  The  same  quiet  examination  of 
the  nature  of  rules  will  dispose  of  that  assumption  as  readily  as 
considerations  from  the  nature  itself  of  debate  have  disposed  of 
that  right  of  the  minorifcy. 

What  are  rules  for  ?  What  are  rules  ?  The  constitution  uses 
the  fall  expression,  and  says  that  each  house  may  determine  the 
"  rules  of  its  proceedings.''  How  does  a  house  proceed  ?  Solely 
by  majorities.  Rules,  then,  are  only  methods  of  procedure  es- 
tablished, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  to  enable  the  whole 
body  to  accomplish  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  way  its  duties 
and  purposes.  What  can  it  be  but  a  perversion  of  words  to  claim 
that  in  rules  of  procedure  are  sacred  rights  of  non-procedure  ?  that 
a  systematic  way  of  doing  something  gives  the  right  to  a  system- 
atic power  of  preventing  the  very  thing  the  rules  were  established 
to  accomplish  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  while  rules  exist  they 
should  be  followed  ;  not,  however,  because  of  the  minority,  but 
because,  having  been  established  by  the  whole  body,  only  the 
whole  body  can  abrogate  them.  Whenever  the  whole  body  choose 
to  change  them,  no  one  has  any  right  of  complaint.  And  if  in 
the  rules  themselves  there  are  provisions  for  their  own  suspension 
or  temporary  modification,  no  one  has  any  right  to  find  fault. 

Yet  when  in  the  Forty •  seventh  Congress,  after  full,  exhaustive, 
and  exhausting  debate,  the  House  determined  to  change  its  rules, 
the  whole  Democratic  press  of  the  country  burst  into  one  wild 
shout  against  the  outrage ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that 
liberty  lay  dead  at  the  base  of  her  own  altar.  When  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  the  Committee  on  Rulea,  to  suppress  factious  oppo- 
sition, used  the  power  granted  them  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
gave  the  whole  body  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the 
obstruction  should  cease,  there  was  language  used  which  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  would  not  have  justified.  No 
doubt  half  the  people  thought  there  must  have  been  some  stretch, 
at  least,  of  power.  Men  in  general  know  so  little  of  how  business 
is  done  in  Congress,  and  how  it  is  prevented  from  being  done, 
that  any  outcry  receives  at  least  half -credence. 

In  fact,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public,  their 
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ignorance  of  their  own  afifairs,  is  tho  gruat  reservoir  from  wbict 
the  Democracy  always  (irawa.  It  takoa  time  to  eipoee  lies,  uut 
they  always  seem  so  trivial  tu  those  w!io  arc  acting  the  truth  thai 
only  after  they  are  well  embedded  in  the  popular  thought  do  the 
friends  of  truth  realize  what  a  potent  thing  a  He  is  in  an  tmpep- 
feet  world.  .Sometimes  only  the  logic  of  events  can  dialodgi 
lie.     In  truth,  it  is  doubtful  if  argument  ever  did  do  it. 

When,  less  than  a  year  ago,  tho  whole  Democratio  partri 
eutire  Democratic  press,  and  all  the  shop-keepers,  actuaM 
an  honest  desire  to  sell  g'xtds  and  pressed  by  tight  money,  n 
proclaiming,  on  the  advent  of  the  McKlnley  Bill,  a  caroiTal  of 
high  prices  that  would  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  liji  diuner- 
pail,  and  stri))  from  the  backs  of  the  women  their  woollen  frocks, 
and  otherwise  play  Moloch  to  the  Hebrew  children,  no  argument 
could  meet  it,  and  hundreds  of  good  men  went  down  with  tho 
avalanche  of  lies.  To-day  the  logic  of  facts  ia  justifying  llio 
wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  protection  in  its  latest  manifesUition, 
and  the  farmer  is  finding  plenty  of  ehnnces  for  his  bushel  of  wbest^; 
Yea,  even  his  barrel  of  pork  may  fiud  lodgement  eomewhera 

The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  tho  majority  to  rule  in  legia 
assemblies  cimnot  hope  to  escape  the  general  danger  of  niis)r_ 
sontation.  There  are  many  interests  which  arc  concerned  to  p 
petunto  the  rule  of  the  few.  The  Southern  men  are  fearful  that 
this  nation  will  some  day  awaken,  as  it  has  onoo  before  awakened, 
from  the  false  idea  that  commerce  is  all,  and  that  peace  and  quiet- 
ness ought  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  to  the  oohler  idek 
that  human  liberty  is  beyond  all  price,  and  that  tho  government 
of  all  by  all  \&  the  very  foundation  of  our  system.  There  are  some 
men  who  desire,  when  this  hapiwns,  thnt  the  few  shall  be  so  in* 
trenched  in  forms  and  usages  that  tliey  may  keep  tho  many  entirely 
out  of  control.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  voatod  interesta  and 
vested  wrongs.     These  are  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  reprcscion. 

But  the  great  immediate  power  which  has  for  so  many  Teara 
prevented  the  manifesUtion  of  the  power  of  the  majoritr — the 
power  which  has  kept  the  control  in  the  hands  of  the  few — is  the 
combination  or  concert  of  old  member*,  who.  knowing  the  rule* 
and  iH'ing  skillefl  in  all  the  arts  of  killing  bills  without  hinnff 
caught,  and  of  depriving  the  oommnnity  of  what  it  wants  while 
exhibiting  zeal  the  other  way,  are  enabled  to  govern  (bo  IIow 
and  perpetuate  their  own  rule 
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It  will  be  an  interesting  spectacle  in  the  new  Hoase  to 
watch  the  process  by  which  the  new  members  will  be  per- 
saaded  to  sarrender  their  rights,  to  go  gently  under  the  yoke,  and 
to  witness  their  wonder  and  perplexity  when  they  find  that  some- 
how or  other  they  cannot  do  what  they  want  to  do,  even  after 
they  have  convinced  the  majority  that  it  will  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  They  will  then  find  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
sednlonsly  hedged  them  in  to  protect  them  against  the  wicked 
Republicans  have  reserved  for  themselves  a  veto  power  greater 
than  is  intrusted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  President.  They  will  also  find  that  there  is  no  greater 
fallacy  than  the  idea  that  majority  and  minority  are  predicated  of 
political  parties  only.  It  will  soon  become  evident  that  many 
questions  on  which  parties  divide — questions  which  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  community,  and  which  are  of  all  questions  the 
most  suitable  to  be  decided  by  superiority  of  numbers — will  be  really 
under  the  control  of  some  minority  with  a  crank  for  a  leader,  whom 
the  rules  of  the  House  will  make  victorious  over  numbers  and 
sense  alike.    Then  there  will  be  wailing  and  wagging  of  tongues. 

Conservatism  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  undervalued.  The  ad- 
vantages of  time  and  reflection  cannot  be  overestimated.  Things 
ought  not  to  be  done  rashly  or  hastily.  But  in  this  country,  with 
the  fullest  power  of  control  by  majorities  in  either  house  of 
Congress,  things  cannot  be  done  hastily  or  rashly.  Too  many 
currents  of  power  have  to  join  forces  under  our  constitution  to 
make  the  determination  of  legislative  action  anything  but  the 
consensus  of  the  people.  The  States,  both  great  and  small,  have 
two  Senators  each.  No  Senator  can  be  disturbed  during  six  years. 
If  the  Senators,  representing  States,  and  the  members  of  the  House, 
representing  populations,  both  agree,  there  is  a  double  guarantee, 
each  for  the  other,  against  the  idea  that  rash  or  hasty  action  has 
been  had.  If,  then,  the  President  agrees,  though  elected  at  a 
different  time  and  by  a  different  system  from  either  house,  we 
have  another  safeguard.  Indeed,  we  have  so  many  safeguards  that 
the  wonder  is  how  anybody  dared  tie  up  the  people  so  tightly. 

If  to  all  these  be  added  the  divine  right  of  a  minority  to  stop 
all  business,  surely  this  government,  of  which  we  have  made 
rather  frequent  and  obtrusive  boasting  as  being  a  government  of 
the  people,  is  only  an  irresponsible  despotism.  For  despotism 
was  never  anything  more  than  the  rule  of  the  few  over  the  many. 
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It  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  while  we  have  relaxed  none  of  onr 
servatiye  safeguards^  but  rather  have  striven  to  add  to  them, « 
to  the  verj  verge  of  unreason,  the  world  outside,  the  abode  ol 
''  worn-out  and  effete  dynasties  "  has  become  more  and  more 
gressive  until  many  European  governments  are  as  fairly  re 
sentative  of  the  people  and  responsive  to  their  will  as  our  o 
and  some  much  more  so. 

In  England  the  House  of  Commons  may  vote  out  a  minii 
and  change  the  whole  policy  of  the  country,  domestic  and  l 
eign.  This  the  members  do  as  representatives  of  the  people,] 
if  a  ministry  think  the  people  are  not  with  Parliament,  they  || 
go  to  the  people  by  a  general  election  and  must  abide  the  resid 

With  us  the  new  House  will  overwhelmingly  try  to  reversal 
policy  of  its  predecessor,  and  the  President  and  cabinet  and  \ 
Senate  will  move  on,  let  us  hope,  as  serenely  as  if  nothing  % 
happened.  Of  course  this  new  House  was  elected  with  f 
knowledge  that  the  Senate  and  President  would  hold  them 
check.  But  even  if  the  people  had  very  determined  intention 
and  had  meant  a  complete  overthrow,  they  could  have  acco 
plished  nothing,  because  of  the  constitutional  system  of  checks 
popular  power.  While  our  constitutional  checks  can  comma 
much  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  yet  they  have  many  disadvantag 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  undecisive  nature  of  our  eL 
tions.  Men  vote  with  less  regard  for  results  in  proportion 
the  natural  results  are  made  uncertain. 

However  that  may  be,  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  com 
tution  are  enough  to  preserve  us  without  setting  up  a  divine  rij 
of  minorities  and  still  further  depriving  the  people  of  power,  j 
other  countries  are  growing  more  and  more  every  day  into  i 
sound  belief  that  common-sense  is  the  best  sense,  that  a  govei 
ment  on  the  general  level  is  the  soundest  government,  and  tl 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  wiser  than  the  most  learned  men.  1 
United  States  also  ought  to  keep  pace,  within  the  limits  of  1 
constitution,  with  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  at  least  dema 
that  in  its  legislative  assemblies  the  majority  shall  have  the  rij 
to  control  to  the  extent  of  the  full  powers  of  the  body  to  whi 
they  belong,  and  that  the  public  business  shall  not  be  left  at  1 
mercy  of  obstructive  politicians  who  have  at  heart  the  rule 
party  rather  than  the  rule  of  the  people. 

Thomas  B.  Beep, 


THE  QUESnON  OF  THE  QUORUM. 

BY   THE   LATB    MANUEL  ALONZO   MARTINEZ,    PRESIDENT   OF  THE 

SPANISH  CHAMBER  OP  DEPUTIES. 


Ik  THE  last  legislative  session  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  majority,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hoase,  added  a  new  article  to  the  regulations, 
which  provides  that,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  there  is 
a  quoram  of  members  present,  the  total  number  of  llepresenta- 
tives  present  at  the  time  of  voting,  not  only  those  who  vote,  but 
also  those  who  do  not  vote,  shall  be  counted. 

The  opinion  of  the  undersigned  has  been  asked  :  (1)  On  this 
reform  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.     (2)  On  the  general  question  of  the  quorum  in  Spain. 

I. 

Although  an  eminent  writer  of  ancient  Spanish  America  * 
defines  parliamentary  law,  from  a  purely  theoretic  point  of  view, 
as  that  branch  of  science  which  investigates  the  principles  to 
which  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  legislative  assemblies 
should  conform,!  he  is,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  recognize  that 
this  science  is  so  new  that  it  may  be  said  to  bo  in  course  oi 
formation,  and  that,  though  Jefferson,  Erskine  May,  Gushing, 
Pondra  y  Piene,  Franqueville,  Mancini  y  Galeoti,  and  othei. 
authors  have  given  us  valuable  information  upon  the  matter, 
their  works  have  been  ail  confined  to  a  simple  exposition  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  as  current  in  North  America,  in  England, 
in  France,  and  in  Italy.  He  holds  that  they  have  rendered  a 
signal  service  in  thus  preparing  the  way  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions upon  this  branch  of  law,  by  the  accumulation  of  material, 
but  that  they  have  made  no  theoretic  progress  in  the  science. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  cited,  Bentham  alone  consecrated 

•^m  Poder  LeRislattf."  by  Justino  Jimener  de  Ar6ohafl:a,  YoL  U.  Publiahed  hy 
A.  Beneiro  j  Bamot  (LIbreria  Nacional),  MonteTideo,  1800. 
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himself  to  the  study  of  tha  principles  to  whicU  parltumeati^ 
coustitution  and  procedure  should  conform,  bis  essay  on  *'  P, 
liameotary  Tactics,"  published  near  the  beginning  of  this  ctmini 
being  a  verttablo  treatise  on  the  science  of  parlianteDtftry  ]m\ 
but,  adds  Seiior  Jimeuer  de  Ar^chaga,  &a  ia  generally  tli«  ct 
with  works  which  iuitiate  a  s[>eGiul  order  of  ioreeligatiooj 
very  incomplete  one. 

In  fact,  the  essay  on  "  Parliamentary  Tactica  "  ia  so  iacompll 
upon  the  point  now  under  consideration  that,  although  Beatha 
devotes  the  wliole  of  the  eightoeuth  cbnpter  to  it,  be  onl;  say 
in  substance,  that  if  satisfiictory  statutes  were  enacted  to  preT«i 
non-attendance,  there  would  be  no  need  of  recourae  to  the  quoru; 
or  the  determination  of  the  number  of  represoututives  neceaaai 
to  constitute  an  assembly  ;  tliut  the  principal  aim  cf  the  qnoru; 
is  to  oomt>el  attendance  through  respect  for  public  opinion  ;  tbi 
those  who  direct  assemblies  are  forced  to  take  vexuUons  meawiri 
to  insure  the  presence  of  a  complete  nunibur  ;  and  that  rigoron 
measures  are  excusable  if  the  negligence  be  extreme  ;  adding  tbs 
the  quorum  is  the  last  expedient  to  which  recourse  should  be  ha 
to  obtain  the  desired  result. 

As  will  be  readily  seen,  there  is  nothing  in  these  retiiarln  c 
Bentham  resembling  a  scientific  principle  capable  of  theoretical!; 
solving,  apart  from  considerations  of  time  and  place,  the  cinofi 
tions  which  arise  on  the  establishment  or  reform  of  thii  qnonin 
in  any  legislative  assembly,  and  there  is  nothing  rush  in  the  belie: 
that  tlie  ideas  so  vaguely  expressed  by  the  illuelrioua  Englisl: 
jurisconault  were  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  words  of  i 
certain  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CommooEi  who,  closing  the  sitting 
for  the  first  time  on  April  2C,  17^0,  because  there  were  nol 
forty  members  present,  declared  that  "members  who  abandon  thn 
discussion  of  the  most  grave  aSairs  of  state  to  amnsc  thcmselrea 
in  taverns  and  gamiug'houscs  are  unworthy  of  the  ptoition  tbfljT 
hold  as  members  of  this  llousc."  | 

In  the  abfionco,  therefore,  of  established  ecientilic  principlM^ 
admitted  of  common  accord  by  legal  writers,  and  of  authorities  to 
aid  us  in  judgments  npon  this  matter  of  the  quorum  nr  on  any 
other  point  of  parliameutnry  law,  any  opinion  formed  upon  thfl'' 
two  subjects  proposed  »t  the  head  of  ibis  puper  should  take  iiiloi 
account  the  circa mstitncos  o[  each  country,  nt>t  only  a 
Itttioa  of  the  constitutional  regime,  whether  it  bo  re 
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or  parliamentary,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution — 
generally  different  upon  the  question  of  the  attendance  of  repre- 
aentatiyes  at  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  chambers — and  to  the 
constitutional  means  of  obtaining  or  exacting  their  attendance, 
but  also  in  relation  to  temporary  circumstances,  which  rightfully 
exercise  so  large  an  influence  in  politics  considered  as  the  art  of 
goyemmenty  and  on  the  resolutions  of  the  goyerning  body  or  its 
constituent  elements. 

Things  being  as  they  are,  it  would  be  a  yain  presumption  on 
the  part  of  the  undersigned  to  pretend  to  as  thorough  a  know- 
ledge as  his  interrogator — ^an  eminent  writer  of  the  United  States 
— ^possesses  of  the  customs  of  the  representatiyes  of  that  country, 
80  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  old  world  ;  and  consequently 
the  opinions  here  expressed  haye  been  formed  without  the  aid  of 
that  certitude  which  is  the  capital  element  of  all  yerdicts,  and 
which  largely  rules  judgment  in  political  matters. 

To  the  undersigned,  limited  to  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
obtained  from  books,  and  starting  with  the  general  principle  that 
the  regulations  of  the  legislatiye  assemblies  of  a  country  should 
be  inspired  by  the  same  spirit  and  reasons  as  goyern  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  fundamental  laws,  it  does  not  appear  hazardous  to 
maintain  that  in  countries  where  the  representative  regime  is  in 
force — of  which  the  great  North  American  republic  is  the  model — 
it  is  more  necessary  than  in  countries  subjected  to  the  parlia- 
mentary regime — as  are  almost  all  European  monarchies  and 
republics — to  insist  that  the  assiduous  and  constant  attendance  of 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  assemblies  devoted  to  the  exercise 
of  legislative  functions  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  rights 
and  dues  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  maintain  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  differs  from  the  fundamental  laws  of 
all  other  countries  in  regard  to  the  quorum  by  the  means  it  assures 
the  legislative  assembly  of  imposing  its  authority  upon  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it. 

By  virtue  of  one  section  of  that  constitution  only  a  ma- 
jority constitutes  a  deliberative  quorum  ;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  are  authorized  to  compel  ab- 
sent members  to  put  in  an  appearance,  by  what  means  and  under 
what  penalties  each  house  may  determine.  The  second  clause 
of  the  same  section  provides  that  each  house  may  decide 
upon  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  may  punish  its  members  for  bad 
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conduct^  and,  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  its  voting  membei 
may  expel  the  offenders. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  of  the  fundamental  lai 
the  regulations  of  the  lower  house  decree  that  every  member  shs 
be  present  in  the  legislative  building  during  the  sessions  of  tl 
assembly  unless  he  has  been  excused,  or  in  a  case  of  unavoidab 
absence  ;  also  that  he  shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  vote  on  a 
questions  unless  he  has  been  freed  from  this  duty  on  a  motio 
presented  before  the  division  or  the  roll-call  has  commenced  an 
the  debate  closed,  and  unless  he  has  a  personal  or  pecuniary  h 
terest  in  the  matter  under  discussion.    It  is  also  enacted  that  if 
quorum  be  not  present,  fifteen  members,  inclusive  of  the  Speakei 
may  compel  the  absent  members  to  appear ;  to  this  end,  at  ever 
roll-call  the  names  of  absent  membera  should  be  recorded,  th 
doors  closed,  and  those  members  in  whose  name  no  sufficient  ei 
cuse  has  been  presented  may,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  majorit; 
of  the  members  present,  be  sought  for — wherever  they  may  be— 
by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  sergeant-at-arms 
arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  legislative  assembly,  which  thei 
decides  on  what  condition  they  shall  be  released. 

All  this,  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  constitutional 
provisions  aheady  set  fortli,  and  which  is  completed  by  the  large 
privileges  which  the  Representatives  enjoy  by  virtue  of  this  same 
constitution  and  of  other  more  recent  laws,  is  quite  foreign  to 
European  parliamentary  law  and  procedure ;  but  we  cannot  do  less 
than  to  take  account  of  it,  in  judging  the  reform  concerning  the 
quorum  with  which  our  first  question  deals. 

Certain  words  employed  by  my  interrogator  in  formulating 
his  question  seem  to  indicate  that  what  has  occasioned  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  reform  of  the  regulations  of  the  North 
American  House  of  Sepresentativas  is  the  fact  that,  to  render 
the  working  of  the  quonim  regulation  satisfactory  when  its  appli- 
cation is  necessary,  the  total  number  of  members  present  in  the 
House  at  the  time  of  voting  is  counted — not  only  those  who  vote, 
but  those  who  do  not  vote — for  the  reasons  given  above,  and  this 
resolution  does  really  appear  very  strange  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  undersigned,  it  is  less  strange  than  it  is  taken  to  be  at  first 
sight,  not  only  in  North  America,  but  in  parliamentary  Enrope, 
whose  constitutions,  laws,  regulations,  customs,  and  asages  differ 
so  much  from  those  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
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In  the  United  States  the  right  of  demanding  a  quorum  has 
two  objects.  Firsts  to  insure  that  whatever  may  be  voted  shall  be 
voted  by  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  who  represent  to  the 
country  the  majority  of  her  citizens,  and«to  insure  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives shall  perform  the  duty  of  presence  which  the  constitu- 
tion imposes  upon  them  under  penalty  of  the  punishments  which 
the  assembly  has  the  right  to  inflict  and  has  decreed  in  its  regu- 
lations ;  which  explains  the  unity  of  the  law  established  by  the  re- 
form of  the  regulations  here  under  consideration.  The  reform 
has  also  another  distinct  object,  which,  like  the  previous  one,  is 
in  conformity  both  with  the  letter  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  which  something  was  said  at  the  beginning  and  which 
it  is  convenient  to  explain  somewhat  more  fully  at  this  point. 

As  Jefferson  notices  in  his  "  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice,'' the  name  quorum  is  derived  from  the  custom,  which  still 
exists  in  England  and  in  the  Roman  Chancellorship,  of  giving  to 
certain  acts  of  the  government  the  name  of  the  legislative  actions 
they  decree  or  of  the  formulae  which  are  proper  to  them.  Jefferson 
also  considers  it  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  name  given  to 
the  number  of  members  who  suffice  to  constitute  an  assembly  origi- 
nated in  some  formula  which  commenced  with  the  word  quorum. 
Since  April  26,  1729,  not  only  the  word  but  its  signification  and 
the  parliamentary  customs  derived  from  it  have  spread  from 
England  to  all  assemblies  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 

Well,  from  the  day  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  Speaker 
closed  the  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  not  forty  members  present,  and  from  the  5tli  of 
January,  1640,  when  in  the  same  chamber  the  question  arose 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  members 
present  to  open  the  session,  and  it  was  decided  negatively  because 
there  were  not  forty  members  in  attendance,  up  to  the  present 
time,  every  individual  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  en- 
titled, and  may  use  his  right  at  any  moment  of  the  session, 
either  when  it  has  been  announced  that  a  vote  is  about  to  betaken 
or  during  a  discussion,  to  demand  that  the  number  of  members 
present  shall  be  counted,  thus  often  delaying  by  many  hours  and 
sometimes  by  several  days  the  taking  of  a  vote. 

In  such  cases  a  sand-glass  is  placed  upon  the  table,  and  during 
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the  two  minates  its  upper  cavity  tukea  to  empty,  olectrio  betls 
are  rung  iu  all  the  precincta  of  the  chamber.  TtiiTciipon  the 
memhors  who  are  in  the  corridors,  in  the  library,  or  in  the  re- 
freshment rooms  repair  promptly  to  the  chamber.  The  Baud- 
glass  run  out,  the  Speaker  con  nts  the  iinmher  of  members  present  j 
if  the  total  is  less  than  forty,  ho  cloacs  the  aossion,  or,  i  ' 
adjourns  it  to  the  following  day  ;  if  tlie  total  exceeds  fortyj 
session  continues. 

From  these  facts  it  may  he  inferrt-d  that  the  fnnction  o 
quorum,  both  originally  and  in  its  dovclopments,  as  practin 
the  nation  which,  at  least  in  Europe,  passes  for  au  anthortl 
these  matters,  is  in  itself  independent  of  the  vote,  inoemtuH 
the  validity  of  this  latter  ni?cc8sitates  the  existence  of  a  quomm; 
which  varies  infinitely  in  different  conntries  and  even  at  different 
epochs  in  the  same  country. 

In  virtue  of  these  considerations,  having  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representativca  of  the  United  8tatOB  of 
America,  which  may  have  induced  the  Speaker  to  propone  and 
the  majority  to  approve  the  reform  of  its  regulations  which  has 
been  adopted,  I  think  that  this  reform  is  not  in  opposition  to, 
hut  is  in  harmony  with,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  with  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  also  that  it  is  iu  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  j 
eral  meaning  of  the  quorum  of  the  British  Parliament,  ' 
since  1729  and  1G40,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  legislative  q 
blics  of  the  world. 

IT. 

When,  in  183C,  the  constitutional  and  parliamentary  regime 
was  definitely  established    in    Spain,  the  royal    decree  r 
August  31,  183C,  convoking  the  Cortes,  contained,  in  accord 
with  the  constinition   of  1612,  a  clause  to  tho  effect  tbfl| 
deputies  should  perform  their  duties  gratuitously  nntil  the 
had  determined  upon  the  best  course  to  be  taken  with  regara 
article  lO'i  of  the  said  constitution,  in  which  it  wa«  provided  that 
ttio  provinces  should  pay  their  respoctiri;  doputiew  the  salary  wbi 
the  representatives  then  forming  the  Cortes  voted  to  s 
parliamcntfl. 

This  cluniD,  ftmplilied  and  confirrood  by  artlde  58  of  t1 
toral  law  of  July  IS,  1837,  provided  that,  a«  long  u  aeoahuiU 
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depnties  performed  their  duties  gratuitously,  they  might  resign 
their  mandate  whenever  they  so  wished,  even  after  having  ac- 
cepted it  and  having  commenced  to  exercise  their  functions.  The 
principle  of  unpaid  parliamentary  representation  has  survived  in 
the  Spanish  political  Right,  and  to  it  is  chiefly  due  the  opinion 
that  the  assiduous  attendance  of  senators  and  deputies  at  their 
respective  chambers  cannot  be  and  ought  not  to  be  rigorously 
exacted.  It  has  on  several  occasions  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
proposal  that  non-attendant  members  should  be  subjected  to  an 
efficacious  judicial  punishment ;  it  being  pointed  out  that  non- 
attendance  might  be  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  functions 
on  the  part  of  the  senator  or  deputy  who  absented  himself  under 
such  circumstances  as  might  determine  the  necessity  of  imposing 
upon  him  a  punishment  for  the  said  absence. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  opinion  is  the  existence  of  articles 
202  and  203  of  the  regulations  of  Congress,  which  provide  that, 
if  any  deputy  has  occasion  to  absent  himself  for  more  than  eight 
days,  he  must  request  the  permission  of  Congress,  explaining  his 
motives  in  writing  and  stating  the  time  during  which  he  desires 
to  absent  himself,  so  that  Congress  shall  cpnsider  his  request  and 
accede  to  it  if  it  be  judged  warrantable  ;  but  that,  since  it  is 
essential  that  at  all  sessions  the  number  of  deputies  which  the 
constitution  indicates  as  necessary  to  formulate  laws  should  be  in 
attendance,  leave  of  absence  shall  never  be  accorded  to  more  than 
a  third  of  the  number  in  excess  of  the  number  of  members  neces- 
sary to  form  a  quorum.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  however, 
members  absent  themselves  without  requesting  leave  of  absence, 
and  it  is  not  the  custom  to  make  any  kind  of  remonstrance  with 
regard  to  such  absences. 

The  same  thing  happens  in  the  Senate,  although  articles  59 
and  60  of  its  regulations  reproduce  in  substance  the  provisions  of 
articles  202  and  203  of  the  regulations  of  Congress,  cited  above. 

As  to  the  quorum,  the  regulations  which  govern  its  application 
in  the  Spanish  chambers  may  be  resumed  in  the  following  terms: 

According  to  article  43  of  the  constitution  it  is  essential  for 
the  validity  of  the  laws  passed  by  each  of  the  legislative  bodies 
that  one  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  individuals  compos- 
ing the  body  shall  be  present ;  a  principle  which,  in  turn,  inspires 
article  214  of  the  regulations  of  the  Senate  and  article  179  of  the 
regulations  of  Congress,  whose  purport  is  that  the  constitutional 
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mandate  is  applicable  only  to  the  final  voting  of  laws,  and  not  to 
votes  which  are  taken  merely  on  individual  articles. 

In  computing  the  total  number  of  individuals  who  compose 
each  legislative  body — ^both  in  the  Senate  and  in  Congress — only 
those  senators  and  deputies  are  counted  who  have  not  been 
simply  admitted,  but  have  in  addition  taken  the  oath. 

The  constitution  is  silent  as  to  the  number  of  senators  and 
deputies  necessary  to  definitely  constitute  either  of  these  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  the  omission  in  the  fundamental  laws  is  filled  up 
by  the  respective  regulations  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress. 

By  virtue  of  and  conformably  to  article  30  of  the  regulations 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  first  legislative  session  succeeding  the  re- 
newal  of  the  elective  portion  of  this  chamber,  the  examination  of 
acts  and  measures  of  the  second  category  being  terminated,  if 
afterwards  one  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  senators 
present  is  admitted,  the  definite  constitution  of  the  Senate  is, 
by  common  consent,  proceeded  with ;  whereas,  conformably  with 
article  34  and  the  concordant  articles  10  and  11,  when  the  legis- 
lature has  undergone  neither  a  complete  nor  a  partial  renewal  of 
its  elective  portion,  the  Senate  is  definitely  constituted  as  soon  as 
fifty  senators  are  present  to  nominate  the  four  secretaries. 

Articles  37  and  15  of  the  regulations  of  Congress  require  for 
its  definite  constitution  in  the  first  legislative  session  of  each  par- 
liament that  there  shall  be  admitted  at  least  as  many  deputies  as 
are  necessary  to  vote  the  laws,  and  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
sessions  at  least  that  same  necessary  number  of  deputies  shall  be 
present. 

To  open  and  continue  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  according  to 
article  109  of  its  regulations  at  least  thirty  senators  must  be 
present,  and  forty  suffice  to  pass  any  resolution  excepting  the 
definite  adoption  of  a  project  of  law. 

In  Congress,  conformably  to  article  107  of  its  regulations,  at 
least  seventy  deputies  must  be  present  to  open  the  session,  and 
this  number  suffices  to  pass  any  resolution  excepting  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  project  of  law ;  but  the  presence  of  no  given  number 
of  deputies  is  required  to  continue  the  session,  when  once  opened, 
or  to  maintain  a  debate. 

The  Senate,  like  Congress,  is  divided  into  sections ;  and, 
according  to  article  68  of  the  regulations  of  the  first  of  these 
assemblies,  to  open  the  session  in  each  of  these  sections  at  least 
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The  utmost  ever  obtained  in  this  matter,  on  two  distinct  occsrl 
BiouB,  separated  by  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  custom  of  noting  down  the  names  of  the  deputies' 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Congress  House.  As  soon  as  the  number 
of  seventy  was  reached,  the  session  was  opened  with  the  reading 
of  the  list  thus  formed,  which  was  then  published  in  the  journal 
of  the  sessions  (Z>iaWo  de  Sesiones);  but  the  presidents  who 
adopted  this  plan  were  never  able  to  maintain  it  for  any  consid- 
erable time,  and  to-day  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  put  it 
into  practice  without  running  directly  counter  to  public  opinion, 
which  would  repel  this  kind  of  moral  coercion  were  it  applied  to 
the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  advocates  of  the  parliamentary  regime  grieve  over  the  fact 
that  but  a  scanty  number  of  deputies  and  senators  take  part  in  the 
discussion  and  adoption  of  projects  of  great  importance  to  the 
country,  and  over  the  difficulties  so  frequently  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to 
open  the  session ;  yet  they  would  themselves  disapprove  any 
measures  of  a  more  energetic  character  than  a  suave  admonition 
made  by  the  president  in  open  session,  and  formulated  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  render  it  entirely  free  from  the  character  of  a 
correction  administered  to  any  single  individual. 

The  undersigned  considers,  therefore,  that,  as  long  as  the 
services  of  senators  and  deputies  continue  to  be  rendered  gratui- 
tously, public  opinion  will  demand  no  alteration  or  reform  what- 
soever in  the  regulations  relating  to  the  quorum  in  the  Spanish 
legislative  bodies. 

Maki^  Alokzo  Mabtiksz. 


FRENCH  NOVELS  AND  FRENCH  LIFE. 

BY  ANDREW  LANO. 


Do  French  novels  give  a  fair  picture  of  French  life  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Madame  Adam  they  do  not.  But  I  never  knew  people 
yet  who  admitted  that  any  written  account  of  their  own  life  and 
of  themselves  was  true.  Consider  the  sorrows  of  Mr.  Froude, 
and  remember  how  the  colonists  arose  up  and  did  not  call  him 
blessed.  No  English  traveller's  account  of  America  is  admitted 
to  be  true ;  no  American  traveller's  account  of  England.  These 
things  are  written  by  strangers.  But  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  a  literary  Scotchman  whose  written  Scotch  was  accepted  as 
good  Scotch  by  his  countrymen  at  home.  You  cannot  satisfy 
people  by  pictures  of  their  manners  and  peculiarities.  There  is 
no  novel  of  life  at  Oxford  which  Oxford  men  recognize  as  correct. 
The  critics,  who  are  also  to  some  extent  the  characters,  invari- 
ably say  that  they  are  misrepresented. 

Thus  Madame  Adam  may  possibly  overstate  her  case,  unless 
she  is  superior  to  an  almost  universal  kind  of  sentiment.  She 
tells  us  that  the  laboring  classes  of  Paris  decline  to  see  themselves 
as  M.  Zola  sees  them.  He  is,  indeed,  such  a  fantastic  and 
romantic  writer  that  he  always  exaggerates,  and,  probably,  repre- 
sents the  exception  as  the  type.  It  is  not  in  nature  that  an 
honest  and  kindly  ouvrier  should  like  M.  Zola's  drunkards  and 
debauchees  ;  still  one  may  guess  that  there  is  an  element  of  likeness 
in  the  caricature.  Now,  an  element  of  likeness,  a  resemblance 
more  or  less  close,  is  all  that  we  can  hope  for  in  any  picture. 
Every  picture  will  be  colored  by  the  artist  in  accordance  with  his 
own  eyesight.  M.  Zola,  like  Turner  in  old  age,  will  see  things  in 
yellow.  George  Sand  saw  them  in  rose.  Her  peasants  are  not 
absolutely  true  to  nature,  nor  are  the  very  different  peasants  of 
Balxac.  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  of  the  less  or  more ;  and  so  it 
must  be  in  all  studies  of  human  life. 
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These  are  obvious^  but  necessary,  considerations.  For  the 
rest,  to  a  foreigner  who  seeks  information  from  Madame  Adam 
her  interesting  essay  seems  too  abstract.  It  is  certain,  as  she  says, 
that  Paris  draws  to  herself  all  literary  France;  that  men  are 
almost  obliged,  if  they  would  be  known,  to  leave  their  country 
towns ;  and  that  they  do  not  love  their  country  towns  is  very 
probable.  Literature  is  their  profession  ;  their  interests  are  in 
literature.  They  cannot,  as.  a  rule,  find  like-minded  people  in 
Poictiers  or  Tours  any  more  than  I  could  expect  to  find  many  of 
of  them  in  Kelso  or  Elgin. 

Again,  at  home  their  view  of  society  is  limited  by  class.  If 
they  are  of  the  middle  class,  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  for  them  to 
know  the  workmen  as  to  know  the  noblesse.  We  all  regret  these 
gulfs,  but  they  exist,  and  even  in  pure  socialism  there  will  inev- 
itably be  "sets,''  just  as  there  are  in  the  peerage,  where,  if  any- 
where, all  are  peers.  The  son  of  a  notary,  who  can  write  and 
wishes  to  write,  may  love  his  kindred  and  their  friends  at  home, 
but  he  cannot  confine  his  observations  to  them,  nor  perpetually 
put  his  aunts  and  cousins  into  his  novels.  He  must  go  to  Paris, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety,  and  so,  as  Madame  Adam 
says,  novels  are  written  in  Paris,  fgr  Parisians,  by  Parisians. 
There  is  no  getting  out  of  that  fatal  circle,  and  we  must  remember 
that  French  novels  represent  life  less  as  it  is  than  as  Parisians  like 
to  have  it  represented.  Moreover,  we  must  allow  for  the  choice 
of  situations  and  sentiments  new  rather  than  true,  and  fashion- 
able rather  tlian  permanently  human. 

We  must  always  make  these  deductions ;  but,  when  they  are 
made,  do  French  novels,  on  the  whole,  give  a  true  picture  of 
French  life  ?  A  foreigner  can  only  ask  the  question.  Here  it  is 
that  he  finds  Madame  Adam's  account  too  abstract.  For  example, 
take  the  broad  differences  between  French  novels  on  one  side  and 
English  or  American  novels  on  the  other  side.  In  our  fiction  (by 
"our"  I  mean  that  of  the  English-speaking  people)  almost  all 
the  love  is  between  bachelor  and  maid,  and  the  goal  is  the  altar. 
In  French  fiction  almost  all  the  love  is  between  man,  married  or 
single,  and  the  wedded  wives  of  other  men.  What  we  wish  to 
know  is  this  :  Does  the  absence  of  honorable  love-making  between 
the  young  people  of  French  fiction  correspond  in  any  degree,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  degree,  to  its  absence  in  real  life  F  Again,  does  the 
preponderance  of  lawless  love  in  French  fiction  answer  in  any  de- 
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plain,  have  the  fear  of  the  young  girl  before  them.     In  Franoe; 
girls  are  held  more  strictly  in  hand,  and  it  is  understood  that  they 
only  read  Walter  Scott.     Their  condition  is  the  more  gracious, 
but  here  the  difference  in  novels  does  rest  on  a  difference  in  social 
usages. 

When  we  are  asked.  Do  French  novels  represent  French  life  f 
we  must,  of  course,  distinguish.  Nobody  supposes  that  French 
life  is  all  baccarat,  murder,  duels,  horizontales,  gay  breakfasts, 
and  amateur  detectives,  as  in  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  nor  aU 
dirt,  drink,  curses,  and  the  rest,  as  in  some  naturalistic  books. 
Nor  is  it  all  compact  of  parties  in  country  houses,  and  escapades 
in  the  wrong  bedrooms,  and  wit,  and  raillery,  and  riding,  and 
shooting,  as  in  the  dialogues  of  Gyp.  Xaintrailles  is  manifestly  a 
caricature,  and  a  caricature  is  the  detestable  minor  poet  in  '^  Un 
Bat6,''  and  one  can  only  hope  that  Eve  is  a  good  likeness.  Even 
a  foreigner  can  see  all  this  plainly  enough.  Even  a  foreigner 
knows  tliat  all  Academicians  are  not  a  set  of  libidinous 
critins,  as  in  "L*  Immortel";  and  it  is  but  in  human 
nature  to  behave  quite  like  the  miners  in  "  Germinal.*'  We 
do  not  suppose  that  all  members  of  la  haute  finance 
are  ill-mannered  and  corrupt,  nor  that  all  French  women  of  fash- 
ion are  akin  to  Madame  de  Flirt-  The  blue  boudoirs  of  M.  Paul 
Bourget  must  shelter  many  duchesses  who  are  not  constantly 
hurrying  across  Paris  to  a  rendezvous.  I  decline  to  believe  that 
many  French  gentlemen  are  so  forlorn  of  occupation  as  to  stand 
about  like  amateur  sentries,  without  even  a  dry  sentry-box,  after 
the  manner  of  the  hero  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's  ''  Notre 
GoBur/'  Paulette  is  plainly  an  exceptional  little  person,  nor  can 
there  be  so  many  young  milliners  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  high 
birth,  as  those  who,  in  M.  Xavier  de  Mont^pin's  legends,  are  so 
perpetually  kidnapped  by  miscreants. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation  about 
French  fiction,  and,  for  a  moralist,  Mr.  Ruskin's  knowledge  of 
his  theme  is  **  extensive  and  peculiar/'  But  people  are  not, 
after  all,  so  very  bad.  In  those  endless  romances  of  M.  Xavier 
de  Montepin,  popular  sympathy  is  always  with  virtue  in  distress. 
The  heart  of  the  people,  the  heart  of  all  peoples,  is  in  the  right 
place.  As  to  the  fiction,  we  see  that  there  is  everywhere  an  im- 
mense deal  of  exaggeration.  Engineers  are  not  so  clever  as  M. 
Ohnct's  engineers  ;  Brazilians  are  not  so  unscrupulous  as  M. 
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Boisgobey's  Brazilians  ;  ouvriers  are  not  such  blackguards  as 
M.  Zola's  ouvriers ;  marchionesses  are  not  in  so  comiug-on  a  humor 
as  the  marquises  of  M.  Bourget  ;  literary  men  are  not  so  '^  sair 
beside  themselves  ''  about  hateful  actresses  as  M.  Bourget's  liter- 
ary men  ;  peasants  are  not  so  sordid  as  almost  everybody's  peas- 
aiits»  and  the  whole  world  is  not  so  sentimentally  profligate  as 
nearly  the  whole  world  of  popular  French  fiction.  '^  Every  one 
has  a  sane  spot  somewhere  in  his  mind^''  and  even  the  seventh 
commandment  has  intervals  of  security  and  repose. 

When  we  ask  whether  novels  represent  life,  let  us  remember 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  any  people  reads  novels,  or 
any  other  literature.  In  France,  we  may  be  sure,  there  is  a  great 
worthy  middle*class  population  which  never  reads.  They  do  not 
know  the  novelists,  nor  the  novelists  them.  They  are  unrepre- 
sented. Again,  those  who  do  read  like  to  read  about  something 
alien  to  their  experience.  Alien  to  it  is  all  that  exaggerated  profii- 
gacy  of  romance  ;  so  alien  that  they  no  more  dream  of  imitating 
it  than  you  or  I  dream  of  imitating  Tiberius,  or  Ghaka,  or  the 
Artful  Dodger.  To  them  it  is,  essentially,  a  fairy  tale,  remote, 
uneuvied,  but  entertaining.  To  be  sure,  if  we  carried  this  argu- 
ment far,  we  might  find  ourselves  maintaining  that  the  morality 
of  a  nation  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  immorality  of  its  fiction. 
We  border  on  Charles  LamVs  perilous  theory  about  the  comedies 
of  the  Restoration.  Still,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
our  contention. 

To  most  readers,  not  to  all,  novels  are  fairy  tales.  Thus,  al- 
lowing for  exaggeration,  for  the  taste  of  the  capital,  for  the  re- 
moienexs  of  fiction,  for  the  really  small  number  of  persons  who 
read  and  who  are  written  about,  we  may  decide  that  French 
novels  in  the  mass  do  not  give  a  truly  accurate  description  of 
French  society  in  the  mass.  For  example,  I  this  moment  chanced 
to  look  at  Miss  Price's  account  of  life  in  Anjou  (Loigman's 
Magazine,  October,  1891).  Now,  no  French  novel  had  revealed 
to  me  that  beautiful  survival  of  the  existence  of  the  old  noblesse  at 
its  best  Gyp's  noblesse  live  very  differently  from  Miss  Price's. 
TJieir  existence  seems  far  too  good  to  last,  a  fragile  relic  of  what 
was  noblest  and  simplest  of  old.  Good  go  with  it,  one  hopes  ;  but 
Miss  Price's  picture  is  a  new  and  strange  picture  to  at  least  one 
reader  of  French  fiction. 

Doubtless  fiction  does  not  represent  many  other  noble  aspects 
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of  French  existence.  One  regrets  these  omissions,  and  there  are. 
sins  of  commission  too  which  one  regrets.  As  far  as  the  balk  ot 
French  fiction  has  any  influence  on  young  French  people  (old 
people  are  safe)^  it  is  seldom  excellent  except  in  so  far  as  it  ia 
always  patriotic.  The  republic  has  not  killed  in  France  that  old 
chivalrous  virtue  of  patriotism^  nor  has  fiction  soiled  it,  nor  com- 
merce nor  cynicism  laughed  it  to  scorn.  The  flag  is  the  flag  still, 
be  it  white  or  be  it  tricolor,  and  I  wish  that  the  same  spirit  were 
as  strong  in  another  country. 

To  end,  as  far  as  a  foreigner  can  determine,  French  fiction  ex- 
aggerates much  in  French  life  that  is  evil,  and  omits  much  that 
is  noble.  Thus  its  picture  cannot  be  correct;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
novels  show  what  way  the  popular  wind  blows,  and  help  a  little 
to  produce  the  modes  of  action  and  sentiment  which  they  describe. 

Andrew  Lang. 


WAGES  IN  MEXICO. 

BY  H.  BOHEBO^  MEXICAN   MIKISTEB  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I  HAVE  often  heard  it  stated,  as  the  chief  reason  for  adyocat- 
ing  restrictions  on  this  coantry^s  trade  with  Mexico,  that  we  pay 
low  wages  to  our  laborers,  who  are  sometimes  called  paupers 
or  peons,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  high  wages  prevailing 
here  requires  that  the  free  entrance  of  Mexican  products  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States  be  forbidden.  As  this  reason  is  repeated 
whenever  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  liberal  measures  to  promote  trade 
between  the  two  neighboring  republics,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  might 
render  a  service  to  their  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  to 
their  increase  of  trade,  reciprocally  advantageous,  if  I  should  give 
an  idea  of  the  wages  which  are  paid  in  Mexico ;  of  the  causes  which 
control  their  amount;  of  the  manner  in  which  these  causes  affect  the 
cost  and  therefore  the  price  of  the  commodities  we  produce  ;  and 
of  the  price  of  Mexican  articles  obtained  with  low  wages,  com- 
pared with  the  same  commodities  produced  herewith  high  wages. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  in  this  way  help  to  dispel  the 
mistaken  ideiis  which  prevail  in  this  country  in  regard  to  the  labor 
and  wage  system  of  Mexico,  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of  meas- 
ures tending  to  increase  our  mutual  trade. 

The  broken  surface  of  Mexico  gives  us  all  the  climates  of 
the  world,  frequently  at  very  short  distances  from  each  other,  and 
enables  us  to  produce  the  fruits  of  all  the  zones,  while  placing  at 
our  disposal,  at  the  same  time,  an  immense  hydraulic  power,  of 
which  for  the  present  we  hardly  avail  ourselves.  But,  on  the 
other  nand,  it  makes  transportation  very  expensive  ;  and  this 
fact  renders  exceedingly  difficult  the  interchange  of  products. 
The  obstacles  to  communication  between  the  various  sections 
of  the  country,  and  the  diversity  of  conditions  existing  in  each, 
cause  a  great  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  different  localities. 
VOL.  CUV.— NO.  422.  3 
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The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Mexican  Qovemment 
has  been  for  some  time  collecting  exact  data  regarding  the  wages 
paid  to  field  laborers^  and  during  mj  last  visit  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico I  obtained  a  summary  of  these  data.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  complete  and  correct  form^  because  there  are  several 
systems  of  wages.  In  some  places  a  fixed  amount  is  paid  for  one 
day^s  work  ;  in  others  a  given  sum  is  paid  for  a  certain  amount 
of  work  done ;  in  some  others^  besides  the  wages^  rations  are 
given,  which  consist  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  ;  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  these  rations  vary,  as  well  as  their  value,  for  grain  has 
different  prices  in  the  various  localities;  and  all  these  causes 
render  it  very  difficult  to  make  an  entirely  accurate  risumeot  the 
official  data.  The  most  complete  that  I  have  been  able  to  prepare 
is  the  following,  which  embraces  the  maximum  and  minimum 
field  wages  paid  in  the  different  states  of  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, in  cents  and  per  day : 

states.  Minimum.     Maxlmiim. 

«  ,,    ^  Centa.  Cents. 

Affnas  Callentes 189^  .1^ 

Baja  California  (T.) fiS^  .»^ 

Chiapas. 25  .76 

Chihuahua ISM  .25 

Coahulla SIH  .75 

OoUma 25  .mi 

Dnrango 25  .75 

Distrlto  Federal SIM  .87H 

Guanajuato 18|2  .81)4 

Guerrero Igv  ,60 

Hidalgo 13U  .S!H 

JaUaco 18«2  .60 

Mexico 12V2  .37H 

Michoacan isLZ  .75 

Morelos    25  ,75 

NueroLeon 18M  .18M 

OaJaca. iM  .fio 

Pnebla 18K  .60 

Queretaro. IM  ,S!H 

San  Luis  Potosi  ISK  .26 

Spnora SO  |1.00 

Tabaeco mi  .60 

Tamaulipas 26  .60 

Tepic(T.) 26  .60  ._.,, 

Tlaxcala. 25  .60  .S7H 

V©raCru« 25  .(BM 

Yucatan 25  .STVj 

Zacatecas 18K  .60 

Total  ayerage foU  .60 

I  do  not  know  that  a  statement  similar  to  the  preceding  one 
has  been  made  concerning  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  factories, 
in  mines,  and  on  railroads,  but  I  understand  the  Mexican  Qovern- 
ment  is  now  collecting  such  data.  I  am  sure,  howeyer,  that  these 
laborers  earn  wages  considerably  higher  than  those  paid  to  field 
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bands,  as  those  working  on  railways  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
frontier  receive  as  much  as  $1.50  pier  day. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of 
wages  paid  in  Mexico  for  field  work,  and  showing  why  these  wages 
are  so  low,  it  is  opportune  to  state  that  it  is  not  in  Mexico  only  that 
8uch  diversity  of  wages  exists,  for  something  similar  takes  place 
in  this  country.  According  to  the  latest  information  published 
by  the  Wisconsin  Labor  Bureau,  a  common  laborer  in  Atlanta 
earns  7^  cents  per  hour,  while  the  same  laborer  in  Galveston, 
which  is  another  Southern  city,  earns  25  cents  per  hour,  or  three 
times  as  much. 

As  I  have  just  stated,  the  broken  surface  of  Mexico  makes 
transportation  very  expensive,  there  being  comparatively  few 
wagon  roads.  On  the  one  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  was  the  best  constructed,  the  average  freight  in  normal 
conditions  was  $68.75  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds  for  a  distance  of 
only  263^  English  miles,  or  more  than  26  cents  per  mile  and  ton; 
and  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  as  during  the  French  inter- 
vention in  Mexico  from  1861  to  1867,  the  freights  were  as  high 
as  $330  per  ton,  or  over  $1.25  per  mile  and  ton. 

Nothing  shows  more  plainly  how  high  freights  have  been  in 
Mexico  than  to  state  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Mexican  laws, 
the  company  to  which  a  grant  was  given  in  1857  to  build  a  railroad 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  Mexico  forfeited  its  charter 
because  of  services  rendered  to  the  French  intervention ;  and  when 
the  national  government  returned  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1867, 
and  revived  the  grant,  among  the  new  restrictions  agreed  to  by  the 
company,  a  maximum  freight  was  fixed  of  $G2  per  ton  of  2,200 
pounds,  or  24  cents  a  mile  per  ton  ;  and  this  rate  was  then  con- 
sidered quite  reasonable. 

The  common  way  of  transporting  merchandise  was  on  the 
backs  of  mules  or  donkeys,  the  former  carrying  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds  and  the  latter  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
both  making  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  and  where  there  were  no 
mnle-paths  goods  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Indians.  The 
high  cost  of  transportation  allowed  only  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  because  the  precious  metals,  having  great  value 
in  comparatively  small  volume  and  weight,  could  bear  the  ex- 
pense. These  metals  were,  therefore,  almost  the  only  arti- 
cles of    export  from    Mexico    for    about  three  hundred  years. 
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oxcepting  a  few  other  high-priced  prodncts,  like  cochineal  am 
indigo,  which,  before  the  progress  of  chemistry,  were  almost  th 
only  materials  used  to  dye  in  red  and  blue  colors,  and  for  thi 
reason  commanded  a  very  high  price.  Even  now,  when  Mexio 
has  in  operation  over  5,000  miles  of  railways,  and  when  the  depre 
ciation  in  the  value  of  silver  has  established  a  bounty  of  about  3< 
per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  commodities,  the  total  amount  ex 
ported  from  Mexico  during  last  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40, 
000,000  in  precious  metals  and  only  $20,000,000  in  commodities 

Merchandise  could  not  be  transported  from  one  plac( 
to  another  in  Mexico,  whenever  there  was  any  distance  betweei 
them,  without  increasing  the  cost  very  largely.  Sugar,  for  in 
stance,  which  in  some  localities  was  produced  at  the  cost  o: 
1  cent  a  pound,  was  sold  in  others  at  25  cents  a  pound.  Sncl 
a  condition  of  things  reduced  the  consumption  and  consequent!] 
the  production  to  a  very  narrow  limit,  and  very  often  a  year'i 
abundant  crops  amounted  to  a  calamity  to  the  farmers,  as  th< 
abundance  of  products  without  an  increase  of  consump 
tion  caused  a  great  fall  in  prices.  Under  such  circumstancet 
the  wages  paid  to  the  field  laborers  had  necessarily  to  be  low 
and  although  they  now  begin  to  improve  with  ^the  greate] 
demand  for  labor  brought  about  by  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  the  consequent  material  progress  of  the  country,  they  an 
yet  far  from  being  what  is  desired,  and  what  I  am  sure  they  wil 
be  before  long. 

It  is  a  fact  that  wages  in  Mexico  are  far  lower  in  many  caset 
than  those  paid  for  the  same  industries  in  the  United  States;  but  this 
ought  not  to  seem  strange  when  it  is  considered  that  this  countrj 
pays  probably  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  ;  and  not  even  the 
foremost  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  as  England^  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium,  can  compete  with  it  in  this  regard. 
Tet  while  it  is  true  that  labor  in  the  European  countries  is  not 
so  well  remunerated  as  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  it  does  not  produce  there  as  much  as  it  does 
here.  I  am  assured  by  competent  persons  that  a  bank-bill 
printer,  for  instance,  does  not  print  in  England  more  than  1,500 
sheets  per  week,  while  the  average  work  done  by  the  American 
workman  is  6,000  sheets  per  week ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Journal 
des  Economistes  that  a  French  weaver  can  take  care  of  only  four 
looms,  a  Belgian  of  five^  an  English  weaver  of  six,  and  one  from 
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this  country  of  eight.  Bat  the  actual  production  daring  a  given 
working  time  is  in  Mexico  far  less  than  in  the  United  States  or 
even  in  Europe.  The  day's  work  of  a  Mexican  laborer  very  likely 
represents  only  one-fourth  of  what  is  accomplished  during  the 
same  time  by  a  laborer  in  the  United  States.  A  Mexican  laborer 
working  from  ten  to  eleven  hours  a  day^  for  instance,  accomplishes 
less  work,  or  produces  less,  than  a  European  or  an  American 
laborer  in  nine  hours,  and  in  some  instances  the  disproportion  is 
as  great  as  1  to  5.  I  have  been  assured  that  a  Mexican  bricklayer 
in  eleven  hoars'  work  does  not  lay  more  than  500  bricks, 
while  a  bricklayer  in  the  United  States  lays  2,500  in  nine  hours  ; 
and  that  a  Mexican  weaver  cannot  attend  to  more  than  two  looms. 
Under  snch  conditions  the  high  wages  of  $3  a  day  paid  in  the 
United  States  are  no  higher  than  the  wages  of  50  cents  paid  in 
Mexico,  so  far  as  the  product  of  labor  is  concerned. 

Tlie  principal  causes  for  this  difference  in  working  capacity  are, 
in  my  opinion,  the  following  :  (1)  the  Mexican  laborer  is  not 
80  well  fed  and  paid  as  his  brother  in  this  country  ;  (2)  he  gen- 
erally works  until  he  is  exhausted,  and  his  work  is  not,  therefore, 
so  productive ;  (3)  he  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  well  educated  as 
the  average  laborer  in  the  United  States  ;  (4)  he  has  fewer  wants 
to  satisfy,  and  therefore  less  inducement  to  work.  Perhaps 
there  is,  besides  these  causes,  at  least  in  some  localities, 
a  climatic  influence,  due  to  the  enervating  character  of  the  tropi- 
cal climate  and  to  the  high  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  lower  atmospherical  pressure,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  located.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  factor  in  the  case,  as  a  similar  difference  is 
noticed  among  animals.  A  plough  drawn  by  one  horse  in  this 
country  would  in  Mexico  require  two  or  three  horses  to  accomplish 
the  same  work  in  similar  localities  ;  and  this  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence in  working  strength  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part  and  in  some 
places,  to  natural  causes  or  climatic  influences. 

The  impression  prevailing  in  this  country  regarding  the  Mexi- 
can peon  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  supposed  here  that  peon- 
age is  equivalent  to  slavery,  and  that  it  is  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country.  I  must  state  at  once  that  it  exists  principally 
in  a  comparatively  reduced  area  where  laborers  are  very  scarce,  and 
this  fact  shows  that,  while  the  system  is  liable  to  abuse,  it  has 
some  advantages  for  the  laborer. 
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The  largest  portion  of  the  Mexican  population  is  located  oi 
the  mountains,  central  table-lands,  and  other  high  regions,  whicl: 
enjoy  a  cold  and  healthful  climate,  on  account  of  their  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  level.  Only  the  products  of  the  cold  zone 
can  grow  there,  and  they  used  to  be  cultivated  on  a  limited  scalOj 
solely  for  local  consumption,  however,  as  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation prevented  their  being  carried  to  any  distance.  In  thit 
region  labor  is  abundant,  and  exceeds  considerably  the  demand. 
Consequently  the  wages  are  low,  and  the  peonage  system  onlj 
exists  to  a  small  extent ;  and,  as  the  number  of  working  hands  if 
greater  than  the  demand,  the  laborers  are  exposed  to  disadvan- 
tages that  fortunately  are  now  disappearing  as  the  progress  of  the 
country  increases  the  demand  for  labor. 

The  temperate  region  embraces  the  lands  located  from  three  to 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated ;  but  its  products  are  valuable,  like  coffee,  sugar,  and  othei 
tropical  fruits.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  this  region  the  necessary 
hands  to  till  the  land  on  a  large  scale.  For  these  reasons,  and, 
above  all,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  such  articles 
cannot  be  grown  for  export,  except  in  a  few  places  favorably  lo- 
cated, and  then  in  a  limited  quantity.  This  explains  why  some 
of  these  products  command  a  higher  price  in  some  localities  of 
the  country  where  they  are  produced  than  in  foreign  markets, 
where  they  are  transported  from  great  distances.  Sugar,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  retailed  in  New  York  at  4J4  cents  a  pound,  costs 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  from  12  to  18  cents,  and  it  is  not  so  well  re- 
fined as  the  article  sold  here,  although  for  that  reason  it  has  a 
greater  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

The  hot  region,  which  embraces  the  coast  on  both  oceans  and 
low  valleys  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  is  very 
sparsely  inhabited :  labor  is  therefore  very  scarce  and  wages 
are  higher  than  in  any  other  region.  While  in  the  high  and 
cold  regions  wages  are  often  12  J4  cents  a  day  and  rations,  on  the 
coast  they  are  sometimes  $1.50  a  day.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  cold  and  temperate  regions  do  not  come  down  to  the  warm 
zone,  because  they  are  exposed  to  sicknesses  prevailing  there, 
such  as  yellow-fever  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
because  they  are  terribly  annoyed  by  mosquitoes,  and  can  hardly 
endure  the  heat.  If  at  any  time  they  do  go  there,  it  is  only 
for  a  few  days,  and  they  return  home  very  soon  afterwards- 
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it^i^^'beeti  t\iOt>6^  '.^^oause  the  lowlands  are  the  most  fertile  and 

neb    VLH^  almoa^  ^"^^^^abited,  that  they  could  only  be  cultivated 

by  TneanB  ol  tiegro  ^j.  ^gj^tic  labor ;  and  this  idea  has  induced 

aome  Mexican  pV^^^ra  to  try  Chinese  immigration,  as  article  11 

of  our  coostitutiou  grants  to  all  men  the  right  freely  to  enter  and 

leaTO  Mexico. 

The  laborers  living  on  the  warm  lands  have,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity    of  their  number,   advantages  which  are  not  shared  by 
their    brothers    inhabiting    the    higher  regions.      The  first  of 
these  advantages  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  larger  wages  ;  the  sec- 
ond is  that  they  can  obtain  advances,  in  reasonable  amounts,  for 
any  needs  they  may  have,  as  marriages,  births,  sickness  or  death  in 
their  families,  since  the  small  amount  of  their  wages  does  not  allow 
them  to  economize  for  such  emergencies,  and  these  advances  are 
willingly  made  by  their  employers  on  account  of  future  services, 
without  interest  or  security.     But,  unfortunately,  these  very  ad- 
vantages are  the  source  of  great  abuse  on  the  part  of  some  employ- 
ers, of  which  the  laborer  is  sometimes  the  victim  on  account  of  his 
ignorance  and  complete  destitution,  on  one  side,  and  the  influ- 
ence and  wealth  of  his  employer,  on  the  other. 

I  speak  of  this  subject  from  personal  experience,  because,  hav- 
ing spent  several  years  as  a  planter  in  the  department  of  Soconusco, 
state  of  Chiapas,  where  these  conditions  prevail,  I  saw  practically 
the  workings  of  the  peonage  system.  It  was  not  possible  there  to 
obtain  a  laborer  either  as  a  domestic  or  a  field  hand  without  paying 
beforehand  the  debt  he  had  contracted  with  his  former  employer, 
which  was  from  one  to  five  hundred  dollars  ;  so  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  an  expenditure  of  money  was  required  before  a  large 
number  of  hands  could  be  obtained.  Lapse  of  time  increases  the 
debt  instead  of  diminishing  it,  since  the  laborer  asks  each  week,  as 
a  rule,  for  more  than  the  amount  of  his  wages.  Whenever  the 
hands  are  displeased  with  their  work,— either  because  they  quar- 
rel among  themselves,  because  their  employer  does  not  treat  them 
well,  because  they  do  not  get  all  the  advances  they  ask  for,  or 
for  any  other  reason, — they  have  full  freedom  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  anybody  else,  who  willingly  pays  their  debt,  as  everybody 
is  always  in  need  of  help  ;  but  often,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  do  not  live  permanently  in  the  country,  as  happened 
to  me  in  Soconusco,  laborers  whose  debts  reach  a  considerable 
sum  conceal  themselves,  fly  to  another  district  where  they  are 
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not  known,  or  in  some  other  manner  ende  the  payment  of  their 
indebtedness ;  and  the  remit  is  thmt  it  iB  lost  to  their  employer. 

These  are  the  practical  resolts  of  the  peonage  system,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  although  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  liable  to 
great  abase  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  who  are  favored  in  a 
few  cases  by  the  tolerance  of  some  local  authorities  and  by  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  laborers. 

There  are  some  places — especially  in  the  states  of  Tabasco  and 
Campeachy,  where  fine  woods  are  cut  in  uninhabited  spots,  which 
change  as  the  wood  is  exhausted — where  the  employer  assumes, 
in  the  absence  of  any  authorities  or  magistrates,  and  generally 
through  an  oTerseer,  for  he  himself  seldom  remains  at  such  places, 
all  the  powers  of  government.  There,  of  course,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  wrong  are  very  much  increased,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  responsibility  for  abuse  of  au- 
thority. In  most  of  these  cases  the  employer  is  obliged  to  set 
up,  for  the  convenience  of  his  laborers, — as  I  have  heard,  never 
having  seen  such  a  thing  personally, — a  store  where  they  can  pro- 
vide themselves,  there  being  no  other  near  by,  with  groceries  and 
such  dry  goods  as  they  need  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  paying 
for  them  with  the  scrip  issued  to  them  in  settlement  of  their 
WAgoH  by  the  employer  over  his  signature.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
greatly  this  system  is  liable  to  abuse,  since  the  laborer  has  to  pur- 
chase at  the  store  of  his  employer  everything  he  wants,  and  at 
such  prices  as  the  owner  may  think  fit  to  charge,  losing  all  the 
Iwnnflts  of  competition.* 

But  the  peonage  system  has  no  legal  existence  in  Mexico,  be- 

*  It  soomH  that  tomothlng  ilmUar  to  this  It  done  In  the  United  States,  as  It  shown 
by  the  foUowlnir  eztraot  from  Gon.  Rush  C.  Hawkinses  article,  entitled  **  Bratalitj  and 
Araiioe  Trhimphant^*'  publlnhod  In  the  Jane  number  of  Tmi  North  Ambrioan  Rb- 
VI Kw,  paim  680 :  **  One  of  the  most  faoUe  means  in  the  hands  of  ararioe  for  cheating 
the  poor  and  helpless  Is  the  *  corporation  and  oontraotors'  store. '  It  is  lumaUr  owned 
by  mirporatlons  whose  employees  are  the  only  patrons,  and  the  rale  is  to  sell  the 
poorest  poMlble  quality  of  sappltea  at  the  hiahest  price  obtainable.  In  many  in- 
stances employees  are  friven  to  understand  that  they  are  expected  to  trade  at  the 
oomiiany  and  contract  storea.  or.  failiuff  to  do  so,  will  be  discharged.  This  oppree- 
slvt»  method  of  cheating  is  not  oonflned  to  any  particular  part  of  the  country,  but 
|ir«vallsi  with  rarying  degrees  of  malignancy.  whercTer  under  one  management, 
either  ooriwrate,  partnerehlp.  or  indirldual.  any  considerable  number  of  employeee 
areasMimbled  tugethwr.  8inoe  the  close  of  the  Cini  War  many  thousands  of  igno- 
rant blacks  hare  been  make  the  rlctims  of  this  common  and  heartleas  awtadle^ 
which  has  absorbed  their  scant  earnlnga.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  year  tn  and 
year  out.  It  has  prored  to  th^  untrained  minds  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  loager 
aad  Iho  hai4«r  thay  worked  the  more  thay  got  la  debt  lo  their  emplQiyan. " 
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caase  article  5  of  our  constitution  of  1857^  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  it,  proyidecl  that  ^^  nobody  should  be  obliged  to  ren- 
der personal  service  without  proper  compensation  and  his  full  con- 
sent/' and  forbade  the  law  to  authorize  any  contract  which  might 
have  for  its  object  the  ^'  loss  or  irreparable  sacrifice  of  the  freedom 
of  man  through  work,  education,  or  religious  vows/'  This  article 
vras  amended  on  the  25th  of  September,  1873,  with  the  main  view 
of  prohibiting  the  taking  of  religious  tows  in  Mexico,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  more  explicit,  and  it  reads  now,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned, 
as  follows :  ^'  The  state  cannot  allow  the  fulfilment  of  any  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  covenant  which  may,  in  any  manner,  impair, 
destroy,  or  irrevocably  sacrifice  man's  liberty,  either  through  work, 
education,  or  religious  vows/* 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Mexico  encouraged  the  system  of  having 
a  great  many  feast-days,  because  they  were  quite  productive  to  the 
church.  Over  one-third  of  the  year,  not  counting  the  Sabbath,  was 
given  up  to  religious  festivals,  during  which  all  work  was  stopped. 
So  objectionable  were  the  results  of  this  system  that,  when,  in  1858, 
the  laws  of  reform  were  enacted  separating  the  church  from  the 
state,  the  feast-days  were  reduced  by  law  to  a  very  limited  number — 
about  six  only  in  a  year ;  but,  as  happens  with  all  legislation  in 
conflict  with  the  actual  habits  of  the  people,  the  law  has  not  been 
faithfully  complied  with,  especially  because  it  does  not  provide 
any  punishment  for  the  offenders.  This  fact  makes  foreigners 
in  Mexico  consider  native  labor  unreliable. 

It  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  prices  of  Mexican  commodities  and 
to  compare  them  with  such  as  are  produced  here.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  has  been  for  some  time  collecting  data  as 
to  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  Mexico,  and  during  my 
recent  stay  in  the  capital  of  the  republic  I  obtained  a  resume  of 
such  data,  which  I  give  on  the  next  page,  reducing  the  weights  and 
measures  used  in  Mexico  to  those  used  in  this  country,  and  stat- 
ing the  price  of  each  article  in  each  country. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  make  this  table,  for  the  complete 
accuracy  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
used  much  care  and  availed  myself  of  all  the  means  within  my 
reach  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  average  price  of  certain  articles  in  both  countries 
is  very  great,  and  no  less  the  reduction  to  a  common  standard  of 
the  weights  and  measures  used  in  each.     So  far  as  commodities  in 
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the  United  States  are  concerned^  I  baye  taken  as  the  basis  for  fixing 
their  price  the  data  contained  in  No.  12  of  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889^  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
and  sent  by  him  to  tlie  House  of  Representatives  on  the  4th  of 
December  of  the  same  year.  In  regard  to  such  commodities  as 
were  not  embraced  in  that  document,  I  have  used  the  data  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-90,  and  in 
the  report  of  the  Produce  Exchange  of  New  York  for  the  same 
period,  and  such  other  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  reliable 
sources. 

Articles.  Prices  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Prices  in  the  United  States . 

Bacon 50c.     perlb.  2uc.   per  tb. 

Beeves So.     perlb.,  gross  weight         4Ho.  per  lb.  gross  wt. 

Coal 116.00        perton.  $3.18       perton. 

Coffee 22o.     perlb.  iOo.    perlb. 

Com So.     perlb.  |c.  perlb.,or4Sc.per 

bushel  of  66  UM. 

Cotton  prints 1<9io.  per  yard.  8tc.  per /aid. 

Cottons lito.     perlb.  lOc   perlb. 

Vlour 5o.     perlb.  IHc.  perlb.,  or  ft. 75 

per  barrel  of  196  lbs. 

Ham 50o.     perlb.  ISo.     perlb. 

Hogs(Uve) 90.     per  lb.,  gross  weight         39io.  per  lb.,  gross  wt 

Iron,  pig 132.00        perton.  $1900        perton. 

Lard 18c.     perlb.  i^io-perlb. 

Beef.*. ,.  12c.     perlb.  7c.    perlb. 

Mutton 14c.     perlb.  SMaperlb. 

Pork lie.     perlb.  5Mcperlb. 

Paper, printing. 15c.     perlb.  6c.    perlb. 

PrintB 8Hc.  per  yard.  6)40.  per  yard. 

Rice -....         7c.     perlb.  5c.    perlb. 

Salt 7o.     perlb.  4c.    perlb. 

Sheep 9o.    perlb.,  gross  weight  5c.    per  lb.,  gross  wt 

Suorar 21c.     perlb.  6c     perlb. 

Tallow 15c.     perlb.  4|o.    perlb. 

Tobacco 24c.     perlb.  tic.    perlb. 

Wheat 3c.     perlb.  Ifa    perlb.. or 83c. per 

bushel  0/00  lbs. 

Whiskey fl&OO    a  cask  of  20.0787  galls., 

or  80a  per  gall.  36c.   per  gall,  in  bond. 

One  reason  why  Mexican  products  are  so  high  is  that  when 
they  reach  the  markets  they  have  paid  the  local  duty  levied  in 
coming  into  the  cities.  Unfortunately  the  internal  commerce  of 
Mexico  is  not  free,  as  in  the  United  States,  where  such  freedom 
has  contributed  greatly,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  marvellous 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Our  constitution  of  1867  pre- 
scribed the  abolition,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1858,  of  the  interior 
duties  and  custom-houses  throughout  the  whole  country ;  but 
unfortunately  it  has  not  as  yet  been  possible  to  comply  with  that 
provision,  and  the  time  has  been  extended  by  amending  the  con- 
stitution.   The  railroads  have  come  to  demonstrate  practically 
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not  produce  cheap  commodities^  and  could  not  therefore^  by 
competition,  lower  the  compensation  of  labor,  or  the  cost  of  simi- 
lar manufactured  articles  in  the  United  States. 

We  pay  at  home,  in  several  cases,  wages  amounting  to  about  a 
sixth  of  what  is  paid  here  for  similar  work,  and  yet  the  produc- 
tion in  Mexico,  with  such  low  wages,  is  a  great  deal  more  expen-  -j 
siye  than  the  production  of  similar  articles  in  the  United  States, 
with  probably  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  and  with  prices 
consequently  higher. 

It  is  true  that  wages  are  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  but  they  are  not 
the  only,  and  in  many  cases  not  even  the  principal,  one.  The 
question  of  wages  is  very  complex,  and  it  seems  that,  in  com- 
paring the  wages  of  this  country  with  those  paid  in  Mexico, 
two  important  factors  are  overlooked  :  first,  the  cost  of  living 
in  each  country,  or  the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  in 
each  ;  and,  second,  the  amount  of  commodities  produced  in  each 
country  by  the  same  unit  of  work,  either  on  account  of  the 
greater  fitness  or  greater  physical  strength  of  the  laborer,  or 
through  the  use  of  machinery,  which  increases  the  amount  of 
production  and  cheapens  it  enormously.  When  these  two  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  high 
wages  paid  here  are  often  no  higher  for  the  work  performed,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  even  lower,  than  those  paid  in  Mexico  and  in 
other  countries  ;  and  only  in  that  way  can  we  explain  how  this 
country  with  its  high  wages  can  produce  many  articles — for 
instance,  watches  and  clocks — which  compete  successfully  with 
those  made  in  Switzerland,  where  wages  are  comparatively 
low. 

The  cost  of  production,  too,  depends  on  other  circumstances, 
different  in  each  country,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  for  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  subject.  I  would  need  more  space 
than  I  can  reasonably  use  in  this  article  to  mention  all  the 
causes  which  affect  wages,  and  to  show  how  far  they  influence 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  I  shall  only  present  some  practical 
and  suggestive  examples  taken  from  the  preceding  table,  to  show 
that  the  same  commodities  produced  in  this  country,  with  high 
wages,  cost  less,  and  therefore  are  sold  at  a  lower  price,  than 
similar  articles  produced  in  Mexico  with  low  wages. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
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countries,  the  difference  in  cost  is  so  great  that  labor  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  expense  of  production. 

Something  similar  happens  with  sugar.  Here  it  is  produced 
with  high  wages,  and — although  its  culture  in  Louisiana  is  an 
artificial  one,  since  frosts  prevail  there,  since  the  cane  has  to  be 
planted  every  year  or  two,  and  the  ground  cultivated  at  con- 
siderable expense  several  times  a  year,  so  that  such  culture  is  al- 
most as  artificial  there  as  coffee-culture  would  be  in  New  England 
— ^yet  the  Louisiana  planters  sell  their  sugar  in  New  York  with 
profit  at  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  other  places  in  my  country  it  commands  twice  and  even 
three  times  that  price. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  tobacco.  Although  the  climate  and 
soil  are  very  likely  better  fitted  for  its  culture  in  Mexico  than  in 
this  country,  tobacco  costs  there,  on  an  average,  2^  cents  per 
pound,  while  it  is  sold  here  at  8^  cents  per  pound. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  products  of  the  cold  climate,  like  . 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  because  the  climate  and  soil  of  this 
country  are  naturally  adapted  for  such  culture,  while  for  tropical 
products  the  conditions  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mexico ;  but 
despite  the  fact  that  we  also  have  cold  regions  in  Mexico,  and  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  wages,  wheat  is  worth  there  twice 
as  much  as  here,  and  there  is  about  the  same  difference  in  the 
price  of  corn. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  manufactured  articles,  like 
common  printing-paper,  which  in  the  United  States  is  worth 
about  3  cents  a  pound  and  in  Mexico  15  cents,  although  we 
have  abundant  raw  material  and  water-power  for  its  manu- 
facture. To  encourage  the  making  of  paper,  we  established  an 
import  duty  on  foreign  unsized  and  half-sized  paper  of  10  cents 
per  kilogram,  or  over  6  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  over  100 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  was  reduced  by  our  present  tariff  to 
5  cents  per  kilogram  for  the  unsized,  keeping  the  duty  of  10  cents 
on  the  half -sized  paper ;  and  notwithstanding  this  we  import 
printing-paper  from  this  country,  where  the  wages  are  so  high 
compared  with  ours.  Something  similar  happens  with  cottons 
and  cotton  prints,  the  former  being  worth  5  cents  per  yard  in 
this  country  and  from  10  to  15  cents  per  vara  of  33  English  inches 
in  Mexico,  and  the  latter,  which  are  sold  here  at  8  cents  per  yard, 
being  worth  in  Mexico  about  20  cents  per  yard. 
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I  l>elieve  that  the  Preceding  facts  show  beyond  all  doubt  that, 

unless   tbere  is  ^  ^^terial  change  in  the  present  conditions  of 

Mexico,  tbere  need  be  no  fear  of  competition  in  the  United  States 

from  Mexican  manufactures  in  articles  produced  by  us  with  cheap 

labor. 

My  country,  too,  has  adopted  the  protection  system,  and  we 
have  carried  it  considerably  further  than  it  ever  was  carried  in  the 
United  States.  We  established  it  originally,  as  it  was  established 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  goTernment,  and  it  was  de?eloped  under  the  supposition  that 
the  higher  the  import  duties  the  larger  would  be  the  revenue 
yielded  ;  but  we  failed  to  consider  that  smuggling  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  especially  in  countries,  like  Mexico,  well  adapted  for 
its  operation,  the  regulator  of  prohibitory  or  exceedingly  high 
duties.  Under  the  protective  duties,  several  industries  have  been 
established  at  home  which  are  now  greatly  interested  in  the  per- 
manency of  the  present  system.  The  import  duty  upon  common 
cotton  goods,  which  is  the  material  worn  by  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Mexican  population,  is  from  9  to  17  cents  per  square  metre, 
or  over  100  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  goods  in  England. 
Flour  pays  10  cents  per  kilogram,  or  more  than  5  cents  per  pound, 
equivalent  to  350  per  cent,  upon  its  value  in  New  York.  Print- 
ing-paper pays,  as  already  stated,  5  and  10  cents  per  kilogram,  or 
over  2J  and  5  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  from  100  to  200  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  I  could  multiply  similar  instances  of  high 
duties ;  and  yet  we  have  not  succeeded  in  cheapening  our  pro- 
ducts or  in  perfecting  our  manufactures. 

A  very  suggestive  instance  where  high  duties  encouraged 
smuggling  came  under  my  personal  observation.  Mexican  to- 
bacco could  not  reach  the  northern  states  of  Mexico  on  account 
of  the  high  rates  of  transportation,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
iind  it  could  not  be  raised  close  by  because  its  culture  was  for 
several  years  a  government  monopoly.  Therefore  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  region  used  tobacco  raised  in  the  United 
States,  which  they  bought  at  a  moderate  price.  Our  import 
duty  on  tobacco  up  to  the  year  1878  was  $1.25  per  kilo- 
gram, or  about  66  cents  per  pound,  and  although  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  was  consumed  in  all  the  frontier  of  Mexico, 
and  that  was  the  only  tobacco  imported  in  the  free  zone, 
which  at  that  date  was  limited  to  the  state    of   Tamaulipas, 
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and  althongh  the  yearly  importation  exceeded  one  million  pounds^ 
yet  there  hardly  appeared  in  the  treasury  any  revenue  collected 
on  this  article.  At  that  time  I  had  the  Treasury  Department  of 
Mexico  under  my  charge,  and,  having  observed  this  fact,  I  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  President,  who  then  had  full  author- 
ity from  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  reduced  the  duty  on 
tobacco  to  the  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  16  cents  per 
kilogram,  or  less  than  8  cents  per  pound ;  and  from  that  time  we 
derived  some  revenue  from  foreign  tobacco.  I  could  mention 
many  other  instances  as  forcible  as  this  one. 

As  the  system  of  collecting  import  duties  ad  valorem  is  liable 
to  many  frauds,  Mexico  has  adopted  specific  duties,  or  a  fixed 
amount  per  weight,  unit,  or  measure.  Although  this  system  has 
the  disadvantage  that  the  duty  is  not  proportionate  to  the  price 
of  the  merchandise,  as  is  theoretically  the  ad-valorem  duty,  it  is 
not  liable  to  so  many  frauds  as  the  other,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
understand,  it  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  European  nations. 

Agricultural  products  of  this  country,  like  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  farm  products,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  paid  here  to 
field  laborers,  compete  in  the  English  and  other  free  foreign 
markets,  and  successfully  sustain  a  sharp  competition  with  simi- 
lar foreign  products  obtained  with  low  wages,  in  some  cases  even 
lower  than  in  Mexico,  as  in  the  case  of  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
There  need,  therefore,  be  no  fear  of  competition  from  Mexico. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  neces- 
sary pluck  and  fitness  to  compete  with  any  other  people  in  the 
world  in  the  production  of  manufactured  articles.  It  is  true  the 
high  wages  paid  here,  the  import  duties  upon  raw  materials,  and 
the  higher  price  of  coal  than  in  some  other  countries,  enhance 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  certain  commodities  as  compared 
with  similar  ones  manufactured  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
the  application  of  machinery,  which  is  used  here  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  in  any  other  country,  cheapens  production  so  greatly 
that  it  enables  this  country  to  manufacture  many  articles  at  a  less 
cost  than  any  other.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  manufaCfture  of 
steel  rails  in  the  Edgar  Thompson  factory,  at  Pittsburg,  Penn., 
where,  the  entire  production  being  mechanical,  few  hands  are 
employed  and  where  natural  gas  is  used  as  fuel. 

duties  colleoted  in  Mezioo,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
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qq  -net  c®^  *  oa^    r^^rem,  have  not  increased  or  cheapened 
e-rei^^      ^^^\on«      „      ^*»iports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the 


o^*  ^   «  Jttn®'  ^    am     *^«  last  c 
30*-^     -„Y.\i8^e*'  *"^^ti^ted   to 


'^'      A    »^«^v  ^°®  '^^  which  official  data  have 

poblis^^*'    ftrv^^*^   ^  140,024,894.32;    if   we    deduct 

^^*^^  tbia  tbe  t^^^  tgV  ^^^'  ^*^"®^  **  113,506,230.23,  we  shall  have 

^^Ae  du^^«*^®  ^\  ^^tidise  $26,518,664.09,  yielding  a  revenue  of 

*^     477,^^^'^^'    ^v>    ^  average  of  84.7  per  cent,  which  is  larger  in 

'    Ytion  th*^  ,        ^f  any  other  American  nation,  and  almost 

A     ble   ^^*^  ol  ^  ^  XJnited  States,  where  the  average  was  44.41 

centum   ^^^  *'^e  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 

1890  •   ^^®  value  of  the  dutiable  articles  amounting  to  •507,511,- 

764,  and  the  import  duties  to  $226,540,037.     Notwithstanding 

all  this,  and  although  our  wages  are  lower  than   those  in  this 

country,  our  production  is  considerably  dearer. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  explanations  made  in  this  article 
result  in  dispelling  the  errors  prevailing  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Mexico  ;  and  hope  that, 
in  case  restrictions  against  Mexican  trade  are  discussed,  they  will 
not  be  urged  on  the  ground  that  our  articles  are  produced  with 
peon  labor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  countries,  instead  of  act- 
ing in  a  way  contrary  to  the  ends  of  nature,  which  has  placed 
one  beside  the  other,  and  has  given  them  different  climates, 
productions,  and  possibilities,  will  codperate  with  the  purpose  of 
nature,  and  not  interpose  other  obstacles  to  reciprocal  trade  than 
those  absolutely  necessary  for  their  mutual  well-being  and  prog- 
ress. 

M.  Romero. 
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THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

BY  THE  HON.  DAVID  B.  HILL,  GOVERNOB  OF  NEW  YORK. 


T^E  propriety  of  the  existence  of  some  power  to  pardon  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  is  recognized  in  every  well-regulated  gov- 
ernment. This  essential  attribute  is  based  upon  the  conceded 
imperfection  of  human  action  in  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
The  Marquis  Beccaria  said  that  the  power  of  pardon  does  not  ex- 
ist under  a  perfect  administration  of  the  laws,  and  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  infirmity 
of  the  course  oi  justice.  Story  speaks  of  this  power  as  "  a  benign 
prerogative.^^  Montesquieu  regarded  it  as  ''  the  most  glorious 
attribute  of  sovereignty.*'  Chancellor  Kent  says  that  "  a  power 
to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  under  the  most  correct 
administration  of  the  law  by  human  tribunals  ;  since,  otherwise, 
men  would  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  vindictiveness  of  accusers, 
the  inaccuracy  of  testimony,  and  the  fallibility  of  jurors  and 
courts."  Hamilton,  as  early  as  1788,  said  in  The  Federalist 
that  "  the  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes  so  much  of 
necessary  severity  that,  without  an  easy  access  to  exceptions  in 
favor  of  unfortunate  guilt,  justice  would  wear  a  countenance  too 
sanguinary  and  cruel.'' 

Jeremy  Bentham,  speaking  of  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative 
in  England,  expressed  the  sentiment  that  ''  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing is  often  said  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  royal 
crown  ;  it  is  burdensome  as  it  is  bright,  not  only  to  those  who 
submit  to  the  crown,  but  still  more  so  to  him  also  who  wears  it." 

This  important  function  of  government  seems  to  be  securely 
established,  because  public  sentiment  rebels  at  the  idea  that  the 
determination  of  a  criminal  court  should  be  absolutely  and  for- 
ever irrevocable.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  province  of  a 
government  that  it  should  provide  for  mercy  as  well  as  for  justice 
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— ^for  reformation  as  well  as  for  pnnishment.  A  learned  modern 
law-writer,  treating  of  this  subject,  has  asserted  that  '^  the  idea  of 
jastice,  stem,  certain,  and  unappeasable,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
better  impulses  of  our  nature,  repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  our 
religion,  and  in  conflict  with  those  influences  of  our  civilization 
which  are  fast  changing  our  prisons  from  penitentiaries  to  reform- 
atories.^' 

In  monarchical  countries  the  power  of  pardon  is  vested  in  the 
crown.  There  the  king  is  usually  the  prosecutor  of  all  offences 
against  the  criminal  laws  of  the  realm,  and  in  his  name  all  actions 
are  brought ;  therefore  it  is  appropriate  in  theory  that  he  should 
have  the  power  to  remit  any  punishment  inflicted  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  public  justice.  In  this  country  all  power  is  in  the  people 
and  criminal  offences  are  deemed  committed  against  the  public^ 
bat  nevertheless  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  President  '^  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
impeaohmeuf  In  the  States  the  power  is  usually  vested  in  the 
Governor,  either  alone  or  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  council  or 
a  board  or  court  of  pardons.  In  at  least  twenty-eight  States  the 
power  is  reposed  in  the  Governor  alone.  In  at  least  seven  States 
the  power  is  conferred  upon  the  Governor  acting  with  a  board, 
court,  or  council.  In  one  State  the  power  is  expressly  retained  in 
the  I^egislature.  In  two  States  the  Governor  and  Senate  may 
exercise  the  power.     I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  other  States. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  provided  in  its  constitution 
that  "  the  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  com- 
mutations, and  pardons,  after  conviction,  for  all  offences  except 
treason  and  cases  of  impeachment,  upon  such  conditions  and 
with  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  he  may  think  proper, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  relative 
to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons. '*  This  authority, 
ii|)on  its  face,  would  seem  to  be  more  essential  and  bene- 
flcial  than  that  conferred  upon  the  President.  While  a 
cursory  perusal  might  lead  to  that  conclusion,  a  more  care- 
ful examination,  however,  proves  otherwise.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  clause  conferring  authority  upon  the  President  does  not 
expressly  mention  "commutations'^  and  is  silent  upon  the 
matter  of  "conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations,''  which  the 
Governor  is  expressly  at  liberty  to  impose,  yet  the  President  has, 
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in  fact,  tbe  same  powers^  because  it  has  been  adjudicated  that  the  i! 
general  power  of  pardon  includes  the  lesser  power  of  commuta-  c 
tioUy  and  that  it  also  carries  with  it  the  implied  authority  to  im- 
pose any  conditions  which  the  President  may  desire  to  impose. 
The  recital  of  these  two  powers,  therefore,  in  the  New  York  con- 
stitution, may  now  be  regarded  as  unnecessary  verbiage.  Besides, 
the  Governor's  power  to  pardon  is  restricted  to  cases  "  after  con-  - 
viction,^^  while  the  President's  power,  being  general  and  unlimited, 
may  be  exercised  at  any  time  after  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
whether  before  or  after  an  actual  conviction.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Governor  cannot  pardon  for  the  offence  of  treason  or 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  while  the  President  may  exercise  his 
prerogative  in  every  case  except  impeachment  cases.  The  right 
to  grant  a  pardon  for  the  offence  of  treason  was  wisely  conferred 
upon  the  President.  For  obvious  public  reasons  it  is  essential 
and  appropriate  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  should 
always  be  in  a  position  to  promptly  extend  amnesty  in  all  proper 
cases,  pending  a  rebellion  or  insurrection,  or  subsequent  thereto. 
No  other  official  can  so  well  understand  the  situation,  or  appreci- 
ate the  motives  of  public  policy  which  induce  and  require  action 
in  such  emergencies.  There  is  no  legal  distinction  between  a 
pardon  and  an  amnesty.  Amnesty,  however,  is  said  to  be  "  a 
compact  rather  than  a  grant,  and  is  addressed  to  a  population  in- 
stead of  an  individual.''    A  pardon  includes  amnesty. 

There  is  no  restriction  to  the  "  conditions  '*  which  an  Execu- 
tive may  attach  to  a  pardon,  except  that  the  courts  have  held 
that  they  must  be  reasonable.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  he 
cannot  impose  impossible  conditions.  The  most  usual  conditions 
are  as  follows  :  first,  where  the  crime  was  committed  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  the  convict  is  frequently  required  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
generally  five  years — sometimes  for  life,  especially  in  cases  of 
homicide  ;  second,  where  it  appears  that  the  public  interests  will 
bo  peculiarly  subserved  or  the  best  interests  of  the  convict  pro- 
moted, he  is  often  required  to  leave  the  State  or  country 
either  permanently  or  for  a  stated  time.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  conditions  ex- 
acted have  been  genei*ally  fulfilled  in  good  faith.  It  is  believed 
that  the  requirement  in  regard  to  abstaining  from  the  use  of 
liquors  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit.    Many  InBtances 
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can  be  recalled  wte^®  ^^^  Convict  has  been  thoroughly  reformed 

and  where  lie  not  only  ^^i^ained  sober  during  the  allotted  period, 

bnt  ever  afterwards.    In  some  cases  convicts  thus  released  have 

become  conspicnonaly  earnest  in  their  zeal  for  the  temperance 

cause,  and  have  afforded  practical  testimony  as  to  the  wisdom  of 

such  a  condition.     It  cannot  be  denied   that  drunkenness  is  a 

fruitful  source  of  crime,  and  any  restriction  which  tends  to  lessen 

the  evil  should  in  proper  cases  be  freely  imposed  ,and  rigorously 

enforced,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  convict,  but  also  for  the 

protection  of  society. 

The  utility  of  the  other  condition  is  not  so  obvious,  and  it  has 
seldom  been  imposed  in  New  York  in  recent  years.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  is  good  policy  for  the  Executive  of  each 
State  to  seek  to  make  some  other  State  the  asylum  for  its  criminals 
or  to  unload  them  upon  other  countries.  It  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  that  each  State  and  country  should  keep  within  its  own 
borders  its  own  pardoned  criminals,  maintaining  over  them  such 
surveillance  as  prudence  may  dictate.  A  general  policy  of  ex- 
pulsion towards  the  recipients  of  executive  clemency  in  one  State 
is  likely  to  induce  a  similar  course  in  another  State  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, and  a  system  is  thereby  inaugurated  of  compelling  un- 
fortunate convicts  to  find  a  refuge  in  places  other  than  their  own 
homes.  Unless  there  are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  justify 
exceptions,  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  condition  re- 
quiring a  convict  to  leave  the  State  where  ho  was  convicted  should 
not  be  attached  to  a  pardon.  Not  long  since  a  peculiar  and  in- 
teresting case  was  presented  to  me,  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
where  insistence  upon  such  a  condition  seemed  desirable. 

A  bright  young  man,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  had  been 
sent  to  this  country  from  Liberia  by  his  parents,  who  were  repu- 
table and  well-to-do  people,  to  finish  his  education.  Being  some- 
what wild,  he  fell  among  evil  companions  in  New  York  city  and 
was  soon  led  astray.  He  stole  some  money  and  was  sent  to  prison. 
In  consideration  of  his  youth,  his  previous  good  character,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  pardoned  him,  upon  condition  that  he 
return  immediately  to  Liberia  with  the  messenger  whom  his  par- 
ents had  sent  to  accompany  him  home.  It  was  regarded  as  appro- 
priate in  this  case  that  such  a  condition  should  be  insisted  upon, 
not  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  reformation  by  restoring  him  to  the  custody  of  his  par- 
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ents  in  his  own  country.  He  returned  to  Liberia,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  reaches  me  is  that  he  is  now  leading  a  correct 
life. 

In  whom  the  power  of  pardon  should  be  vested  is  a  question 
upon  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  framers  of 
the  federal  constitution  and  of  most  of  our  State  constitutions 
came  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  discussion  and  deliberation, 
that  the  prerogative  properly  belonged  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  council  or  board  in  which  should  be  reposed  at  least  some  ad- 
visory functions  pertaining  to  pardons.  It  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  the  power  is  a  judicial  function,  and  that  its  lodgement 
in  the  Executive  or  in  the  Legislature  is  an  anomaly  in  our  insti- 
tutions. It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  power  is  too  import- 
ant a  one  to  be  reposed  in  a  single  official,  especially  a  Chief 
Executive  who  is  usually  overburdened  with  administrative  duties, 
and  who  must  find  it  impossible  to  devote  the  necessary  time  for 
the  proper  consideration  of  the  numerous  cases  which  are  con- 
stantly before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  division  of  responsibility  in  such  matters.  It  is 
suggested  that,  while  the  responsibility  is  fearful  to  contemplate, 
its  very  magnitude  induces  scrupulousness  and  caution.  It  is 
contended  that  a  tribunal  of  four  men  can  better  evade,  shift, 
and  shirk  responsibility  than  can  one  official,  and  that  the  latter 
is  less  likely  to  be  moved  by  extraneous  influences  than  is  a 
council  or  board.  Hamilton,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  science 
of  government,  reached  the  conclusion  that  "  one  man  appears  to 
be  IV.  more  eligible  dispenser  of  the  mercy  of  the  government  than 
a  body  of  men."  The  force  of  that  conclusion  is  much  aug- 
mented if  it  be  conceded  that  the  one  man  is  conscientious,  inde- 
pendent, and  resolute. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been  some  scandals  connected 
with  the  discharge  of  this  power  by  councils  or  boards  in  certain 
States,  while  there  has  been  no  serious  allegation  that  the  power  has 
ever  been  abused  by  an  Executive.  Whether  favoritism,  prejudice, 
and  sympathy,  in  the  execution  of  this  high  function,  can  better  be 
avoided  by  a  body  of  officials  than  by  a  single  official  is  a  question  not 
free  from  difficulty,  and  there  are  plausible,  if  not  reason- 
ably satisfactory,  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is  probably 
true   that  the   trend  of  publio  opinion  is  against  the    ''  one- 
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mm    power/'     The   majority   of   magazine    contributors    and 
many  modem   law-writers  join  in  the  opposition.     It  is  very 
likely  the    popular  side.      But  after  an   experience    of   seven 
years    in  the    administration    of  this  great  trust,   I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  that  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  our  fathers 
were  wise  when  they  provided  that  the  pardoning  power  should  be 
lodged  in  the  Chief  Executive  alone,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought 
not  now  to  be  transferred. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticism  which  a  single  official  evokes  in 
the  fearless  performance  of  his  duty ;  of  his  liability  to  err ;  of 
the  vast  responsibility  which  he  assumes,  involving  frequently  the 
momentous  question  of  life  or  death  ;  of  the  antagonisms  which 
he  necessarily  creates ;  of  the  severe  strain  and  labor  which  a  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  discharge  of  his  duties  involves ;  and 
yet,  even  in  the  light  of  these  considerations,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  public  interests  are,  as  a  general  rule,  better 
subserved  where  the  responsibility  is  not  divided.  I  realize  the 
fact  that  other  Executives,  emerging  from  several  years'  discharge 
of  such  arduous  duties,  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
I  have  great  respect  for  their  opinions,  but  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
with  them.  I  recall  the  instance  where  a  most  distinguished  and 
able  Governor  of  a  Western  State,  at  the  close  of  his  official  term, 
issued  a  pamphlet  earnestly  and  vigorously  arguing  against  the  pos- 
session of  the  pardoning  power  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  and 
a'lvising  the  creation  of  a  board  to  assume  that  function.  Under 
tht-'  constitution  of  his  State  he  was  deprived  of  the  veto  power, 
neither  could  he  approve  bills,  and  he  had  no  voice  in  tlie  legis- 
lation enacted,  while  his  principal  duties,  aside  from  the  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power,  consisted  in  the  appointment  of  notaries 
public  ;  and  yet  he  seemed  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  the 
responsibility  assumed  that  he  actually  advocated  a  transfer  to 
another  tribunal  of  about  the  only  important  duty  which  invested 
the  office  of  Governor  with  dignity  and  character. 

In  other  States,  where  Governors  are  busily  occupied  with  im- 
portant legislative  and  other  duties,  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
unable  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  pardon  cases  is 
not  without  weight ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  competent  and 
faithful  pardon  clerk,  who  is  usually,  and  always  should  be,  pro- 
vided, it  would  seem  as  though  a  painstaking  and  diligent 
Executive  should  be  able   to  exercise  the  high  prerogative  re- 
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posed  in  him  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  manner^  and  with  honor 
and  credit  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  clemency  is  a  semi- 
judicial  act^  and  that  inasmuch  as  Executives  have^  as  a  general 
rule,  no  authority  to  summon  witnesses  or  to  take  testimony  in  a 
formal  way,  their  examination  of  pardon  cases  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect  and  to  a  large  degree  ex  parte  and  unsatisfactory^ 
and  that,  therefore,  additional  reasons  are  furnished  why  such 
functions  should  be  discharged  by  a  court  expressly  created  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  some  force  to  this  contention,  because 
cases  are  constantly  arising  where  a  searching  oral  examination 
of  witnesses  is  indispensable  to  a  proper  determination  of  the 
merits  of  the  application.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
New  York,  where,  in  1887,  at  my  instance,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  (chap.  213  of  the  laws  of  1887),  providing  for  the  sub- 
podnaing  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers  in 
any  matter  arising  before  the  Governor  upon  an  application  for 
executive  clemency,  and  also  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 
a  referee  to  take  any  testimony  which  may  be  offered.  I  regard 
such  a  statute  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  facilities  required 
for  a  proper  and  just  administration  of  the  criminal  laws. 

What  are  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  clemency  should 
proceed  ?  It  is  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer  this  question.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  clemency  should  be  based  upon  public  con- 
siderations. General  and  consistent  rules  should  be  observed  as 
far  as  possible,  although  each  case  must  largely  depend  upon  its 
own  particular  circumstances.  It  is  seldom  that  there  are  any 
two  cases  exactly  alike ;  and  this  fact  opens  up  a  large  field  of  dis- 
cretion to  be  wisely  exercised.  It  is  clear  that  the  constitutional 
provisions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  so  broad  that  the  pardon- 
ing power  must  be  deemed  to  be  absolutely  discretionary.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  courts  have  the  authority  to  compel 
an  Executive  simply  to  decide  a  pardon  case.  He  may,  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  the  application,  regard 
his  duty  as  best  discharged  by  holding  the  case  without  final 
determination  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  how  his  course  in 
that  respect  can  be  reviewed  by  any  judicial  or  other  tribunal. 
He  should  always  act  from  the  highest  motives  of  public  policy 
and  regardless  of  personal  consequences  ;  without  trepidation,  fear, 
or  favor  ;  unaffected  by  political  or  other  improper  influences ; 
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nnawed  by  public  clamor  or  prejudice  ;  with  courage,  integrity, 
and  good  judgment. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  he  should  interfere  as  an  act  of 
political  justice,  where  some  corrupt  and  unworthy  judge,  un- 
mindful of  his  duty,  has  undertaken  to  serve  the  ends  of  partisan- 
ship by  the  improper  exercise  of  arbitrary  powers  in  cases  involv- 
ing political  consequences.     Such  instances  are  rare,  however. 

There  is  a  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  surrounding  the  par- 
doning power  which  renders  it  a  most  delicate  and  thankless 
daty  to  discharge— a  task  usually  not  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  public.  It  is  governed  by  no  fixed  or  arbitrary  rules.  It  is 
controlled  by  no  higher  authority.  The  popular  idea  is  that  it 
may  be  exercised  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Executive,  and  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  expose  his  reasons.  But  the  constitution  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  the  constitutions  of  several  other  States, 
requires  that  the  Governor  '^  shall  annually  communicate  to  the 
Legislature  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon  granted, 
stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the  crime  of  which  he  was  con- 
victed, the  sentence  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of  the  commuta- 
tion, pardon,  or  reprieve,^'  and  a  long-established  custom  seems 
to  demand  that  the  reasons  upon  which  his  decision  is  predicated 
shall  accompany  his  report.  There  can,  therefore,  very  properly 
be  no  secrecy  concerning  his  action.  It  is  a  public  and  not  a 
private  proceeding.  The  Legislature  and  the  people,  while  unable 
to  reverse  his  action,  may  judge  of  its  merits  themselves. 

It  is  well  said  that  "  a  pardon  is  purely  an  act  of  grace. '^     No 

one  is  entitled  to  it  as  a  matter  of  strict  right.      Mere  sympathy 

should  not  dictate  its  allowance,  but   considerations  of  mercy 

alone  are  sometimes  sufficient.     Shakespeare's  Portia,  '^  a  young 

and  learned  doctor  to  our  court,''  is  made  to  say  that  the  quality 

of  mercy 

"  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  hia  crown. " 

How  far  mere  mercy  may  be  the  controlling  motive  for  grant- 
ing a  pardon  is  a  question  addressed  solely  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Executive.  There  can  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  "  when 
mercy  seasons  justice,"  if  the  act  proceeds  not  from  a  mere  whim, 
but  is  approved  by  an  honest  and  sound  discretion.  It  has  been 
tersely  said  **  that  the  very  notion  of  mercy  implies  the  accuracy 
of  the  claims  of  justice." 
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There  are  a  few  general  rales  or  principles  which  may  be  laid 
down  as  safe  to  follow  in  these  cases.  ^. 

1st.  The  Executive  should  not  interfere  to  correct  mere  errors 
of  law  which  may  be  remedied  by  an  appellate  court. 

2nd.  He  should  await  the  final  determination  of  a  criminal 
case. 

3rd.  The  findings  upon  disputed  questions  of  fact  decided  bv 
a  jury  should  usually  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

4th.  Newly-discovered  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  tlie 
prisoner  may  be  accepted,  provided  relief  based  upon  it  cannot  be 
had  in  court. 

5th.  Cases  should  not  be  considered  where  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment does  not  exceed  a  year,  except  upon  the  allegation  of 
entire  innocence.  (This  rule  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  Execu- 
tive from  the  multiplicity  of  small  cases  arising  under  sentences 
from  the  minor  courts.) 

6th.  The  prisoner's  conduct  while  in  prison  must  have  been 
good. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  the  public  to  know  the  routine  course 
which  is  generally  taken  when  an  application  for  a  pardon  is  en- 
tertained. A  petition  must  be  presented  from  the  convict,  or  in 
his  behalf,  setting  forth  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  tlie  con- 
viction and  the  grounds  npon  which  executive  interposition  is 
asked  ;  and  upon  its  filing  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  district  attorney 
who  prosecuted  the  case  and  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  which  they  have  official 
knowledge,  and  for  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  application 
for  pardon.  Another  letter  is  sent  to  the  warden  of  the  prison 
whore  the  convict  is  confined,  asking  for  a  report  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  since  his  incarceration  ;  and  when 
replies  are  received  from  these  three  sources,  the  case  is  ready  for 
examination  by  the  Executive. 

Naturally  the  opinions  of  the  judge  and  district  attorney  are 
entitled  to  considerable  weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  case, 
although  they  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sometimes  the  facts 
upon  which  clemency  is  sought  have  arisen  since  the  trial,  and 
these  officials  have  no  knowledge  concerning  them.  Where  both 
concur  in  recommending  the  pardon,  it  is  ordinarily,  though  not 
always,  granted.  If  their  opinions  differ,  the  case  usually  receives 
farther  and  more  careful  consideration.     If  the  case  is  otherwise 
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mentoriouBy  but  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  while  confined  has 
been  bad,  tlie  application  is  denied.  This  seemingly  harsh  coarse 
is  essential  to  preserve  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the  prison. 
The  cases  which  are  very  difficult  satisfactorily  to  decide  are 
those  where  the  prisoner  is  concededly  more  or  less  guilty,  but 
where  the  pnnishment  which  has  been  imposed  seems  to  be  ezcess- 
ire.  Some  contend  that  a  merely  excessive  sentence  presents  no 
proper  ground  for  executive  interference.  It  is  urged,  not  with- 
out some  force,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  Executive  to 
revise  the  sentences  of  the  courts  simply  because  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  may  differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  judge  as  to  the 
punishment  needed.  The  judge  who  sees  the  witnesses  and 
hears  all  the  evidence  is  certainly  more  competent,  usually,  than 
a  stranger  to  determine  what  the  proper  sentence  should  be.  Yet, 
while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  evident  that  a  judge  unconsciously  is 
often  unduly  influenced  by  the  prejudiced  atmosphere  of  a  court- 
room and  the  unreasonable  clamor  of  a  community,  and  hastily 
inflicts  a  sentence  which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  would  not 
deliberately  approve ;  and  injustice  would  clearly  result  if  a  gen- 
eral rule  should  be  observed  which  forbids  sentences  from  being 
commuted,  although  concededly  excessive.  Let  me  give  an  illus- 
tration. 

A  young  man  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age,  living  in  a 
rural  county  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  left 
his  home  to  find  work  upon  a  farm,  his  parents  moving  at  about 
the  same  time  to  Buffalo.  Unable  to  find  steady  work,  he  roamed 
about  the  country,  and  unfortunately  fell  into  the  company  of  a 
hardened  criminal,  who  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him,  when 
one  day  they  entered  a  dwelling-house,  the  family  being  absent, 
and  secured  something  to  eat,  and  the  young  man  stole  a  dollar 
and  two  cents.  They  were  subsequently  arrested,  and  they  botli 
pleaded  guilty  to  burglary,  the  young  man  refusing  to  give  hit^ 
true  name  for  fear  his  parents  would  hear  of  his  disgrace.  His 
companion  being  shown  to  be  an  experienced  burglar,  indignation 
in  the  county  ran  high  against  the  two.  Without  making  any 
particular  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  history  of  the  young 
man,  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  twenty-six  years'  imjyrison- 
meni  in  the  State  Prison.  This  was  in  September,  1888,  and 
his  parents  did  not  learn  of  his  misfortune  until  about  June, 
1891,  he  being  all  the  mean  time  in  prison.     Ilis  parents  then 
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presented  an  application  for  a  commatation  of  his  sentence^ 
which  was  entertained.  The  district  attorney  wrote  that  since 
the  conviction  he  had  '•  investigated  the  case  more  thoroughly/* 
and  had  '^come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sentence  was  somewhat 
excessive/'  The  judge  attempted  no  justification,  and  simply 
wrote  :  "  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  ex- 
tend to  him  executive  clemency/'  It  was  shown  that  the  young 
man  had  never  been  arrested  before  and  that  his  previous  char- 
acter was  excellent.  I  promptly  commuted  his  sentence,  and  he 
was  immediately  released  from  prison.  His  sentence  was  an  out- 
rageous one  and  wholly  indefensible.  He  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  not  to  prison.  The  case  fitting- 
ly illustrates  the  necessity  for  executive  interposition  in  instances 
where  excessive  sentences  have  been  thoughtlessly  or  unfairly 
imposed. 

The  fatal  illness  of  a  prisoner  is  a  constant  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Executive,  because  it  is  made  a  very  common  ground  of 
application  for  the  commutation  of  sentences,  and  presents  many 
difficulties.  There  is  a  sort  of  prevailing  notion  among  the  peo- 
ple, or  some  classes  of  them,  that  any  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  die  in  prison,  but  that  he  should  be  released  whenever 
his  illness  is  believed  to  be  fatal.  Such  people  argue 
that  the  public  interests  cannot  sufFer  if  the  prisoner  should 
be  allowed  to  die  outside  of  prison  walls,  and  that  the  dictates  of 
humanity  require  that  himself  and  his  friends  should  be  spared 
the  alleged  disgrace  of  such  an  ending  of  his  life.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  both  he  and  they  have  been,  in  reality,  as  much  dis- 
graced by  the  original  sentence  and  imprisonment  as  they  can 
possibly  be  by  the  simple  death  of  the  convict  in  prison  ;  yet  the 
fact  cannot  be  disguised  that,  either  from  superstition,  prejudice, 
or  whim,  the  popular  idea  is  that  to  such  a  prisoner  oaght  not  to  be 
refused  the  poor  privilege  of  dying  among  his  friends  and  outside 
of  prison  scenes.  The  denial  of  such  a  request  does  seem  cruel 
and  apparently  heartless  ;  yet  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  proba- 
bly  true  that  the  accommodations  of  the  prison  hospital  and  the 
skilled  attention  which  the  prisoner  receives  are  far  better  than 
would  be  afforded  him  among  his  own  friends. 

It  seems  quite  impossible  to  establish  an  arbitrary  rule  in  this 
class  of  disagreeable  cases.  Where  the  sick  prisoner  is  serving 
out  a  lifo^sentence,  the  request  for  release  upon  the  sole  ground 
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of  his  fatal  illness  may  be  more  easily  denied  than  when  the 
sentence  is  for  a  term  of  years,  because  a  life-sentence 
contemplates  the  death  of  the  convict  while  in  prison,  but  a 
fatal  illness  during  a  short  term  is  an  unexpected  event.  A 
practical  difficulty  arises  sometimes  when  the  prisoner  is  ill 
and  the  physicians  think  he  cannot  recover  and  his  friends  are 
urging  the  necessitv  of  soeedv  action.  The  Governor  must  tw.t 
promptly  and  upon  the  information  before  him,  and  is  liable  to 
err.  An  instance  is  on  record  in  the  State  of  New  York  where 
one  of  my  distinguished  predecessors  pardoned  a  very  sick  con- 
vict upon  the  sole  ground  that  he  was  likely  to  die,  and,  though 
the  medical  representations  were  abundant  that  his  illness  would 
prove  fatal,  he  subsequently  recovered  and  is  alive  to-day.  It 
might  be  a  questionable  exercise  of  power,  or  at  least  a  violation 
of  propriety,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  granting  a  pardon  that  the 
convict  should  die  or  else  be  returned  to  prison.  Public  senti- 
ment would  probably  revolt  at  such  an  obnoxious  and  unusual 
condition. 

In  July,  1888, 1  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  the  death- 
sentence  of  an  Italian  woman  named  Ghiara  Gignaralc,  who  had 
\ioen  con>  icted  of  murdering  her  husband,  and  among  the  grounds 
for  my  action  which  were  stated  at  the  time,  in  my  ''Public  Papers'' 
of  that  year,  appears  the  following  :  *' .  .  .  it  is  certified  to  me 
by  eminent  physicians,  in  whom  I  must  place  confidence,  that  the 
prisoner  is  and  has  been  for  some  time  seriously  ill,  and  that  in 
all  probability  she  cannot  survive  over  a  year  at  the  most,  and  is 
likely  to  die  at  any  time.''  One  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians 
in  the  country  wrote  :  ''  In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
live  longer  than  a  year  at  the  utmost."  Yet  she  is  alive  to-day, 
and  is  understood  to  be  enjoying  fair  health  in  the  New  York 
Penitentiary. 

Where  a  sentence  is  for  a  short  term  and  a  prisoner  is  so  dan- 
gerously ill  that  his  recovery  is  believed  to  be  impossible,  the 
exercise  of  clemency  may  be  justified  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
although  there  may  be  no  other  grounds  upon  which  to  support 
it.  Y'et  even  this  safe  nile  subjects  the  Executive  to  the  constant 
importunities  of  friends  who,  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the  illness 
of  a  prisoner,  besiege  the  Executive  for  immediate  favorable 
action. 

The  desirability  of  some  general  rule  of  action  in  these  cases 
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is  very  apparent.  Their  proiwr  diapositiou  occaeious  more  stixietjr 
and  annoyance  to  the  Executive,  and  demands  greater  circucn- 
Bpection,  than  almost  any  other  olase  of  cusee. 

Whether  executive  clemency  Bhould  be  (reely  or  Bparingly 
exercised  baa  given  rise  to  much  discuseion.  I  have  conversed 
at  different  times  with  Goveruoi's  Seymour,  Tilden,  Hobinaoo, 
Kentoi],  Cornell,  and  Cleveland,  of  my  own  State,  upun  this  point, 
and  the  impression  which  I  derived  from  such  inttrviewa  with  aJl 
of  thorn,  except  Governor  Cornell,  waa  that,  if  they  had  any  criti- 
cism to  eipreas  in  regard  to  their  own  action,  it  waa  that  tliey  had 
not  exercised  the  pardoning  power  freely  enough.  As  I  nnder- 
stood  it,  they  would  have  preferred  to  give  pardon  cases  more 
consideration,  but  were  unable  to  do  ao  because  of  nnmerona 
other  important  duties  which  constantly  engaged  their  atteotion. 

Another  source  of  embarraasraent  to  an  Executive  aiiaea 
where  a  jury  finds  a  pnsouer  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  at  the  same  time  recommends  him  to  tlie  morcy  of  the  court. 
Such  a  recommendation  is  without  legal  effect  and  cannot  be 
connidered  by  the  court  in  mitigation  of  the  sontence  which  the 
law  imperatively  requires  shall  be  imposed.  But  it  is  made  the 
baaia  of  an  appeal  to  the  Executive  for  clemency,  and  miiat  bo  re- 
spectfully considered.  It  haa  been  ignored  in  many  cases,  but  in 
a  few  it  baa  been  reganled  as  of  auHicient  weight,  in  connection, 
however,  with  other  facts,  to  require  executive  interference.  It 
is  believed  that  such  recommendationa  should  not  be  encouraged. 
They  enable  u  jury  to  eacnpe  or  evade  the  just  ruapODsibiUties 
which  attach  to  their  poaition.  They  sccuru  vcrdicta  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  rendered.  They  unduly  stimulate  ap- 
peals to  clemency  and  arouae  expectations  which  ordinarily  can- 
not be  realized.  Neither  should  courts,  in  my  judgment,  antici- 
pate or  prejudice  executive  action  in  their  dotorminotion  of 
criminal  caaea.  I  have  known  of  one  or  two  cases  whore  convto- 
tiuiia  for  murder  in  the  firat  degree  have  been  ufTirmed,  and  yet 
the  court  haa  soun  lit  to  suggeot  that  the  case  waa  a  proper  ou« 
(or  oxocntivo  tntcrpoaition. 

The  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  should  be  so  regulated  aa 
toculiMirvo  the  beat  intereats  of  the  State  and  iit  the  same  time 
toficcnre,  if  puaoible,  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Clumuucy 
may  often  ho  wieoly  (txlcnded  whvru  a  deserving  c^onvict  I 
long  to  aerve  and  stcoily  eniployment  ahall  be  gnamntoec 
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The  poor  of  all  great  cities  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  those  who  work  for  wages,  miserably  low  but  fairly 
regular,  whose  earnings  keep  them  from  starving,  though  never  suffi- 
cient to  remove  them  from  the  verge  of  famine  ;  whose  good  fortune 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  expression  that  they  are  not  chronically 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  The  second  class  includes  those  who 
are.  The  rookeries  in  which  they  live  are  the  plague-spots  of  great 
towns.  It  is  an  army  wretched  and  weary,  recruited  from  the 
refuse — if  so  cruel  a  word  may  be  used — of  every  country  under 
heaven.  Their  continued  existence  is  a  standing  wonder  and  a 
standing  menace, — a  wonder  because  how  the  gains  of  their  sweated 
labor  and  petty  peddling  can  support  them  is  a  mystery  ;  a  menace 
/because  no  public  peace  or  morality  can  be  secure  with  such  a 
class  in  our  midst. 

My  definition  of  this  second  class  almost  excludes  comparison ; 
utter  destitution  knows  of  few  degrees.  In  America  food  is 
cheaper,  and  fewer  meet  their  death  by  starving ;  and,  indeed, 
among  the  native  American  population  of  New  York  fejv  are 
wholly  destitute  ;  while  in  London  the  casual  dock  laborer,  the 
'*  unemployed,*'  the  captives  of  the  sweating-den,  in  spite  of  our 
vast  mass  of  Jewish  labor,  are  English  or  Irish,  and  form  the  bulk 
of  the  pauper  outcasts. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  New 
York  has  produced  within  its  precincts  samples  of  the  vices  of  all 
nations.  In  London  we  have  nothing  parallel  to  Chinatown  and 
the  Arab  quarter.  When  I  visited  the  former  of  these,  I  saw  an 
American  girl  lying  senseless  in  an  opium  den,  surrounded  by  the 
heathen  authors  of  her  shame ;  herself,  their  fellow  victim,  in 
the  toils  of  that  relentless  vice.     As  I  looked  upon  that  scene. 
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^Y^^^Yv  scetJ^^  j^  pr^Ye  the  lie  to  one's  belief  in  the  divine  spark 
tViat  cx^^^.^T"   ^^^y  human  heart,  another  girl  passing  me  where 
1  stood,  ^^^  ^  ^^int  blush  of  shame  that  spoke  of  the  memories 
of  a  \)Tig^^^  P^t,  covered  that  poor  degraded  child  with  a  news- 
paper t^»^  ^*y  ^t  hand. 

The  curse  of  poverty  is  great,  but  in  no  country  has  anything 
gtruclt  me  as  so  horrible  as  this  reenforcement  of  the  evil  that  we 
know  by  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  heathen  world.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  linger  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  to  tax  all  the 
enthuBiasm  and  eloquence  that  man  or  woman  could  muster  to 
denounce  as  the  vilest,  the  most  unnatural,  and  the  most  fester- 
ing eril  of  modem  times. 

To  pafis  to  the  first  of  my  two  classes  of  the  poor.  In  London 
what  strikes  one  most  is  their  immense  number  and  low  individual 
calibre.  Their  long  subjection  has  so  robbed  them  of  ambition 
and  self-respect  that  the  one  thing  that  would  raise  them — the 
wish  to  rise — has  to  be  instilled,  instead  of  helped.  Such  is  the 
work  of  centuries  of  neglect ;  such  the  nemesis  that  the  apathy  of 
our  fathers  has  brought  upon  us. 

Whitechapel  is  the  district  which  has  generally  been  taken  to 
be  the  worst  in  our  English  metropolis.  Really  it  is  only  typical 
of  a  score  of  areas  such  as  South  Lambeth,  St.  Pancras,  South- 
wark,  and  Soho.  But  Whitechapel  will  serve  as  an  example,  and 
for  choice  let  us  take  our  stand  in  the  Mile-End  Road. 

This  is  a  magnificent  thoroughfare  running  through  all  East 
London  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  its  confines  at  Bow — a  street 
wider  than  any  I  have  seen  in  New  York,  with  pavements  on 
either  side  almost  as  wide  as  the  roadway  itself.  Here,  one  would 
thinkj  was  the  great  opportunity  for  a  popular  boulevard,  green 
with  trees,  and  bright  with  flowers  and  little  lawns,  showing  in 
its  splendor  some  of  the  wealth  the  daily  toil  of  its  teeming 
millions  produce.  Alas !  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  wealth  is  gone 
to  deck  the  lazy  West  End,  and  the  only  gayety  is  the  garishness 
of  vice.  On  a  Saturday  night,  here  in  the  heart  of  London,  in 
this  great  artery  of  its  system,  what  shall  we  see  ? 

The  wide  street  brilliantly  lit,  brighter  than  any  street  in  all 
the  town ;  but  not  by  the  public  gas-lamps.  The  sidewalk  alive 
with  the  passing  crowd  ;  but  this  is  not  the  throbbing  pulse  of 
industry.  The  air  resounds  with  the  voices  of  men  and  of 
women  ;  but  there  is  nothing  human  in  the  sound. 
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The  brightness  is  the  glare  of  the  gin-palace  lamps.  We  can 
see  forty  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  street  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  beat  of  the  shuffling  footsteps  is  the  march  of 
hopeless  fellow  creatures  sullenly  tramping  to  Saturday's  sorry 
saturnalia.  The  cries  that  strike  through  the  cold  night  air  fall 
like  a  whip  upon  our  hearing,  for  over  all  there  rings  the  shrill 
shriek  of  women  lost  to  womanhood;  and  I  know  no  more  dread- 
ful sound  than  the  outcry,  indecent  and  profane,  of  a  drunken 
woman.  In  this  fearful  pandemonium  there  are  many  such. 
The  shadows  on  the  gin-shop  doors  are  the  shadows  of  mothers 
drinking  at  the  bar  within,  drinking  with  their  babies  sometimes 
at  their  breasts,  drinking  their  children's  food  and  liyes  away. 
It  is  here  that  girls  are  led  by  drink  to  forget  their  virtue,  and 
then  to  forget  their  vice ;  and — shame  upon  us  that  this  is  so  ! — 
it  is  by  the  hands  of  women,  mostly  young,  that  the  poison  is 
handed  across  the  bar. 

Here  at  a  moment's  glance  you  may  see  the  distinctive  curse  of 
London's  poor.  The  women  drink.  Mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 
wives,  grown  women,  children  of  tender  years — the  gin-shop  is 
open  to  all,  and  all  go  to  it.  Nowhere  in  New  York  did  I  see  or 
hear  of  women  not  utterly  abandoned  habitually  frequenting 
saloons.  Nowhere  in  London  is  there  a  public  house  but  the 
women  will  be  as  good  (?)  customers  as  the  men.    It  is  impossible 

to  overrate  the  influence,  the  soul-destroying  influence,  this  has 
had  upon  the  homes  of  the  poor  ;  for  it  is  by  this,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  has  come  to  be  hopelessly  con- 
fused where  it  is  not  absolutely  lost.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  mother  who  since  marriage  has  been  a  faithful  wife,  and  perhaps 
before  that  a  virtuous  girl,  looking  on  with  indifference  while  her 
daughter ''goes  on  the  streets,"  and  is  lost  in  the  unnumbered 
legion  of  victims  hourly  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  vice.  She  may 
regret  the  fact,  as  a  mother  in  a  wealthier  station  might  regret 
her  daughter  marrying  beneath  her,  but  there  is  no  shock,  no 
natural  horror,  at  the  wanton  marring  of  God's  fairest  handi- 
work, a  woman's  soul.  In  our  long  worship  of  mammon,  the 
shame  of  poverty  and  the  shame  of  sin  have  got  confused  :  to  the 
poor  in  their  misery  the  burden  of  disgrace  is  but  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  load  they  already  carry. 

It  is  this  demoralization  that  makes  the  case  so  serious  ;  this 
that  differentiates  them  from  their  compeers  in  misfortune  in 
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slum  ;  but,  thank  God  !  his  trade  is  being  made  harder  every 
day,  and  the  worst  tale  of  London  is  better  than  what  I  saw  in 
this  city  a  week  ago.  Three  men  sleeping  in  a  cellar,  their  beds 
a  few  boards  stretched  across  the  barrels  that  held  the  fruit  they 
hawked  by  day  ;  the  floor  of  mud,  with  pools  of  filthy  water  here 
and  there  ;  and  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  such  quarters  with  the 
rats  each  was  paying  thirty-five  cents  a  week — eighteen  pence  of 
English  money  !  It  is  probably  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  New  York  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  down-town  back 
alleys  can  eclipse  in  horror  the  worst  purlieus  of  Liverpool  and 
London.  When  disasters  such  as  the  fire  in  Madison  Street  alley 
occur.  Fifth  Avenue  learns  for  the  first  time  "  how  the  other 
half  live/' 

Here  are  evils  that  must  be  faced  and  manfully  grappled  with. 
In  London  the  fact  that  the  evil  is  of  old  standing,  the  lack  of 
field  for  labor,  the  daily  addition  to  the  pauper  class  by  foreign 
immigration  from  abroad  and  native  immigration  from  the  im- 
poverished rural  districts,  all  make  the  problem  more  compli- 
cated and  more  difficult  of  solution.  New  York  is  a  modem  city 
— I  understand  its  rapid  growth  dates  from  1812 — standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  continent  whose  wealth  and  enterprise  are  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  To  her  the  task  of  dealing  with  her  poor  should 
be  as  easy  as  it  is  urgent.  What  kind  of  citizens  must  conditions 
such  as  I  have  alluded  to  produce  ?  The  very  glory  of  New  York's 
democratic  liberty  will  be  the  guarantee  of  future  disaster.  A 
race  of  paupers  would  be  a  mocking  ofibet  to  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  world's  greatest  republic.  In  America  an  hereditary 
class  of  idlers  strikes  one  as  an  anomaly — at  whichever  end  of 

the  social  scale  it  may  occur. 

Isabel  Somerset. 


<y> 


"NINETY   MIIES  IN  EIGHTY-NINE  MINUTES." 

BY  THEODORE    YOORHEBS,    GENERAL    SUPERINTEKDEKT    OF  THE 
NSW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 


''Another  record  broken.  A  remarkably  qaick  trip  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  Washington/'  These  are  the  headlines  that  appear 
in  the  morning  papers,  and  call  attention  to  the  latest  fast,  long- 
distance special  train.  The  account  goes  on  tQ  say  that  the  dis- 
tance, 2*^7  miles,  was  covered  in  exactly  foar  hours'  running 
time,  and  that ''  the  party  aboard  was  delighted  at  breaking  the 
record." 

Of  those  who  read  this  account,  how  few  gave  a  thought  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  feat  and  the  fine  organization  necessary  to 
make  it  possible  I  Even  of  those  who  were  passengers  on  the 
train  in  question,  how  few,  aside  from  the  professional  railway 
men  who  may  have  been  of  the  party,  appreciated  the  details  of 
the  effort  that  was  being  made  for  their  benefit  !  To  make  such 
a  trip  possible  required,  first,  a  road-bed,  solid,  substantial  in 
every  respect,  free  from  bad  curves,  guarded  from  all  liability  of 
obstruction,  and  protected  by  reliable  signals.  Next,  that  the 
rolling  stock  and  motive  power  be  in  perfect  order  and  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  the  work  assigned.  And,  finally,  after  the  most 
careful  preparation,  all  would  have  gone  for  naught  had  not  the 
actual  handling  of  the  train  been  put  in  charge  of  engineers 
whose  experience,  skill,  nerve,  and  courage  fitted  them  for  the 
work.  Such  men  are  rare  and  by  their  employers  valued,  but  by 
the  public  seldom  appreciated. 

The  technical  knowledge  required  to  handle  a  locomotive  engine 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  acquire.  Ordinarily  a  boy,  after  spend- 
ing a  preliminary  year  or  so  in  the  round-house  or  shops,  is  put  on 
an  engine  as  a  fireman.  His  period  of  service  in  that  capacity  varies 
greaUy  according  to  the  natural  ability  he  may  display  and  the 
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exigencies  of  the  service.  From  a  fireman  he  is  promoted  to 
the  first  or  lowest  grade  of  engineer,  i.e.,  on  a  yard  or  shifting 
engine.  From  that  he  is  promoted,  in  due  time,  to  the  next 
grade,  that  of  freight  engineer,  and  finally  he  is  put  in  charge  of 
a  passenger  locomotive. 

A  man,  to  fill  this  position,  should  have  had  sufficient 
experience  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  in  any  case  of  emergency ; 
should  be  prompt  and  quick  indecision,  clear-eyed,  alert,  watch- 
ful for  any  indication  of  danger,  free  from  fear  or  nervousness, 
forgetful  of  self  if  danger  does  confront  him.  To  the  credit  of 
American  locomotive  engineers,  it  must  be  said,  our  records  show 
that  we  have  many  such  men  in  active  service  to-day. 

Yet  a  man  may  be  all  this  and  thorouglily  competent  to 
handle  a  regular  passenger  train,  who  would  still  be  unfit  for  such 
record  breaking  service  as  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  news- 
paper comment.  "  Ninety  miles  in  eighty-nine  minutes  ! "  *'  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  miles  in  one  hundred  and  forty  minutes 
without  a  stop  !  '*  One  can  hardly  appreciate  what  this  means 
until  one  sits  by  the  engineer's  side  and  sees  it  done. 

The  skill  and  judgment  come  from  long  experience ;  the  cool- 
ness, the  watchful  eye,  and  the  nerve  are  born  in  the  man  and 
cannot  be  acquired.  Great  generals  are  born,  not  made.  So  it  is 
with  fine  engineers.  No  amount  of  experience  will  produce  them 
unless  they  possess  the  special  qualities  needed. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  single  accident  will  destroy  the 
future  of  a  capable  man.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  young  engi- 
neer employed  on  a  railway  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  was  in 
every  way  fitted  for  his  position.  Intelligent,  quick-witted,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  locomotive,  he  was  prudent,  watch- 
ful, prompt  in  emergencies,  and  capable  of  performing  any  duty 
required.  One  dark  night,  while  running  a  regular  passenger 
train  and  passing  over  a  specially  crooked  portion  of  the  line, 
there  suddenly  appeared  before  him  the  headlight  of  an  approach- 
ing locomotive  on  the  same  track.  No  time  to  do  more  than  shut 
off  steam  and  apply  the  brakes,  and  the  collision  occurred.  Both 
engines  wore  overturned  and  badly  wrecked.  The  fireman  had 
had  a  moment's  warning  from  the  engineer  and  jumped.  The 
engineer  stood  by  his  work,  and  went  down  in  the  wreck.  When 
picked  up,  his  shoulder  was  dislocated,  but  no  bones  were  broken, 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  be  sent  to  his  liome.    Uis principal  trouble 
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ently  did  nothing  for  nearly  two  hours.  He  did  not  move  the 
throttle-valve  nor  touch  a  lever.  Except  for  his  watchful  look 
ahead  one  would  not  have  thought  him  on  duty.  Approaching 
the  end  of  hia  run,  he  got  oS  his  seat,  took  oS  hia  overalla,  and 
had  the  fireman  give  him  a  boain  of  water,  with  which  he  washed 
bis  hand^  A  few  minutes  later  be  gradually  shut  o9  steam,  and 
then  with  the  air-brake  brought  tbe  heavy  train  to  a  stop  at  the 
end  of  an  eighty-one  miles  run,  exactly  ou  schedule  time.  Suoh 
coolness  and  accuracy  can  only  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  daily 
habit  and  long  experience. 

Tbe  recent  exceptioually  fast  service  between  New  York  and 
BufiFalo,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  has  proved  no  more  trying  to  tbe 
engineers  who  run  the  train  than  to  those  of  other  regular  trains 
of  the  same  line.  The  8])eed  ia  a  question  of  power  and  weight 
— tbe  jiower  of  the  locomotivo  to  do  its  work  easily  and  the  weight 
of  the  train.  The  chief  anxiety  of  the  engineer  is  as  to  whether 
hia  engine  ia  in  firat-claas  condition,  capable  of  doing  the  work 
called  for  without  crowdiug.  He  kuows  that  every  man  ou  th« 
line  ia  alert  and  looking  for  hia  train,  that  every  poKsible  precau- 
tion ia  taken  to  insure  him  a  clear  track,  that  tho  chance  uf  any 
obstrnctiou  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  lie  drivus  hia  cngiuo,  con- 
Bcioua  that  he  has  the  best  "run"  on  the  road,  that  ho  baa  a 
position  eagerly  sought  after,  with  no  thought  of  possible  danger, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  his  ougJue  ia  cajtable  uf  suoh  work 
and  that  he  is  identified  with  a  ntad  where  sucli  work  is  posaiblu. 

Irregular  or  special  train  sorvico  is  accompanied  with  moro 
risk  of  accident  than  regular  service.  It  constantly  happens  that 
the  requirements  of  tbe  business  necessitate  spei^ial  service,  often 
on  very  short  notice.  Such  work  always  involves  a  certain  riak, 
and  is  proportionately  trying  to  tbe  engineers.  Especially  is  such 
service  dangerous  when  performed  at  night  or  in  astorm  or  dense 
fog.  To  drive  an  engine  "  running  extra  "  on  a  dark  nigbt  or 
through  a  driving  anow-atorm  or  heavy  fog  ia  w  utiplcaiuiat  * 
duty  as  can  be  aastgned  to  an  engineer :  the  chiof  danger  bving, 
not  tbe  risk  of  collifion,  which  even  in  fog  is  but  slight,  but  tho 
danger  of  atriking  Kome  tresptuaer  walking  on  the  track — •  danger 
which  unfortunately  is  evur  present  to  onr  engineers. 

Thv  annual  raporta  of  tho  Tarious  Statti  Boarda  of  Railway 
[  CommiMio&ers  give  tbit  •tumbor  of  pononi  who  eaoti  year  lose 
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where  a  pair  of  horses  came  off  a  farm-crossing  directly  in  front 
of  a  train.  The  result  was  that  the  engine  was  thrown  in  the 
ditch  bottom  side  up,  the  fireman  killed  outright,  and  the  engi- 
neer and  one  other  employee  seriously  injured. 

That  all  signals  must  be  promptly  obeyed  is  a  matter  of  course. 
This  becomes  a  sort  of  second  nature  to  an  experienced  engineer. 
He  will  shut  off  steam  and  apply  the  air-brake  at  the  sight  of  a 
danger-signal  long  before  a  novice  who  may  be  riding  on  the 
locomotive  with  him  will  have  caught  sight  of  the  signal.  To  aid 
the  engineers  in  this  respect,  where  signals  are  liable  to  be 
obscured  by  smoke  or  escaping  steam,  auxiliary  audible  signals 
are  sometimes  used — torpedoes  on  the  rail  or  gongs. 

Accidents  from  a  direct  failure  to  properly  observe  and  obey 
fixed  visual  signals  are  very  rare.  Yet  when  they  do  occur  the 
consequences  are  so  serious  that  the  attention  of  inventors  has 
been  especially  turned  to  the  subject.  Several  very  ingenious 
devices  have  been  suggested  to  supplement  the  action  of  the  en- 
gineer when  passing  a  danger-signal,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  his  work 
for  him  in  case  of  negligence.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  pro- 
poses to  use  the  compressed  air  of  the  air-brake,  and  by  that 
power,  called  into  action  by  a  guard-rail  on  the  track  and  certain 
electrical  connections,  automatically  to  shut  off  the  steam  on  the 
engine  and  apply  the  brakes  on  the  train,  in  case  of  any  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  engineer. 

The  locomotive  engineers  of  this  country,  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  are  a  picked  body  of  men.  They  are  prudent,  trust- 
worthy, sober,  and  intelligent  in  a  very  high  degree.  In  nothing 
is  this  better  shown  than  in  the  success  that  has  been  attained  by 
them  in  the  organization  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  which  comprises  the  great  majority  of  the  engineei*s 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  form  of  trades-union  which,  under 
the  wise  and  skilful  guidance  of  its  grand  chief  engineer,  has  for 
many  years  upheld  and  advanced  the  best  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers throughout  the  country.  That  the  Brotherhood  has  made 
some  mistakes  its  best  friends  will  not  deny.  But  it  has  proved 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  hundreds  of 
its  members.  And  in  one  especial  feature  its  policy  should  be 
commended.  Differing  from  many  so-called  labor  organizations, 
which  seek  to  level  all  their  members  to  the  grade  of  the  least 
•ffioient,  the  Brotherhood  has  always  recognized  the  necessity 
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THE  FIRST  COST  OF  SHIPS. 

BY  CHARLES  H.   CRAMP. 


Not  long  ago  a  metropolitan  newspaper  quoted  me  in  an 
'interview''  as  saying  that  the  higher  chisses  of  ships  could  be 
built  as  economically  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain. 

This  observation  called  out  a  number  of  inquiries  and  requests 
for  more  specific  information ;  among  which  was  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  The  North  Americak  Review  offering  the  pages 
of  that  eminent  periodical  for  any  elaboration  of  the  subject  sag- 
gested  that  might  seem  proper. 

In  availing  myself  of  that  offer,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  I  do 
so,  not  from  desire  to  provoke  controversy,  but  with  a  view  to 
clear  away  some  prevailing  misapprehension  as  to  the  relative 
state  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  alleged  or  supposed  difference  in  first  cost 
upon  the  growth  of  our  merchant  marine. 

The  scope  suggested  by  this  inquiry  is  naturally  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  single  magazine  paper,  and,  besides,  the  pressure 
of  daily  duties  precludes  such  exhaustive  treatment  as  I  should 
like  to  give  it.  Therefore,  the  tenor  of  this  paper  will  be  that  of 
a  cursory  survey  of  the  most  recent  achievements  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  their  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  ocean  steam  traffic. 

A  review  of  the  comparative  history  of  British  and  American 
shipbuilding  from  the  foundation  of  our  republic  would  be  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  as  showing  a  steady  tendency  to  superior 
workmanship  and  more  elaborate  finish  on  the  part  of  American 
builders,  class  for  class  and  rate  for  rate,  whereby  a  factor  of 
greater  first  cost  was  established,  independent  of  any  other  con- 
ditions ;  but  space  and  time  forbid  anything  more  than  reference 
to  it  as  a  fact. 

Coming  immediately  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  perhaps  no  topic 
which  so  many  men  discuss,  and  so  few  comprehend,  as  the  tech- 
nique of  shipbuilding.    This  fact  is  gratifying  as  an  evidence  of 
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«rro^\t%&  V        eWt^  ^^t,  but  it  often  ^ves  rise  to  amusing  conire- 

^^^ns*     ^^^  ifTeat  ^^^»  *^®  frequenters  of  the  smoking-room  of 

one  ot   o^^  A  *.     ^-^ns- Atlantic  liners^  in  a  recent  passage^  had 

Y^een  tre^^^    ,    ^oluble  disquisition  on  the  comparative  **  lines ' 

oi  cert^^^  ^^Ai  ^^*^®^-     Persons  not  familiar  with  the  subject 

were  proto^BQ  y  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  gentleman 

^aa   »^  anthonty^    Finally  one  of  the  listeners  interrupted  the 

discourse  to  ittq^if^  ^h^t  the  gentleman  understood  the  term 

fti  lines  of  A  ship  "  to  mean.     He  was  unable  to  define  the  term 

at  all.     I^  ^  ^his  ^^  of  limited  public  knowledge  that   makes 

misapprehension  so  easy^  and  accurate  information  so  hard  to 

convey. 

The  simple  question.  Can  you  build  a  ship  as  cheaply  in  the 
United  States  as  in  England  ?  is  as  impossible  of  direct  positive 
or  negative  reply  as  would  be  the  question.  Can  a  man  be 
educated  as  cheaply  in  one  country  as  in  the  other  ? 

The  absurdity  of  the  latter  question  would  be  manifest,  because 
any  one  could  see  that  it  depended  partly  on  the  man  and  partly 
on  the  education.  In  different  ways,  but  in  a  similar  generi'; 
sense,  the  principle  would  apply  to  the  first  question,  and  the 
answer  would  be  that  it  depended  partly  on  the  ship  and  partly  on 
the  builder. 

With  regard  to  the  simpler  and  plainer  types  of  vessels,  such  as 
are  used  for  freighting  mainly,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss 
them  here.  The  question  solves  itself  to  any  one  of  average  in- 
telligence who  will  go  aboard  and  compare  the  workmanship, 
style,  finish,  and  general  range  of  seaboat  qualities  as  between  any 
freight  vessel  like  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Line  or  the  Morgan 
Line  or  the  Clyde  Line,  for  example,  and  the  usual  English  tramp 
of  approximately  equal  burthen. 

Put  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  average  English  tramp 
in  the  hands  of  an  American  shipbuilder,  and  he  could  not  dupli- 
cate her.  He  would  build  a  better  vessel,  of  superior  workman- 
ship and  neater  finish  in  every  respect ;  for  the  reason,  to  put  it 
broadly,  that  the  mechanics  who  make  up  an  American  shipyard 
organization  are  trained  to  a  grade  of  performance  which  they 
could  not  reduce  to  the  standard  of  tramp-construction. 

Under  these  circumstances  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  be 
dismissed  summarily,  with  the  statement  that  an  English  freight 
ship  of  the  usual  type  could  not  be  duplicated  in  this  country  at 
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any  cost.  Whether  our  superior  standard  in  vessels  of  this  class 
is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  in  competition  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide. 

Coming  to  the  highest  class  of  vessels, — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
recent  trans-Atlantic  liners,  which  are  rated  first  in  speed  and 
accommodations, — the  attention  of  the  world  is  now  directed  to 
certain  conspicuous  ships.  These  are  the  *'  Columbia/'  the  *'  City 
of  Paris  "  and  ''  City  of  New  York/'  and  the  '*  Teutonic  "  and 
"  Majestic.'' 

In  model  these  vessels  show  no  improvement  over  the  best 
American  or  British  model  of  thirty  years  ago.  Dividing  them 
and  the  types  which  they  represent  into  three  groups,  we  find 
them  distinguished  by  marked  differences  of  form  and  construc- 
tion, and  also  of  ma^'.hinery  detail,  but  there  is  little  difference 
in  outfit  or  engine  performance. 

The  recent  award  by  the  Cunard  Company  of  the  contract  for 
a  new  ship  to  the  Fairfield  works,  of  which  Dr.  Elgar,  late  super- 
intendent of  dock  yards,  is  naval  architect,  will  probably  develop 
a  fourth  type. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
peculiarities  of  these  several  types,  and  I  have  introduced  tlie 
fact  of  their  existence  partly  because  I  have  seen  no  previous 
reference  to  it  and  partly  to  preface  some  remarks  more  directly 
pertinent  to  the  main  points  of  my  theme.  Thus,  when  one  uses 
the  term  "  British  ships  "  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
''American  ships,"  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  because  the  infer- 
ence would  be  that  all  '*  British  ships"  were  alike  ;  or,  at  least, 
that  the  similarity  of  type,  model,  mode  of  construction,  cost, 
etc.,  class  for  class,  was  sufficiently  close  to  make  the  national 
designation  alone  an  adequate  basis  for  comparison. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Every  great  ship- 
yard, of  long  existence  and  extensive  output,  acquires  methods, 
systems,  and  practices  peculiarly  its  own,  and  these  in  turn 
express  themselves  in  the  characteristics  of  vessel  which  it  designs 
and  builds. 

The  result  is  that,  while  there  may  not  be  much  difference  in 
the  average  performance  between  vessels  of  the  same  class  by 
different  builders,  so  far  as  speed,  endurance,  cost  of  operating, 
and  annual  expense  of  repair  are  concerned,  there  will  be  material 
difference  in  the  means  and  methods  by  which  these  results  are 
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reached,  and  hence  a  corresponding  disparity  in  estimates  of  first 
cost.  A  Harland  &  Wolf  ship  will  not  be  a  Thomson  ship,  nor  a 
Laird  ship^  nor  an  Elder  ship  ;  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  to 
further  comparisons  between  the  others. 

An  error  qaite  prevalent  is  the  supposition  that  whenever  a 
trans- Atlantic  steamship  company  decides  to  add  a  new  first-rate 
vessel  to  its  fleet,  complete  plans^  specifications,  etc  ,  are  prepared 
and  submitted  to  a  number  of  competent  shipyards  for  competi- 
tive bidding,  after  the  fashion  of  the  United  States  in  its  navy 
contract  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sort  of  thing  never 
occurs.  As  a  rule,  each  company  has  its  particular  or  favorite 
builder;  and  often  they  are  associated  financially. 

The  buildersUypeof  ship  becomes  the  company's  standard  for 
service.  The  excellences  of  the  type  have  been  ascertained  by 
experience,  and  opportunity  has  occurred  to  detect  and  remedy 
any  defect.  Uence  the  steamship  company  and  the  builders 
work  together,  and  their  codperation  results  in  the  growth  of  a 
fleet  having  a  reputation  of  its  own  and  with  it,  to  a  very  great 
extent  at  least,  a  settled  class  of  public  patronage. 

In  short,  the  business,  in  a  certain  way,  is  governed  by  the 
general  commercial  rule  that  public  patronage  is  largely  a  matter 
of  habit,  and  that  in  making  use  of  ships,  as  of  other  wares,  peo- 
ple continue  to  patronize  that  which  has  suited  them  once. 

There  are  many  shipyards  in  Great  Britain  ;  more  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  enables 
nie  to  judge,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or,  at  the  outside.,  four 
yards  which  would  be  considered  by  any  of  the  great  steamship 
companies  in  connection  with  a  first-rate  modern  vessel  such  as  is 
now  required  for  trans- Atlantic  mail  and  passenger  service. 

As  before  intimated  in  referring  to  the  diversity  of  types,  vessels 
of  this  class  involve  specialties  of  model,  motive  power,  structural 
<liaracter,  and  quality  of  equipment,  which,  it  may  be  said,  make 
them  sui generis,  and  in  many  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  form  an 
advance  estimate  of  cost  without  a  very  liberal  margin  for  contin- 
gencies. These  facts  are  well  understood  in  England,  and  their 
logic  is  invariably  observed  in  negotiations  for  building  such 
ships.  It  often  happens  that,  after  the  general  scheme  and  ap- 
proximate price  have  been  agreed  upon,  achievements  elsewhere 
make  expedient  certain  departures  from  the  original. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that  dur- 
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ing  the  oonst ruction  of  the  " Majeatic  " »nd  "Ten tonic  "nt  the 
Bolfost  yards,  for  the  White  Star  Oompanj,  work  was  suspended 
for  several  months  pending  consideration  of  material  changes, 
floino  of  which  were  adopted  and  others  rejected. 

But  these  conclnsions  were  not  huetJIy  reached,  and  were  hoBcd 
npon  actiml  observation  of  the  behavior  of  rival  ships  built  olso- 
whcrc.  Under  an  iron-clad  contract,  with  arbitniry  fixing  of 
sp<^icificationsand  price,  this  could  not  have  been  done  without 
friction.  It  may  be  that  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  United 
States  Government  sliould  to  a  great  extent  tje  both  its  hands  and 
those  of  the  contractors  by  inflexible  written  stipulations  under 
bond  and  penalty  ;  but  no  Biich  conditions  are  imposed  in  transac- 
tions between  steamahip  oompun](^s  and  shipbuilders  of  established 
rank,  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  would  be  subji?ct  to  probable 
or  possible  embarrassment  thereby,  and  experience  domonstratea 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  mass  of  detail  to  the  ojieralion  of  the 
common  rules  of  busiueasas  enconntered  in  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

From  these  observations  it  ought  to  be  tolerably  clear  that  the 
question,  for  example,  Can  you  dnplicato  the  "  City  of  New  York," 
or  the  "  Majestic,"  or  the  "  Columbia  "  —using  the  word  "  dupli- 
cate" in  the  purely  structural  sense*— for  the  cost  of  those  vcsaela 
in  Qrcat  Britain?  would  be  putting  the  matter  in  an  impracticable 
form.  The"  City  of  New  York"  ia  a  product  of  the  peculiar  meth- 
ods, practices,  and  systems  of  the  Thomsons,  of  Clyde  bank  ;  the 
"Majestic"  similarly  represents  the  Belfast  yard  of  Harland  & 
Wolf,  and  the  "  Columbia,"  tho  Lairds,  of  Birkenhead. 

In  each  case  the  vessel  is  of  a  special  typo,  and  embodies  idio- 
synoraaics  which  no  other  oslablishmout  could  imitate — at  all 
events,  not  at  equal  cost. 

Tho  propr  form  in  which  to  put  the  question  is:  Can  yon 
build  a  (hip  to  do  the  work  of  tho  "  City  of  New  York  "  or  tho 
"  Majestic  "  or  the  "  Colnmhia,"  in  all  riapeotB,  for  the  mm*  CMt  ? 
To  tJiat  question  I  would  reply:  Yes,  or  within  as  sniftU  a 
margin  as  would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  a  similar  case  hotwecn  any 
two  British  shipyards. 

Our  ship  might  differ  from  the  "  City  of  New  York  "  in  tlio 
ratio  of  principal  dimGntiiuuH,  iti  the  typo  of  machinery,  in  itylR 
of  fini#h,  in  flttingi,  cqtitpmont,  and  acoommodalion*,  and  in 
many  other  things,  oa  sanotiotiod  by  our  exporiutico  or  approvod 
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in  our  particular  practice ;  but  she  should  exhibit  at  least  equal 
performance  in  speed,  seaworthiness,  comfort,  durability,  and,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  in  economy  of  operation. 

But  the  point  which  I  wish  to  accentuate  is  that  the  ship 
would  be  of  our  type  and  our  model,  and  would  embody  our 
methods,  our  systems,  and  our  practices ;  she  would  not  be  a 
duplicate  or  an  imitation  of  any  other  ship,  whether  British  or 
otherwise.  A  proper  apprehension  of  this  point  and  an  adequate 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  its  bearing  upon  any  question  as  to 
the  comparative  first  cost  of  high-class  vessels  in  this  country  and 
in  England  are  absolutely  essential  to  practical  or  yaluable  know- 
ledge on  the  subject 

In  this  connection  I  will  refer  briefly  to  a  phase  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  exploited  at  other  times  in  the  numerous  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  by  committees  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  fact  that  the  **  first  cost "  of  ships  is  not  only  not 
a  prime  factor,  but  it  is  not  even  a  serious  factor,  in  any  competi- 
tion that  may  occur  between  this  country  and  Oreat  Britain  for  a 
share  of  the  traffic  of  the  ocean. 

My  views  in  that  direction  are,  perhaps,  well  enough  known 
to  make  repetition  of  them  here  unnecessary,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  say  anything  that  would  affect  any  differences  of 
opinion  which  may  exist. 

I  simply  state  the  fact  as  such,  in  order  to  preface  the  further 
and  more  important  statement  that  growth  of  demand  for  new 
ships,  with  its  resultant  development  of  contributory  industries 
in  steel  and  iron  and  other  materials  of  construction,  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  plant  and  personnel  employed,  its 
natural  incentive  to  greater  energy  and  enlarged  enterprise,  and, 
above  all,  its  assurance  of  security  and  perpetuity  in  the  business, 
would  speedily  wipe  out  any  small  margin  that  may  now  exist 
against  us  in  the  matter  of  first  cost,  generally  speaking. 

Whatever  else  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  United  States  to 
its  footing  as  a  maritime  power  I  leave  to  the  patriotism  and  wisdom 
of  our  legislators  to  determine. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  relative  cost 
of  construction  for  navy  account  in  the  two  countries,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  disparities  in  bases  of  comparison  exist  in  that 
direction  even  greater  than  in  merchant  shipbuilding. 

In  Great  Britain  public  p^tjonage  in  great  amount  has  been 
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constantly  and  consistently  extended  to  private  enterprise,  from 
time  immemorial.  *  Here,  excepting  the  abnormal  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  government  patronage  of  private  shipyards  is  a  thing 
of  recent  growth ;  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  war-ship  in  England  was  a  steady 
and  natural  growth ;  the  strides  of  progress  were  short  and  easy, 
and  all  contributory  industries  were  concurrently  developed  by 
equally  easy  stages.  There  was  no  sudden  transition ;  no  leap 
into  unknown  or  untried  fields.  From  the  first  iron  war-ship  of 
any  note — the  old  "  Warrior,*'  in  1857 — up  to  the  **  Hood  '  and 
the  **  Royal  Sovereign,"  first-rate  battle-ships  of  1891,  there  was 
a  rate  of  progress  the  steps  of  which  were  as  regular  as  the  ticking 
of  a  clock.  At  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  Great  Britain  has  been  of  paramount  national  import- 
ance ;  recognized  as  such  by  every  public  authority  and  fostered 
as  such  by  every  public  power. 

The  advantageous  effect  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  be  best 
apprehended  by  contrast  with  the  conditions  under  which  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders  undertook,  a  few  years  ago,  the  task  of 
lebuilding  the  United  States  Navy. 

On  November  7,  1881,  just  ten  years  ago  at  this  writing, 
the  first  Naval  Advisory  Board  reported  a  general  scheme  of 
naval  reconstruction.  The  assembly  of  this  board  was  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  Garfield  administration.  From  it  may  be  dated 
the  prevailing  consistent  policy  of  the  new  navy,  though  actual 
construction  was  not  begun  until  about  two  years  later. 

At  the  outset  it  was  resolved  that  we  must  have  ships  of  the 
latest  approved  standard  in  every  respect  of  material,  armament, 
and  equipment.  When  the  work  began,  there  were,  say,  three 
shipyards  that  the  Navy  Department  considered  competent  to 
undertake  it.  But  there  was  no  steel-mill  that  had  ever  made 
plates  and  shapes  of  the  quality  required  by  the  government 
specifications ;  no  foundry  that  had  ever  made  steel  castings  of 
that  standard ;  no  forge  capable  of  making  the  steel  shafts,  or 
the  tubes,  jackets,  and  hoops  required  for  the  motive  power  of  the 
ships  or  for  the  built-up  breech-loading  rifled  cannon  of  large  cal- 
ibre wherewith  to  arm  them ;  and  no  plant  able  to  even  entertain  a 
proposition  for  the  heavy  armor-plates  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  fighting  ships.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  that  the 
8teel  shafts  for  the  earlier  ships,  the  forgings  for  the  pioneer 
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case  of  the  throe  lutest  battle-aliipg,  the  margin  betwoeu  our  prices 
aiiil  those  of  Bimiliir  coiiBtructioos  abroiu}  may  he  exprtissod  by  n 
very  small  figure.  To  illustrate  the  rapidity  of  progress  in  this 
direction  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cotigresa,  by  an  act 
approved  June  30,  1890,  authorized  the  construction  of  three 
hattie-ahips  of  "about  8,500  tons'  displucement,"  to  cost  "not 
more  than  four  million  dollarseaoh,  exclusive  of  armament";  and 
the  vessels  uow  building  uuder  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  of 
10,400  tons"  displacement,  or  uetirly  25  per  cenL  hirger  and  niorci 
ofHcient  than  those  contemplated  by  Congress,  with  a  margin  on 
each  aliip  of  over  $800,000  for  fixed  armor  and  other  nueesmry 
dciiuutiouB. 

Gratifying  as  this  prodigious  development  of  new  and  great 
industries  may  be  in  the  warlike  sense,  and  in  view  of  its  guaran* 
tee  of  our  independence  as  a  nation  for  defence  or  for  oBenco,  its 
peaceful  sigutficuuce  is  still  more  profound. 

At  this  writing  there  are  plants  and  organizations  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  producing  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the 
highest  quality,  any  structure  in  steel  or  iron  or  brass,  or  any  other 
metal,  that  can  be  produced  anywhere  ;  a  state  of  things  which  did 
not  exist  seven  years  ago,  and  tbe  present  existence  of  which  is  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  called  forth  by  the 
rehuiiiling  of  the  navy.  In  my  opinion  it  mnst  be  a  pretty  poor 
American  who  is  not  proud  of  such  achievements  in  m  short  a  time. 

With  regard  to  the  charucter  of  the  vessels  built  or  building 
for  the  navy,  bo  much  has  been  eutd  about  it  in  the  daily  preiie, 
and  public  interest  has  been  eo  constantly  and  so  cordially  ex- 
pressed in  every  form,  that  comment  here  would  seem  unnecDSsary. 
S^ufliou  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  universal  t*»tnnony,  hoth  of  our  own 
Bitilors  who  have  been  abroad  in  the  tiew  sliipa  and  of  candid 
foreigners  who  have  seen  them,  that  they  are  excelled  by  none 
and  equalled  by  but  few  in  their  respective  classes  anywhere. 

If  the  current  policy  of  naval  nJConstructJou  bo  pursued  for 
another  decadi>,  coupled  with  a  vigorous  and  consistent  execution 
of  the  measures  i»eently  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  merchant 
marine,  the  qncation  which  forms  the  suhjiwt  of  thi*  paper  wilt 
lie  asked  no  more  ;  unless,  indeed,  its  point  should  bo  rvvencd 
and  Knglisbmeu  be  asking  one  another,  Can  we  bDitd  ahips  tn 
ocouoinically  as  they  can  in  tbe  Uniteil  States  P 

Cb*iu,£s  H.  Ciuhp. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BY    SIR    EDWIN    ARNOLD,     GAIL    HAMILTON,    AGNES    REPPLIER, 
AMELIA  E.    BARR,   THE  REV.    DR.  CHARLES  A.    BRIGGS, 
JULIEN  GORDON^  AND  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  HAM^fOND. 


SIR  BDWIN  ARNOLD: 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  mention  which  is 
the  most  remarkable  book  I  happen  to  have  read  during  the  past 
year,  and  to  give  my  reasons  for  the  choice,  as  well  as  some  ac- 
count of  the  particular  book. 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  rather  difficult,  fori  am  a  varied  and 
omnivorous  reader,  and  should  be  puzzled  in  most  years  to  pick 
out  the  special  work  which  had  made  the  most  impression  upon 
me.  But  now  it  chances  to  be  an  easy  answer  wliich  I  shall 
make.  I  brought  on  board  the  "  City  of  New  York,*'  when 
starting  for  this  country,  four  volumes  to  beguile  the  brief  voyage. 
These  were  a  pocket  copy  of  the  Greek  '*  Odyssey,*'  a  Russian 
grammar,  a  Japanese  fairy-story  book,  and  '^  La  B^te  Humaine,*' 
bv  JBmile  Zola.  Bevond  doubt  it  is  the  last  mentioned  which  has 
most  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  me  of  late,  and  which  I  shall 
associate  always  with  that  wild  and  wintry  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

I  take  it  that  anybody  who  pretends  to  keep  at  all  abreast  of 
modem  literature  must  read,  and  does  read,  whatever  Zola  writes. 
I  myself  have  certainly  gone  through  every  word  of  his  writing  : 
some  of  it  with  disgust,  much  of  it  with  deep  pain,  and  much  of 
it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  art,  with  profound  admira- 
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tion.  There  c&n  bo  no  qtieetioD  but  ho  is  one  of  the  groateat  rr 
of  fiction  in  past  or  present  timee,  and  will  stand  forth  in  i 
to  come  the  chief  representative  of  the  realietic  Hchoo!  of  noi 
With  how  subtle  a  skill,  for  csample,  does  he  not  open  the  gma 
and  dismal  story  of  "  La  Bete  Humuine  "  ?  Boforu  two  or  three 
pages  are  pernsod  wo  find  ourselves  familiar  with  Itoiibaad,  the 
depaty  station-master,  and  with  Severine,  his  wife,  whom  he  has 
married  from  the  house  of  the  Chief-Jnstice  Grandmorin,  his  gud- 
father  and  guardiun.  .  Nothing  more  tender,  pretty,  or  idyllic 
oould  begin  a  book  than  the  telling  of  the  mil  way 
official  and  his  wife  meeting  in  the  littlft  upstairs  room 
of  the  Rne  d'Amsterdam.  and  one  almost  hopea  that 
M.  Zolu  is  going  to  give  ua  at  last  a  glad  and  clean  hook,  such  as 
he  knows  well  how  to  write.  But  suddenly  a  little  slip  ou  the 
wife's  part  about  a  ring  that  she  is  wearing  tears  the  veil  away 
from  the  jealous  eyes  of  her  husband  ;  he  discovers  that  she  had 
in  hy-gonc  days  improper  relations  with  the  chief  justice ;  and  in 
a  frenzy  of  rage  and  anguish  be  forces  her,  after  a  scone  of 
frightful  violence,  to  write  a  note  to  M.  Orandmorin,  which 
brings  that  aged  debauchee  into  the  train  going  back  from  Paris 
I o  Havre.  During  the  passage  of  that  train,  Rouhimd  nmrders 
M.  Grandmorin,  obh'gingSevorinc  to  assist  in  the  dee<l ;  and  from 
that  hour  forward  the  wholii  volume  seems  to  ho  written  in  blood, 
eo  full  are  its  red  pages  of  the  shadow  of  evil  passions,  aasasaina- 
tions,  envies,  hatreds,  malice,  and  all  unclmritahlcncss. 

It  is  not  long  before  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Jucijuc* 
Lantier,  the  driver  of  a  locomotive  engine  named  Ln  Lison,  which 
figures  in  the  story  a^  quite  a  apocial  and  living  charaotcr. 
Jacques  is  the  son  of  Gervaiac,  of  "  L'ABsommoir."  \i  perhaps  tho 
central  personage  of  the  hook,  and  the  one  who  links  it  with  those 
previous  volumes  of  Zola  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  ttongon- 
Macquart  family  have  beon  evolved  in  that  dark,  gloomy,  fateful 
chronicle  so  well  known  to  M.  Zola's  readers.  Jacques  Ijintiur  \» 
a  special  example  of  that  heredity  on  which  Zola  dwells  so  con- 
stantly. He  is  born  with  a  latent  passion  in  his  blood  to  kill — a 
passion  always  specially  aronsod  by  the  presence  of  any  woman 
who  awakens  desire  in  him.  It  is  not  fair  even  to  read  or  quote 
M.  Zola  in  anything  eicopt  French ;  his  stylo  Es  one  of  hji  gnat 
attractions,  being  in  tlic  highest  degree  lucid,  strong,  and  flei- 
ible.     Moreover,  most  of  his  transUtors  <lo  him  vary  poor  jni 
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des  Damps,"  t!ie  life  of  the  Puris  sliopwoman,  and  "  La  Terre,"* 
agiiin,  the  low  and  earthly  desires  and  ideas  of  the  French  peas, 
aat,  60  this  volume  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  railway  existence  and 
work  ;  and  it  ia  with  an  amazing  dexterity  thnt  the  author  weaves 
the  daily  passage  of  the  trains  and  the  tranic  of  the  line  into  the 
terriblo  wob  of  the  stuB  and  passions  and  sorrows  of  his  charac- 
tors.  Incidentally  one  leartia  the  working  of  trains,  the  actual 
routine  of  the  ofticiais  who  manage  them,  and  it  almost  might  bo 
said,  indeed,  thnt  the  lino  from  Havre  to  Paris  ia  like  an  iron 
thread  uiwn  which  are  strung  the  lurid  events  and  low  crimes 
which  blot  the  book  from  end  to  end  with  tears  and  blood.  Ser. 
orine  und  Ronbaud  keep  their  had  secret  close,  but,  ns  in  the  case 
of  that  other  absorbing  story  by  the  aaino  author,  "Thereae  Ea- 
qnin,"  their  erimo  has  killed  in  their  bosoms  all  lore,  and  Rim- 
baud turns  to  gamhting.  whilo  his  wife  takes  up  with  Jacques,  the 
engine-driver. 

Theroisanngly,  lonely  house  along  tho  line,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
long  tnnnel,  which  we  gut  to  know  and  shudder  at  as  the  mys- 
terious centre  of  all  the  crime  and  misery  of  the  story.  La  Croix 
de  Mau/ras.  Round  this  point  a  group  of  new  characters  gather; 
Flore,  the  signal-girl ;  Misard,  the  pointsman  [  Cabnchc,  the 
quarrymau,  and  Pecquonx,  the  stoker,  who  in  conjunction  with 
Jacques  drives  the  locomotive  io  Zison.  This  engine  is  the  real 
mistress  of  Lantier  ;  he  is  never  tired  of  cleaning  and  polishing 
her,  or  of  lavishly  satisfying  her  eternal  passion  for  oil,  and  we 
almost  feel  with  him  that  she  lives  and  has  an  existence  and 
disposition  of  her  own  in  the  scenes  whore  Jacques 
drives  her  through  the  piled-up  snow,  or  in  the  last  frightful 
catastrophe  of  her  career,  when  Jacques  tries  to  avoid 
the  fatal  collision  which  Floru  has  prepareil  for  him  ia 
order  to  be  avenged  against  Sevcrine.  Tlie  signal-girl  smashes 
up  the  train,  but  fails  to  kill  Jacques,  and  iiftorwards,  in  a  fit  of 
remorse  and  disappointment,  goes  into  the  tunnel  and  stands  up 
foil  front  on  the  line  to  meet  the  express,  which  crushes  her. 
The  evil  current  of  the  narrative  pn^sentiy  draws  Jacques  and 
Severine  into  an  absorbing  desire  to  gut  rid  of  Rouband,  and  it  is 
while  tho  engine-driver  is  waiting  at  tho  Croix  dt  Maufrait  to 
aAsassinato  her  bnaband  that  the  sudden  impulse  to  slay,  which 
always  mixes  with  his  brutal  loro,  constrains  him  to  turn  upon 
inu  and  to  kill  her  with  the  very  same  knife  which  «ho  bad 
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pren  to  her  busbanti,  and  with  which  the  Chief-Justice  Orand- 
tnorin  bad  been  put  to  death  in  the  truiu. 

The  gloomy  aiid  miserable  atmoaphere  of  the  book — nerer  for 
OQO  inHtuDt  relieved  except  by  tbe  accurate  pictures  of  railway 
life  aod  tbe  working  of  this  great  road — becomes  more  and  more 
ilarkem^  by  the  low  avarice  of  Misard,  wlio  slowly  poisons  bis 
wife  to  get  hold  of  a  thousand  franca,  which  she  has  hidden,  uud  by 
the  TTilgar  quarrels  and  vile  amours  of  the  railway-staff  people  at 
Havre,  Itoucn,  and  Paris.  With  Severiue's  death,  the  hereditary 
cnrae  lurking  in  the  blood  of  Iianticr  is  fulSlled,  and  here  issuch 
«  translation  as  I  find  to  hand  of  the  feelings  of  the  man,  as  Zola 
ilepicta  them : 

"Sa,  »t  Iwt  he  bad  saltatt^d  bitnaelt;  be  had  killed!  Yes,  b«  had 
den*  11 1  A  boaadlcss  J07,  a  monstroits  feeling  of  contentmiuit,  filled  his 
whole  betDK,  In  the  triuiuph  of  the  kccompltsbed  deed.  He  enjoyed  a  tierce 
mrprlw  ot  »tUSc<d  pride :  hn  was  )iide«d  the  male,  lordioK  it  orer  tbe  minor 
num.  That  woman— he  poawased  her  at  last,  as  ho  had  always  dreamed  to 
liiiMiiw  iiiii  .  he  had  her  wholti  iwlf.  even  to  anniblliiUoii.  Nerer  could  ahe 
Iwlomg  to  any  other.  And  be  remembered  also  the  corpse  of  Chief-Justice 
Onoilmorin.  Iflnttou  tbe  track,  limp  and  rag-like.  Just  sach  a  wretched 
object  she  wasnuw;  a  mere  puppet,  empty  and  wortbleaa;  a  stab  of  a  knife 
tMuJ  made  that  of  a  buman,  living  creature.  Was  it  not  in  tbe  presence  of 
IheothtirmurderodlKKlj'tbat  hehadHvrorii  to  himself  to  tasf«tfae«e  acute  de- 
BBbtaol  killing  t  While  levilngnvcr  thedead  man's  remains,  he  felt  running 
tkroVKh  hla  whole  Iwing  a  thirst  for  blood  and  murder.  Oh  I  to  know  now 
that  b«  waa  no  coward  I  that  be  bod  bad  the  courage  to  plunge  tbe  knife  Into 
thai  Uiruat  I  Tbe  craving  had  grown  in  him  slowl;  and  aorely.  For  a  year 
be  had  marched,  stvp  by  step,  toward  tbe  Inevitable  deed.  Upon  the  throat 
at  the  woman  alretcbeil  b6ti>r«  his  eyes  tbe  twocrimea  had  met,  as  it  wer«, 
broDsbt  together  by  tbe  implacable  logic  ot  fate." 

Bnt  the  Iwiucful  influence  of  the  Croix  tie  Jfaufra-i  is  not  yet 
exhaD8l«d  !  Jacques  bas  got  a  new  engine.  La  TAxon  having  been 
brokontopiccM;  and  has  taken  np  with  anew  mietress  in  Philo- 
mi^ntt,  the  companion  of  Pecqne.tix,  the  stoker.  This  man  who 
was,  befnretimcs,  faithful  and  deroteil  as  a  dog  to  Lantier,  and 
always  associated  with  him  on  tbe  foot-board  and  the  locomotive 
aod  in  the  station  lodgings,  becomca  possessed  of  a  tierce  jealonsy 
and  batreil  towards  him,  and  there  occurs  a  very  powerful  de- 
wHption  of  the  last  ride  these  two  men  take  together,  conducting 
from  UiiTre  to  Paris  a  train  full  of  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the 
war  with  Praasia.  One  may  deny  many  merits  to  Zola,  bnt  never 
that  of  dnunatio  force.  It  ia  Iwyond  measure  impressive  to  road 
ih-<M>  ti***  )>«!r'-«.  wli""-  H'^-  I  wo  men,  now  become  bitter  enemies, 
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straggle  to  the  deatli  on  tlieir  flying  engine,  hurliug  each  t 
at  last  in  a  fatal  embruce  on  to  the  track,  where  both  i 
pieces,  while  behind  their  abandoned  engine  those  eighteen  0 
full  of  drunken,  singing,  and  ehouting  "food  for  powder."  fly 
along  the  line  through  the  night  to  a  fatal  smaah-np.  Moat  skil- 
fully does  the  author  make  his  blind,  matl,  runaway  locomotive  un 
image  of  Fate  dragging  the  vicliins  ot  hla  genius  through  blood 
and  woe  nnspeakahle  to  their  wretched  destiny.  In  the  lost  para- 
graphs of  this  terrible  book  its  characters  aud  the  express  Iraia 
seem  to  be  whirled  together  out  of  sight  into  a  black  olond  of  woe 
and  wickedness  which  cloaos  over  all.  To  quote  once  more  the  very 
imperfect  translation  published  in  America: 

"But  Dowall  till' telegraphic  belUapon  the  line  were  ringliiK.  aU  bcArls 
were  wlldlj  b«atlDg,  at  theneiraottbepbaDtoiD  train  which  had  jiist  psased 
Rouea  and  SattcviUti.  There  was  a  great  shudder  of  deathly  (rit{ht.  No 
doubt  the  eipreas  ahead  woald  not  by  anj  chance  escape.  And  llie  train, 
I  Uke  a  wild  boar  In  a  thicket,  mlled  on,  mindless  o[  Higiials  or  djnaailt« 
I'tnaes.  Italmost  npset  apilot  engine  at  OLsael ;  It  terrillGd  PoDt-dc-l'Arche 
m  It  passed  Che  station  with  undlmlniahed  speed.  And,  dissppoariiig  KKaiUi 
It  rolled  on.  It  rolled  on,  to  the  mjetcrlouB  over-there ! 

"  What  mattered  the  victims  the  engine  crushed  on  her  waj  1    Old  aha 

not  drive  on  toward  the  future,  heedless  of  the  blood  that  poured  like  waUrf 

Without  a  driver,  in  the  night,  like  a  blind  and  draf  bmte  let  loose  ncnotig 

Uiede«d  and  dfing,  ahe  rolled   on  and  on.  ever  dritg^iiig  behind  Ii«r  (liat 

r  flcah  to  the  cauuoo  pledged,  these  soldiers  atapcUed  bj  wiiie  and  fatigue— 

I  who  saog.' 

A  clean  sweep  is  thns  at  last  made  by  the  author  of  his  i 
matit pergona.  Orandmorin,  Scvcrinc,  Flore,  Lantier,  Pucqaj 
Miaard's  wife,  Cabuohe.  are  all  killed  or  dead  ;  Uouband  U  | 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  the  express  train  full  of  bowling  I 
iers  niflhes  in  the  very  last  line  out  of  sight  to  a  ghastly  i 
tropho.  Horrible  from  beginning  to  end,  the  book  lenves  d 
the  mind  an  overpowering  sense  o(  "  the  beast  in  man,"  anu 
my  part,  as  soon  as  1  had  finished  it  I  went  to  the  side  oil 
steamer  and  hurled  it  aa  far  as  I  could  into  the  sweeping  bifl 
of  the  ALlaalic,  with  a  feeling  that  no  other  eyes  should  havM 
pain  of  perusing  it. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  man  of  letters  myielf,  I  must  acknow]^ 
and  do  acknowledge,  the  marvellona  power  of  this  great  a 
of  fiction.    Zola's  theory  of  human  life  is  dolestable  ;  his  ofaoiQ 
subjects  is  repulsive;  htstraatmentof  them  is  too  often  ne«dU 
and  aggfBaeJTely  coarse  and  offcnsiTe  ;  and  lio  exaggenrtw  | 
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TK>mt  ol  tJv^^^  ^^  V^    ^^e  evil  in  humanity  at  the  expense  of  the 
ffood.    "B^^  ^^^Vft^t\^  dissecting-room,  where  nothing  interests  or 
extgagea  t\>»^  ^^et\  ^^  scalpel,  his  pen,  except  the  cadaverous  and 
tbe  diaeaa®^'     esWv^^^''^^^^  ^^^  *^®  importance  he  claims  for  this 
j^reat  atid.  "W©^  '   ^^^shed  principle  of  heredity,  it  is  still  the  case 
that  good.  i8  ^  ^^ch  inherited  as  bad,  and  is  so  vastly  a  pre- 
dominating   i^to^    Jq    ^.j^^    universe   that    in    the    working  of 
these  two  rival  Prtnciples  nature  is  always  rooting  out  and  healing 
the  inherited  evil,    jj^  gola  forgets,  or  for  the  purpose  of  his  art 
ignores,  the  fact  that  virtuous  propensities  are  bequeathed  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  well  as  vicious.     As  far  as  human 
life  is  concerned,  and  its  true  study,  we  might  as  well  take  the 
incurable  ward  in  a  great  hospital  as  a  specimen  of  the  daily 
existence  ot  mankind,  and  leave  utterly  out  of  sight  the  pure 
and  happy  homes,  the  bright  society,  the  glad  and  graceful  inter- 
course, the  countless  unrecorded  brave  and  unselfish  deeds,  the 
gentle  general  flow  of  human  existence.    I  find  in  a  local  journal, 
this  very  morning,  the  Detroit  Tribune^  some  observations  which 
are  very  much  to  the  point  on  this  head  as  regards  novels  and 
newspapers.     The  journal  remarks  : 

*'  Look  awtr  jour  morning  paper  and  f on  receive  the  impression  that 
the  world  is  filled  with  crime  and  disaster.  Ton  lay  it  aside  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  despair.  Bat  fou  were  abroad  all  day  yesterday,  threading  miles 
of  streets  and  mingling  with  thousands  of  people,  and  you  saw  no  crime 
committed.  Tou  did  see,  however,  enough  of  duty  done,  of  Idndly  helpful- 
ness, of  cheerful  self-sacrifice  in  time,  convenience,  and  service,  to  have  filled 
a  dozen  newspapers  with  the  recital  of  them.  Here  are  columns  of  the 
papers  filled  for  weeks  with  the  doings  of  one  woman  who  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  her  husband.  WeU,  you  know  of  some  wife  whose  daily  self-sacri- 
fice for  a  helpless  husband  would  furnish  materials  of  noble  heroism  for  a 
volume;  but  such  devotion  is  so  conmion  as  to  pass  without  comment. 
Wifely  devotion  is  not  *  news,*  while  wifely  infidelity  is  news,  and  there  is  a 
deep,  hopeful,  reassuring  meaning  in  it.  It  would  be  a  bad  world  if  it  had 
to  be  raked  all  over  every  day  to  find  good  deeds  sufficient  to  fill  a  news- 
paper.** 

Nevertheless,  incurable  wards  do  exist  in  our  hospitals,  and 
taints  of  hereditary  insanity  do  affect  the  blood,  and  sin  and  selfish- 
ness and  wild,  low  passions  do  exist  among  us  too  widely  and  too 
palpably  to  be  ignored  ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  for 
one  moment  deny  to  M.  Zola  the  right  to  choose  these  sombre 
themes  for  his  extraordinary  art.  I  do  not  even  think  his  books 
immoral.  If  they  be  immoral  in  the  sense  of  being  mercilessly 
outspoken,  coarse,  revolting,  and  painfully  true  to  our  lowest 
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iiuture,  he  would  still  Iiavc  a  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  paint  upon 
his  rough  cnnviis  whatever  picture  suited  him  best,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  pitiut  for  theBukeofpnirieDcyortheamusoment  ortheTile' 
minded.  Art  qu4  art  haa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bound- 
aries of  morality  as  they  are  laid  down  in  Sunday-schools  and  Young 
Men's  Christian  Agsociationa.  It  violates  its  own  truest  rules 
only  when  it  depicts  the  truth,  as  a  pander,  not  as  a  painter.  In 
the  cellars  of  our  British  Museum  in  London  are  justly  hidden 
away  some  works  in  marble,  of  such  superb  execution,  such  life- 
like creation,  that  nothing  above  ground  in  public  sight 
approaches  them  for  artistic  ozoellence.  They  were  the  om- 
bellishments  of  certain  rich  Roman  villas  at  Capri  and  Naples  in 
days  when  the  best  Roman  art  lent  itself  to  the  worst  desires.  In 
these  splendid,  but  wicked,  works,  art  has  dethroned  herself,  be- 
cause her  motive  was  unroyal  and  disloyal ;  hut  I  do  not  think 
such  can  be  said  of  M.  Zola  and  his  books. 

Weak  minds  would  bo  much  more  easily  co^^nptl^d  by  "Madame 
De  Bovary  "  or  "  MadomoiBclle  l)e  Maupin,"  the  well-accepted 
works  of  Flaubert  and  of  Oautier,  than  by  even  the  brutal  "  La 
Terre"  or  the  terrible  "L'Assommoir"  of  our  author;  nay,  I 
consider  some  of  his  books  as  distinctly  and  powerfully  of  a 
most  moral  tendency ;  for  example,  "Therese  Rai]uin,"  which 
could  not  be  read  even  by  a  criminally-minded  man  without  a 
shudder  at  himself  and  his  inclinations.  As  for  the  subtle  charm 
of  Zola's  style,  I  well  remember  bringing  that  book  from  Paris  on 
A  stoi'my  day  to  read  as  I  recroasod  the  Channel,  llio  sea  was 
rough,  the  rain  and  spray  flying,  and  in  my  not  very  comfortablo 
corner  on  deck  I  commenced  the  perusal  of  that  awful  book. 
After  some  time,  when  everybody  had  gone  below  seeking  refuge 
from  the  weather,  I  felt  rather  cold  myself,  and  looked  at  my 
watch,  but,  making  a  mistake,  mistook  the  hour,  and  imagini^l 
that  we  had  been  at  sea  only  some  fifteen  minutes,  I  therefore 
went  on  reading  the  passage  which  absorbed  mo  at  tht-  close  of  the 
volume,  and  suddenly  beard  the  cry  "  Dover  !  Dover  !"  showing 
that  eighty  minutes  of  time  had  passed  away  like  eij^ht  miniitM 
without  my  notice,  under  the  spell  of  Zola's  wonderful  geiiiua. 
In  regard  to  philosophy  and  the  theory  of  human  life,  no  m«i 
can  bo  farther  away  from  my  views  than  this  cynical  and  un- 
sparing French  pessimist ;  but  I  recognise  with  admiration  his 
stupendous  genius  as  a  reidist,  and  I  am  quite  &nro  that  p 
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A  living  woman  with  the  habits  and  associations  of  ancestral 
culture  ;  a  mother,  of  passionate  devotion,  torn  from  her  children, 
who  are  robbed  even  of  her  name  and  given  to  another  woman  ;  a 
daughter,  the  sole  comfort  of  a  mother  whose  moans  should  move 
the  pitying  skies — "  Would  God  I  could  die  for  thee,  0  my 
child  !  my  child  ! " 

The  modern  Iphigenia  is  an  American  girl,  become  an  English 
subject  by  a  marriage  at  eighteen  to  an  Englishman  of  twice  her 
age,  who  dies  eight  years  afterwards.  The  brothers-in-law  come 
out  of  the  dying  man's  room  with  a  will  professing  to  have  been 
signed  by  him,  leaving  them  sole  control  of  his  property  and  his 
children.  They,  who  have  already  thrust  his  wife  from  his  betl- 
side,  a  servant  who  has  already  foully  betrayed  her  mistress's 
trust,  a  meddlesome,  middle-aged  gossip  who  was  once  betrothed 
to  the  young  woman's  husband,  and  who  is  now  divorced  from 
her.  own,  concoct  a  theory  that  the  young  wife  poisoned 
her  husband.  A  mysterious  illness  falls  upon  her  some 
hours  before  her  husbands  death,  and  holds  her  speech- 
less and  unconscious  for  many  hours  after,  during  all  which  time 
the  conspirators  are  balefuUy  busy.  The  police  are  introduced, 
not  to  make  discoveries,  but  to  adopt  the  discoveries  which  the 
conspirators  allege  themselves  to  have  made,  and  the  theory  of 
guilt  which  they  have  already  framed.  The  doctors  swallow  the 
poison  of  asps  placed  under  their  lips,  though  they  frankly  swear 
they  had  never  suspected  or  thought  of  poison  until  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  conspirators.  The  dead  body  is  explored, 
but  no  poison  is  found.  Nevertheless,  the  stem,  black-bearded 
kings,  with  wolfish  eyes,  of  whom  the  rapacious  brothers-in-law 
are  chief,  surround  the  bed  where  the  foreordained  victim  lies, 
still  dazed  and  prostrate,  with  no  friend  of  her  blood  near,  and 
summon  her  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  with  the 
announcement  that  she  is  under  arrest  for  murder  ! 

Forcibly  restraining  her  natural  convulsion  at  the  shock,  even 
to  laying  their  coarse  hands  upon  her  bared  and  shrinking  limbs, 
they  snatch  her  from  the  bed,  from  the  arms  of  her  too  late  sum- 
moned mother,  to  the  hideous  gaol.  Another  and  more  deter- 
mined exploration  is  made  into  the  exhumed  body  of  the  dead, 
and  is  rewarded  by  the  desired  "find" — ^a  minute  particle  of 
arsenic,  harmless,  medicinal,  of  such  widely-distributed  sort  as 
the  eminent  Parisian  chemist  Baspail  declared  he  could  find  in 
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the  judge's  arm-chair — even  beyond  that,  abandantlj  acconnted 
for  by  the  husband's  well-known  habit  of  taking  arsenic^  or  by  the 
doctor's  drugs  prescribed  to  him  in  his  last  illness^ — but  still 
arsenic. 

The  young  mother  is  haled  before  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
casts  her  into  prison. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  an  unfavorable  verdict  that  the  man  died 
of  arsenic/'  is  the  judicial  principle  laid  down  at  the  outset  to 
the  jury. 

The  trial  does  not  prove  that  he  died  of  arsenic.  The  over- 
whelming evidence  is  that  he  did  not  die  of  arsenic.  But  he 
must !  The  stern,  black-bearded  kings,  with  wolfish  eyes,  will 
wait  in  vain  to  see  their  victim  die,  if  her  husband  were  not 
munlered. 

The  adroit  judge  shifts  his  ground.  He  no  longer  asks  :  ^'  Was 
this  mjm  poisoned  to  death  ?''  He  asks  :  **  Why  did  this  woman 
poison  him?  "  He  no  longer  says  to  the  jury:  "  You  must  prove 
that  the  man  died  of  arsenic.''  He  says  :  ''  You  must  not  merely 
consider  whether  this  man  did  or  did  not  die  of  arsenic  according 
to  the  medical  evidence.  .  .  .  You  must  rely  upon  your  know- 
hdijeof  hnman  )ialuress  to  the  results  at  which  you  will  arrive  "  ! 

The  jury  heeds  the  hint.  Abandoning  the  evidence,  this 
En;;lish  jury  of  farmers  and  bakers  and  milliners  and  plumbers 
l>etake  themselves  to  their  "  knowledge  of  human  nature,"  and 
on  that  knowledge  bring  in  a  verdict  that  this  young  mother 
poisoned  her  husband  to  death. 

It  is  incredible,  but  it  is  contemporary  English  history.  It  is 
not  a  myth.  It  is  in  the  records  of  English  law  which  are 
collected  in  this  book. 

"  The  briglit  death  quivered  at  the  victim's  throat,"  but  the 
horror  of  a  great  people  quenched  the  gleam.  The  law  was 
forced  to  call  a  halt  upon  itself  by  the  popular  revolt.  Tlie 
executive  officer  dared  not  execute.  The  bright  death  quivered, 
but  the  man  who  held  it  dared  not  thrust  it  in  for  fear  of  the 
people ;  yet  dared  not  unbind  the  victim  for  fear  of  the  judge  :  so 
he  smothered  sentence  and  reprieve  alike  in  sophistry. 

*'  It  is  essential  that  the  man  died  of  arsenic,"  had  pronounced 
the  judge. 

**  There  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  he  died  of  arsenic," 
pronounced  the  executive. 
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^What,  then,  was  the  only  righteous  course  ?  The  judge  him-  f 
iself  had  indicated  it  in  his  charge  to  the  jury :  ''Are  we  sure,  ^ 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  she  is  guilty  ?    If  she  is  not, 

she  is — NOT  GUILTY.'' 

The  executive  says :  ''  There  is  reasonable  doubt  whether  she 
is  guilty ;  but  she  is — guilty.'' 

And  the  throat  which  they  dare  not  pierce,  they  clutch.  Her 
youth  is  blasted  with  a  curse,  and  she  is  cut  off  from  hope  in 
that  sad  place  which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and  fears. 

If  England  is  a  pagan  nation,  what  sword  shall  sever  the  cords 
of  innocence  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ? 

If  England  is  a  Christian  nation,  who  shall  roll  us  away  the 
stone  from  the  door  of  this  sepulchre  wherein  a  living  creature 
lies  enshrouded  ? 

But  not  only,  not  even  first,  is  the  individual  suffering.  It  is 
the  menace  to  order,  it  is  the  peril  to  life  and  liberty  and  free 
institutions ;  it  is  the  temptation  to  revolution  ;  it  is  the  defiance 
of  law  by  the  law-makers  ;  it  is  the  mockery  of  justice  by  its  ad- 
ministrators ;  it  is  the  crime  against  society  by  the  leaders  of 
society ;  it  is  the  obtrusion  of  heathenism  into  Christendom, 
that  makes  this  outrage  ominous. 

Victoria ! 

**  Not  alone  in  the  East  is  she  greatest  and  best. 
We  own  the  sweet  sway  of  Victoria,  West. 
By  her  womanly  worth,  without  contest  or  cost, 
She  has  won  back  the  empire  her  grandfather  lost. 
Her  white  hand  was  peace  when  our  troable  was  sore: 
By  that  sign  she  is  queen  of  oar  hearts  evermore. 
The  ligeance  of  love  sea  nor  sword  shall  dissever— 
God*8  blessing  be  on  her  forever  and  ever  I  '* 

M'hus  wo  sangy  thrilled  with  her  high  thought  and  honorable 
words  to  us  in  our  time  of  storm  and  stress.  We  resent  upon 
that  wliite  hand^  that  mother's  hand,  that  friendly  hand,  the 
stain  of  innocent  blood,  besmeared  thereon  by  lawlessness  in  the 
masquerade  of  law.  Out,  damned  spot !  All  the  perfumes  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  that  little  hand.  It  will,  rather,  the  mul- 
titudinous seas  incarnadine  that  roll  between.  The  ligeance  of 
love  sea  nor  sword  shall  dissever,  but  no  ties  can  resist  the  dis- 
solving force  of  wrong  perpetrated  and  perpetuated.  ''The 
Queen  can  do  no  wrong''  is  the  fiction  of  monarchy.  The  con- 
viction of  republicanism  is  :  The  Queen  is  Queen,  our  Queen,  only 
80  far  as  she  does  right. 
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Thns  my  book.  It  is  not  called  The  Modem  Iphigenia.  It 
borrows  no  romance  from  the  past.  It  bears  the  dry  legal  title 
of  *'  The  Maybrick  Case.*'  It  is  by  that  most  uuhomeric  of 
heroes,  a  London  lawyer,  whose  canny  Scotch  name  is  Alexander 
MacDougall.  But,  for  all  its  legal  reasoning  and  repetition,  it  is 
rital  with  unquenchable  fire ;  that  eternal  revolt  of  the  human 
heart  against  tyranny  crashing  helplessness  which  has  lent 
passion  to  poetry,  and  stimulus  to  passion,  and  purpose  to  life 
through  all  the  ages  of  history,  but  which  in  our  day  and  our 
race  flames  up  against  a  tragedy  which  is  an  anachronism. 

Gail  Hamiltok. 


MISS  REPPLIER: 

Ever  since  the  first  printers  with  misguided  zeal  dipped  an 
innocent  world  in  ink,  those  books  have  been  truly  popular  which 
reflected  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  the  foibles  and  delusions 
of  the  hour.  This  is  what  is  called  ^'  keeping  abreast  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,''  and  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  at  present 
to  see  the  principle  at  work.  With  an  arid  and  dreary  realism 
chilling  us  to  the  heart,  and  sad-voiced  novelists  entreating  us  at 
every  turn  to  try  to  cultivate  religious  doubts,  fiction  has  ceased 
to  be  a  medium  of  delight.  Even  nihilism,  which  is  the  only 
form  of  relief  that  true  earnestness  permits,  is  capable  of  being 
overstrained,  and  some  narrowly  conservative  people  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  themselves  already  whether  this  new  development 
of  **  murder  as  a  fine  art"  has  not  been  sufficiently  encouraged. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  the  gloom,  out  of  the  confusion  and  depres- 
sion of  conflicting  forms  of  seriousness,  rises  from  London  a  voice, 
clear,  languid,  musical,  shaken  with  laughter,  and  speaking  in 
strange  sweet  tones  of  art  and  beauty,  and  of  that  finer  criticism 
which  is  one  with  art  and  beauty,  and  claims  them  forever  as  its 
own.  The  voice  comes  from  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  and  few  there  are 
who  listen  to  him,  partly  because  his  philosophy  is  alien  to  our 
prevalent  modes  of  thought,  and  partly  because  of  the  perverse 
and  paradoxical  fashion  in  which  he  delights  to  give  it  utterance. 
People  are  more  impressed  by  the  way  a  thing  is  said  than  by  tlie 
thing  itself.  A  grave  arrogance  of  demeanor,  a  solemn  and  self- 
assertive  method  of  reiterating  an  opinion  until  it  grows  weighty 
with  words,  are  weapons  more  convincing  than  any  subtlety  of 
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argument.  "  As  I  have  before  eipreased  to  the  still  reverberat- 
iiig  discontent  of  two  continoutB,"  this  ia  the  mode  in  which  tbo 
public  loves  to  have  a  statement  offered  to  its  oars,  that  it  may 
gape,  and  wonder,  and  acquiesce, 

Now,  nothing  can  be  further  from  such  admirable  solidity 
than  Mr.  Wilde's  flashing  sword-play,  than  the  glee  with  which  he 
makes  out  a  case  against  himself,  and  then  prooeeds  valiantly  in- 
to battle.  There  are  but  fonr  essays  in  his  recent  volume,  rather 
vaguely  called  "  Intentions,"  and  of  these  four  only  two  have  re^il 
ftnd permanent  value.  "The  Truth  of  Maflks'Ms  a  somewhat 
trivial  paper,  inserted  apparently  to  help  fill  np  the  book,  and 
"Pen,  Pencil,  and  Poison"  is  visibly  lacking  in  sincerity.  The 
author  plays  with  his  subject  very  much  as  his  subject,  "kind, 
light-hearted  Wainewright, '  played  with  crime,  and  in  both  cb«ch 
there  ia  a  subtle  and  discordant  element  of  vulgarity.  It  is  not 
given  to  our  eminently  respectable  age  to  reproduce  that  sumptu- 
ons  and  horrorliiden  atmosphere  which  lends  an  artistic  glamor 
to  the  poisonous  court  of  the  Medicis.  This  "atndy  in  green  " 
oontaios,  however,  some  brilliant  passages,  and  at  least  one  sen- 
tence— "  The  domestic  virtues  are  not  the  true  basis  of  art, 
though  they  may  serve  as  an  excellent  advertisement  for  second- 
rato  artists  " — that  must  make  Mr,  George  Moore  {tale  with  envy 
■when  he  reflects  that  he  njissed  saying  it,  where  it  belongs,  in 
bis  clever,  truthful,  ill-natured  paper  on  "Mummer- Worship." 

The  significance  and  the  churm  of  Mr.  Wildij's  book  are  oen> 
tred  in  its  opening  chapter,  '-"The  Decay  of  Lying,"  reprinted 
from  The  Niiifteeitt/t  Century,  and  in  the  long  two-part  euay  «!)• 
titled  "  The  Critic  as  Artiiit,"  which  embodies  some  of  his  most 
thonghtfnl,  serious,  and  scholarly  work.  My  own  ini-flfahle  con- 
tent reatawith  "The  Decay  of  Lying,"  because  under  its  transpar- 
ent mask  of  cynicism.  Its  wit,  its  satire,  its  languid  mocking 
humor,  lies  clearly  outlined  a  greitt  truth  tliat  is  slipping  fast 
away  from  ne, — the  absoltito  indeponilence  of  art — art  nourished 
by  imagination  and  revealing  beauty.  This  Is  the  hand  that  gjlda 
the  grayncaa  of  the  world ;  this  is  the  voice  that  sings  in  flato 
tones  through  the  silence  of  the  ages.  To  dcgrado  this  shioinjc 
vision  into  a  humlmnid  of  nature,  to  malnlnin  that  she  sbonld 
give  us  photographic  pictures  of  an  nnlovtily  life,  in  a  heresy  tlist 
arouse  in  Mr.  Wilde  an  amnsvd  scorn  which  tJikes  the  place  of 
anger.     "Art,"  ho  says,  "never  ezprutset  auytbiD^  but  t 
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It  has  an  independent  life,  jast  as  Thought  has,  and  develops 
purely  on  its  own  lines.  It  is  not  necessarily  realistic  in  an  age 
of  realism,  nor  spiritual  in  an  age  of  faith.  So  far  from  being 
the  creation  of  its  time,  it  is  usually  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  only  history  that  it  preserves  for  us  is  the  history  of  its  own 
progress.''  That  we  should  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand also  the  ''  beautiful  untrue  things''  which  exist  only  in 
the  world  of  fancy ;  the  things  that  are  lies,  and  yet  that  help  us  to 
endure  the  truth.  Mr.  Wilde  repudiates  distinctly  and  almost 
energetically  all  lying  with  an  object,  all  sordid  trifling  with  a 
graceful  gift.  The  lies  of  newspapers  yield  him  no  pleasure ;  the 
lies  of  politicians  are  ostentatiously  unconvincing  ;  the  lies  of 
lawyers  are  "  briefed  by  the  prosaic."  He  reviews  the  world  of 
fiction  with  a  swift  and  caustic  touch  ;  he  lingers  among  the 
poets  ;  he  muses  rapturously  over  those  choice  historic  master- 
pieces, from  Herodotus  to  Carlyle,  where  '^  facts  are  either  kept 
in  their  proper  subordinate  position,  or  else  entirely  excluded  on 
the  general  ground  of  dulness."  He  laments  with  charming 
frankness  the  serious  virtues  of  his  age.  ''Many  a  young  man," 
be  says,  "  starts  in  life  with  a  natural  gift  for  exaggeration 
which,  if  nurtured  in  congenial  and  sympathetic  surroundings, 
or  by  the  imitation  of  the  best  models,  might  grow  into  some- 
thing really  great  and  wonderful.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  comes  to 
nothing.  lie  either  falls  into  careless  habits  of  accuracy,  or  takes 
to  frequenting  the  society  of  the  aged  and  the  well-informed. 
Both  things  are  equally  fatal  to  his  imagination,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  develops  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  faculty  of  truth-telling, 
begins  to  verify  all  statements  made  in  his  presence,  has  no  hesi- 
tation m  contradicting  people  who  are  much  younger  than  him- 
self, and  often  ends  by  writing  novels  that  are  so  like  life  that  no 
one  can  jwssibly  believe  in  their  probability."  Surely  this  para- 
graph has  but  one  peer  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  that  is  the 
immortal  sentence  wherein  De  Quincey  traces  the  murderer's 
gradual  downfall  to  incivility  and  procrastination. 

•'  The  Critic  as  Artist  "  affords  Mr.  Wilde  less  scope  for  his 
humor  and  more  for  his  erudition,  which,  perhaps,  is  somewhat 
lavishly  displayed.  Here  he  pleads  for  the  creative  powers  of 
criticism,  for  its  fine  restraints,  its  imposed  self-culture,  and  he 
conches  his  plea  in  words  as  rich  as  music.  Now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  he  seems  driven  by  the  whips  of  our  modern  Furies  to  the 
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verge  of  things  which  are  not  his  to  handle — problems^  social  and  - 
spiritual,  to  which  he  holds  no  key.  When  this  occurs,  wc  can 
only  wait  with  drooping  heads  and  what  patience  we  can  muster 
until  he  is  pleased  to  return  to  his  theme  ;  or  until  he  remembers, 
laughing,  how  fatal  is  the  habit  of  imparting  opinions,  and  what 
a  terrible  ordeal  it  is  to  sit  at  table  with  the  man  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  educating  others  rather  than  himself.  "  For  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race  depends  on  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  where  self-culture  has  ceased  to  be  the  ideal,  the  in- 
tellectual standard  is  instantly  lowered,  and  often  ulti- 
mately lost/'  I  like  to  fancy  the  ghost  of  the  late 
rector  of  Lincoln,  of  him  who  said  that  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Milton  was  the  reward  of  consummate  scholarship, 
listening  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  nodding  his  assent  to  this 
much-neglected  view  of  a  much-disputed  question.  Everybody 
is  now  so  busy  teaching  that  nobody  has  any  time  to  learn.  We 
are  growing  rich  in  lectures,  but  poor  in  scholars,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  mediocrity  is  at  hand.  Mr.  Wilde  can  hardly  hope  to  be- 
come popular  by  proposing  real  study  to  people  burning  to  impart 
their  ignorance ;  but  the  criticism  that  develops  in  the  mind  a 
more  subtle  quality  of  apprehension  and  discernment  is  the  criti- 
cism that  creates  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  age. 

Agnes  Repplier. 


MRS.  BARR: 

There  was  once  a  pope  who  desired  to  destroy  all  the  books  in 
the  world  except  6,000,  which  number  he  averred  would  contain 
all  of  human  wisdom  worth  preserving.  This  computation  would 
give  about  an  average  of  one  good  book  every  year.  Is  there 
any  one  living  whose  taste  and  acquirements  are  so  catholic,  so 
judicial,  and  yet  so  sympathetic,  that  he  might  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  the  selection  of  the  book  of  the  year  ?  The  answer 
must  be  a  universal  ''No.*' 

For  over  half  a  century  my  intercourse  with  books  has  been 
constant,  but  during  1891  we  have  been  on  a  holiday  together. 
During  this  year  I  have  begun  to  read  newspapers,  and  to  defend 
my  lapse  of  mental  dignity  by  saying  that  but  for  newspapers 
many  things  could  only  be  known  at  a  cost  too  great  to  pay.  I 
have  also  required  six  magazines  every  month,  and  have  felt  it  to 
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be  neoessaiy  U>  snpplement  these  by  reviews  that  sapplied  history, 
social  science,  literatare;  and  philosophy  put  up  in  portable  forms. 
For  at  sixty  years  of  age  it  strikes  one  forcibly  that  life  is  shorter 
than  ever  in  proportion  to  what  has  to  be  crowded  into  it,  and 
that  our  minds  are  not  more  capacious.  I  have  even  come  to  a 
good  opinion  of  the  funny  newspapers.  I  believe  they  are  one  of 
the  best  popular  antidotes  for  the  dead-alive,  serious  sensuality  of 
bad  novels.  A  hearty  laugh  blows  into  thin  air  romantic  animal- 
ism, and  all  that  mock  sensuality  which  depicts  men  and  women 
who  call  their  vices  by  the  names  of  passions. 

Tet,  amid  much  desultory  reading,  there  is  in  every  student's 
mind  an  inner  circle,  to  which  none  but  really  good  books  are 
admitted,  and  the  most  charming  of  these  intimates  of  1891  has 
been  the  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick's  '^  Life  and  Letters/'  I  invited  the 
book  because  in  my  girlhood  the  great  geologist  was  such  a  familiar 
figure  about  the  mountains  and  towns  of  the  English  lake  district. 
And  through  it  we  have  had  delightful  conversations  about  people 
and  times  that  will  never  return — ^grand  old  ''statesmen  "  riding 
along  the  mountain  roads,  with  their  wives  on  the  gorgeous  family 
pillion,  and  their  pretty  daughters,  in  long  flowing  scarlet  cloaks 
and  silken  hoods,  stepping  briskly  at  their  side ;  of  the  old  ways 
and  celebrities  of  Cambridge ;  of  the  burial  of  Person ;  of  the 
ringing  of  a  dumb  peal  at  St.  Mary's  for  Trafalgar  ;  of  the  mail 
coach  coming  into  Lowestoft  streaming  with  ribbons,  and  carrying 
a  sailor  on  the  top  waving  the  Union  Jack,  while  the  guard  threw 
down  to  the  cheering  crowds  the  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  And  what  stirring  descriptions  of  the 
geological  *' meets"  when  sixty  or  seventy  undergradnates  met 
before  the  Senate  House,  and  then  all  off  together  for  a  grand 
"  field  day  "  among  the  fens  or  up  to  the  northern  mountains ! 
In  those  days  the  Cambridge  liverymen  charged  extra  for  horses 
used  for  "  joUygizing,"  and  no  wonder!  Through  this  book  I 
could  feel  the  enthusiasm  with  which  men  listened  to  the  first 
words  of  the  new  science  of  geology,  and  to  those  wonderful  lect- 
ures on  "  The  Great  Irish  Elk,"  and  on  the  *'  Dragons  of  the 
Prime,"  while  Sedgwick's  eloquence 

"  roUed  lUce  a  deluge  retiring, 
Which  mastodon  carcasses  floated.** 

I  am  not  sure  if  this  delightful  biography  has  been  reprinted 
in  America ;  if  not,  some  publisher  will  doubtless  soon  find  it  out. 
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Another  book  of  1891,  but  of  a  decidedly  diflferent  character  ] 
has  made  a  very  marked  impression  upon  my  mind.     Its  name  is  4 
unattractive,  and,  until  the  book  is  once  read  through,  seems  to  ^ 
have  no  special  significance.     Its  binding  is  rigidly  plain  and  '■ 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  point  to  its  author.     "  God   in   His 
World''— this  is  the  title,  and  one  is  apt  to  think  the  writer 
must  be  a  clergyman,  until  startled  continually  by  such  sentences  " 
as  the  following  :  "  There  is  no  need  of  an  atonement  to  reconcile 
God  unto  man.  .  .  .  [Christ]  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  not  the  scape- 
goat ''  (p.  138) ;  or,  ''  Justice  is  not  a  divine  attribute.  It  has  in 
it  no  divine  quality,  no  vital  meaning,  either  as  applied  to  Nature 
or  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ''  (p.  140) ;  or,  '^  Even  though  the 
church  should  die,  the  kingdom  will  live.   .  .  .  The  Father  worketh 
in  all  humanity  and  not  in  a  chosen  part.      What  if  he  raise  up 
children  unto  his  kingdom  from  among  the  children  of  this 
world,  seeing  that  they  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light,  in  that  they  more  readily  throw  aside  tradition 
and  show  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous  life  ?    What  if  he  seek 
his  own  among  them  that  are  repelled  by  the  dead  forms  and 
artificial  solemnities  which  he  himself  abhorreth  ?''  (p.  25^) 

There  is  a  sequence  in  writers  as  in  everything  else,  and  this 
book  is  a  carrying-forward  of  that  spirit  of  natural  religiosity 
which  evoked  its  remarkable  predecessor  by  Professor  Drum- 
mond.  And  that  I  am  not  able  to  define  the  serious  and  peculiar 
charm  of  "  God  in  His  World  '*  takes  nothing  from  it.  A  person 
may  not  be  able  technically  to  distinguish  between  good  wine  and 
bad  wine,  but  when  it  is  set  before  him  he  will  drink  more  of  the 
good  than  of  the  bad,  having  an  inarticulate  consciousness  of  the 
difference.  So  in  a  book  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  very 
excellence  which  has  yet  most  impressed  us. 

In  fiction  I  have  read  many  short  stories,  and  very  good  most 
of  them  appeared  to  me.  Our  fathers  followed  the  stars  of  their 
gods,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  etc.  ;  and  we  have  our  own  idols. 
Tolstoi  has  been  one  of  mine,  but  this  year — and  last  year  too — 
he  has  disappointed  me.  I  make  him  welcome  still ;  but  I  no 
longer  salaam  to  him.  He  is  too  many  Tolstois.  I  had  just  be- 
gun to  admire  his  dry  realism,  when  I  found  out  he  was  not  a 
realist,  but  a  mystic.  The  gloomy  horror  of  the  *'  Erentzer 
Sonata '^  debased  him  from  the  altitude  of  mysticism  ;  and  in  his 
last  work,  **  The  Fruits  of  Enlightenment,'^  he  pays  a  visit  full  of 
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oardonic  mi^,     /^  "^hich  spiritnalism  and  microbes  are  leading 
moUTes.     ^^  ^^  ^^^>^er,  but  not  what  I  expected  from  Tolstoi ; 
and  bis  excesBive  Versatility  makes  one  unavoidably  remember 
the  elderly  na^w  !nan  that  "  was  a  cook,  and  a  captain  bold,  and 
the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig,  and  a  bo^sun  tight,  and  a  midship- 
mite/' 

Daring  1891  no  one  has  sung  a  song  for  me ;  perhaps  that  is 
because  I  have  grown  too  old,  and  the  singing  birds  have  no  mes- 
sage to  bring.  For  now  I  like  the  old  songs  best,  and  I  have  a 
fancy  that,  though  the  gods  never  permit  poets  to  be  mediocre, 
modem  publishers  do.  I  feel  kindly,  however,  to  every  book  I 
place  upon  my  shelves.  I  get  out  of  my  library  that  confused, 
soothing  influence  a  man  gets  out  of  his  pipe.  The  books  shine 
with  kindliness  and  mild  gravity  ;  they  diffuse  an  atmosphere  of 
stillness  and  gentle  warmth ;  and  I  love  to  sit  quietly  among 
them,  just  speculating  as  to  whether  the  spirits  of  books  disem- 
bodied ever  clothe  themselves  again  in  paper  and  calf  and  morocco, 
or  retain  any  traceable  connection  with  their  former  selves.  And 
any  thinker  can  tell  how  delightful  such  questions  and  specula- 
tions may  be,  without  individualizing  a  single  volume. 

Amelia  E.  Barb. 


PROF.  BRIGGS: 

The  year  1891  has  been  fruitful  in  great  theological  writings. 
Oxford  has  produced  no  less  than  three  of  these,  by  Canon  Driver, 
Principal  Gore,  and  Canon  Cheyne.  Canon  Driver  gives  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  criticism 
of  the  entire  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Principal  Gore 
gives  an  able  and  brilliant  statement  of  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  of  Christology.  But  the  Bampton  lectures  of  Canon 
Cheyne  on  the  "  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  in 
the  Light  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the  History  of  Re- 
ligion,"*  constitute,  in  our  estimation,  the  most  important  theo- 
logical work  of  the  year.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  1889, 
but  first  appeared  in  print  in  the  summer  of  1891.  The  author 
is  somewhat  cramped  by  the  form  of  the  lecture ;  but  he  has 
managed  by  numerous  notes  and  appendices  to  give  the  freshest, 
richest,  and  most  fruitful  piece  of  criticism  that  has  appeared 
for  many  a  year ;  showing  an  amount  of  original  research  and  a 
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wealth  of  knowledge  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  biblical 
scholar  now  living. 

Canon  Gheyne,  in  his  introduction,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  own  critical  experience.  He  tells  us,  in  a  frank, 
modest,  naive,  and  charming  manner,  his  progress  through  those 
periods  of  criticism  which  have  been  under  the  spell  of  Ewald 
and  Euenen ;  and  of  his  loneliness  in  Great  Britain  until  W. 
Robertson  Smith  and  Samuel  R.  Driver  came  to  his  support.  Now 
the  mass  of  biblical  scholars  of  Great  Britain  are  with  him  in 
spirit  and  methods,  if  not  agreeing  with  him  in  all  his  results. 
Gheyne  has  throughout  his  career  kept  in  touch  with  the  religious 
life  of  the  Ghurch  of  England  and  also  with  the  evangelical  piety 
of  the  school  of  Delitzsch  ;  so  that  his  growth  has  been  steady  and 
comprehensive.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
earliest  teacher,  to  whom  he  attributes  ''  the  example  of  a  mild 
and  yet  fervent  Johannine  religion  and  a  Pauline  love  of  the 
Scriptures.''  Any  one  who  knows  Cheyne  will  recognize  that 
these  qualities  are  essential  constituents  of  his  character.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  he  has  learned  from  Continental  scholars, 
he  has  ever  been  an  independent,  painstaking  student,  never  ac- 
cepting anything  without  submitting  it  to  fresh,  independent  in- 
vestigation ;  brave  and  frank,  and  yet  shy  and  cautious  ;  true  to 
the  instincts  of  an  Anglican  scholar.  He,  more  than  any  one  else, 
has  been  the  pioneer  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  England.  He 
is  entitled  to  speak  in  its  interests,  for  he  has  passed  through  its 
various  phases.  Even  when  we  may  differ  with  him,  his  words 
are  those  of  a  master  who  must  be  respected. 

The  Psalter  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  book  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  used  in  the  devotions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  synagogue  and  church  throughout  the  world.  No  book 
awakens  a  more  general  interest.  The  critical  movement  of 
modern  times  has  for  the  most  part  left  it  aside,  doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  the  problems,  as  any  one  must 
recognize  who  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject.  It  has  long 
been  evident  that  the  Psalter  was  the  key  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Bibical  criticism  will  never  attain  its  end  with  regard  to  Penta- 
teuch or  prophets  until  the  Psalter  has  given  its  witness  and  the 
whole  Old  Testament  speaks  in  unison  the  last  word.  Cheyne  de- 
serves great  credit  for  undertaking  this  difficult  problem  and  for 
opening  it  80  bravely  and  so  welL 
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The  traditional  opinion  for  centuries  was  that  David  was  the 
author  of  the  Psalter,  as  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  Wisdom 
literature,  and  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Criti- 
cism has  resolved  all  these  into  groups  of  writings  of  different 
authors  and  different  periods  of  composition.  After  the  tradi- 
tional theory  was  abandoned,  there  was  a  rally  about  the  five  books 
into  which  the  Psalter  has  been  divided  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  and  the  titles  of  the  psalms  were  supposed  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  authors,  such  as  David,  Asaph,  Solomon,  Moses,  and  the 
sons  of  Eorah,  and  to  leave  a  number  of  psalms  orphaned,  with- 
out designation  of  author.  But  this  theory  soon  proved  untenti- 
ble.  The  groups  assigned  to  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Eorah  have 
certain  features  that  justify  their  grouping  under  these  names ; 
but  the  internal  evidence  of  these  psalms  showed  that  they 
belonged  to  different  periods,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Asaph  and  the  Eorahites  of  the  Davidic  period.  The  psalms 
assigned  to  David  also  represented  widely  different  periods  of 
composition.  Do  these  ascriptions  represent  conjectures  of  later 
editors  as  to  authorship,  or  do  they  simply  mean  that  these 
psalms  were  taken  from  earlier  collections  that  bore  the  names  of 
David,  of  Asaph,  and  of  the  Eorahites  ? 

Cheyne  holds  that  the  five  books  represent,  in  the  main,  suc- 
cessive layers  of  the  Psalter  ;  only  he  very  properly  states  that  the 
division  between  books  4  and  5  was  an  afterthought ;  and  he 
really  does  away  with  the  distinction  between  books  2  and  3,  and 
divides  the  whole  Psalter  into  three  sections  representing,  in  the 
main,  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods.  Cheyne  also 
represents  that  the  ascription  to  David  meant  nothing  more, 
originally,  than  a  group  of  psalms  gathered  under  the  name  of  the 
poet-king ;  but  that  afterwards  not  a  few  psalms  were  ascribed  to 
David  by  mistaken  conjectures  of  later  editors.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Cheyne  halts  in  his  criticism  at  these  points.  Doubtless 
there  are  mistaken  conjectures  as  to  authorship  in  the  titles  of  the 
psalms  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  titles  seem  to  represent  three  earlier 
minor  psalters,  which  were  named  after  David,  Asaph,  and  the 
Eorahites,  a  greater  Psalter  made  up  chiefly  of  selections  from 
these,  called  the  Director's  Psalter,  besides  a  number  of  groups 
such  as  the  Hallels  and  the  Pilgrim  psalms.  We  cannot  see  any- 
thing more  in  the  five  books  than  a  liturgical  division  to  corre. 
spond  with  the  Pentateuch.  When  the  divisions  are  very  properly 
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reduced  to  three,  they  do  not  then  represent  different  layer 
the  Paatter,  but  divisions  made  by  the  Macoabean  editor  prior  to 
the  division  into  five  hooks. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Psalter  has  resulted  in  the  constant 
pushing  of  the  psalms  into  later  periods  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Cheyne  goes  farther  in  tliia  direction  than  any  previons  writer. 
Most  scholars  now  recognize  tliat  there  are  Maccabean  psalms 
as  well  lis  Davidic  psalms,  and  that  the  Psalter  represents 
the  psalmody  of  Israel  in  all  that  intervening  i>eriod.  But  the 
number  of  Duvidic  psalms,  and,  indeed,  preexilic  ])aalma,  baa  bocn 
steadily  diminishing  in  the  closer  study  of  the  Paalter.  Even  the 
more  conservative  critics  feel  themselves  forced  to  give  up  the 
antiquity  of  one  psalm  after  another.  Chejno  seems  to  take  an 
extreme  position  when  he  represents  that  we  have  no  preExilio 
psalm  save  a  portion  of  the  eighteenth,  and  that  we  must  also  give 
up  exilic  psalms,  and  when  he  distributes  the  psalms  over  the 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods. 

We  liave  no  space  to  follow  him  into  the  details  of  his  ftrga- 
ment.  He  tries  to  give  the  psalms  their  historic  setting  in  those 
times  and  circunistanoea  which  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
for  the  purpose.  All  the  resources  of  history,  comparative  bibli- 
cal theology,  and  the  religions  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  are  used  to 
cast  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  paalms  and  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  Psalter.  The  argument  from  language  is  not 
neglected,  but  it  is  not  employed  with  much  effect.  It  will 
doubtless  Apjieartosome  that  Cheyne  does  not  sufficiently  estimate 
the  editorial  changes  that  have  been  made  to  adapt  earlier  psalms 
to  the  later  use  of  the  synagogue ;  and  that  the  imagination  is  too 
freely  employed  to  color  the  psalms  with  the  hues  of  the  history 
of  the  times  in  which  he  places  them  ;  and  that,  in  a  measure,  the 
same  mistake  is  repeated  that  was  mndu  by  the  oldiT  scholars,  wbn 
strove  to  find  the  historical  occaaions  of  the  paalma  in  the  life  and 
experionoe  of  David.  And  yet  the  careful  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  Cheyne  baa  put  psalms 
in  their  most  appropriate  historic  circumstances,  and  that  he  has 
given  them  a  new  and  richer  meaning. 

There  is  doubtless  a  sad  loss  and  a  strain  upon  the  faith  of 
those  who  have   been  accustomed   to  look  upon  the   Psalter  as 
Darid'a  psalm-book,  or  as   the    expression   of  the    eip«rt«tu!a  . 
of   worshippers    in    the    temple    of    Solomon.      Bnt  ori^  ~ 
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has  made  it  evident  that  David  composed  but  few  of  the 
psalms^  to  say  the  least ;  and  that  the  Psalter  was  not  a  temple 
hymn-book^  bat  a  hymn-and  prayer-book  for  the  synagogue 
wherever  the  different  psalms  themselves  may  have  been  com- 
posed. It  matters  little,  therefore,  where  you  place  these  psalms 
in  the  historic  development  of  Israel.  Wherever  they  seem  most 
appropriate  to  the  evolution  of  life  and  thought  of  the  Jewish 
people,  there  they  will  take  on  the  richest  coloring  and  the  fullest 
meaning.  If,  as  Gheyne  supposes,  the  Psalter  represents 
the  religious  experience  of  Israel  after  the  restoration 
in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods,  then  the 
chasm  that  used  to  be  regarded  as  separating  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New  Testament  is  filled  up  ;  and  an  unbroken  continuity 
of  divine  revelation  in  sacred  writings  takes  its  place.  This  is 
more  in  accord  with  what  one  might  expect  from  the  living  and 
true  God.  He  would  not  abandon  his  people  for  centuries  after 
restoring  them  to  their  own  land.  He  would  continue  to  guide 
them  and  teach  them.  This  would  be  a  gain  that  would  far  out- 
weigh the  loss  in  the  supposed  greater  antiquity  of  the  Psalter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  parts  of  Canon 
Cheyne's  work  is  his  study  of  the  Persian  religion  and  the  influ- 
ence that  it  had  upon  the  psalms  and  other  postexilic  writings. 
The  student  of  biblical  history  and  of  biblical  theology,  in  our 
day.  must  take  into  consideration  the  ethnic  environment  of  the 
biblical  writers.  He  must  recognize  that  the  holy  people  as  the 
kingdom  of  priests,  called  to  mediate  redemption  for  the  nations 
of  the  world,  not  only  had  something  precious  to  give,  but  also 
some  gifts  to  receive  in  return,  and  that  there  were  action  and 
reaction  in  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  nations  in  all  that  long 
period  in  which  Israel  seemed  to  be  the  foot-ball  tossed  to  and 
fro  between  them. 

C.  A.  Briggs. 


JULIKN  GORDON : 

When  incited  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  book  of  the  year, 
one  is  met  at  the  outset  with  peculiar  difficulty.'  One  asks  one's 
self,  in  this  age  of  many  writers  and  numberless  readers,  if  it  is 
a  public  verdict  one  is  to  voice  or  an  individual  predilection.  Of 
a  book  people  make  such  different — nay,  divergent — uses.  The 
moralist  seeks  a  sermon,  and  demands  that  he  shall  be  taught  a 
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lesson.  The  doubter  craves  a  new  Credo  ;  the  scientist,  a  fresh 
problem  solved,  or  at  least  suggested  ;  the  SBsthete,  a  work  of  art 
that  shall  please  his  fancy  and  warm  his  imagination  ;  while  the 
frivolous  desires  only  to  be  entertained  for  a  half-hour.  In  this 
clash  of  sentiments  and  wants,  it  is  assuredly  no  light  task  to  se- 
lect a  work  that  can  meet  or  has  met  the  general  requirements. 

A  treatise  which  touches  upon  topics  of  immediate  moment 
were  perhaps  the  fittest  to  dub  "  the  book  of  the  year.'*  It  alone 
can  be  considered  important  and  authoritative.  I  think  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Justice,"  Part  Fourth  of  his  ''Principles  of 
Ethics,"  we  have  such  an  exposi. 

Since  the  death  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  pioneer  of  the  cause 
of  woman,  England  has  produced  no  such  leading  thinker  as  Her- 
bert Spencer.  There  is  not  to-day  in  France,  in  Germany,  or  in 
America,  any  writer  upon  sociology  who  can  even  be  compared 
with  him.  A  new  book  by  this  great  philosopher  may  therefore 
be  viewed  with  the  interest  which  is  evoked  in  a  politically  dis- 
turbed country  by  a  manifesto  emanating  from  its  sovereign  or 
its  prime  minister.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  "  Justice  "  Mr. 
Spencer  considers  questions  of  burning  and  urgent  import.  He 
has  something  to  say,  in  his  opening  chapter,  of  ''  animal  ethics,'^ 
of  ethics  considered  not  merely  as  calling  forth  sentiments  of 
approbation  or  reprobation,  but  of  ethics  considered  objectively, 
as  producing  good  and  bad  results  to  "  self  or  others  or  both.'' 
He  tells  us  that  a  bird  who  feeds  his  mate  while  she  is  sitting  is 
regarded  with  approval ;  while  for  a  hen  who  declines  to  look 
after  her  eggs  there  is  aversion.  The  egoism  of  animals  is  deplored, 
and  their  altruistic  acts  are  admired.  This  may  give  food  for 
thought  to  those  advanced  naturalists  who  insist  upon  the  higher 
intelligence  of  what  we  are  now  pleased  to  call  "  the  dumb  creat- 
ures," and  who  believe  we  shall  soon  learn  to  exchange  ideas  with 
our  dogs  and  horses  by  means  of  learning  to  understand  their  now 
incomprehensible  volapttk.  When  this  is  done,  we  shall  study 
them  with  even  greater  interest  than  those  queer  animals  men 
and  women  study  each  other  in  modern  drawing-rooms. 

He  tells  us,  in  his  chapter  upon  the  *'  Idea  of  Justice,"  that 
this  idea  is  developed  from  the  recognition  of  inequality.  If, 
therefore,  there  were  no  inequality,  justice  would  be  a  mere  word, 
a  term,  no  more.  He  glances  at  the  "right  of  physical 
integrity,"  the  value  and  protection  of  the  person,  the  sanctity  of 
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human  life.  He  carries  us  from  the  days  when  the  rude  Wends 
and  Herulians  killed  their  aged  and  sick  paremts^  to  the  present 
time,  when  the  growth  of  civilization  has  awarded  to  the  citizen  a 
claim  against  his  fellow  citizen  for  bodily  danger,  not  only  willingly 
inflicted,  but  for  bodily  danger  caused  by  careless  actions  or  in- 
actions. 

He  has  some  pregnant  words  to  say  upon  the  '^  Rights  of 
Property/'  and  of  incorporeal  property,  wherein  the  demands  of 
authors  and  artists  for  proper  remuneration  for  mental  labor  are 
broached. 

The  "  Rights  of  Free  Belief  and  Worship  '*  are  dwelt  upon. 
He  would  here  accord  absolute  liberty,  except  where  the  beliefs 
entertained  and  practised  would  diminish  the  powers  of  defence 
against  hostile  societies,  or  imperil  subordination  to  the  govern- 
ment, thus  paralyzing  its  executive  powers.  He  prophesies  that 
complete  freedom  of  belief  will  exist  only  when  industrial  life  has 
become  preeminent,  and  has  displaced  the  military  regime. 

In  a  carsory  review  of  this  admirable  book  there  is  one  topic 
which  peculiarly  meets  the  anxiety  of  the  hour,  and  of  which  I 
would  speak  at  somewhat  greater  length.  Mr.  Spencer  gives  us  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  gradual  progress  and  emancipation  of  woman 
since  Fulc  the  Black  amused  himself  burning  his  wife — 
unmolested,  and,  in  fact,  all  German  rulers  bought  their  wives, 
and  might  sell  or  slay  them  at  their  good  pleasure  In  those  happy 
days  English  brides  were  purchased  and  haggled  over,  their  own 
desires  counting  for  nothing  in  the  bargaining. 

He  points  out — with  some  felicity  in  sustaining  his  own 
opinions  expressed  later — that  it  was  only  in  those  trib(*8  where 
women  shared  in  the  dangers  of  war  that  they  gained  some  degree 
of  liberty.  In  other  words,  brute  force  was  the  law  of  gained 
freedom.  Mr.  Spencer  realizes  the  infinitely  delicate  handling 
needed  to  compare  in  detail  the  capacities  of  men  and  of  women. 
He  accepts  the  unquestionable  fact  that,  whatever  the  fiat  of 
averages  may  be,  there  are  some  women  physically  and  mentally 
stronger  than  some  men,  healthier,  more  vigorous,  endowed  with 
a  larger  and  richer  intelligence.  Generosity  aside,  he  avers  that 
justice  demands  that  women,  if  they  are  not  artificially  advan- 
taged, shall  not,  at  any  rate,  be  artificially  disadvantaged.  Hence, 
if  men  and  women  are  to  be  regarded  as  independent  beings,  each 
one  of  whom  is  to  do  the  best  he  or  she  can  for  himself  or  herself. 
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110  restraint  should  be  placed  upon  women  in  regard  to  whatever 
career  or  profession  they  choose  to  adopt. 

So  far  so  good  ;  but — in  the  last  page — Mr.  Spencer  goes  oa 
to  point  out  what  he  seems  to  consider  the  emphtttic  disability  of 
women.  Uc  asks  lis  if  the  politicul  rights  of  women  are  the  same 
as  those  of  men, — realizing  that  the  aMsumplion  is  now  widely  made, 
— and  if  their  only  dtity  of  citizenship  is  to  consist  in  the  casting 
of  a  vote.  How  shall  one  portion  of  a  community,  he  argues,  as- 
sume the  rights  of  government  without  iuotirriiig  any  of  it«  risks? 
Men  have  to  man  war  vessels,  to  shouldor  the  musket  in  times 
when  tlie  public  peace  is  threatened.  Are  women  not  only  read; 
to  do  so — are  they  able  ?  He  concludes  with  the  statement  that, 
if  they  are  not,  it  is  useless  to  prate  of  their  political  rights,  nn- 
less,  indeed,  wo  lired  in  a  state  of  permanent  peace.  Here  then  in 
a  nut  shell  lies  the  gist  of  the  wIjoIb  matter,  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  of  living  philosophers.  Women  are  unqualified  for  gov- 
erning because  they  are  unqualified  for  fighting. 

It  may  here  he  said  that  it  seems,  indeed,  a  pity  that  womi^n 
should  be  so  unqualified.  Women  are  by  nature  quicker  to  resent 
injury  than  men,  more  fiery,  more  easily  roused  to  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  wrong,  more  combative.  The  last  word  is  pro- 
verbially the  feminine  one.  Then,  they  are  more  dramatic  than 
men,  and  therefore  more  prone  to  be  thrilled  and  stirred  by  the 
heroic.  They  are  conrageous,  and  they  are  cbocrful  under  phys- 
ical puin.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  their  narrow  spheru->nnd 
why  not,  then,  in  a  wider  one  ? — they  are  diplomatists,  strategists, 
and  tacticians ;  eminently,  therefore,  fitted  for  the  Bubtleties  of 
the  art  of  war.  One  cannot  doubt  that  morally  they  would  make 
excellent  soldiers  As  to  endurance  1  only  watch  the  evolutions 
of  the  maidt-n  d  la  mode,  at  one  of  our  groat  watering  plocws  ;  tbe 
veriefit  unbeliever  would  b«  persuaded,  nay,  converted.  She  will 
be  np  with  the  Urk,  swim  all  the  morning,  atttnd  a  "  girls'  Innch- 
eon  '*  at  noon,  be  in  the  saddle  all  tlio  afternoon,  dine  at  wght* 
and  dance  till  three,  and  this  for  a  period  of  six  montl 
summer  heat ;  and  she  will  not  look  much  the  wot«e  U» 
r6pmG  1 

Octave  Feuillrt,  in  on©  of  his  recent  novels,  paints  « 
poignant  and  piquant  satire  the  fatigue  of  tlie  enerTated  and 
dyspeptic  man  of  the  world  who  trios  to  emuInU  and  follow  » 
Parisian  great  y%&j  in  hor  exhausting  Mid  aoduMtfoss  rotuuL  of 
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pleasure  ;  pleasure  which  necessitates  unflagging  physical  prow- 
ess, as  well  as  the  alertness  of  a  keen  and  wide-awake  esprit. 

But  here  come  the  doctors  and  the  men  of  science  to  dispel 
and  refute  all  the  illusions  of  superficial  observers.  The  late  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  contends  that  for  physiological  reasons,  asso- 
ciated with  woman's  function  of  maternity,  she  is  unfit  for  that 
military  service  which,  in  the  last  resort,  is  the  supreme  duty  of 
every  citizen. 

The  other  day  a  distinguished  German  anatomist  declared 
thaty  from  a  careful  study  of  the  conformation  of  a  woman's 
knee,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  constructed 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  upright  posture,  or  of  movement  under 
heavy  weights  for  any  protracted  period.  Women,  therefore,  are 
barred  out,  in  his  opinion,  from  those  forced  and  fatiguing 
marches  which  form  an  essential  feature  of  every  campaign. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  formerly  an  advocate 
of  female  emancipation.  Ho  now  declares  himself  against  it.  The 
Liberals  were,  until  lately,  the  hope  and  trust  of  the  female  suf- 
fragists. They,  indeed,  were  once  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  reso- 
lution on  the  question  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Recently, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  grown  tired  of  the  women,  and  the 
Conservatives  have  taken  them  up.  These  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion at  Birmingham  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  When  Mrs. 
Fawcett — the  widow  of  the  blind  Postmaster-General,  and  mother 
of  the  Miss  Fawcett  who  beat  the  senior  wrangler  in  mathematics 
at  Cambridge — addressed  the  convocation,  she  said  that  the  Glad- 
stonians  feared  that  the  women  would  rcenforce  the  party  of 
order  and  the  upholders  of  the  indissoluble  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  is  odd  that  Spencer  should  desert  the  female  emancipators 
just  as  the  "  Primrose  dames  "  have  rendered  such  solid  service 
to  the  Tory  leaders  as  to  convince  a  large  portion  of  them  that  the 
ballot  ought  to  be  granted  to  them. 

That  women  cannot  go  to  war  seems  a  poor  and  idle  plea  for 
refusing  them  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  Men  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  military  duty  are  permitted  to  vote,  and  since  the  days  of 
Homer  particular  respect  has  been  given  to  their  decisions.  It  is 
only  in  countries  where  the  conscription  prevails  that  weight 
would  be  attached  to  women's  inability  for  militant  services.  In 
England  and  the  United  States  armies  are  formed  by  voluntary 
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recmitment.  In  the  last  century  the  recmiting  system  was  almost 
universal.  All  countries  would  probably  revert  to  it  if  women 
voted.  Who  shall  say  that  the  reversion  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  civilization  ? 

JULIEK  GOBDOK. 


DR  HAMMOND : 

I  AM  not  quite  sure  that  the  book  I  am  about  to  mention  as 
the  best  published  during  the  year  is  strictly  inside  the  limits 
laid  down  by  the  editor  of  The  Review  within  which  a  choice  is 
to  be  made,  but  with  free  scope  embracing  the  entire  literature 
of  the  world  during  the  year  1891^  and  excluding  technical 
works,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  "  Century  Dic- 
tionary ''  stands  preeminent.  If  it  were  an  ordinary  dictionary, 
or  even  merely  the  best  of  the  class  hitherto  published,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  entitled  to  this  exalted  position ;  but  it  is  such 
a  great  advance  upon  everything  of  the  kind  yet  given  to  the 
world,  and  so  different  from  all  else  in  its  extent  and  detail,  and 
embraces  so  much  of  science,  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and, 
in  fact,  every  kind  of  knowledge,  that  its  influence  npon  mankind 
must  necessarily  be  of  the  most  direct  and  powerful  character. 
If  it  were  a  mere  compilation,  however  excellent  it  might  be,  this 
praise  would  not  be  justified  ;  but  it  is  full  of  originality  from  be- 
ginning to  §nd,  and  is  so  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  that 
one  cannot  turn  over  its  pages  without  being  almost  appalled  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  astonished  at  the  thoroughness 
and  exactness  with  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 

Of  course  any  well-educated  and  intelligent  person  with  a 
competent  corps  of  assistants  can  make  an  encyclopsedia  or  dic- 
tionary. There  are  a  great  many  remarkable  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  ;  none  more  to  the  point  than  the  wonder- 
ful *' Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  du  XIX*™«  Si6cle''  of  Pierre 
Larousse,  certainly  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  ever  conceived  or  executed.  But  this  is  not  only  a 
dictionary ;  it  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  history,  geography,  literature, 
science,  art,  and,  in  truth,  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  It 
is  a  library  in  itself.  Its  cost,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
bulk,  is  so  extreme  as  to  place  it  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  might  need  to  consult  its  pages. 

But  the  *^  Century  Dictionary ''  is  essentially  a  dictionaiy,  and 
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not  VI  eDcjclopasdia,  althongh  it  has  BevemI  cncycIopEedic  (ea(>- 
toras.  Its  first  object  is  to  treat  of  words,  and  the  Tact  that  7,000 
p^ies  are  required  tor  this  purpose  is  due,  not  eo  much  to  the 
eitent  of  the  information  in  regard  to  persons,  places,  and  thlnp, 
H  it  i«  to  the  number  of  words  and  the  araplitade  of  its  deGni- 
lions,  its  etymologies,  and  the  citations  of  authorities  illustrative 
nf  usage  and  meaning.  In  the  matter  of  derivatives  and  com- 
pound words,  no  dictionary  that  I  have  ever  seen  can  make  any 
pret«nc«  to  approaching  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  "  powder." 
I  bivff  found  under  this  head  reference  to  every  kind  of  substance 
to  which  the  word  powder  is  ordinarily  applied,  even  to  those 
which  are  used  in  medicine.  I  have  discovered  only  one  notable 
onisaion,  and  that  ia  "successioa  powder,"  the  substance  need 
dnring  the  hitter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  in  Italy,  by 
npootant  heirs  to  got  rid  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
fnhftritnnctr.  Bat  then  [  do  not  find  "  succession  powder"  in  any 
other  dictionary,  which  is  somewhat  strange,  for  various  other 
powders  of  aualagous  classes,  such  ae  the  "  powder  of  sympathy," 
for  instance,  are  given  by  these  others,  and  with  great  fulness  by 
tlie  "Century." 

With  the  extension  of  education  into  all  classes  of  life,  words 
vhioh  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  m  being  peculiar  to  science 
bare  now  become  commonplace,  and  a  dictionary  with  pretensions 
to  general  uaefiilneaa  must  bring  them  within  its  scope. 

In  dictionariD-8  hitherto  published  there  seems  to  have  been 
BO  rule  governing  the  principle  of  acceptance,  but  merely  a  notion 
based  upon  the  idea  that  this  or  that  word  was  not  of  suHicient 
importance  aa  an  integral  part  of  the  language  to  warrant  its 
being  iuror[)orat«d  with  others  in  regard  to  which  nu  doubt  existed. 
Thus,  hII  dictionaries  gave  the  word  "opium,"  but  none  eicept 
thuM  pcriaimlng  to  medicine  or  botany  contained  "  apiol,"  which 
word  is  fully  defined  in  the  "  Ceutnry."  "  Stramonium,"  a  word 
indicating  a  substance  certainly  of  no  greater  importance  than 
"  pbyaoatigma,"  has  been  recognized  for  several  years  by  all  the 
prominent  dictionariea  ;  but  this  last-named  receives  no  notice, 
whik  the  "Century  "  devotes  several  lines  to  its  consideration, 
giring  it«  pronounciation  and  etymology,  a  description  of  the 
botauitxal  characteristics  of  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  it  refers, 
■»d  an  account  saflloiently  full  for  the  general  reader  of  the  medi- 
cal piopertiM  of  the  only  species  of  the  phyeoaUgma  ven 
TOL.  CUV, — »0.  423.  8 
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With  all  living  languages  there  is  danger  that  expressive  words, 
better  for  some  purposes  than  others  of  like  meaning,  and  always 
useful  in  our  efforts  to  avoid  that  mean  fault,  tautology,  will  die 
merely  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  writers  to  per- 
ceive their  value  and  to  employ  them.  It  is  as  a  preserver  of 
such  words  that  the  "Century  Dictionary '*  stands  preeminent 
among  all  works  of  its  kind.  The  reader  of  Chaucer,  of  Spencer, 
of  Shakespeare,  and  of  other  writers  to  whom  the  English  tongue 
owes  so  much  of  directness  and  force,  requires  a  glossary  in  order 
to  understand  fully  the  meanings  sought  to  be  conveyed.  In- 
deed, he  needs  one  such  help  for  Chaucer,  another  for  Shakes- 
peare, another  for  Piers  Ploughman,  another  for  the  "  Morte  d'Ar- 
thure,''  and  so  on  for  a  dozen  or  more  others.  A  few  examples 
will  suffice  to  show  that  with  the  "  Century  Dictionary "  the 
reader  of  early  English  literature  requires  no  other  aid  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  text.  Thus  the  word  to  kefnp  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  dictionaries  in  common  use,  but  the  "  Century**  treats 
of  it  as  follows  : 

Kemp  (kemp),  v,  t.  [A  var.  of  camp  (after  kemp^  n.) :  see  camp,  v.]  To 
strive  or  contend  in  any  way ;  strive  for  victory,  as  in  ttie  quantity  of  work 
done  by  reapers  in  the  harvest-field.    [Scotch  and  old  Eng.] 

There 'es  no  Eynge  xindire  Criste  may  kempe  with  hym  one  I 
He  wille  be  Alexander  ayre.  that  alle  the  erthe  lowttede. 

Morte  Arthore  [B.  E.  T.  8.]  I.  2694. 

''Gurl^'and  its  adjective,  "gurly,**are  not  given  in  either 
Webster  or  Worcester,  but  the  "  Century ''  cites  them  as  follows  : 

Garl  (gerl),  v.  i.  [ME.  gurlen;  a  transposed  form  of  gratol,  D.  grollen, 
etc:  see  growl.]   To  growl ;  grumble.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

As  a  mete  in  a  man  that  is  not  defied  bifore,  makith  man  bodi  to  gurU  (var. 
groulel, 

WycHf,  Select  Works  <ed.  Arnold).  IL  SttL 

Garly  (ger'U),  a.  [Also  gurlie;  a  transposed  form  of  gmwly:  see  gwrU] 
Fierce ;  stormy. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud« 

And  the  levin  filPd  her  ee; 
And  waesome  wail'd  the  soawwhite  sprites 

Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

The  Daemon  Lover  <Child*a  Ballads,  L  SOi). 

Iberins  with  a  gurly  nod. 

Cried  Hogan  I   Tes.  we  ken  yoor  god. 

Tls  henings  yon  adore . 

Allan  Ramsay,  The  Yisioii,   iMaekay.) 
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In  $,  book  of  old  Engliah  nursery  rhjmeg  which  vae  familiar 
to  tnc  in  my  childhood,  and  many  of  the  poems  of  wKich  I  still 
call  lo  mind,  is  the  following  : 

"Tonurket  ride  the  geiillemeii: 
Bo  do  we.  K>  do  we. 
Then  comes  ihe  countrr  down 

Hobblcdj  8M. 
Tint  HO  tbe  lidisa  mlm.  mlm.  mlm. 
Nell  oome  the  gpDiIemen,  trim,  tilm.  trim. 
Then  cornea  the  counlry  cIowd 
□■Uop  e  atxL  trot,  trot." 

Nov,  I  have  never  b«d  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
"and,  on  looking  (or  the  word  in  Webster,  Worcester, 
ith,  and  other  dictionaries  in  my  possession,  have  been 
to  find  it.  DoDbtlese  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  gloasaries 
words,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  considerable  Dumber  of 
th«  readers  of  The  Norto  Amekicas  Keview  have  any  clear 
notion  of  what  William  Black  means  when  he  aays  in  "  Far 
l^chaber":  "  Lightning-atorms  seem  to  como  quite  natural  to 
JOB,  for  all  as  prim  and  mim  as  you  are." 

But,  turning  to  the  "  Century,"  we  find  that  mim  is  an  adjec- 
tive, "a  minced  form  ottnum,  silent,"  and  that  it  means  "  primly 
nlent;  prim;  demure;  precise;  affectedly  modest;  quiet; 
mute";  and  that  it  is  also  used  adverbially;  and  then  a  quota- 
tion from  Bums  and  the  one  from  Black  just  cited  are  given  as 
^xamplet  of  the  use  and  signification  of  the  word. 

In  thcM!  times,  when  writers,  either  from  a  disposition  to 
rescue  good  words  from  oblivion  and  to  bring  them  again  into 
aae,  or  from  affectation  of  knowledge  easily  acquired,  are  scarch- 
iog  for  qnaint  and  little-known  modes  of  expression,  a  dictionary 
that  iota  not  contain  a  full  assortment  of  the  words  used  at  the 
pment  day,  a«  well  as  of  those  that  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
is  de6cieot  in  onv  of  the  most  essential  qnalities  of  a  lexicon. 
Tbo  "Century"  dooa  this,  and  a  great  deal  more.  If  I  were 
writing  a  review,  1  should  be  tempted  to  consider  at  some  length 
MTural  of  thiiae  excellences.  But  I  am  only  tolling  what  I  con- 
mder  tho  best  book  of  the  year,  and  I  must  close  with  a  reference 
to  one  single  additional  point ;  and  that  is  that  the  "  Century  " 
nctidtis  many  errors  which  have  been  transmitted  from  dictionary 
to  diotionarj.  and  which  have  thus  been  productive  of  a  great 
of  bann.     For  instance,  take  tho  word  "coca."    Coca  is 
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defined  by  Worcester  as  'Hhe  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon  Coca,  a 
native  plant  of  Peru  ;  it  is  a  very  stimulating  narcotic  and  more 
pernicious  than  opium/'  By  Webster  coca  is  said  to  be  *'a 
highly  stimulating  narcotic^  the  dried  leaf  of  the  Erythroxylon 
Coca,  a  plant  found  wild  in  Peru/'  By  Stormonth  coca  is  said  to 
be  ''  the  dried  leaf  of  a  plant  having  highly  narcotic  quantities^ 
used  by  the  Peruvians/' 

Now,  coca  is  not  a  narcotic  and  never  has  been  so  regarded. 
Turning  to  the  "  Century/'  we  find  it  defined  as  "  the  dried  leaf 
of  the  Erythroxylon  Coca,  natural  order  Linnacese,  a  small  shrub 
of  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Bolivia^  but  cultivated  in  other 
parts  of  South  America."  Then,  after  a  few  lines  of  description^ 
it  is  said  to  bo  ^'  a  stimulant,  bearing  some  resemblance  in  its 
effects  to  tea  and  coffee,  and  has  long  been  used  as  a  masticatory 
by  the  Indians  of  South  America.  It  relieves  feelings  of  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing  experienced  in  climb- 
ing high  mountains.  The  habit  of  chewing  coca  is  an  enslaving 
one.  ...  It  yields  the  valuable  alkaloid  cocaine."  And  all 
this  is  correct. 

The  "  Century"  is  excellent  reading  for  one  fond  of  learning, 
even  in  a  mild  form,  while  for  the  scholar,  though  it  may  contain 
little  that  is  new,  it  will  inevitably,  by  saving  him  trouble,  take 
a  place  that  a  hundred  other  dictionaries,  glossaries,  and  such 
like  would  be  required  to  fill. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  my  limited  information  extends,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  condition  imposed  by  The  Review  of  ex- 
cluding strictly  technical  works,  I  regard  the  "  Century  Diction- 
ary "  as  the  ''  best  book  of  the  year." 

William  A.  Hahmokd,  M.  D. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  PBESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

llEinciNK— X  take  the  term  to  mc&D  tbol  Buience,  or  art,  it  jou  will,  that 
•aMifs  U>  eS«ct  the  curt  of  dlwtiises  bj  meAiu  at  aabatances  odiuiiiistered  to 
hUBAB  beings — iiiB7be>»id  to  hare  adTKncedln  a  sort  of  spiral  momier. 
H4nftlng  M  ■  poilit.  It  hns  circled  about  It.  bIowIj  increasing  the  rliantuter  ot 
Ita  rtnga.  It  bu  timn  time  to  lime  gradually  enlarged  aud  improved  ita  old 
iBDtliad*  of  lUa^osts  and  treatment;  but  It  bas  added  Tery  fen  nen  and 
onRliial  dlacovtrlen  ot  value. 

U  a  til  quite  rem  Dtl  J  our  pharmacopoeia  contained  acareelyanj  remedial 
^Katm  that  wore  not  known  in  Bi>ii>e  form  one  hundred  fcara  agij.  Indeed, 
uanjr  of  Ibem  weru  familiar  to  ths  auFicnts.  During  the  past  decade  wo 
li*w  ■ran  inodlciue  ccllpeod  by  the  adrancemaot  of  all  the  other  arts  and 
mUimim.  Snrgwj  haamnde  ita  greatest  strides.  Electricity  has  taken  ita 
plaM  ^  •  prwUcil  ■ricQOO.  Chemistry  ha'igi7en  U9  wonderful  diBcoveries. 
Tlwfmltaaf  the  other  arta  and  aciencee  have  afforded  a  rich  barrest.  It 
■MW.  In  faet,  to  hare  been  a  ripening  time  for  ibeae. 

Mttdlclns  baa  not  kept  abreast  of  lt«  correlated  eclenees.  In  point  of 
taet.  It  la  far  In  their  rear.  The  reason  for  thia.  I  think,  is  two-fold.  Medi- 
ci «gtaaeB  reata  np^m  a  foundation  buLIt  ot  stones  taken  from  the  other  arta 
ud  MtescMk  The  flrnt  advaoceA  In  materia  medlca  were  the  outrome  □(  dls- 
eovariM  la  orgaiild  chemlatrj-.  The  chemlet  extracted  the  alkaloids,  and  the 
phfaictaiiUiM)  rooognlited  them  as  the  active  priociplcs  ot  the  drugs  from 
wklefa  tbey  eama. 

Tbo  dUcuverita  tn  eyntbotlcal  ciiomlstry  marked  another  epoch  Lu  nicdl- 
ei»i^  Of  gtoaj/loft  elainentM  ol>t»lued  from  certain  organic  compounds, 
CltMBlatTT  pmdncwl  for  ua  new  lubstances  having  medicinal  properties  ot 
KluM  falue.  Biperlmont  bos  proved  some  ot  these  to  have  spMiiflc  curative 
■Bacta.  Elactrtclt;  has  furatHhed  m  remedial  agents,  aad  has  enlarged  our 
*"*"""  of  dUitaOBH.  Improrementa  In  the  art  ot  maaulacturlng  micro- 
Mopto  ianaoa  bare  enabled  us  to  see  the  germs  of  diseases,  and  have  opened 
up  to  na  tbo  Rraat  fli>ld  ot  bacteriological  chemistry  that  now  engrosses  the 
att«BUna  of  the  medical  world, 

Tlronithfhc  aRpopFof  the  mlcrow;ope  we  are  now  beginning  to  ander- 
•t«id  ■'■-  -  '  -  ■  -'  'IHeaw  processes,  and  the  chemico-rltal  forces 
•Toi'.i  <  Lheir destruction. 

I'  I  •'>  nt  mihllcine  upiin  the  other  arts  and  sciences 

bank'-.  n  their  wake.   But  there  la  another  reason  for  the 

tafd;  u-^iuiMiiuiuuL  ui  wcUiclne^-cui  evea  moro  powerful  one  tban  Ihai  Just 
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giren.  It  ia  the  great  difficulty  of  proriDg  that  Mrtaln  effects  u«  du«  to 
certain  causes ;  whetber  the  result  of  the  given  medical  procedure  la  pw< 
hoc  or  pTOptrr  hoe.  So  man;  lactora  operate  to  prodnoe  effects  that  It  la 
often  iroposijible  to  detennine  the  real  causatire  one.  In  no  other  scjeac*  !• 
It  so  eas;  to  mistake  coincidence  tor  rauae. 

The  proverbial  disagreement  of  doctors  ia  due  to  this.  RoRKMopathj, 
faith  cure,  and  other  medical  crates  are  fathered  by  it.  The  aatl-**celnlsta, 
the  antl-cootagioniats,  find  their  argamenta  in  mistaken  premises.  It  la  on 
accouat  of  this  that  medicine  ia,  and  probably  alnajswUl  be.  an  loelJwt 
science,  and  that  theory  has  been  prodactire  o(  bo  little. 

The  few  specifics  (by  speclSc  I  mean  a  medicine  that  has  a  eert^n  pur^ 
live  effect  upon  a  particular  disease)  have  all  been  the  outcome  of  eiperlenoe 
from  cbauce  obeerration,  and  not  of  theoretical  work.  No  acleace,  howorer. 
Is  ao  rich  in  theories.  It  Is  signlBcant  that  these  in  the  main  hare  been 
ndvanceil  to  accoant  (or  empirical  facts.  Innumerable  have  been  the  theoriea 
endeavoring  to  acconnt  for  the  action  of  cinchona,  a  drug  for  theextstenoe 
of  which  wo  are  indebted  to  the  Instinct  of  the  Perarlaa  Indians.  The  th«o> 
ries  attempting  to  account  for  the  action  of  every  medical  agent  and  for  tlu 
contagion  of  every  disease  are  legion. 

The  differences  in  the  so-called  "temperaments"  of  indlridnals  milat 
always  tend  to  prevent  the  exact  In  medicine.  The  old  adage  "  One  man's 
food  Is  another's  poison  ■■  finds  its  origin  here. 

It  seems  probable  that  In  the  ncir  future  the  hypodarmio  syrlDge  will 
be  the  principal  means  of  administering  remedial  agenta.  This  llttla  (n«tra- 
tnent  has  already  done  something  towards  reducing  the  InoEactneas  o(  medl- 
clne  to  a  minimum. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  In  medical  science  to-day  la  the  tevrneaB  of 
Bpeclflc  lemedles.  The  oomparstively  recent  discoveries  in  physiology  and 
In  the  causes  of  diseases  have  not  brought  forth  madleloe^  that  will  aetaa 
sui«  cures.  We  are  almost  as  powerlass  to  cure  the  more  severa  tjpM  of 
diseases  to-^y  as  we  were  ten  or  twenty  yeara  ago.  Onr  Immense  credulity 
Is  a  witness  to  this,  however  strongly  aome  of  us  may  deny  It.  We  a 
ready  to  accept  the  wildest  assertions  as  proved  facts.  We  have  belieTsd 
that  onndarango  would  cure  cancer;  that  an  elixir  of  life  had  been  dlwor. 
ered ;  and  now  we  think  the  apeciflo  for  taberouloals  la  in  our  hands,  «nd 
this  opinion  Is  based  almost  on  the  aasertlon  of  one  man.  *  The  great  wish 
that  thMe  things  should  be  true  is  the  father  of  the  tboogfat  that  th«j  on, 
and  it  makes  us  deceive  onr  very  selves. 

I  know  of  no  more  trying  position  than  that  of  the  physician  wbo, 
having  In  vain  ezhaualed  oil  the  means  known  to  bim  to  save  bis  patient's 
life,  Is  compelled  to  watch  him  die  without  being  able  to  do  anything  to 
avert  the  end.  Is  It  to  bo  wondered  at  that  in  onr  bolpleasness  wo  grasp  at 
straws  I  I  would  not  be  tak«n  In  these  statemsnta  as  b(<1IttUng  mMllca] 
science  and  convoying  the  impnwsioo  that  the  physician  la  oaeleaa.  Far  from 
It.  We  hold  in  our  baiiils  much  that  the  teat  ot  time  and  asp 
shown  to  be  of  great  value  in  ameliorating  dUesaed  condltloos. 

The  future  of  medicine,  and  Mpeeiollj  Of  preventive  medicine,  seema 
vorrbrlgbt.  It  seems  proliabloUiat  theso-oalled  "prerentabli'dlacaMs''- 
that  Is.  the  oontogloua  and  Inteclious  malodlM-wlIi  la  Unas  be  octuailj 
aroidabl*. 

•  WiUlea  JoaoaiT.  UU. 
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i^***^   .  tf>^>  ^  "  originated  by  Jenner  in  the  discover;  of  »««- 

•A**7'.  _\t,^      ^'ftateur  In  tbe  discovery  of  anti-nUilc  sod  aatl- 

j»  ^Vtrw*"  ^VjijiS  uj  **W)8t  important  part.    Tbe  causes  producing  and 

**'^!^it  »w  ^**  dlsoaje*  are  wall  known.    It  eoems  probabln 

le  vrnj  poEions  thai  are  destruo- 

»*•  -  -     .^^    '*t  WB  Bhall  eoonor  or  later  be  In  posaeaslon  of  meana 

^^^lefctiy  "•  *•**       1       *''"'  otiliio  theae  principles,  not  only  as  preventive, 

It  ta  not  lilt*'?'  """ever,  that  our  old  mctboda  will  be  superaeded,  or  that 

wtj  ot  them  V>U  tx  ^Wdaned.    It  is  not  Improbable  that  all  tbe  acute  dia- 

t^i^  Uid  ii»»"y  "'  '''"'  chronic,  will  bo  found  to  lie  cauaed  by  gunaa.    1  do 

lUnlt  we  need  tmx  that  new  maladlea  will  appear  to  take  the  place  ot 

tw*  naj  Id  the  future  be  able  to  control,  and  so  kcop  the  reaulta  of 

it  dteoonrie*  bum  «tlect[ns  good. 

naaArebea  have  shown  that  nature  elTecta  the  destruction  ot 
to  aararal  ways.  The  pbagoeytea,  whose  (unction  was  comparatively 
~  by  Hetebnlkoff,  are  probably  the  moat  powerful  of  these. 
^Mpbagocyta*  are  foand  In  tbe  blood.  Tbej  are  whitish  apherlcal  bodies, 
moaldco^ly  laiv«r  than  blood -corpuscles.  They  are  fonnd  In  great  abuud- 
aim  In  and  about  tbe  seats  ol  inllammitlon,  and  were  here  first  obaerved 
bf  Hat^BlkolT  to  alMorb  aud  destroy  the  bacteria  causing  tbe  disease 
pTMMMea.  TbesKperiment  madebyblm  to  prove  bis  obeervatloa  la  moat 
EatcvMUog  and  IngenlouB. 

b  b  not  ttnraaiMoable  to  predict  that  we  will  learn  how  to  favor  the  pro- 
jBfii'm  of  tbase  organLim^,  and  In  this  way  assist  nature  in  her  flght 
anaJMt  Jt— *■■  more  directly  and  to  the  purpose  than  at  present.  The  solu- 
biatemanUare  thought  by  competent  observers  to  he  Inimical  to  tbe  ba- 
cHUaUl— MM.  We  may  possibly  be  able  to  apply  the  means  whereby  these 
may  ba  produced  In  Infected  systems.  We  can  only  conjecture,  at  the  beat, 
wtat  Uw  barreit  ot  the  discoveries  In  the  Bold  of  hactettoloKy  '^IH  be.  Let 
aa,  At  any  rat«,  hope  that  our  dreams  at  Its  richness  will  be  rcalLecd. 

Wa  iBiiat  nol  tet  our  hopra  deceive  us  into  expecting  too  much,  for  It  has 
bMoaald,  "Tbuatar  abalt  thou  go  and  do  farther";  and  It  would  seem  aa 
tboash  ofaatacle*  had  been  placed  la  the  way  of  medical  science  which  all  the 
lansof  man  is  powerluss  to  remove.  The  most  difficult  thing  on  earth  for  a 
awn  t^nodentaiid  Is  himself.  Tbe  wonderful  machine  of  brain  and  moscle, 
•■dUie«lraDg«ch«mico~vital  forces  that  supply  energy  to  It,  must.  It  seems 
to  IBB,  In  tha  wy  nature  of  thinxs,  always  remain  to  man  more  of  a  mystery 
than  anything  else  material  that  he  may  have  to  do  with. 

After  at)  baa  been  said,  tt  must  he  admitted  that  a  proper  oluervanee  of 
Um  fvlos  of  peoonal  and  publlo  hygiene  on  the  part  of  every  individual  be- 
hlg''H  toUieelTlll«ed  world  would  do  more  to  efTect  a  reduction  of  tbe 
4aath  nl»,  and  protoog  the  average  daratlon  of  life,  than  any  disco  relies  tn 
present  seem  within  the  bounds  ot  possibility. 

CvBca  Bdson,  M.  D. 

!  WORK  AMONG  FALLEN  WOMEN. 
"BMCrahOBMaM  premiums  on  iniquity;  by  asatsting  girls  to  conceal 
ttdrabsnctlwyenoailragethem  to  repeat  their  offences."     "They  are  es- 
UHWtBMBia  Bar  Iba  malnteaance  of  the  idle."     "  11  is  Impowible  to  reform 
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Such  «ipTeasUm«  axe  common.  Have  tbef  tw;  JuatiSc&tion  in  f&ctt 
It  Is  true  that  depraved  women  who  have  no  ioMnUoo  of  reforming 
aometlmes  seek  admiasion  to  the  homoa  aimpl;  that  they  majbe  ted.  clothed, 
■nd  sheltered :  f  et  there  ta  always  the  potelbiUtj  that  they  maj  be  reached 
by  a  good  iufluenco.  The  managers  are  aware  that  some  applicauta  en- 
deavor to  deceive  them,  aud  they  are  vratchful. 

A  form  iu  subetanco  tike  the  foUowbig  must  be  algnod  by  applicjinlf)  fur 
admisalon  to  many  homes : 

"  Deilrousof  farwlitaB  allfe  of  SID.  I  sppir  'or  aduilulon  to  Ihe  Ottawa  Ham* 
for  FrleodlBM  Women,  agreoably  lo  tbe  rollowlng  oondiilcmi  : 

"  Not  Ui  leave  the  home  wiLhout  Iho  ruatroa  or  some  olher  reaiMiullilS  mrtflll 
DDtlla  BitaatloDor  aaothsr  liome  la  obtained. 

"  To  live  qnfetl^  andpeareablj  with  tbe  iDinatea- 

"  To  obey  Einplldtlf  the  orders  of  thematroD." 

In  most  cases  the  homes  are  partly  aelf -supporting,  aod  the  Idle  b  ^^ 
place  in  them.  Those  in  charge  appreciate  the  necessity  of  occupation  % 
mind  and  body. 

The  receipts  of  the  New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society  from  laaiidrj 
and aewlDg-room  for  twelve  montlis  were  y3,05iJ.2U.  Reports  from  a  laive 
numberot  homesinthe  Unlt«d  Stat«s  and  Canada  show  that  a  good  iucom« 
la  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  In  some  iuatltutlona  Instruction  ta 
given  in  millinery,  drcasmaking.  line  sewing  and  embroidery,  and  rtlir«rt.-nt 
branches  of  domeslic  service.  Many  wtio  seek  refuge  are  physical  whkIck, 
unfit  (or  bard  work,  and  Honio  light  accu|iatlou  must  bo  provided.  The 
majority  have  llttl«  knowledge  of  tbe  nae  of  tbe  needle  when  they  are 
admitted. 

At  St.  Michael's  Home,  Mamaroneck,  and  other  country  borne*,  gardea- 
lug  la  a  profitable  recreation,  the  vegetables  tor  home  consumption  being 
raised  by  the  Inmates. 

A  superintendent  writes:  "Anything  and  everything  that  wtll  develop 
a  hearty  self-respect  moat  be  called  tor  and  used.  Tbe  truest  charity  is  sim- 
ply tiding  over  a  time  of  need  and  then  expecting  a  return  of  the  bounty  coa- 
terred.  In  my  own  experience  it  has  been  a  great  gain  to  my  girls  to  know 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  repay  all  moneys  loaned  tbem  tor  Imperative 
needs,  to  pay,  at  coat  price,  for  clothinK,  medicine,  etc." 

Girls  who  long  ago  left  that  home  return  to  repay  a  loan  or  to  make  a 
thank -olTerlng. 

The  charge  that  fallen  women  will  not  reform  has  some  show  of  noMui 
In  the  tact  that  reformation  is  rare  among  those  who  hare  grown  old  In  sin ; 
but  this  is  not  true  ot  tbe  younger  women. 

The  ToroutoFriaon-Gate  Miaslonand  Qavengives  this  tcstltnoay;  "In 
the  fourteen  years  of  our  existence  we  have  had  some  very  hopeful  cmmoI 
reformalioD.  particularly  among  the  young  mothera.  With  our  matomltj 
cases  we  have  learned  the  sacred  value  ot  requiring  the  mother  to  nuraa  h«r 
Infant,  and  so  learn  to  lovu  arid  cai«  for  It.  Among  the  more  hard«D*d  In 
sin  we  have  not  such  on  encouraKing  report  to  give,  but  wo  con  mention  « 
few  cases  of  older  woiueti  who  have  not  returned  ti>  abandonod  llvra.  Among 
the  inebriate*  reform  U  very  alow,  re^tuirtng  yiiar«  of  patient  work  and  trial. 
Tbe  more  experinncu  wc  have  among  this  class,  the  marc  neeculty  we  UmI 
for  a  homo  where  they  can  b«  kept  and  given  work  In  an  liidiutrtal  d«part- 
IDBDt.  They  ore  not  (It  tor  domeaUc  aervlc«,  but  young  ni 
come  nUuablo  domostln." 
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Tie  roajarit;  of  kbuidoned  women  are  intemperate.    A  report  BftTs: 
"In  all  oarexperieDcewebavenot  touadonewho  naa  not  a  victim  of  iDtem- 
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Experience  shova  the  Tltal  Importanoe  at  separating  the  younger  offend- 
«n  from  the  wore  liardened.  Tlie  WajBide  Home  of  Brouklrn  aajsrcganllag 
Ifali :  "  Let  anj  pla™  of  delenKou,  it  mactera  not  how  well  it  may  be  con- 
ducted, take  111  both  those  claKnea,  and  If  they  have  any  contact  whatever,  the 
ja«ng«r  Mid  mure  impreaalblo  will  Imbibe  from  the  others,  and  such  placea 
beeeme  eehoolBot  Tire.' 

AinoDK  older  ofTendeni  who  have  reformed  mav  be  mentioned  one  who 
aaid  that  when  ahe  nought  the  shelter  of  the  home  she  had  no  clear  know- 
btdcn  of  the  dtfference  between  right  and  wtouk.  Through  her  Influence  a 
wooMii  who  bad  kept  (our  bouaea  of  iU'fame  waa  led  to  forsake  her  sinful 
Ufa.    Tbe  two  opened  an  eTeninitmlaalon  for  rescae  nork. 

Wb«B  the  Home  of  the  Prlendieas  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  was  enlarged, 
■ODM  of  tlie  former  Inmates  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  "  thank  •offering," 
»mA  eontrtbotcd  money  (or  furnishing. 

A  girt  who  had  been  sheltered  by  the  Florence  Mission  of  New  York  in  a 
MBMara  renuned  ber  reckless  career,  but  repented  and  returned  to  the 
nlHlon.  Asa  thauk-olferingabe  gave  the  beautiful  furniture  from  her  bame 
of  alaU)  the  "Door  of  Hope,"  anewly-ocganlced  mission  (or  fallen  women. 

The  beat  results  are  obtained  In  homea  where  there  arecaretul  cloaslllca- 
Uon,  leclDalon  of  the  InmaUe,  regular  employment  and  recreation,  and  along 
oottm  of  training. 

A  lad;  Intercslcd  In  Che  work  of  the  "  RelreAt "  tn  Cleveland,  Ohio, —one 
of  Um  moat  soceeesrul  of  reformatorlea.— aaya  with  regard  to  the  last  point : 
"I  think  thare  aboald  bean  earnest  protest  against  sending  girls  from  the 
ko«D«a  too  aoon.  A  decided  sentiment  prevails  that  you  can  change  the 
wbela  eoDiM  o(  a  girl's  lite  and  thought  in  a  few  montha.  Our  most  shining 
siHKplea  are  tboee  who  have  stayed  In  the  home  two  or  even  three  years." 

Tbla  point  waa  particularly  empbasixed  by  the  sisters  In  charge  of  St. 
Mthaal'e  Home.  They  desire  to  keep  their  girla  not  less  than  two  years, 
•Kit  Umipsr  tf  poulble. 

The  managera  of  other  institutions  appreciate  the  value  of  a  long  resl- 
daaca ;  but  many  homes  in  large  cities.  eudeavorlnK  to  meel  a  continual  de- 
maad  lor  aHlitanee  and  to  aecommodale  as  many  as  possible,  can  olTer  tem- 
poraiy  abetter  only. 

la  DO  other  undertaking  are  more  wisdom,  patience,  and  Christian 
charity  neednd.  It  must  be  a  work  o(  daily  struggle,  of  resolute  and  per- 
aialaat  ellbrt.  The  itpasmodlc  conip-tHsion  that  movN  the  public  when  some 
partimlarly  tnteresting  cas«  la  brought  ta  Its  attention  is  not  the  quality 
that  la  demanded  (or  workers  In  rescne  homes.  Compa»Bion  they  must  have, 
•Ml  they  nual  have  ;  but  their  seal  eapvclally  requires  to  be  tempered  with 
L  In  Judgment  they  must  remember  mercy,  hut  In  mercy  they 
it  foTKet  judgment.  Taking  into  account  atl  the  weakness,  all  the 
ion,  thoy  aiuat  avoid  treating  the  otTcnder  a.a  an  interesting  moral 
or  an  Injured  heroine.  A  good  daal  of  cheap  and  unwholesome  sen- 
1 1n  the  reportn  of  criuiiual  trials,  and  lends  a  glamor  to 


Kat  Ionic  *So  tl"<  trial  of  a  young  woman,  whose  case  was  certainly  sad 
lb  any  haart  with  pity,  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  outburat 
r>  *»<1>  following  her  aoqulttal,  the  aunouDcement  was  mado 
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that  she  would  soon  appear  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  bannfol  nktimfi 
such  notoriety  la  too  obvioua  to  require  tnuch  rommeut.  Ita  teadene;  to 
lower  the  alandard  of  morality  can  banilj  be  qaeationcd ;  but  It  is  sarelj 
lltoglcal  to  claim  that  a  similar  result  la  effected  b;  the  rescae  work  which 
seeks  to  raise  the  sinner.  The  compasnioD  tor  a  fallen  wonuw  Is  bora  of 
rerercDce  for  pure  woniauhood,  and  does  not  mitigate  the  loatblofc  ot  tbe 

The  pitj  ot  it  is  that  the  aio  fs  irrevocable  :  Ibat  no  repentaooc,  no  foir- 
Kiveneas,  no  lat«r  uprightoess,  can  make  it  poealble  tor  the  woman  l«  live 
the  lite  that  ttas  no  darkness  lo  hide,  or  to  rorget  that  she  haa  fallen.  Yet 
she  may  deserve  our  affection,  our  sincere  respect ;  b;  her  victory  orer  sin 
she  may  pass  on  the  upward  way  those  who  once  held  out  to  her  their  biu- 
toinlng  hands. 

Any  one  who  contrasts  the  repulsive,  almost  brutalized,  counteoaoeda  ot 
those  who  have  grown  oid  la  vice  with  the  comparatively  Innocent  faoe  of 
the  girl  who  bos  but  lately  set  her  teet  In  evil  waja,  moat  ahudder  at  ttw 
thought  of  tbe  terrible  retribution. 

A  report  pleading  tor  the  rescue  ot  girls  Just  entering  a  career  ot  crime 
■ays:  "  This  iBanced  that  afTects  tbe  future  ot  our  city ;  tor  those  whom  we 
would  save  are  sooa  to  take  tbelr  places  among  tbe  mothers ;  and  not  to 
meet  the  need  Is  to  pursue  a  penny^wise  and  poond^fooliah  policy,  which  puts 
to  shame  the  buslnesB  foresight  of  a  modem  Americ&n  city." 

And  further :  "  Every  life  rescued  from  vice,  vagabondage,  and  despair, 
and  established  in  the  ways  ot  upright  living,  issomucbgaln  toouruivillia' 
tlon.  But  only  when  to  this  U  added  the  higher  Christian  mtttlve  of  the  In- 
finite value  and  far-reaching  possIbiJItloa  of  each  human  soul  can  tbe  full 
significance  and  Importance  ot  this  rescue  work  be  roallRed." 

M.  BOOBCHIKR  SAMFC 


heir  ^^^H 
ih.  theffli^^ 


THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 

Wurn  tbe  soldier's  malevoleot  critics  shall  have  ceased  their  ■ 
and  ungrateful  aspersions  In  magaxliie.  Journal,  and  etump  speech,  C 
■uliject  ot  his  heroism  and  sacriflcea  may  be  dropped  for  a  while  ol  lesat. 
but  not.  In  jostice,  until  then. 

While  tbe  surviving  "bummers  and  mendicanta,"  the  "skulkers  and 
hospitalers,"  of  tbe  war  ore  held  up  to  public  r«probaUon,  the  aavtn^  elaase 
la  sometimes  condescendingly  appended,  that  so  largo  a  liody  as  the  vet- 
erans form  must  necessarily  represent  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
But  we  refuse  to  admit  the  truth  ot  tbUsaving  clause.  There  were  several 
classes  who  were  not  represented,  and  never  ooald  ba  reprosentod,  la  any 
army  like  that  which  conquered  the  relieliion.  The  blind,  deaf,  and  b*lt, 
dwarfs,  lunatics,  and  Idiots  (save  thost>  whom  faithful  service  and  terrible 
suffering  mode  such),  were  not  repreaentvd.  There  were  men  whom  no  In 
diiovTuunt  could  jiernuode,  no  force  conid  compel,  to  face  the  fcarta)  bosards 
of  war ;  men  who.  If  their  own  firesides  wen<  attacked  by  on  armed  Ctw, 
would  floe  without  striking  a  blow ;  who,  it  their  own  wives  and  elUtdr«n 
were  in  danger,  would  ItrMtiMok  aplace  of  natety  for  i.hemiielTe&  KosHd- 
den  fecer  of  iiatriotlam.  no  nuhtc  luvu  of  adventure,  uo  Ihlmt  tor  Durtiat 
glory,  nut  rvcii  a  princely  liounljr,  could  t«npt  theso  men  where  ballots  Were 
liUsing  and  sbeils  were  nhrl^king.  Wen  Uicy  dratlcdl  There  wvtQSab- 
■tltatei  to  be  bouRht,  or.  If  this  wure  loo  nxpenalve  a  mean*  uf  caoape,  then 
[•refuge  beyond  the  St.  La wrcnce —at  least  then  wm  Ifat  cUrwCfr 
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rHJOrf  of  MlMi)flict«d  diubllitj.  Were  thcj  tricked  Into  enliating  whUe 
!■  UmUj-  cofM,  or  did  the;  go  through  the  rona  of  cutiatment  to  escape  other 
pwwltl—  for  Ui«lr  iiiladeeda )    The  Orst  roll  c«Jl  sbon-eil  Ibem  among  the 


Then  were  other  men  who  were  not  represented  la  the  armj,  men  to 
wbom  Ut«  WW,  with  all  it«  horrors  to  othet?,  vtas  bui  one  tremendous 
■aod-Udo  bewlDff  on  to  tortune.  What  business  bad  thej  at  the  front, 
wbaB  each  <!■;  at  those  four  jeara  was  UtenlJy  one  long  chain  of  "  golden  " 
noiBBiitsI  And  there  were  still  others,  men  who,  thouEh  thej  were  not 
famrc  or  ■ellniaeriilclDg  enough  to  leave  their  own  States  and  enler  the  ranks 
d  tkelr  conntrr'"  would-be  deatroyers,  yet  bated  with  all  their  souls  her 
MeMla  and  aavluure,  who  did  all  In  their  power—coosi^tently  with  their 
pOTonal  aAfet;— to  ((iTa  aid  and  comfort  to  her  enemies.  Some  of  tlie«e  very 
BM  are  prominent  enough  now  In  tbelr  relations  with  the  army.  Of  all  the 
iiMlmiitiiiiti  at  the  oatioa's  liberality  to  her  defenders,  they  are  the  most 
acU*»  and  Mtt«r. 

With  these  modllloattons,  the  "  saving  clause  "  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  tUa  p^MT  nay  be  accepted  aa  true.  It  (pHui  without  saying  that  the 
hrarwat,  Dotilvst,  sud  manliest,  the  most  unselfish  and  pstrioMc.—in  short, 
Um  Sower  of  the  Tirtue  and  strength  of  the  land.— were  represented  In  the 
ord;  :  quite  as  fully.  It  ma;  be  safely  added,  as  they  were  represented  at 
botoe.  There  were  men  of  brilliant  genius,  of  ripe  scholarship,  men  of  the 
higbcst  standing  lo  social,  religious,  political,  and  bnslness  ciivles.  There 
were  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  men  of  the  lower  orders  of  Intelligence  and 
Morality  ;  loafers,  alilrks,  drunkards,  wlfe-beaters,  blackleg),  and  jal]>blrds. 
Cowards  and  "Rkalkcra~are  aituaJly  Included  in  the  blacklist,  but  there 
wan  bad  enoojcb  men  and  enough  bad  men  In  the  army  without  special 
mention  of  thsM—by  the  stay-at-home  critics,  at  all  events.  The  crael  and 
Ultsriy  nnjuat  mistake,  either  intended  or  made  unthinkingly,  is  to  place 
Um  wOTst  representatives  of  the  veterans  In  the  foreground,  U  his  censors 
an  to  bo  bollevad,  toe  typical  veteran  la  a  shirk,  a  "  beat."  a  pension-beggar. 
Tht  truth  probably  Is  that  the  rank  and  flie  ol  the  army  were  not  much 
teCt«r,  and  certainly  DO  worse,  than  the  average  body  of  citlteus,  and  tbat 
(tsmrrlvoTaatvno  moregreedyorgraspingnowthan  men  in  general  would 
b«  iB  their  place. 

Bow  doe*  the  average cltlEen  look  apon  the  soldiers)  We  all  know  how 
bsfccarded  tbem  durtiig  the  war;  we  all  know,  too,  with  what  generous 
aBlbntiaain  be  welcomed  them  home  to  the  security  and  prosperity  they  had 
woa  for  both  themselves  and  him,  bow  he  threw  up  his  hat,  shouted  hlinnelt 
boar**,  and  ftvely  contributed  his  dollars  for  bunting  aod  hot  coffee. 

But  generous  en  Ihusiaam  is  like  rich  perfume — volatile.  Little  by  little, 
tbs  "brave  defendiira''  have  come  down  from  their  pedestals  intheciti- 
Ma*s  Mtlmatloo.  Not  all  of  tbem,  of  course.  The  strong  of  body  and  mind, 
Ike  wealthy  I  the  cultured— In  short,  the  self-supporting  in  general — alill 
rataln  hia  mpcct  and  a  more  or  less  latent  residuum  of  grateful  recognition 
lor  their  old-Ume  heroism.  But  the  disabled,  the  poor,  those  whom  advanc- 
lag  yean  render  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and  tbelr  families,  are 
taak  baeoniUiK  a  burden  and  a  bore. 

It  la  bw  tkat  (be  burden  and  the  bore  are  still  borne  with  little  effecliva 
t,  tbovgb  there  Is  much  Ill-natured  grumliliug  from  many 
M  and  increasing  dratta  which  the  soldiers  make  on  the 
V  attll  honored. 
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1  tktt  «(  MT  adM*-  utjon  la  btetorrl 
Wtettfthc  toxkpcatt  Pwtfty  la^allliwH  iBcOMptiBom  wiibUia 
juiiM^a— t»wfcd»it»terieii;  foE,  b«  it  if  umUi.,!,  whna  11  can 
lirtlH*atowjcHslB«0vstBMC,a«ikkfaBUa  U  mil  that  wfltanag  and 
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KEZXG  OP  THK  KATAL  KSSEBVE. 

K  Out  the  United  BUteahaa 
,  Tkat  iaAwrndttion 
wUefe  «IB  at  kjbc  Hbm  JiMiifMr.  In-  It  !•  not  •oneefvable  thU  Cougn^ 
wfH  pemit  aa  t^ni  l*«  ta  aaaip  the  vigamoa  jooth  of  oar  nrw  delenalve 
poUcT.  Bat  It  is  eqaall;  bwoMaivdile  that  we  dull  entr  malntalw  tbe 
aarj ia tliae of  poMB oa a  var baaiib  ThatbcJugtbacBK,  It  taobrloiM  that 
weMMtitJyoaltetniiiniina  of  a  thmrnghlT 4rilk<d  and  experienced  t» 
■em  fan»  to  caU  apom  ia  the  one  «<  anr  aoddea  oatfareak  at  boattUttea. 
Tfcaandeaaof  that  ream*  tnna  hB  baaa  leaiauJ,  and  l\  ta  eatupomtd  of 
Coodowtcrial.  lib  trw  that  the  Ffnl  BattftBon,  Naval  Rcserre  Aftnierr. 
man  a  faaifaor-deleaee  Tcaael  ta-mamw,  bat  it  ia  bejund 
a  be  naade  tt^j  la  thirty  day& 
Tbe  prepaiatioa  of  the  battalioD  tor  actt-re  aerrlce  is  in  tbre  hands  of  the 
people.  The  Stale  of  New  Task  haa  giTco  the  organixatiom  a  legal  name. 
What  It  need*  bow  ia  a  kxal  IuUIaImmi.  Then  Is  a  good  deal  ol  difEerenca 
of  opinion  aa  to  whether  the  !ia*al  Baterre  aB(^t  to  ba*«  an  amxttj  or  a 
slilp.  It  is  pcriat«4  oat  tliat  tar  tiM  State  to  praTideaahip  wooU  be  ei)DlT». 
tent  to  lt«  miuDUuung  a  nar;,  wlUeli  ia  nnroMatl lational.  Ontheolher 
band,  it  is  Mid  tliat  tbe  Naral  Bcwrre  haa  no  nae  tor  aa  artiierr.  The  tmth, 
as  usual,  lies  midway  between  extieiDee ;  or,  nth«r.  In  tbia  cane,  it  IndndM 
both.  Thereshouldbe  aoaraioryaiidashtp.  TbetMce needsbotb.andliaa 
a  rigbt  to  expect  botli.  It  sboiitd  haTa  an  anDorj  wilb  a  nuidel  abip'a  side 
erected  la  Ic  Along  one  side  oI  (he  armory,  say  ten  lect  froai  tliawirifc^ 
should  be  hoilt  a  light  woodm  model  of  on«  of  lli«  bul  warka  ot  a  tusnoT 
the  araor;  tloor  being  ttie  declL.  At  ecnTeninnt  pusitiona  in  Uilsb 
abould  bn  cracled  dummy  modelB  of  S-  or  6-Inch  Invecb  ludtog  rules, 
edonBxcd  pi»ot  cairiagea.  AtothurpolulB  there  alionld  beonello 
».  orO-poundcr  rapid-lire,  one  tlotchkliia  revolving  iraanaa,  and  one  fmnw.. 
TbcM  secondary  guoa  ohoald  lie  gcnalno.  and  not  inod«Ia. 

Tim  T*malndpr  of  the  armory  wiiald  be  eta*  forcntUaa,  [teld-giia,  and 
Infantry  driUa.   The  field  artJUery  and  lofantrv  drills  a»  a  pan  of  the  n 
of-war's  Bian'«  education,  and  there  Is  not  ro«oi  4-D0Ugh  lor  0 
dock  of  a  ship.     AHwlnI*rIonK.  when  the  wc»tbrr  would  be  ni 
door  work  tn  boats  or  aboard  ship,  the  w«i  ol  the  Naval  Itcaorre  w 
pcrfMllng  themaelve.  In  tUelf  doUw  in  their  armory,  boosed,  im "    ' 
on  an  equal  fooUng  with  (he  reitlmcnis  of  the  National  Go»rf-J 
Ibis  armory,  th«n,  It  aeeuis  to  me.  Is  the  plain  duly  ot  t 
York.    To  provide  It  without  lUcappnrtwianMa  noceswrv 

stnwllon  iif  naval  aHlllBrymcn  would  bo  to  deprive  lbs  »•'         

Unctlvo  raloe,  *od  make  U  an  ai>n«w«n' addition  to  tie  NaUOBAlO 
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^■^iS  ASD  COXMEKTS. 

1^  w^nn  ***^(iDf*'*L  "^  "**'Jior  tbi-  Naval  Reserve  impenrirel;  tvquires 

tCKinlnS  *"  "  '^i       '^'^  U  '*^'^'  di»**°*  *>o*t  servire,  uid  MlnttJ  lutDdliag  of 

cunn  a)bo»f^  **"(«>  ihe  iJ!^^°"''*'*  '^''■"''81  ^Wch  inclndei  targe  opr  act  ice, 

^luAisV*'*"^''*_nn4  qa^*"*""  "*  ^^^  '""'*' "  ***  effl«*ei»t  auiiliarj  to  the 

Bavy.      I'  **  ***^llioa  Jf"^""  ""'■  •''*  """'  "mst  have  Bome  experience  In 

ftttng:  fron»*'*''r'..^''**''»"'™«Pl  under  steam  at  a  mark  moTed  about 

by  lb«  h«***  "'  TIj^     Otherwise.  U  called  suddenly  Into  Bcrviee,  they 

-would  »»•  confaof «"  Kith  condilloos  wholly  new  to  tbero,    Gtinnery  from 

ma  ^trUi««>  *"  ■**"*  "^''betl*  i»  very  diSerent  from  gunnery  on  a  deck  which 

tiaa  not  •  fla*''  "'•'  *nd  not  even  a  pe nniuieat  angle  o(  inclinalion, 

II  la  oe*  ncecaawy  that  the  State  of  New  York  should  build  a  ship  for 
tb*  tnilBli>K  *>^  "*  ^*T^  Beserve  torcea.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
martinis  "^  *^^  naUoiial  govemincnt  to  famish  the  veaseL  In  a  recent  re- 
port SM^wtaryTraejrurj^  upon  Congreas  with  ETeat  earnestness  theneces- 
■Ity  oC  bnUdlng  coast-  and  harbor-defence  vessels,  and  he  added  that  SQch 
enlt  wronid  be  of  ranch  valae  in  training  navsl -reserve  forces.  The  complete 
detlvcryofaayonoof  these  vessels  into  the  hands  of  ttny  reserve  body  was, 
of  courae.  tint  contctnplated  by  the  Secretary,  because  there  would  be  legal 
^  well  M»  practical  olwLactca  in  the  way  of  such  a  transaction.  But,  on  the 
oUmt  hand,  the  harbor-defence  vessel  might  be  maintained  at  a  very  eco- 
iMmtf"^  (nut  to  the  national  government  with  a  very  small  force  of  officers 
•ad  tnen^JuBt  enough  t«  man  her  engines  and  boUers,  and  to  take  care  of 
IIm  TCMcl  at  her  berth  In  a  nsvy-yatd.  When  token  ont  Into  the  bay  or  its 
adjacent  wat«r*,  she  would  be  fully  manned  by  a  ?)aval  Reicrve  battalion, 
wboac  men  would  be  wholly  eqaal  to  the  task  of  handling  her  batteries,  her 
bottta,  and  her  gronnd  t«ek)e. 

Thia  pl*ci,  or  one  not  very  diaalmllar,  must  eventually  be  adoptMl  tor  the 
fnll  dereli^ymeDt  of  the  pgssihilitlee  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  is,  like  every 
warship's  coropony,  an  amphibious  organization,  desisned  to  serve  both 
aahoi*  and  olloai.  ToconUne  it  (oan  armory  would  be  to  invite  It  to"  bang 
Uaclolbaoa  ahickury  li'nh  and  not  ganear  the  water."  To  bid  It  «!ck  all 
It*  liMtraclion  aboard  K  Uattcd  States  war-ship  would  be  to  cripple  the 
scpnUation  and  lo  ImpoM  upon  the  national  government  a  burden  which 
Oogbt  to  rtat  on  the  ahoutdeni  of  the  State.  The  Naval  Reaerve  Is  worthy 
at  gpoA  ircalmcnl  at  the  hands  ot  both.  Two  nurses  will  not  be  too  many 
l«  take  can  of  auch  a  proniUing  Infiuiu 

I  W.  J.    nE.VDKBMN. 


THE  NEXT  AMENDMENT. 

Tub  men  who  devised  the  framework  ot  the  government  of  the  United 
Stain  Inlendrd  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  capable  of  adjustment  to  the 
M«da  of  any  ebangcd  candltiona  nut  then  by  them  foreseen.  It  Is  tor  this 
deflated  rvioson  that  the  Constitution  provides,  guardedly,  for  lt«  own 
woonduient.  Tbo  unforeseen  cbangea  have  from  time  to  time  demanded 
meb  vunn  a»  won  pnivided  for,  but  the  aggregate  popular  mind,  wblcb  ex- 
yi II III" I  lla  nuprelue  will  In  the  terms  of  the  Great  Charter,  is  conservatively 
akrw  to  rvm^lce  and  respond  to  these  consecutive  demands.  This  con- 
MrtrntiwiD  woa  monlfiatcd,  almost  mlnously,  in  the  tardy  and  convulsive  ai~ 
*•!■««■  to  the  conalitulional  Mttlement  of  the  fundamental  slavery  qoestlon. 

Aa  tha  oonatJttitJoD  now  slauds.  and  as  it  must,  in  form  at  least,  rema 
saw  S(4t«s  may  ba  Balded,  In  a  kind  ot  ereallon.  even  by  the  division  of  1 
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n  be  mode  tcr  the  oblit-eratloti  of  any  ot 
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the  eitBtingcommonwcalthsof  Che  Union.  IIoweT^r  email  may  be  the  Krea 
or  llie  population  ot  aay  member  ot  the  federal  famil;,  or  bowerer  giot^ujne 
loay  se^ni  ite  vested  ri(;ht  Co  cqaal  rank  a.nd  power  In  the  Seii&t«  with  Ita 
greater  associalea,  that  rank  and  power  cannot  be  directly  Interfered  with 
by  any  process  yet  Inveated.  That  there  is  hero  a  delect  prraentlng  matter 
torserioascanBiderationbasIoog  since  been  generally  adntitt«d.  It  beoomes 
more  gtaiing.  It  attracts  more  attention,  and  it  threatens  to  ttecome  n  sonrM 
o(  more  dangerous  irritation,  year  after  year,  as  the  disproportion,  tor  ex- 
ample, between  New  York  and  Delaware  requires  more  and  more  oDbnalTe 
figures  to  declare  ll«  political  arithmetic. 

So  great  a,  defect  implies  a  discoverable  remedy,  and  there  »re  edgna 
that  one  le  In  due  process  of  dlBcovery  bj  means  of  a  apeeieB  of  normal 
evolntlon,  every  way  preferable  to  revolntion. 

If  maeh  of  the  party  and  partisan  history  of  the  eonntry  is  oasocfateil 
with  State  geographical  boundary  lines,  mom  attaches  to  the  action,  In  com- 
bination or  seuii-comblnation,  ot  the  States  adhering  politically  In  group*. 
The  history  of  the  Civil  War  prosenta  the  moat  perfect  iJlustration,  and  ia 
also  full  of  insLmotive  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  practical  remedy. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war.  the  cotton  Stales  led  off,  as  a  group,  acting  alroost 
as  oneStat^,  The  Atlantic  Southern  States  followed  aa  another,  and  the 
refusal  ot  the  border  States  to  follow  promptly  and  effectively  prepared  for 
the  failure  of  the  Confederacy.  Each  group  drew  Its  membenihip  together 
in  obedience  to  a  natural  law  of  American  polltlc^plaial;  written  in  oar  Ills- 
tory,  but  not  defined  or  utilUed  In  our  constitution. 

In  the  school  geographies  of  the  last  generation,  the  natural  grauplncot 
the  States  at  that  time  was  set  forth  as  the  New  England,  Middle,  South- 
em,  and  Westiim.  Ttie  existence  of  the  political  fact  was  recogniied  and 
was  taught  to  all  children. 

If,  now,  for  on  Inquiry  into  one  phase  of  this  subject  we  select  the  New 
England  Ststds  we  may  find  that  this  group  has  undergone  changes  latt«r- 
ly,  but  that  these  are  leas  apparent  to  the  eye  tiianaresomeof  the  mutations 
of  the  other  groups.  There  are,  bowever,  very  readable  iDdleatlona  of  ana 
Irresistible  tendency.  The  school-books  said  that  it  consisted  ot  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachnsetta,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  All 
of  these  old  commonwealths  retain  their  boundaries,  their  nomin^  State 
organisms,  and  their  represcntatire  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It,  however.  It  Is  true  tliat  Maine  and  Mssaachusetts  are  at  this  <lay  States, 
In  tbe  full  definition  ot  the  term,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  progressive  conilt- 
tjons  of  the  otherel  If  they  could  be  considered  as  the  asserted  roots  of  • 
great  national  trou,  would  it  not  be  nearly  correct  to  reply  that  they  an 
rather  so  many  bunches  ot  rootlets,  attaching  permanently  to  aeTBral  eem- 
tral  or  main  loolsf  Are  tbetr  boundary  lines  upon  the  map  entitlod  to  Ihs 
political  significance  which  the  canslllution  accords  to  them  t 

The  present  examination  does  not  contain  any  necasalty  for  now  Indloat- 
tngtheptvelMcompoiiltionof  a  new  group  which  might  be  con*truet*4.  for 
pnrpMoi  of  i«fanned  administration  and  federal  representation,  oa  the 
New  England  groap.  The  pertinent  anggeeUon  Is  tbat  onn  might  well  bo 
crvated,  that  it  yet  will  be  created,  and  tbat  It  wlU  eujoy,  measurably,  ibe 
powern,  or  lUTiie  of  them,  which  are  now  exercised  by  one  of  tbe  exlating 
Stains.  TCllbout  attempting  Ibo  elalioraiton  ot  details,  the  new  ofgaitlwn, 
ot  wliatsrer  allied  clamrnts,  wlU  be  a  SlMe  as  to  tU  (elaUona  with  tb* 
tederal  goverameut,  without  too  great  a  diaturfaoBM  of  existing  forms  ot 
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tocal  "elf-gowrnment.  In  adjnsUd  correlaljoa  with  other  gronpa,  it  wiU 
beeoUtled  tAi«pre«PDtatioQ  !□  a  reorganized  national  Senate  ftod  House. 
I&  tba  ffimcr  bodjr  there  will  then  be  no  such  nonatioaitj  as  a  Sctitioos 
«qalpoiae  b«tirc<&  Rhode  Utand  sud  Pennsylvania. 

It  b  manifest  that  the  powers  of  the  central,  national  mocblnerr,  act- 
Inn  ^  ""1  froDi  WMhington,  woatd  be  relieved  of  clogKing  and  pressure,  bnt 
In  no  manner  diminished,  bj  the  anccesaful  working  of  groups,  operating  as 
Sl>(«a  within  the  liaiitn  aiwfgned  to  them.  The  reformed  mechanism,  in 
part  and  Ia  wbolo,  will  be  eulirrlj  in  accord  with  what  is  called  the 
**genliu~— that  Is,  with  the  Integral  principles—of  our  complex  Idea  of  rep- 
rMiat«UTe  repolilleau  government. 

Tbc  Middle  State  i{roup  was  Mid  b;  the  schoal-books  to  consist  of  New 
Torfc,  New  Jersey,  fen  nay  I  van  la,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  It  is  evident 
thai  thia  old  listing  ofTcrs  hardly  an  Indication  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
DOW,  Mlf-Borernlng  ladependency  In  onion,  with  New  York  as   its  main 

It  la  MMtredly  premature  to  dlscuBs  the  future,  in  this  relation,  of  the 
BriUab  pfoiincc*  north  of  us,  or  to  surmise  what  parts  of  them  might,  for 
iMteM^ba  well  associated  with  Maine  In  a  Northeaat«m  group,  or  bow  the 
otbarpKiTliwta  would  prefer  to  be  associated  or  severed. 

Tli«t«  Is  an  area  related  to  Pennsylvania  o(  which  the  natural  State 
tBMBbenhlp  would  fall  Into  correct  relations  and  posllion  as  readily  as  do 
tha  piece*  upon  a  chessboard.  Somewhat  the  same  is  true  of  the  Atlantic 
SUte*,  •onth  of  the  Potom.tc ;  of  the  central  States  between  Fennsylvatila 
oad  tha  HisalsBlppI,  north  of  the  Ohio ;  of  a  corresponding  group  south  of 
tfaD  Ohio;  ot  the  aonthem  and  soulheastem  cott«n  States;  of  the  Gull 
Krovfi ;  the  g^nup  immediately  west  of  the  MiwlMlppI ;  of  the  N'orthweat- 
eni([Toap  proper;  of  the  Far  Northwest;  ot  the  Mountain  group;  of  tbe 
PoclAe  Northom ;  ot  the  Pocldc  Southern ;  and,  eventually,  of  the  South- 
tni  Mountain  group. 

Leaving  IndeAuile  all  questions  of  absolute  selection,  there  are  at  least 
•Igbtcaa  iirobable  tnoups,  much  exceediug  in  number  tbe  cluster  of  stars 
■pon  tbe  tlrat  (log  ol  the  republic  Each  ot  these  Ideal  associations  has  at- 
TCMljr  distinctive  lnt«ru«ts,  progresslvoly  becoming  more  apparent  and  more 
ylatoly  acknowledged  by  Its  citlmis.  It  Is  more  and  more  commonly  under- 
load and  as««rt«d  that  these  interests  demand,  for  their  proper  care,  both 
legblatlra  and  executive  capacity  exceeding  that  of  Che  present  local  organ- 
bwui.  Stat«  or  municipal,  but  which  can  not  be  tranoferred  to  or  undertaken 
by  tbeoverbardened.  for^kwoy,  and  practically  nnappreciating  central  govem- 
■KBt  at  WMdilogton.  The  truth  demands  very  full  rec^q^ition  that  this 
coonlry  la  too  vast  for  suoceastui  central UHtiou,  however  al^olute  Is  its  need 
(or  ptraunent,  unatnaltable  nationality  In  its  representative  union.  Its  fast. 
Inn— lull  porta  must  therefore  be  governed  through  adjusted  and  adjust- 
*Wa  maehltttfry,  both  adapted  to  and  developed  from  the  fundamental  Idea 
«(  Um  original,  existing  ornanlsm.  The  machinery  now  In  use  announces,  in 
«v«qrcrDak  of  Its  patriotic  helplessness,  that  it  Is  forced  to  ticar  too  much 
andUlAt,  nnl«N  It  shall  be  relieved,  It  must  shortly  break  down. 

Tlw  prewntatton  of  a  political  necessity  and  of  Its  attendant  problems  to 
ft  arif ^ovr.rnlng,  lnt«JIIgent  people,  carries  with  It  not  only  a  demand  for, 
but  aratioiial  aanirancaof,  eventual  action  and  successful  soluUon.  All 
p«wlba  ot  pablle  opinion,  all  questions  of  methods  and  details,  are  sure  of 
•Mmnto  eownd  ASd  dlscouiicni,  but  there  ia  no  necessity  for  the  discovery 
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or  invention  of  anything  novels  which  would  be  popularly  oifeoBiTe  as  for- 
eign. The  actual  grouping  of  the  States  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning, 
from  an  earlier  day  than,  for  instance,  the  birth  of  George  Washington,  and 
the  British  provinces  of  North  America  acted  in  groups  when  the  Dutch 
held  New  York  and  the  French  held  the  Canadas.  The  same  action  goes  on 
now,  increasingly,  and  the  natural  affinities  and  political  necessities  produc- 
ing it  only  require  something  of  boldness  and  wisdom  in  applied  statesman- 
ship in  Older  to  produce  a  reform  which  would  assure  the  best  results  lo- 
cally, and  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  more  firmness  and  stability,  as  well 
as  greater  freedom  and  effectiveness  of  administration,  to  the  national 
government. 

WiLLiAic  O.  Stoddard. 
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WAYS  AMD  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

OF  BEPBESENTATIYES. 


DuBiNO  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  Democratic  and  the  Senate  was  Republican. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  President.  The  first  session  of  that  Congress 
assembled  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1887,  and  adjourned 
on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1888.  The  presidential  election  oc- 
curred in  November  thereafter.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  Congress  reported 
a  measure  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  known  as  the 
Mills  Bill.  The  general  debate  on  that  bill  began  in  the  House 
on  the  17th  day  of  April  and  occupied  twenty-three  day-and- 
evening  sessions.  In  all,  151  speeches  were  made  during  the 
general  debate.  The  debate  upon  the  bill  by  paragraphs  began 
on  the  31st  day  of  May  ;  and  twenty-eight  days,  or  128  hours  and 
10  minutes,  were  occupied  in  the  five-minute  debate.  The  vote 
was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  on  the  19th 
day  of  July. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  considerable  time 
was  spent  in  so-called  "hearings"  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  that  body.  The  result  was  inevitable  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  namely,  that  there  was  no  tariff  legislation  enacted,  and 
the  session  of  Congress  was  prolonged  until  the  20th  day  of  Oc 
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tober^  as  already  stated.  As  the  presidential  election  occurred 
within  a  few  days  thereafter,  there  was  no  time  whatever  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  this  measure  by  the  people.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  Democratic  defeat  at  that  election,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  introduction  and  passage  through  the 
House  of  a  general  bill  of  tariff  revision  did  not  produce  the  ef- 
fect which  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  earnestly  desired, 
namely,  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
Congress  at  the  ensuing  election. 

During  the  last  Congress,  which  was  Republican  in  both 
branches,  and  during  which  time  there  was  a  Kepublican  Presi- 
dent, a  measure  for  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  known  as  the 
McEinley  Bill,  was  passed  at  the  first  session  and  was  approved  on 
the  day  of  adjournment,  October  1,  1890. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  preparation 
and  passage  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  a  carefully 
matured  revision  of  the  tariff  required  both  of  the  preceding  Con- 
gresses to  consume  upon  that  subject  the  time  which  was  actually 
occupied,  and  which  in  both  cases  resulted  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  session  until  the  20th  aud  the  Ist  of  the  month  of  October, 
respectively. 

The  Republicans  in  the  late  Congress,  at  its  beginning,  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  their  party 
required  that  there  should  be  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff 
passed  during  that  session,  and  fondly  hoped  that  such  general 
revision  would  bring  success  to  their  party  at  the  ensuing  con- 
gressional election.  They  were  sadly  disappointed.  The  result 
of  the  ensuing  election  for  Mem])ers  of  Congress  was  most  disas- 
trous to  the  party  that  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the 
McKiuley  Bill  ;  the  Democrats  and  Independents,  both  opposing 
that  measure,  liaving  elected  a  majority  of  158  over  those  who 
supported  it. 

However  meritorious  the  Mills  Bill  may  have  been  from  a 
Democratic  standpoint,  or  however  meritorious  the  McKinley 
Bill  may  have  been  from  a  Republican  stand|K)int,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  each 
bill  and  the  ensuing  election  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
people  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  either 
measure,  and,  being  in  doubt,  caution  doubtless  suggested  th^ 
preservation  of  the  status  quo. 
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In  view  of  these  pr^eden:5  in  uriif  l-ziLizl:^  -tLk  Ki-:c:.i  l* 
the  policj  of  the  Dtmocnidc  majorlrj  :-  :-^  H:^^  :f  Rtzc^ 
sentatives  of  liiis  Congress?  If  hzz  brA::.:!^*  :f  Cin^r^si 
and  the  Presideni  were  Dem^raiie.  ri-e-  wrzli  r^  ^t^  i":c:c 
a^  to  the  propnetv  of  air^mpilur  a  ze^-ril  r-T-li:--  of  lie  --^rj? 
xnimediately  preceding  a  preiideritLil  elr^::::::.  T::-  disieT-:c5 
roi^ults  to  the  Kepablican  p^irtj  wL::h  i-zL^ILfcrcIj  folV-Tr.!  :i-r 
j,:is:=5a^e  of  the  .MeKinlej  Bill  oj^at  :o  :ei:>  Iit=:>:ra:5  ^>  iTiii 
tilt'  rocks  upon  whioh  their  opr-i-n-en"^  were  diii.ei  m-  zLr^:is& 
Jtut  %*hen  we  cou;?ider  the  fao:  tha:  :hr  S^iLi:^  U  Eri-clioak.  4:11 
that  there  is  a  Bt-puMican  Preafienr.  arid  :ha:  anj  5-?'-  siraeire 
which  iiii^jht  pais  ihe  Uousc  woaid  no:  haTeihrslirbic*:  ir:€T<c: 
of  succi-as,  it  aetrms  almoit  e«-lf-*Tiden:  ih:i:  a  ger.rr*l  rrTii::.n  of 
the  tariff  shouJilnot  br?  attempted  daring  :hi«  s-raeivi-  A-  rg-^rntlj 
stated  by  a  distin^uiahed  tariff-reform  organ  iz.  the  01:7  of  Xew 
York,  '•  to  propose  in  the  Uoase  at  this  session,  on  the  ere  of  a 
national  election,  a  general  revision  of  the  tarl?.  might  fe 
magnificent,  but  it  would  not  be  war.  such  ae  mu*:  be  wage»i  for 
victory.  It  would  in  no  sense  advance  the  objec-:  profeseei  :  it 
would  not  make  the  devotion  of  the  party  to  the  principles  of 
indu.-^trial  and  commercial  emancipation  a  whit  clearer  than  i:  is 
iii»w.  It  would  not  make  the  ne«:e5sitv  or  a^ivantaze  of  the 
triumph  of  thost*  principles  any  more  obvious.  I:  is  r.ot  at  ail 
n-'juisite  to  inform  the  coantrv  what  the  Dernxritic  partv 
U'li«*veti  in  and  is  workin;:  for.  It  would  be  5:nij»Iy  a  tactical 
error  of  the  gravest  possible  kind.  It  would  be  to  abandon  a 
etrong  agirressive  position  for  a  position  of  defeni-e  that  would 
n«jt  ho  strong.  It  wouM  instantly  invite  the  concerted  opp«>s::iou 
of  every  interest  now  depending  on  the  favors  of  the  present  t:iriiT. 
and  give  to  the  opj>onents  of  every  item  in  the  bill  the  combint-d 
•trvngth  of  tlie  opponents  of  all."  These  propositions  are  abso- 
lu:elv  unassailable. 

While  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  should  not  be  reported 
and  p:iose<l  at  this  session  of  Congress,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
nothing  should  be  done  on  this  subject.  The  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  on  Manufactures  should  proceed  at  once  to 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  McKinley 
Hill  and  of  the  conditions  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  This 
information  should  be  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  a  measure 
of  general  relief  upon  this  subject ;  but  as  such  measure  could 
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not  be  passed  except  by  a  prolongation  of  the  session^ — even  if  it 
were  desirable  to  pass  it  at  all  at  the  first  session^ — in  view  of  the 
precedents  of  the  past,  sound  policy  would  require  that  it  should 
not  be  reported  to  the  House  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session*  Some  progress  could  be  made  during  that  session  in  its 
consideration,  but  a  definite  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
at  that  time  would  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  presiden- 
tial election.  If  either  branch  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  should 
be  Kepublican, — a  fact  which  will  be  determined  at  that  election, — 
it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  of  general  revision 
during  the  remainder  of  this  Congress  or  during  the  next 
Congress.  If,  however,  the  Fifty-third  Congress  should  be 
Democratic,  and  a  Democratic  President  should  be  elected,  the 
new  Congress  might  with  great  propriety  be  called  in  extraordi- 
nary session  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1893,  and  the  work  of  tariff 
revision  could  then  be  begun  in  earnest,  with  a  certainty  of 
practical  and  successful  results.  Such  early  revision  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  presidential  term  would  enable  the  country  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  tlio  great  advantages  of  a  genu- 
ine revision  of  the  tariff  prior  to  any  general  election,  and  the 
party  which  was  responsible  for  such  revision  might  confidently 
expect  the  continued  support  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  subsequent  elections  of  Congresses  and  Presidents.  ^ 

There  are  several  features  of  the  McKinley  Bill  which  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  during  this  session.  The  Republican  Senate 
and  the  President  would  hardly  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
some  of  the  measures  of  relief  which  may  be  brought  forward  and 
passed  by  the  Uouse  of  Kepresentatives.  The  particular  measures 
which  should  be  selected  for  passage  through  the  House  should  be 
determined  either  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  by  a 
caucus  of  Democratic  'members.  There  are  several,  however, 
which  have  already  received  favorable  mention  in  the  press  of  tlr3 
country :  such  as  placing  wool  on  the  free  list  and  repealing  the 
compensatory  duty  on  woollen  goods  ;  placing  on  the  free  list  bind- 
ing-twine, cotton-ties,  lumber,  salt,  and  raw  materials  generally. 
The  discussion  in  this  article  of  particular  subjects  which  should 
have  consideration  at  this  time  would  perhaps  be  unprofitable ; 
but  there  is  one  measure  which  is  of  overshadowing  importance, 
and  which  should  receive  immediate  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list  and  a  corresponding  reduo- 
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tion  of  the  daties  on  woollen  goods  are  a  matter  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  daties  on  woollen  goods  were 
increased  by  the  McKinley  Bill  from  an  average  of  67. 15  per  centnm 
to  91.  G5  per  centnm.  The  increase  on  wool  was  from  34.32  to 
40.66.  The  duties  imposed  on  woollen  goods  are  of  a  two-fold 
character :  first,  there  is  a  duty  per  pound  or  per  square  yard, 
which  is  intended  to  compensate  manufacturers  for  the  higher 
jirice  which  they  claim  they  must  pay  for  wool  by  reason  of 
the  tariff;  and  second,  a  duty  ad  valorem,  being,  as  is 
alleges],  imposed  to  compensate  for  the  higher-priced  labor  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  foreign  countries.  The  duties 
per  pound  or  per  square  yard  are  especially  burdensome 
upon  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  worn  by  the  masses  of  the 
people.  These  specific  duties  frequently  amount  to  over  100 
per  centum  of  the  value,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  over  200  per 
centum.  If  these  specific  or  compensatory  duties  are  repealed, 
the  ad-valorcm  duties  only  will  remain,  and  these  do  not  exceed 
in  any  case  60  per  centum,  and  are  frequently  as  low  as  35  per 
centum  ;  the  average,  perhaps,  would  amount  to  45  per  centum. 
This  is  the  amount  of  protection  which  the  friends  of  the  protec* 
tive  system  have  adjudged  is  necessary  to  prevent  injurious  com- 
pi»tition  from  abroad.  But  if  wool  is  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
and  the  compensatory  duties  upon  woollen  goods  are  repealed,  the 
manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  will  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  new  conditions  ;  on  the  contrary,  while  the  people  will 
get  the  benefit  of  a  re<]uction  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  tariffs 
on  woollen  goods,  manufacturers  will  have  the  benefit  of  cheaper 
material  and  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  products  abroad  in  com- 
pi-tition  with  the  products  of  other  countries.  Thus,  a  larger  mar- 
ket will  be  secured  for  woollen  goods  ;  there  will  be  a  greater  de- 
ni:ind  for  labor  in  establishments  of  this  kind  ;  and  new  industries, 
.1  is  confidently  expected,  will  spring  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  amount 
which  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  pay  annually  on  ac- 
count  of  woollen  goods.  The  amount  of  such  goods  made  in  the 
woollen  mills  for  the  census  year  1890  was  valued  at  $344,000,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  output  of  ready-made  clothing  establish- 
ments for  men  and  women  ;  nor  does  it  include  the  cost,  to  con- 
sumers, of  the  work  done  bv  tailors  and  dressmakers ;  nor  the  labor 
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bestowed  in  the  manufactare  of  woollen  goods  in  the  families  of 
the  country.  The  amount  of  woollen  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1890  was  valued  at  over  fifty-six  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  the  average  duty  paid  upon  these  goods  was 
67  per  centum, — the  McKinley  Bill  not  having  been  passed  at  the 
close  of  that  fiscal  year.  The  output  of  factories  and  ready- 
made  clothing  establishments,  and  the  amount  of  goods  imported, 
with  the  tariff  added  to  them,  is  given  at  factory  or  wholesale 
prices.  The  amount  paid  by  consumers  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased at  least  25  per  centum  over  such  prices. 

When  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  consumers  of  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States 
paid  during  the  census  year  of  1890,  in  money  and  in  labor,  at 
least  1750,000,000  for  the  woollen  goods  actually  consumed  and 
purchased.  Just  how  much  of  this  amount  is  due  to  the  tariiT 
on  wool  and  woollen  ^oods  cannot  be  estimated  with  accuracy, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  not  less  than  $150,000,000  of 
this  cost  is  due  to  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woollen  goods.  At  least 
half  of  this  amount  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
people  annually  by  placing  wool  upon  the  free  list  and  repealing 
the  compensiitory  duties  on  woollen  goods.  This  estimate  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  large  increase  in  the  tariff  on  wool 
and  woollen  goods  made  by  the  McKinley  Bill. 

So  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  the  McKinley  Bill  has  completely 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object  which  jts  authors  claimed  they 
IhuI  in  view.  In  the  report  which  accompanied  the  bill,  when  it 
was  brouglit  into  the  House  of  Keprcsentatives,  it  was  stated  th.it 
in  every  case  of  increased  duty,  except  upon  tin-plate  and  linen 
fabrics,  **  importations  would  fall  off."  It  was  stated  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  committee  to  ^\x  the  duties  upon  manufactured  goods 
and  farm  products  so  as  to  discourafi^e  the  use  of  like  goods 
and  products  and  give  our  producers  the  benefit  of  the  home 
market;  and  also  to  afford  ample  protection  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  engaged  in  wool -growing.  The  protection  on  wool, 
which  the  bill  secured,  was  ehiinied  to  be  sufficient,  bevond  a 
doubt,  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  at  an  early  day, 
to  supply  substantially  all  the  home  demand.  This  was  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  authors  of  the  bill  to  justify  the  imposition  of 
increased  duties  upon  wool,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  this,  in- 
creased duties  on  woollen  goods. 
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Time  is  a  cruel  arbiter.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  visits 
npon  false  theories  and  false  pretences  the  judgments  which  thej 
deserve.  The  statement  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States, 
furnished  by  the  Barean  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department^ 
shows  that  the  imports  of  wool  for  the  ten  months  ending  Oc- 
tober 30,  1890  (the  McKinley  Bill  took  effect  October  6,  1890), 
amounted  to  88,000,000  pounds,  while  the  imports  for  the  ten 
months  the  ending  October  30, 1891, — the  ten  months  next  after 
the  passage  of  that  bill, — were  over  119,000,000  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  over  30  per  centum.  Thus  are  the  theories  upon  which 
the  McKinley  Bill  was  constructed  crushed  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  facts. 

But  this  is  n^ot  all.  The  increased  duties  on  woollen  goods 
were,  as  claimed,  made  necessary  by  the  increased  duties  on  wool. 
Tiic  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  were  satisfied  with  the  old 
law  ;  but  if  the  duty  on  wool  was  to  be  increased,  they  mast  be 
compensated  by  an  increased  duty  on  woollen  goods.  The  increase 
w:iH  made,  as  stated  above.  The  statistics  show  that  for  the  ten 
months  ending  October  30,  1890,  the  imports  of  woollen  goods 
were  valued  at  over  $49,000,000,  while  those  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October  30,  1891,  were  valued  at  only  $29,000,000,  a 
decrease  of  over  41  per  centum.  It  also  appears  that  the  price  of 
wfH>l  has  averaged  from  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  less  since  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  than  it  was  when  the  bill  passed. 
The  inily  beneficiaries  of  the  measure  are  the  manufacturers  of 
wnollen  goods,  aiwl  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will,  in  the  end, 
receive  substantial  benefit  therefrom.  The  wool-growers  and 
ionsuincra  of  woollen  goods  have  not  been  benefited  ;  on  the  con- 
tary,  they  have  been  greatly  injured  thereby. 

Legislators  who  regard  the  interests  of  the  people  cannot  dis- 
n^<:arfl  these  facts.  It  is  their  duty  to  apply  a  remedy  for  exist- 
ing ovils,  and  to  correct  the  blunders  of  their  predecessors.  Every 
consideration  of  the  public  weal  demands  that  wool  shall  be  placed 
on  the  free  list,  and  that  the  compensatory  duties  on  woollen 
goods  sliall  be  repealed.  If  the  present  Congress  does  not 
respond  to  this  demand,  it  will  be  derelict  in  duty. 

A  measure  which  would  bring  suoli  immediate  and  substantial 
relief  will  not  be  regarded  with  indifference.  It  would  "  bring 
relief  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  and  redound 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  wage- worker  as  well  as  the  capitalist.'' 
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The  other  measures  which  may  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  and  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  will  attract  universal  at- 
tention and  be  received  with  great  favor.  They  will  remove  the 
most  glaring  inequalities  of  our  tariff  laws,  and  bring  immediate 
relief  to  those  most  entitled  to  consideration.  They  will  be 
especially  aimed  at  monopolies  and  other  combinations  to  limit 
production  and  oppress  labor. 

It  is  futile  to  attempt  that  which  cannot  be  accomplished.  A 
good  general  will  not  waste  his  ammunition  and  resources  in 
assaults  upon  an  impregnablq  fortress  when  there  are  forces  of 
the  enemy  encamped  upon  the  open  field  within  convenient 
reach.  The  friends  of  tariff  reform  should  waste  no  time  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  that  which  is  beyond  their  reach.  Their 
time  can  be  well  employed  in  attacking  the  weak  and  exposed 
points  of  their  enemy's  lines.  By  pursuing  this  course  there  will 
bo  no  step  backward  in  the  cause  of  genuine  tariff  reform.  Every- 
thing should  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
and  complete  revision  of  our  tariff  laws  at  the  earliest  time  prac- 
ticable. Such  revision  should  be  in  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
of  the  country,  but  brought  about  by  such  conservative  methods 
as  will  not  embarrass  any  legitimate  industry  in  the  country,  or 
deprive  labor  of  one  day's  employment  or  of  one  cent  of  its  just  re- 
muneration. On  the  contrary,  any  revision  of  the  tariff  ought  to 
bo  followed  by  increased  stimulus  to  industries,  increased  demand, 
and  better  wages  for  labor ;  and  by  lower  prices  for  manufactured 
articles  which  are  most  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  people. 

Some  objection  has  been  urged  to  any  effort  being  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  secure  the  passage  of  separate 
measures  upon  the  subjects  indicated,  for  the  reason  that  the 
credit  for  the  beneficent  results  which  would  follow  would  be 
claimed  and  shared,  perhaps,  by  tlie  Republican  Senate  and  the 
Republican  President.  Sucli  considerations  should  not  have  the 
slightest  weight  with  legislators  wlio  desire  to  promote  the  best 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Sliould  Democrats  refuse  to 
give  sanction  and  support  to  only  such  measures  as  Republicans 
will  oppose  ?  If  so,  only  measures  of  partisan  advantage  should 
be  supported,  while  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  men 
of  all  parties  should  be  avoided.    Even  if  the  Republicans  Bhoold 
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BY   W.    CLARK   BUSSELL. 


Until  Richard  11.  Dana  and  Herman  Melville  wrote,  the 
commercial  sailor  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statas  was 
without  representation  in  literature.  Dana  and  Melville  were 
Americans.  They  were  the  first  to  lift  the  hatch  and  show  the 
world  what  passes  in  a  ship's  forecastle  ;  how  men  live  down  in 
that  gloomy  cave,  how  and  what  they  eat,  and  where  they  sleep  ; 
what  pleasures  they  take,  what  their  sorrows  and  wrongs  are ; 
how  tliey  are  used  when  they  quit  their  black  sea-parlors  in  re- 
sponse to  the  boatswain's  silver  summons  to  work  on  deck  by  day 
or  by  night.  Tliese  secrets  of  the  deep  Dana  and  Melville  dis- 
closed. By  doing  so,  they  —  the  one  by  a  single  volume,  the 
other  by  four  or  five  remarkable  narratives — expanded  American 
literature  immei^surably  beyond  the  degree  to  which  English  lit- 
erature had  been  expanded  by,  say,  the  works  of  two-thirds  of 
the  poets  named  in  Johnson's  '^  Lives,''  or  by  the  whole  series  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  or  by  half  the  fiction,  together  with  much 
of  the  philosophy,  theology,  poetry,  and  history,  that  has  been 
published  since  tlie  death  of  Charles  Dickens. 

For  compare  what  the  vast  proportion  of  poets  and  novelists 
and  philosophers  and  the  rest  have  done  with  what  these  two 
men  did.  Dana  and  Melville  created  a  world,  not  by  the  dis- 
covery, but  by  the  interpretation  of  it.  They  gave  us  a  full  view 
of  the  life  led  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men  whose  very  existence, 
until  these  wizards  arose,  had  been  as  vague  to  the  general  land 
intelligence  as  the  shadows  of  clouds  moving  under  the  brightness 
of  stars.  It  came  about  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  thus  :  A  young 
gentleman  of  Boston,  being  at  Cambridge,  fell  ill  of  a  malady  that 
a£fected  his  sight.  His  father's  means  were  slender ;  the  lad — 
he  was  bat  a  lad — knew  that  whatever  he  was  to  get  must  be  of 
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of  the  merchant  service.  He  had  passed  his  sea  life  in  ships  of 
the  state.  When  he  wrote  he  held  command  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  knew  no  more  of  what  passed  in  a  merchantman's  forecastle 
than  I  of  what  goes  on  in  a  steamer's  engine-room.  Fenimore 
Cooper  came  very  near  to  the  truth  in  his  Ned  Myers,  but  the 
revelation  there  is  that  of  the  individual.  Ned  is  one  man.  He 
is  a  drunken,  swearing,  bragging  Yankee  07ily  sailor;  very  brutal, 
always  disgusting.  Cooper's  book  is  true  of  Ned  Myers  ;  Dana's 
of  all  sailors,  American  and  English. 

His  narrative  disclosed  an  unsuspected  state  of  human  exist- 
ence. Never  before  had  the  land-going  world  beheld  such  a  pict- 
ure of  ocean  life  as  Dana  submitted.  For  be  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  what  happened  in  the  '*  Pilgrim '' and  the  "Alert" 
happens  in  all  ships  :  years  may  have  wrought  a  few  changes,  but 
the  picture  of  1840  will  stand  for  the  picture  of  1891. 
I  speak  not,  to  be  sure,  of  steamers.  Dana  wrote  of  the 
sailing  ship,  and  it  is  of  the  sailing  ship  that  I  am  writing. 
When  you  talk  of  sailors,  you  do  not  think  of  steamers.  If  you 
inquire  for  a  seaman,  you  are  conducted  to  a  ship  that  is  not 
impelled  by  machinery,  but  by  the  wind.  You  will  find  the  sea- 
man you  want,  the  seaman  Dana  wrote  about,  the  generic  seaman 
whose  interpretation  I  count  among  the  glories  of  literature,  see- 
ing how  hidden  he  had  been,  how  darkly  obscure  in  his  toil  and 
hourly  doings, — this  seaman  you  will  find  in  the  deck-house  or 
the  forecastle  of  the  sailing  ship.  He  is  not  thrashed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  six  days,  lie  is  not  swept  from  the  Thames  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  eartli  in  a  month.  He  is  afloat  for  weeks 
and  weeks  at  a  spell,  and  his  life  is  that  of  the  crew  of  the  '*  Pil- 
grim.'' Do  you  ask  what  manner  of  life  it  is  ?  Read  '*  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  and  recognize  the  claim  I  make  for 
American  literature  by  witnessing  in  that  book  the  faultless  pict- 
ure of  a  scene  of  existence  on  whose  wide  face  Richard  Dana  was 
the  first  to  fling  a  light. 

Herman  Melville,  as  I  gather  from  an  admirable  account  of 
this  fine  author  by  Mr.  Arthur  Stedman,  a  son  of  the  well-known 
poet,  went  to  sea  in  1841.  He  shipped  before  the  mast  on  board 
a  whaler  and  cruised  continuously  for  eight<;en  months  in  the 
Pacific.  He  saw  much  ocean  life,  and  his  experiences  were  wild 
and  many.  I  will  not  compare  him  with  Dana :  his  imagination 
was  soaring  and  splendid,  yet  there  are  such  passages  of  pathos 
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and  beauty  in  Dana's  book  as  persuade  me  that  he  might  have 
matched  Melville's  most  startling  and  astonishing  inventions^  had 
taste  prompted  him  or  leisure  invited.  There  is  nothing  in  Mel- 
ville to  equal  in  simple,  unaffected  beauty  Dana's  description  of 
an  old  sailor  lying  over  a  jibboom  on  a  fine  night  and  looking  up 
at  the  stirless  canvas  white  as  sifted  snow  with  moonlight.  Full 
of  rich  poetry,  too,  is  Dana's  description  of  the  still  night  broken 
by  the  breathing  of  shadowy  shapes  of  whales.  Melville  is  essen- 
tially American :  Dana  writes  as  a  straight-headed  Englishman 
would ;  he  is  clear,  convincing,  utterly  unaffected.  A  subtle  odor 
of  the  sea  freshens  and  sweetens  his  sentences.  An  educated  sailor 
would  swear  to  Dana's  vocation  by  virtue  of  his  style  only — a  style 
as  plain  and  sturdy  as  Defoe's.  In  truth,  I  know  of  no  American 
writer  whose  style  is  so  good.  Yet  are  Melville's  pictures  of  the 
forecastle  life,  his  representation  of  what  goes  on  under  the  deck 
of  that  part  of  the  ship  which  is  thumi)ed  by  the  handspike  of  the 
boatswain  when  he  echoes  in  thunder  the  order  of  ''All  hands  ! " 
marvellously  and  delightfully  true.  I  will  not  speak  of  his  faith- 
ful and  often  beautiful  and  often  exquisite  sketches  of  the  life  and 
scenery  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  nor  of  his  magnificent  picture  of 
Liver]KK>l,  and  the  descriptions  of  London  and  of  English  scenery 
in  **  Redburn,'' and  the  wonderful  opening  chapters  of  ''Moby 
Dick."  I  link  him  with  Dana  ;  I  place  the  two  side  by  side  as 
men  of  genius,  but  sailors  first  of  all,  and  I  claim,  in  their  name, 
that  to  American  literature  the  world  owes  the  first,  the  best, 
and  the  enduring  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  one  great  side  of  the 
ocean  life. 

"  When  I  go  to  sea,*'  Melville  says  in  "  Moby  Dick,"  '*  I  go 
as  a  simple  sailor,  right  before  the  mast,  plumb  down  into  the 
forecastle,  aloft  there  to  the  masthead."  His  "  Redburn"  supple- 
mented Dana's  book.  It  is  a  further  upheaval  of  secrets  sheer 
through  the  forescuttle  into  the  eye  of  the  landsman.  No  such 
book  as  that  was  to  be  found  in  literature  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Plenty  there  was,  and  always  was,  about  the  navy,  royal 
and  republic.  One  might  have  thought  that  Melville,  having 
read  Dana's  famous  work,  had  said  to  himself  :  "  I,  too,  have  suf- 
fered and  seen  and  know  ;  I  will  help  to  brighten  the  glittering 
beam  this  fine  fellow*  has  darted  into  the  ocean  parlors  ;  which 

*  Mr.  IffelrlUe,  I  know,  greatly  admired  the  genixis  of  Dana.   His  praise  of  "  Two 
Tean  Before  tbe  Mast"  half  mis  a  letter  I  poesess. 
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has  even  now  made  all  English  readers  understand  that  we  mer- 
chant seamen  form  a  great  world  of  human  beings  of  whom  no- 
body that  takes  pen  in  hand  appears  to  know  anything  at  all^  who 
are  carefully  neglected  by  British  naval  writers  because^  from  the 
elevation  of  a  man-o'-war's  decks,  even  the  biggest  merchantman 
looks  to  sit  low,  humanly  speaking  very  low  indeed,  and  who  by 
the  inexpert  are  hideously  muddled  under  that  vague  term  of 
*  Jack,*  confounded  with  the  blue-jacket,  and  elbowed  in  with  the 
'longshoreman.'' 

Melville  wrote  out  of  his  heart  and  out  of  wide  and  perhaps 
bitter  experience  ;  he  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
deep  by  adding  many  descriptions  to  those  which  Dana  had 
already  given.  His  **  South  Seaman"  is  typical.  Dana  sighted 
her,  but  Melville  lived  in  her.  Ilis  books  are  now  but  little  read. 
When  he  died  the  other  day, — to  my  sorrow  !  for  our  correspond- 
ence had  bred  in  me  a  deeper  feeling  than  kindness  and  esteem, — 
men  who  could  give  you  the  names  of  fifty  living  American  poets 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  living  American  novelists  owned  thattliey 
had  never  heard  of  Herman  Melville  ;  which  simply  means  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  American  sailor  is  a  dead  man,  and 
the  American  merchant  service  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead 
industry.  Yet  a  famous  man  he  was  in  those  far  days  when  every 
sea  was  bright  with  the  American  flag,  when  the  cotton-white 
canvtis  shone  starlike  on  the  horizon,  when  the  nasal  laugh  of  the 
jolly  Yankee  tar  in  China  found  its  echo  in  Peru.  Famous  he 
was  ;  now  he  is  neglected  ;  yet  his  name  and  works  will  not  die. 
He  is  a  great  figure  in  shadow ;  but  the  shadow  is  not  that  of 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  his  recent  biography  of  B.  H. 
Dana,  tells  us  that  on  the  publication  of  **  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast  "the  young  author  received  many  cordial  congratulatory 
letters  from  such  men  as  Rogers,  Brougham,  Moore,  Bulwer,  and 
Dickens,  and  the  first  man  Lord  Althorp  visited  on  his  arrival  in 
the  States  was  the  sailor  of  the  **  Pilgrim  "  and  *^ Alert."  Dana's 
revelation  was  instantly  accepted  and  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain. 
Would  not  Charles  Dickens,  in  particular,  marvel  that  the  hidden 
life  and  spirit  of  the  great  maritime  industries  of  Britain  and  the 
States  had  never  before  been  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  the  many 
writers  who  professed  to  know  the  sea  and  who  had  dealt  with  it  ? 
Yet  one  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  America  should  have  f  pre- 
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reached  on  and  ontweathered  Qroat  Britain,  in  a  literary  sense,  in 
this  matter  of  the  merchant  sailor.  As  seafarers  whilst  they 
were  or  had  occasion  to  be  seafarers,  the  Americans  shot  dis- 
tinctly ahead  of  the  British.  The  whole  country  took  such  an 
interest  in  maritime  affairs,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  sea,  as 
must  have  been  sought  for  in  vain  amongst  the  English  even  in 
the  height  of  their  wars.  We  cheered  Jack  and  made  much  of 
him  in  our  songs  and  dreams.  Oh,  yes  !  the  Jack  of  the  frigate 
and  the  liner  was  a  wonderfully  noble  creature  indeed  whilst  he 
fought  for  us  ;  but  we  thought  nothing  of  breaking  his  skull  to 
secure  his  services,  of  flinging  him  bleeding  and  mutilated  into  a 
tender  to  lie  in  stinking  quarters  till  he  was  drafted,  of  leaving 
him  to  starve  on  wooden  legs  when  he  could  flght  no  more.  The 
Americans  were  governed  by  wise  theories  of  equipment.  They 
provided  that  their  service  should  be  coaxing  and  relishable. 
T/itil  to  begin  with :  patriotism  might  follow.  When  the 
•'Chesjipeake*'  was  to  be  manned,  some  time,  I  think,  in  1813, 
houses  of  rendezvous  were  opened,  every  man  who  offered  re- 
ceived a  dollar  and  was  taken  by  an  officer  to  the  ship,  where  he 
was  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  seamanship,  his  age,  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  so  forth,  by  a  board  of  officers  consisting 
of  the  master,  surgeon,  and  others  ;  if  he  was  approved,  ho  signed 
the  ship*8  articles  and  stayed  ;  if  rejected,  he  went  ashore  with  a 
ilollar  in  his  pocket.  Many  boatloads  went  asliore.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  bludgeons  of  the  press-gang.  No  man  was  torn 
from  his  home  or  employ,  from  his  ship  or  his  wlierry,  and  forced 
to  fight  for  the  princij)les  he  abhorred,  against  states,  such  as 
France,  whose  spirit  of  revolution  and  liberty  he  loved. 

In  shipbuilding  the  Americans  most  assuredly  showed  the 
Knglish  the  road.  William  James,  the  historian,  in  his  '*  Naval 
Occurrences,''  published,  I  think,  in  about  1817,  after  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  United  States,  has  a  passiige  worth  quoting 
on  the  speed  of  the  American  ships.  **They  are,"  he  says, 
*'  proverbially  swift  sailers,  and  the  *  President,'  with  such  un- 
common topsides,  one  of  the  swiftest  among  them.  The  quality 
of  sailing  depends  chiefly  upon  the  form  of  a  ship's  bottom, 
aided  by  her  length.  The  Americans  had,  according  to  Char- 
nock,  discovered  this  early  in  the  war  of  177G ;  and  they  have 
now  proved  clearly  that  swift  sailing  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  strongest  construction."    James  hated  the  Americans  ;  it 
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wag  worse  than  sweating  blood  with  him  to  tlatter  them ;  Us 
cuuiiilimmits  are  coDtraste  designed  to  oxpluiu  why  it  was  that 
the  Yankee  successes  at  Boa  were  muiiy.  Assuredly  while  thej 
were  a  maritime  people  the  AmDricuns  buiit  better  than  th« 
Englisli,  saw  into  the  eea  life  more  clearly,  perceivt-d  with  more 
foresight  and  sagacity  its  needs  and  obligations,  commercially 
and  humanly  ;  and  they  taught  us  fifty  valuable  lessona,  all  of 
which  we  were  very  alow  and  reluctant  to  leani. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  rivalry  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  China  trade.  In  1845  a  number  of  §pleudid  ships  woro  de- 
spatched from  New  York  and  Boston  to  Whampoa.  The  KuglUb 
had  nothing  like  them.  Their  hulls  were  low,  their  beam  great, 
their  linos  wonderfully  fine,  aud  their  spread  of  canvas  fit  to  have 
driven  a  "  Royal  George  "  through  it  with  foam  to  the  bawwpipes. 
The  Knglish  followed  suit  iu  1846,  and  launched  at  Abordoca  one 
of  the  swiftest  of  schoonerB,  named  the  "  Torriugton."  Wo  con- 
tinued to  build  when  we  found  this  schooner  a  success  ;  bat  it 
was  the  Americans  who  liad  shown  us  what  to  do  aud  how  to  do 
it.  Again,  the  Americana  were  always  in  advance  of  us  in  Uw 
care  they  took  of  theirscumen.  The  late  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Merchant  Shipping,"  says  that  in  the  rules  and  regulationa 
drawn  up  for  the  internal  management  of  their  marine  '•  the 
Americans  were  able  at  the  commencement  of  their  indepundoDOe 
to  a<lopt  from  other  nations  such  laws,  even  to  their  moMt  mlnnto 
details,  AS  appeared  to  them  the  best  fitted  fur  their  poflition." 
This  is  wisdom  that  was  rendered  characteristic  by  the  whole  of 
their  policy  in  relation  to  the  discipline  aud  govemaDCo  of  their 
commerci^  marine.  Lads  were  highly  edueatod  before  they  w«w 
sent  to  sea ;  aud  the  Amoricnn  merchantman  was  often  command- 
ed by  a  gentleman  with  a  college  education.  Wages  wore  Bomo- 
times  threefold  greater  in  the  American  than  in  the  British  mer- 
chant service.  It  is  asserted  that  an  ignorant  American  native 
seanmn  waa  afi  rare  ns  the  ignorant  British  seaman  is  common ; 
there  was  sairce  a  hand  in  a  Yankee  forccaislle  but  could  retd, 
write,  and  ciphtir. 

And  now,  after  ttll  these  years,  the  few  Britishers  who  take  an 
interest  ui  their  commercial  marine  and  who  dc£doro  that  English 
foroca«ilc»  should  be  tilled  with  the  draininga  of  the  Yaw  Yaw 
clans,  the  dregs  and  lees  of  the  Scandinavian  popuUtiaus,  arpbe- 
ginning  timidly  to  make  proposals  which,  wen  U  thvj  a' 
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fully  matured  and  executed,  would  still  leave  the  deck-house  of 
the  red  flag  out  of  the  running  with  the  forecastles  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  when  that  brilliant  bunting  had  scores  of  peaks 
of  its  own  to  soar  to.  Alas  !  where  be  those  peaks  now  ?  Dana, 
on  his  arrival  for  the  first  time  in  England,  dwells  with 
delight  on  the  hundred  American  flags  flying  the  length 
of  the  docked  Mersey.  I  own  I  could  scarcely  credit 
the  accuracy  of  the  historian  of  ^'  Merchant  Shipping ''  when 
I  read  that,  whereas  in  1815  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  was  not  more  than  one-half  that  of  Oreat  Britain, 
it  had  risen  by  1850  to  over  three  and  a  half  million  tons,  as 
against  less  than  four  and  a  quarter  million  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping, whilst  ten  years  later  the  United  States  owned  a  larger 
amount  of  tonnage  than  the  United  Kingdom — ^that  is,  inclusive 
of  lake  and  river  steamers :  almost  as  mucji,  indeed,  as  Oreat 
Britain  and  her  colonies  combined.  In  some  trades,  so  supreme 
was  the  domination  of  the  Americans  by  virtue  of  such  perfect 
ships  as  the  "  Oriental,  "  "  Challenge, "  "Sea  Witch,  '*  "  Plying 
Cloud,  **  and  many  others,  that  competition  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. We  built  and  throve  and  rose  triumphant  afterwards,  but 
the  Americans  had  been  first ;  once  again  Jonathan  had  shown 
the  greatest  maritinc  nation  in  the  world  what  to  do  at  sea. 

I  cannot  speak  with  conviction  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
forecastle  dietary;  but  if  the  provisions  served  out  to  the  American 
seamen  in  the  heyday  of  the  stripes  and  stars  were  not  good, 
most  assuredly  they  could  not  have  been  worse  than  the  victuals 
on  which  the  unhappy  English  sailor  has  had  to  support  life 
while  on  the  ocean  ever  since  Britannia  arose  at  heaven's  com- 
mand. References  to  food  in  Dana's  and  Melville's  books  arc 
few.  Dana  speaks  of  tea  as  ''water  bewitched,"  and  of  sea 
biscuit  and  cold  salt  beef  as  forming  the  sailor's  meal.  But  the 
question  is  not,  How  much  do  they  give  you  ?  but.  Can  you  eat 
it  when  you  have  got  it  ?  Tom  Cringle  somewhere  says  that  no 
monarch  could  wish  for  sweeter  fare  than  a  piece  of  virgin  cold 
salt  beef,  a  crisp  sea  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  old  Jamaica  rum.  And 
Tom  Cringle  was  right :  and  no  sailor  would  ever  dream  of  mur- 
muring were  the  salt  beef  and  the  biscuit  as  good  as  Tom  Cringle 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  of  them  as  a  dish  fit  to  set  before 
a  king. 

In  the  English  merchant  service  nothing  has  ever  proved  so 
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fruitful  of  mutiny  as  the  provisions  served  out  to  the  forecastT^ 
I  h»d  no  other  desire  in  writing  the  "Wreck  of  tho  Groavenor" 
thiiii  to  uxhihit  and  tragically  accentuate  the  owner's  ghastlj-  Kud 
disgusting  IndiSereuoe  to  the  bealtli  and  wants  of  his  crew.  I 
heartily  wish  thut  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  magnificent  rcTeUtion  of  the 
hidden  parts  of  the  sea  life,  hnd  dwelt  on  this  subject  of  food. 
Melnlle  romances  somewhat  when  he  approaches  the  galley ;  nnd 
you  are  scarcely  suri^  that  he  quite  means  ail  he  says.  In 
"  Omoo,"  for  example,  he  deecrlbes  the  "Jnlia'a"  proviaions  ; 
the  pork  looked  as  if  preserved  in  iron  mat  and  diffused  an  odor 
like  a  stale  ragout.  Of  the  beef  the  t:ook  told  a  story  of  a  1ior«o*s 
hoof  with  a  shoe  on  having  been  fished  up  out  of  the  pickle  of 
one  of  the  casks.  The  biscuit  was  like  guuHints  full  of  little 
holes,  as  if  the  worms  in  boriug  after  nuti-iment  had  gone  throagh 
and  come  out  on  tho  other  side  without  finding  anything  fit  to 
eat.  This  ship  was  a  whaler  ;  she  had  been  long  a-critising,  and 
the  provisioufl  aboard  her  might  very  well  lack  relish.  Fort- 
nnately  for  American  tradition  in  respect  to  the  excellent  provision- 
ing of  Yankee  whalers,  the  "Julia"  was  an  English  vossel — that 
is  to  say,  she  was  owned  by  a  house  in  Sydney,  New  South  WaletL 
Davis,  in  his  excellent  and  powerful  "Nimrod  of  the  Saa,"ftn 
Amcricau  whaling  story  full  of  fine  touches,  old  sea  jokes,  luid 
useful  information,  is  very  express  in  the  matter  of  provisioning. 
Tho  stores  of  his  ship  were  flrsb-rate  ;  it  may  have  been  alvi^« 
with  the  whaler. 

However,  I  will  not  here  assert  that  tho  Americans  have  (j 
US  any  particular  lesson  in  the  direction  of  forecastle  fare. 
invented  the  double  topsail  yards ;  they  invented  the  "  c 
the  inspiring  choruses  of  the  windluHs  and  tho  cupstai 
hurricane  airs  aa  "Across  the  Western  Ocean, ""Run, 
Biilljine  Run  I"  "Shanadoah."  "Old  Stormy,"  "Bully  i" 
Allny,"  "  Uheerily,  Men  1"  and  scores  besides;  they  were  I 
first  to  lighten  the  sailor's  labor  by  bidding  him  lift  up  his  to 
when  he  hove  or  shoved  ;  they  imported  into  their  comtnercia 
marine  fifty  useful  time-  and  labor-saving  ingenuities,  all  whfnli 
we  on  onr  side,  blind  with  the  scaly  salt  of  conturieg  of  dogSP<d 
seagoing,  were  very  slow  to  see,  to  apprehend,  and  to  apply.  Bat 
tho  imaginations,  the  inventions,  of  the  American  nautical  i 
teemed  to  have  oome  to  a  stand  at  the  Sign  of  the  Hamw 

American  judgment  in  matters  maritime  showed  si 
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we  must  be  beaten  by  our  own  men — renegades  if  you  will,  but — 
British  sailors. 

The  truth  is^  the  American  sailor  was  every  jot  as  good  as  the 
English  sailor.  It  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  to  speak 
of  Englishmen  and  Americans  in  1812  and  in  1776.  The  Ameri- 
can is  far  removed  from  the  Englishman  now  :  in  those  old  fight- 
ing years  they  were  cousins  ;  they  were  brothers  in  a  sense  con- 
siderably different  from  what  is  meant  by  *'  kinsman  '^  in  its 
current  mawkish  and  insincere  application.  The  rival  Jacks  might 
have  been  born  in  the  same  English  towns^  might  have  drained 
the  breasts  of  sisters,  so  close  were  they  in  blood  then.  Yet  there 
is  this  to  be  said  of  those  wars,  and  more  particularly  of  the  War 
of  1812,  kinsmen  or  no  kinsmen  :  the  Americans,  by  capturing 
the  •'  Guerriere,'^  made  us  look  to  ourselves  ;  determined  us  upon 
an  era  of  renovation:  we  found  it  desirable  to  improve  our  ships 
in  men,  gunnery,  and  appointments.  The  Americans  were  before 
us  and  fired  several,  ugly  broadsides  of  lessons  into  our  massive 
and  self-complacent  understanding. 

It  is  consistent  that  the  nation  which  rose  with  marvellous 
celerity  to  the  marine  commercial  supremacy  that  is  indicated  in 
the  tonnage  statistics  of  the  United  States  of  1860  should  have 
produced  for  her  literature  the  men  whose  revelations,  as  I  choose 
to  call  them,  are  a  distinct  ennoblement  of  letters,  whether 
English  or  whether  American,  in  the  name  of  art,  and  in  the 
name  of  genius,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity.  ''Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast  '*  should  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman  : 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  attempted  by  an  Englishman.  Was 
it  because  we  have  a  trick  of  snubbing  the  sailors  of  the  merchant 
service  on  our  side,  so  that  no  man  of  Dana's  and  Melville's  genius 
would  dream  of  taking  the  little  forecastle  of  a  brig  seriously  as  a 
theatre  for  his  comedy  or  tragedy  ?  Was  it  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  people  of  the  greatest  maritime  country  in  the  world 
are,  were,  and  ever  have  been,  and  methinks  will  be,  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  common  sailor  who  serves  the  state  and 
the  common  sailor  who  serves  the  private  owner,  and  that  the 
effort  to  discriminate  could  but  tend  to  a  groping  confusion  of 
the  public  mind?  Or  was  it  because  the  English  take  no  possible 
interest  whatever  in  the  calling  of  the  merchant-mariner,  in  all 
that  that  calling  implies  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  frightful  indif- 
ference to  life,  food  at  which  a  dog  would  hiccough,  deeping 
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CAN  OUR  NATIONAL  BANKS  BE  MADE  SAFER? 

BY   THE    HON.    EDWARD    8.    LACEY,    COMPTBOLLEB    OP    THE 

CURRENCY. 


The  national  banking  system  was  organized  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1863^  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Hon. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  chiefly 
sought  to  create  a  market  for  bonds  of  the  government  and  to 
provide  a  uniform  bank-note  currency,  national  in  its  character, 
and  amply  secured,  which  would  circulate  at  par  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  Two  years  later  (October  2,  1865)  1,513  national 
banks  were  in  operation,  possessing  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$393,157,206  and  $723,281,252  of  deposits.  The  growth  of  the 
system  has  since  been  continuous  and  its  success  conspicuous. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  rapid  payment  of  the 
bonded  debt  and  the  consequent  high  premium  commanded  by 
government  bonds  have  rendered  the  issue  of  circulating  notes 
upon  pledge  of  these  securities  unremunerative,  so  that  this 
feature  of  the  system,  so  important  when  inaugurated,  is  yearly 
becoming  less  so.  As  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  however, 
the  associations  constituting  the  national  system  have  become  in- 
dispensable to  the  commercial  and  business  interests  of  the 
country. 

On  the  25th  day  of  September,  1891,  3.677  national  banks  were 
in  operation,  having  in  paid-up  capital  $677,426,870,  and  in  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  €330,861,160,  with  deposits  aggregat- 
ing €2,040,633,924.  The  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  twenty-nine  years,  and  during  that  period  has  passed 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace,  adversity  and  pros, 
perity*  It  will  be  pertinent,  therefore,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
degree  of  laooeas  aohieved,  before  endeavoring  to  answer  the 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  under  the  Kational  Bank  Act  we 
have  what  ia  known  as  free  banking,  it  being  competent  for  ■ 
five  repatuble  persons,  acting  in  good  faitli,  to  procure  a  fl 
ohise.  While  this  prortsioQ  is  in  harmony  with  our  free  JDi 
tions  and  ia  a  necessary  feature  of  any  enactment  culcnUte 
meet  the  approval  of  riie  public,  it  nevertheless  renders  it  r 
ably  certain  that  the  matiugcment  of  these  associationa  will  eoma- 
timea  be  committed  to  persons  lacking  in  experience,  and  occa- 
sionally to  those  wanting  in  integrity.  Again,  banks  may  be  or* 
ganized  with  a  capital  of  only  150,000,  which  facilitates  the 
establish  me  ut  of  associations  in  places  too  small  to  give  adequate 
support,  and  occasionally  tends  to  promote  unlii?a]thy  competi- 
tion. These  features  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  very  highest 
degree  of  safety,  but  they  prevent  monopoly  and  enable  the  gen- 
eral public,  even  in  sparsely-settled  regions,  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  well-conducted  banks.  The  growing  popularity 
of  the  system  is  an  evidence  of  its  conspicuously  faithful  aenricc 
The  annual  average  accessions  during  the  past  five  years  have 
numlMn<d  313,  which  is  53  in  excess  of  the  annual  average  for 
the  entire  period  since  the  inauguration  of  the  system.  These 
cover  the  entire  country,  new  organizations,  however,  being 
moat  nnmerous  in  the  undeveloped  portion  west  of  the  Missis- 
Bippi  River.  The  Bpecnlflti?e  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  that 
region  has  not  contributed  to  the  safety  of  these  now  ossocta- 
tious,  and  the  recent  reaction  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  precipi- 
tating the  disasters  of  the  year  just  closed.  Nevertheless,  the 
losses  recorded  above  apiiear  inconsiderable  when  contrasted  with 
the  immense  volume  of  business  transacted. 

In  the  report  of  the  CoinptroUer  of  this  Currency  for  1891  it 
ia  shown  that  the  amount  of  domestic  exchange  drawn  by  all 
national  banks  during  the  year  ended  June  30  last  aggregates 
$13,783,213,405,  This  vast  sum  represents  the  transfer  of  bank 
credits  neoesaary  to  simply  aiijnst  the  balances  arisingoat  of  trada 
relations  between  the  varioud  sections  of  the  country.  Comptroller 
Knox  in  ISSI,  and  the  writer  again  in  18!)0,  procured  reporla 
from  all  national  banks,  stating  their  receipts  npon  given  days, 
BO  classified  as  to  show  the  proportion  of  actual  mum^  which 
entered  into  their  daily  IransHClions.  The  facts  tha«  oUcited, 
Uking  the  aveniKe  of  two  days  in  1881  and  two  days  in  \K 
show  that  only  <iM  per  cent,  of  acluai  inoaey  was  emplojrt ' 
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remainder  being  represented  by  checks,  drafts,  and  other  substi- 
tates  for  money.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  the  transactions 
liquidated  through  these  banks,  93.06  per  cent,  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  bank  credits.    Further  use  of  data  thus  obtained 
enables  ob  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  business  transacted  by  these  associations.    It  is  shown  that 
the  receipts  of  3,364  national  banks  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1890, 
aggregate  $421,824,726.     If  we  take  €421,000,000  as  an  average 
of  their  daily  transactions  and  multiply  this  by  307,  as  the  number 
of  business  days  in  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
receipts  of  these  banks  for  a  single  year  aggregate  €129,247,- 
000,000,  or  a  sum  greatly  in  excess  of  the  estimated  value  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  combined.    If  we  consider  with  what  economy  and  safety 
the  immense  business  thus  outlined  is  transacted,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  we  have  already  reached  a  condition  of  safety  in 
banking  not  heretofore  realized.    The  ideal  bank  is  an  institution 
of  absolute  security.    Although  the  operations  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  demonstratedthat  associations  organized 
under  the  National  Bank  Act  approximate  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  this  ideal  condition,   it    may  be  admitted,   without 
humiliation,  that  further  progress  in  this  direction  is  attainable. 
Those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
act  in  question,  as  they  have  studied  them  and  watched  their 
application  to  actual  business,  have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  great  wisdom  of  its  authors. 

In  the  consideration  of  measures  looking  to  the  greater  safety 
of  national  banks,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  96j^  per  cent. 
of  these  associations  have  in  this  respect  met  the  requirements  of 
the  most  exacting  ;  hence  any  new  restrictions  to  be  imposed 
should  be  directed  toward  preventing  loss  to  the  creditors  of  the 
remaining  3^  per  cent.,  without  imperilling  the  general  success 
attained.  As  previously  stated,  under  present  conditions  no 
material  profit  can  accrue  to  national  banks  by  reason  of  the  issue 
of  notes  for  circulation,  and  therefore  any  onerous  restrictions 
might  cause  many  national  associations,  now  successfully  and 
honestly  managed,  to  withdraw  from  the  system  and  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  Similar  consideration  must 
be  bestowed  upon  various  propositions  submitted  for  greatly 
increasing  the  liability  of  directors  for  losses  which  occur  under 
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their  management.  It  is  well  known  that  bank  directors  sre  not 
salaried  officers  and  that  their  eervices  ure  usuiiliy  ru&dered 
gratuitonsly  ;  hence,  in  the  Isirge  cities  especiiiUj,  it  is  with  grent 
difficulty  tliat  men  of  high  character  and  great  ability  are  imiiiC(K] 
to  accept  these  poBitiond,  because  of  the  labor  involved,  the  low 
of  time,  and  the  gmve responsibility.  Any  enactment  that  would 
iinnecesBai'ily  increase  tlie  pecnniary  respunsibility  of  direol,orv, 
and  place  in  j'eopa.-dy  their  private  fortnnes.  woald  no  doubt 
cause  the  withdrawal  from  these  positions  of  those  most  cSicient, 
and  cmiee  their  plitces  to  bo  filled  by  men  in  every  way  their 
inferiors,  thus  aggravating,  instead  of  pHllititiDg,  the  evil  rcaulting 
from  the  present  belt  of  attention  and  efficiency  ou  the  jwrt  of 
directors.  Certainly  no  radical  innovations  should  be  adopted 
nnder  the  pressure  of  temporary  eioitcmetit  at  tli«  risk  o( 
destroying  the  most  effective  system  of  which  no  have  any 
knowledge. 

As  n  general  proposition  it  may  be  etatod  that  the  siiccoss  of 
a  bank  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  and  ability  of  its  active 
officers.  Neitiier  legal  enactmuuts  nor  offiuiid  supervision  can 
create  these  qualities,  although  the  former  servo  to  doter  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  latter  to  educate  the  inexperienced.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tends  to  induce  greater  care  in  the  eelectioa  of 
these  ofhccrs  by  boards  of  directors  will  enhance  the  Rofuty  of  the 
system.  Experience  demonstrates,  also,  that  safety  i«  promoted 
by  A  proper  distribution  of  shares.  In  a  general  way  encceas  is 
jcopardined  where  the  holdings  of  capital  stock  are  so  widely 
distributed  as  to  prbvent  the  active  supenriston  of  intidligAnt 
proprietorship,  or  so  concentrated  in  the  bands  of  a  ftiw  VA  to 
make  possible  selfish  or  corrupt  control.  Safety  ought  to  be  the 
partimount  consideration  in  Imnk  managomcnU  Asa  rule,  this 
principle  is  recognized  by  managers.  The  exceptions,  however, 
are  made  so  couspSciions  by  disaster  as  to  give  them  more  pn(mi- 
nenco  than  their  relutivv  importance  warrants.  Many  dangers 
menacing  these  associations  arc  due  to  mistakes  in  judgment 
entirely  consistent  with  complete  integrity  and  the  BcnipalouB 
observance  of  legal  rer[uiromeutB.  I.oaoa  ore  always  an  atMsiiu- 
plishod  fuel  before  tliey  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  Comp- 
troller or  examiner,  and  hence  serious  loseos  have  often  boooma 
inevitable  before  official  action  could  he  taken.  It  is  obvio 
the  governmental  antborltloa  cannot  conduct  «  bttokiog  bd 
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— they  can  only  inspect  and  sapervise.  The  National  Bank  Act 
is  mainly  confined^  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  bankings  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions,  leaving 
the  managers  of  an  association  free  to  act  within  established 
limits.  So  long,  therefore,  as  bank  officers  are  deficient  in  judg- 
ment or  integrity  failures  will  occur.  That  system  is  best  which 
reduces  these  disasters  to  the  minimum. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  intelligently  select  the  remedies 
to  a]>ply,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  prominent  causes  of  failures 
and  their  relative  importance,  as  disclosed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  affairs  of  national  banks  which  have  heretofore  become  in- 
solvent These  are  stated  below  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance,  which  is  indicated  by  percentages  : 

1.  OtfpreciAtloQ  of  secnritlet •  27.0 

1.  IiUodicioiu  bankinv 2:^.7 

3.  FniidaJeiit  maiMffement lS-3 

I.  Defalcation  of  oflloera 9.0 

&.  KzcomIto  loans  to  offloera  and  directors 7.1 

6.  K«al  estate  and  real-estato  loans S.8 

7.  KzoeeslTe  loans  to  onstomers 6.0 

8.  Failure  of  large  debtors 4.1 

100.0 

The  classifications  adopted  are  necessarily  general  in  their 
cliuracter,  but  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  facilitate  the  grouping 
of  certiiin  remedies  suggested  by  experience,  and  herewith  sub- 
mitted in  outline  for  consideration. 

DEPRECIATION   OF  SECURITIES. 

The  law  should  forbid  the  purchase  by  national  banks  of  shares 
of  any  incorporated  company  as  an  investment,  and  sliould 
require  the  prompt  sale  of  all  shares  taken  to  secure  doubtful 
debts.  Investments  in  bonds  issued  by  such  corporations  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  to  amount  as  may  be  applied 
to  direct  loans  to  individuals. 

INJUDICIOUS  BANKING. 

Injudicious  banking  includes,  in  a  general  way,  such  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  good  banking  as  do  not  involve  disobedience 
of  law.  The  remedy  rests  with  the  boards  of  directors,  who 
should  exercise  greater  care  in  selecting  officers,  and  employ 
greater  diligence  in  instructing  and  supervising  them. 

FRAUDULENT  MANAGEMENT. 

The  presence  of  fraud  taints  far  too  many  failures.  This  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  over-confidence  on  the  part  of  directors  and 
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the  necessity  of  more  exhuustive  esauimtttioiiK.     A  proper  i 
BJon  of  duties,  occaeiooal  cbduges  of  di-^ks  among  cmployeea 
a  ajstemntic  and  thorough   audit  of  the   affairs  of  the  bi 
expert  accountants  of  known  ekili  and  integrity,  will  greatly 
the  loHsea  from  this  cause. 

DEFALCATION  Of  OFFICERS. 

Considering  the  vast  sums  handled  by  and  the  conf 
necessarily  repoaed  in  bank  officers,  defalcations  are  compui 
rare.  The  serere  condemnation  visited  by  the  public  upon 
inulity  of  this  cliaracter  is  the  best  proof  of  it«  infrequency. 
Crime,  like  disease,  is  usually  iusidioua  in  its  development,  and 
often  exists  for  years  unsuspected.  No  panacea  in  such  caacs  can 
be  provided.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  aside  from  cases  of  ac- 
cidental discovery  or  voluntary  coufeasiou,  crimes  of  tliia  char- 
acter are  almost  invariably  detected  by  the  bunk  examiner,  whoae 
visits  are  brief  and  infrequent,  and  not  by  the  directors,  whosa 
continuous  supervision  is  too  frc<iueully  superficial  and  perfunc- 
tory. The  antecedents,  habits,  associations,  and  financial  noccA- 
uties  of  those  who  handle  bank  funds  must  be  patiently  invosti- 
gated  by  directors  who  would  do  their  whole  duty,  and  aovor« 
discrimination  enforceJ  against  those  who  fail  tu  meet  the  moat 
exacting  reqniremcnts.  Only  unremitting  vigilance  and  unre- 
lenting prosecution  of  the  guilty  can  be  relied  npon  to  limit  as 
evil  that  cannot  be  entirely  eradicated. 

EXCESSIVE  LOANS  TO  OFFICERS  AND  DUIEPTORS. 

Losses  from  this  scarce  may  be  largely  curtailed  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  an  amendment  to  the  present  law  forbidding  the  active 
officers  or  euiployeos  from  becoming  liable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  bank  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  liability  of 
directors  also  should  be,  by  law,  made  subject  to  reasonable  limita- 
tions as  to  both  loans  and  discounts,  inclusive  of  indoreomeota 
and  guarantees  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 

BKAL  ESTATE  AND  ItEAL-KSTATB  LOANS. 

As  original  loans  upon  real  estate  arc  forbidden  by  law,  aud 
the  purchase  of  real  property  confined  to  suchaa  is  taken  fur  debt 
or  purchased  for  use  as  a  tiank!ng'hoii*e,  it  seems  clear  that 
los-ies  stated  under  thia  heiu\  result  in  the  main  from  MOuritiM 
taken  aii  a  hut  resort  to  secure  doubtful  debt*  originally  mada 
upon  personal  security.    It  is  impossible  to  wholly  pravaot  kowi 
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of  thi*  cbar^^'^*  ^-ti  ^y  opinion,  however,  a  limitation  should 
be  placed  upon  the  aiDoant  which  may  be  lawfully  invested  in 
banking-ko^*^'  m  Serious  loss  and  sometimes  insolvency  result 
from  locking  up  an  undue  proportion  of  the  capital  in  realty, 
which  is  thus  rendered  unavailable  at  critical  periods. 

EXCESSIVE  LOANS  TO  CUSTOMERS. 

The  liability  to  an  association  of  any  person,  company,  cor- 
poration, or  firm  for  money  borrowed  is  now  limited  by  law  to 
one-tenth  of  the  capital  paid  in.  This  provision  is  in  the  main 
salutary,  as  applied  to  interior  banks,  but  inapplicable  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  many  reserve  cities.  Its  uniform  enforcement 
is  rendered  difficult  on  account  of  the  failure  to  provide  an 
adequate  penalty  for  its  violation.  The  limitation  should  be 
based  upon  the  combined  capital  and  surplus,  and  made  more 
liberal  in  reserve  cities  when  applied  to  loans  upon  certain  lines 
of  first-class  securities,  including  in  this  category  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  staple  commodities.  This  would  more  fully  utilize  the 
very  best  securities  for  bank  loans  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
periodical  movement  of  farm  products  so  necessary  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  entire  people.  Having  properly  adjusted  these  limi- 
tations, such  reasonable  penalty  should  be  provided  as  would  make 
practicable  the  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  thereby  promot- 
ing the  safety  of  the  banks  and  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

FAILURE  OF  LARGE  DEBTORS. 

Under  this  classification  are  placed  those  losses  which  result 
from  the  discount  of  large  lines  of  commercial  and  business  paper, 
including  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  actually  existing  values, 
as  to  which  no  limitation  is  now  imposed  by  law.  In  my  opinion, 
this  omission  should  be  supplied,  and  such  bounds  put  upon 
tranjyictions  of  this  character  as  will  make  imperative  a  proper 
distribution  of  loans  and  discounts,  thus  preventing  the  solvency 
of  a  bank  from  being  dependent  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
one  or  more  of  its  chief  customers. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  causes  of  failure  and  made  such 
suggestions  as  seem  pertinent,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the 
most  serious  obstacle  encountered  in  all  endeavors  to  promote 
sound  banking  has  been  the  inefficiency  and  inattention  of 
directors.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  the  light  of  recent  decisions  it  is  clear  that  the  general 
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public  will  continue  to  liold  that  power  and  rogpoaBibilUjr  are 
inseparablo,  and  that  no  director  oau  be  inontUy  justifiod  in  ac- 
cepting an  office  and  tben  ntttirly  nugluctiug  to  discharge  it« 
duliea.  Wiiile  it  would  undoubtedly  be  uuwido  \a  ao  inoraaae  tlie 
responsibility  of  directors  us  to  ronder  it  impracticable  to  secure 
or  retain  the  serviuos  of  those  most  competent,  it  is  uovprtboleBs 
due  to  botb  stockholders  and  creditore,  as  well  as  to  directors 
themselves,  that  thi!  datioa  of  the  olGce  shonld  be  by  law  cliturly 
defined.  Vast  interests  are  intrusted  to  their  care,  atid  commen- 
surate responsibility  should  rest  soniewhero.  No  plan  for  inoreas- 
iug  the  safety  of  our  banks  which  permits  directors  to  abdicate 
their  powers  while  retaining  office,  and  to  avoid  the  reaponaibiltty 
for  losses  resulting  from  disobedience  of  law  by  pleading  igno- 
rance which  could  only  result  from  the  most  persistent  neglect, 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  auporvision  eiercised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Currency  i«  of 
very  great  value  in  pi-omoting  the  safety  of  national  banka.'  Undor 
its  direction  the  organization  of  an  association  is  properly  com- 
pleted uud  the  capital  actually  paid  in.  It  is  charged,  uniong 
other  things,  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  those  provisions  of  lair 
which  require  that  loans  shall  be  made  u]>oii  personal  security 
only  ;  that  a  lawful  money  reserve  shall  be  maintained  ;  that  a 
surplus  fund  shall  be  accumulated:  that  dividends  shall  nut  bu 
declared  until  earned  ;  that  the  total  liabilities  of  any  person, 
company,  corporation,  or  firm  for  money  borrowed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ouG-tentU  part  of  the  capital  paid  in  ;  that  no  association 
ehitll  make  any  original  loan  or  discount  ou  the  accurity  of  iJie 
shares  of  its  own  capital  stock  ;  that  no  check  be  eertilicd  in  ei- 
cess  of  the  drawer's  deposit  ;  that  reports  of  condition  be  madn 
and  published  at  least  five  times  in  each  year;  that  circulating 
notes  be  issued  and  redeemed  ;  that  real  estate  taken  for  debt  bo 
disposed  of  within  five  years  from  date  of  aequiromenl ;  that  any 
impairment  of  capital  he  muile  good  hy  asses«nient  upon  share- 
holders ;  and  that  insolvent  associations  \ic  prom)itIy  closed,  aod 
their  nssets  converted  into  money  and  divided  among  crDdit4>ri 
with  diligence  and  economy.  These  salutary  recinirementa  Iiaro 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority,  and  the  unremitting  efforta 
put  forth  by  the  Bureau,  through  correspoudeDoe  and  otherwise, 
to  injure  their  enforcement,  havelargoly  ooatribut«d  to  th«a  " 
for  which  the  system  is  conspicuous. 
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In  addition  to  the  supervision  exercised  by  means  of  corre- 
spondence, every  association  is  visited  at  least  once  in  each  year 
by  a  bank  examiner,  who  has  power  to  make  a  thorough  examina- 
tion into  all  its  affairs,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  examine  any  of  the 
officers  and  agents  thereof  on  oath.  He  is  required  to  make  a 
full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  the  association  to 
the  Comptroller.  This  agency  is  more  potent  for  good  than  any 
other  at  the  command  of  the  Comptroller.  These  examinations 
have  for  twenty-nine  years  been  undergoing  a  process  of  evolution 
made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  are  to-day  more  effective  than  ever  before.  The  ingenuity 
of  unfaithful  bank  officers  is  constantly  employed  in  inventing 
new  devices  for  concealing  their  unlawful  acts.  Hence  increased 
vigilance  and  improved  methods  are  being  constantly  demanded 
of  examiners.  The  most  valuable  service  performed  by  these 
officers  consists  in  arresting  dangerous  and  unlawful  practices  at 
the  threshold.  The  extent  to  which  the  safety  of  the  system  is  due 
to  this  timely  interposition  is,  unfortunately,  unknown  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  failures  can  be 
publicly  discussed. 

So,  also,  the  grave  responsibilitiesdevolved  upon  the  Bureau  of 
the  Currency  are  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  nearly  4,000  banks,  covering  a  vast  area 
of  country  in  all  stages  of  development.  These  associations  are 
managed  by  persons  of  all  grades  of  ability  and  experience,  and 
are  exposed  to  dangers  of  every  type  and  character.  In  addition 
to  interpreting  and  administering  the  law,  a  vast  school  of  instruc- 
tion is  conducted.  Inexperienced  managers  arc  instructed ;  the 
careless  are  warned  ;  the  indolent  aroused,  and  the  unscrupulous 
restrained.  The  best  and  the  worst  of  bank  management  are  daily 
passed  in  review,  to  the  end  that  the  good  may  be  com- 
mended and  the  bad  reformed.  During  years  of  severe  business 
depression,  like  the  one  just  closed,  the  financial  disasters  of  a 
continent  are  epitomized  in  its  correspondence  and  reports.  The 
efficiency  with  which  it  has  met  these  exigencies  can  be  safely 
left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  intelligently  and  dispassionately 
investigate  recorded  results. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  measures  suggested  as  necessary 
to  a  greater  degree  of  safety  on  the  part  of  our  national  banks  are 
neither  numerous  nor  radical.     The  system  has  long  since  passed 
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the  experimental  stage,  and,  despite  ephemeral  and  injudicious 
criticism,  it  to-day  stands  firmly  established  in  public  confidence, 
and  recognized  as  indisputably  superior  to  any  hitherto  known. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  its  safety  will  be  best  promoted 
by  adhering  with  increased  fidelity  to  those  sound  principles 
which  experience  has  approved,  and  which  of  necessity  underlie 
all  true  success.  To  a  marked  degree  these  salutary  maxims  are 
found  embodied  in  the  law  governing  the  national  system.  Local 
and  exceptional  conditions  have  made  minor  amendments  desir- 
able ;  yet,  taken  all  in  all,  it  has  proved  admirably  adapted  to  the 
changed  conditions  developed  by  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  widely- 
separated  States,  living  under  varied  social  conditions,  with  cus- 
toms as  dissimilar  as  climatic  and  race  conditions  can  produce 
upon  this  continent. 

Edwabd  S.  Lacey. 
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200,000  cabin  passengers  leave  the  port  of  New  York  alone  for 
Europe  every  year,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  liable  to  dan- 
gers such  as  those  to  which  the  passengers  of  the  "  City  of 
Bichmond  ^'  were  recently  exposed. 

It  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  science  or  skill  will 
ever  overcome  the  special  perils  of  the  sea;  but  what  reasonably 
may  be  looked  for  is  that  scientific  knowledge  should  be  made 
use  of  to  prevent  disasters  such  as  that  which  took  place  on  board 
the  Inman  liner  *'  City  of  Richmond,'*  so  that  the  reproach  may 
be  wiped  away  that  in  the  British  Parliament  in  the  year  1891  no 
satisfactory  cx])lanation  of  the  cause  of  these  fearful  accidents 
could  be  given.  That  such  should  have  been  the  case  is  the 
more  extraordinary  in  these  days  when  the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  practical  purposes  has  been  of  such  a  marked 
character.  It  is  not  as  if  it  had  been  a  solitary  instance  or 
an  accident  of  rare  occurrence.  When  we  find  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  there  have  been  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  fires  in  cotton-laden  ships  from  America  to  British 
ports,  that  nearly  four  hundred  lives  were  lost  through  cotton 
fires  in  holds  of  steamers  in  the  year  1890,  that  there  were  during 
the  years  1889  and  1890  nearly  sixty  fires  of  a  serious  nature  on 
ocean-going  steamers,  besides  numerous  instances,  frequently  ter- 
minating in  the  total  destruction  of  the  vessels,  of  cotton  fires  on 
board  American  river  and  coasting  steamers,  and  that  not  less 
that  £150,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  insurance  of  cotton  imported 
to  England  from  America,  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing that  more  information  is  not  available,  and  that  more  at- 
tempts have  not  been  made  to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  these 
serious  calamities,  so  damaging  to  commercial  interests,  and  so 
perilous  to  the  lives  of  the  many  thousands  of  passengers  who 
every  year  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Since,  then,  there  are  such  grave  doubts  as  to  the  origin  of 
fires  in  cotton  lad  en  ships,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
specially  drawing  attention  to  the  serious  danger  to  which  pas- 
sengers in  those  ships  are  exposed,  and  also  to  point  out  that, 
unless  the  causes  of  those  fires  can  be  discovered  and  remedies 
applied,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  take  some 
steps  to  regulate,  or,  if  necessary,  to  prevent,  the  carrying  of 
passengers  in  ships  laden  with  cargoes  of  infiammable  substances. 

Let  us  now  briefly  refer  to  the  accident  on  board  the  "  City  of 
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the  subject ;  how  it  is  that  the  great  interests  affected  by  it  re- 
main almost  quiescent  when  the  safety  of  many  lives  are  involved 
in  it;  and  when  so  large  an  amount  of  property  and  insurance  is 
concerned.  If  it  had  not  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
recent  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament  that  comparatively 
little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  fires  in  cotton-laden 
shipS;  we  might  liave  hesitated  to  believe  it  possible  that  the 
trading  interests  of  America,  India,  and  other  cotton-growing 
countries  should  have  been  so  long  contented,  in  these  days  of 
advancement  in  scientific  knowledge,  to  leave  such  an  important 
question  unsolved.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  laws  compelling 
passenger  steamers  that  leave  ports  in  the  United  States  to  be 
fitted  with  pipes  for  injecting  steam  into  their  holds  in  the  event 
of  fire  occurring  in  them,  and  that  British  passenger  steamers 
have  adopted  the  same  system  ;  but  this  provision  has  been  found 
insufiicient  in  the  case  of  American  as  well  as  of  British  vessels. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
"  City  of  Richmond,"  after  the  injection  of  steam  for  several 
days,  upon  opening  the  hold  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Liver- 
pool the  fire  was  found  to  be  raging  fiercely.* 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  interests  of  underwriters  do  not  seem  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  means  of  doing  away 
with  one  of  the  principal  dangers  which  it  is  their  business  to 
insure  against,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  somewhat 
similar  view  is  taken  by  passenger  steamship  companies — that  it 
would  not  do  for  .them  to  adopt  expensive  apparatus  for 
extinguishing  fires  unless  it  was  made  compulsory  upon  all  to  do 
so.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  tha^t  the  conclusion  must  be  come 
to  that  there  has  been  no  very  serious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
true  cause  of  these  disasters,  which,  it  would  seem  most  probable, 
have  arisen  from  more  causes  than  one.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  mode  of  packing  may  account  for  some  cases  of  cotton 
fires,  and  in  support  of  this  view  it  is  found  that  the  fires  occur 
but  rarely  in  shipments  from  India.  It  appears  that  about 
6,000,000  hundredweight  of  cotton  is  shipped  yearly  from  India 
to  England,  that  during  the  nine  years  up  to  1887  only  four  fires 

*  It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  grapple  with 
this  serious  danger.  especiaUy  in  cotton-laden  ships.  The  suooessfnl  experimenti 
made  with  Carver's  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  in  ships'  holds  moit  be  weU 
known  by  all  who  hayo  given  their  attention  to  the  subject. 
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occnrred  in  ships  with  cotton  cargoes,  and  that  since  then  there 
has  not  been  a  single  fire  in  any  cotton  cargo  from  India.  Bela- 
live  to  this  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
recently  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 

**  I  am  Indined  to  infer  that  the  danger  Is  not  necooaarily  inherent  in  the 
cotton,  bat  is  probably  dae  to  some  different  circomstanoee  of  treatment  or 
packing.  It  is  an  abeolately  admitted  fact  by  almost  eyery  court  of  inqoiry 
held  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  committee  of  Lloyds*,  and  by  commit- 
tees which  haye  sat  in  America,  that  the  packing  of  cotton  thei«  and  its 
transit  from  the  cotton-growing  districts  to  the  port  are  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory in  America  as  in  other  places,  especiaUy  in  India." 

Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  to  this  was  given  not  long  ago  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  National  liner 
*'  Egypf  It  was  stated  that  in  the  previous  two  seasons  there  had 
been  seventy-seven  fires  in  ships  carrying  cotton,  and  that  forty- 
four  had  broken  out  after  the  vessels  had  sailed.  The  imperfect 
packing  and  banding  of  American  cotton,  and  also  the  method  of 
sampling,  the  cutting  into  the  bales  and  leaving  the  exposed 
places  in  a  rough  state,  were  considered  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
of  fires,  and  it  was  said  that  a  more  closely  woven  material  for 
packing,  closer  pressing,  and  the  use  of  an  increased  number  of 
bands,  as  is  customary  in  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  trades, 
would  prove  an  effectual  check.*  Various  other  causes  of  dan- 
gor  in  connection  with  packing  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
contact  with  some  kinds  of  oil  or  grease,  also  cotton  waste,  so 
much  useil  in  steamships,  and  especially  cotton-seed  oil,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  has  been  much  increased,  and  which  is  liable  to 
nipi«l  oxidization  and  consequent  combustion.  But  none  of  these 
pujrgestioiis  seems  to  solve  the  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  little  has  comparatively  been  done. 

The  important  fact  ought,  however,  to  bo  mentioned,  that 
about  a  century  ago  fires  were  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  now  in  ships  with  cotton  cargoes  from  India.  In  184*2  it  is 
recorded  that  four  cotton  ships  were  burnt  in  Bombay  Harbor. 
It  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  fires  which  occured  in  ships  carrying  cotton  from 
America  in  the  last  ten  years,  eighty-one  occurred  in  the  port  of 
lading,  forty-five  in  the  port  of  discharge,  and  forty-five  during 
the  voyage.     But  although  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  conclus- 

*  liTerpooi  J<mrmal  qf  Comwieree,  Dec.  90, 1S8BI 
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ion  that  cotton  will  at  times^  under  certain  circamstances,  gen- 
erate sufficient  heat  to  produce  combustion^  notwithstanding  the 
experience  of  years  we  seem  to  be  almost  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  the  actual  cause,  and  therefore  from  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it  or  to  apply  the  proper  remedy  in  the  event  of  a  fire  taking 
place.  It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  "  City  of  Richmond  "  the 
vessel  was  fitted  with  apparatus  for  injecting  steam  into  the 
hold  where  the  cotton  was  stowed,  and,  though  it  had  the  effect 
of  checking,  it  did  not  extinguish  the  fire,  which  broke  out  afresh 
when  the  ship  arrived  at  Liverpool. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  especially  as  regards  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  fires  which  occur  in  cotton  cargoes  from  America 
and  India — that,  while  in  ships  from  America  the  number  is  large, 
fires  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  ships  from  India — it  is  not  unlikely 
that  a  comparison  of  the  modes  of  lading  and  stowage  might  lead 
to  important  results,  and  show  that  while  in  the  one  case  the  ship 
is  carrying,  as  it  were,  the  means  for  her  own  destruction,  which 
may  almost  at  any  moment  be  brought  into  action,  and  which, 
in  case  of  a  passenger  ship,  may  place  many  lives  in  the  most  im- 
minent peril,  there  would  in  the  other  case  be  comparative  safety. 
The  comparison  might  also  tend  in  some  measure  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  showing  that  it  is  not  inherent  in  the  cotton  itself,  but 
rather  in  the  mode  of  packing  and  stowage,  and  that  it  results 
from  circumstances  external  to  it,  which  might  be  regulated  or 
rendered  harmless.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  about  two  hundred  thousand  cabin 
passengers  leave  the  port  of  New  York  alone  for  Europe  every  year 
in  ships  carrying  cotton  ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  imports  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  December  30, 
1890,  amounted  to  2,888,097  bales,  the  valne  of  each  bale  being 
about  £10,  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  passengers  and  the  security 
of  property,  may  in  some  measure  be  realized.* 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the  serious  acci- 
dent which  befell  the  "  City  of  Richmond,"  and  which  was  prov- 

*  It  Is  said  to  be  not  an  onoommon  thlntr  for  the  White  Star  linen  "  MiOeetie  ** 
and  *' Teutonic "  to  leave  New  York  Harbor  with  over  a  thonsanfl  souls  on 
board.  As  a  matter  of  fact>  the  "  Majestic  "  sailed  from  New  York  in  July,  1800, 
with  1.500  souls  on  board.  These  fi^iant  steamers  generally  carry  large  cargoes  of 
cotton.  In  August,  1800,  a  fire  occurred  on  board  the  **MisJeetio»"  ^i«Angft  the  ooUoa 
cargo,  a  abort  time  bef  we  the  vcmcI  tailed. 
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identially  terminated  without  loss  of  life^  may  not  be  without 
some  good  result,  and  that  the  shipping  and  trading  companies 
who  have  such  great  interests  at  stake  will  themselves  adopt 
measures  that  will  render  unnecessary  any  legislative  interference, 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  confidence  in  the  public  mind  as 
regards  the  safety  of  passengers  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  the  pow- 
erful and  well-appointed  ships  which  form  the  links  of  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  great  continent 
of  the  West. 

Db  La  Warr. 


THE  DUTY  AND  DESTINY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  INDIA. 

BT   SIR    EDWIN  ARNOLD^  KNIGUT  COMMANDER   OF  THE   INDIAN 
EMPIRE  AND  COMPANION  OF  THE  STAR  OF  INDIA. 


Isolated  by  their  self -completeness  and  continental  seclusion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  republic  possess,  I  think,  only  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  India, 
and  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  British  administration  in  that 
Asiatic  world.  They  themselves  touch  no  Oriental  races,  are 
perturbed  by  no  Oriental  problems,  and  in  their  national  policies 
have  no  account  to  take  of  Oriental  feelings  and  aspirations.  The 
•'  Indians  "  of  whom  alone  they  know  are  as  different  from  the 
people  of  Hindustan  as  one  branch  of  the  human  tree  ean  possibly 
be  from  another  ;  and  those  other  "  colored  persons  '*  with  whom 
they  have  to  do — Africans,  not  Asiatics — represent  only  for  them 
the  memory  of  a  great  historical  faulty  and  of  a  sublime  and  sor- 
rowful expiation  ;  as  well  as  perpetually  presenting  to  them  a  dark 
and  difficult  problem  for  the  future.  There  is  next  to  no  trade 
between  India  and  the  United  States,  and  the  wonderful  peninsula 
itself  is,  as  far  as  geographical  remoteness  goes,  at  the  longitudinal 
antipodes  for  all  travelling  Americans.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  somewhat  confused  ideas  are  held  here  regarding  the  Indian 
dominions  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  if  erroneous  and  sometimes 
even  unjust  notions  upon  the  British  occupation  exist  among  the 
public  writers  of  the  States. 

Yet  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  vast,  powerful,  and  en- 
lightened trans-Atlantic  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family  shonld 
truly  understand  what  is  the  magnificent  charge  laid  in  Asia  by 
Providence  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cis-Atlantic  portion  of  the 
breed,  and  how  that  charge  has  been,  and  is  being,  fulfilled.  Per- 
sonally I  could  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  many,  very  many, 
Americans,  instead  of  few,  as  at  present,  would  visit  the  land. 
The  majority  of  them  would  come  back,  I  know,  full  of  a  new 
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sense  of  the  noble  task  which  England  performs  towards  all  those 
scores  of  millions  of  their  Aryan  relations — since  the  people  of  In- 
dia proper  are  really  very  nearly  akin  to  onr  Anglo-Saxon  blood  ; 
mnch  more  closely,  indeed,  than,  say,  the  Hungarians,  the  son  th- 
em Italians,  or  the  Russians.  Many  a  word  in  constant  ose  among 
New  Yorkers  or  Bostonians  is  of  direct  Sanskrit  origin ;   many 
an  intimate,  familiar  philosophical  or  religions  thought  has  come 
straight  to  them  from  the  scrolls  of  the  Vedas  or  the  teachings  of 
ancient  Hindu  sages ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  at  a  stroke,   to 
cancel  from  daily  life  in  these  American  cities,  or  in  our  own,  the 
elements  due  to  Indian  metaphysics  and  Indian  mental  influences, 
the  gap  caused   would  enormously  astonish  the  unreflecting. 
Moreover,  on  the  friendly  and  imperial  side,  as  a  sister  people  of 
our  speech  and  of  our  mighty  common  line,  the  American  Bepub- 
lic  has  a  special  share  in  the  British  control  of  India,  and  in  the 
prodigious  effect  which  our  sway  over  it  exercises  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  and  upon  the  fate  of  Asia.     For  these  reasons,  and 
others,  it  is  heartily  to  be  desired  that  the  public  opinion  of  your 
great  country  should  rightly  comprehend  the  duty  and  destiny  of 
England  in  India,  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  from  the  conductor  of  The  Review  to  offer  herewith  a 
humble  contribution  of  facts  and  generalizations  towards  such  an 
end. 

For  example,  I  have  read  during  the  recent  talk  about  India, 
in  connection  with  the  temporary  trouble  in  the  Pamir,  articles 
in  American  papers,  lightly  and  carelessly — but,  of  course,  cleverly 
— j)enned,  as  if  it  were  an  indifferent  matter  to  civilization 
generally,  and  to  Americans  in  particular,  whether  Russia  should 
ever  seriously  challenge  the  British  possession  of  India  and  perhaps 
even  some  day  succeed  in  ousting  us  from  the  peninsula.  In  re- 
ality, such  an  event,  could  it  befall,  would  prove  the  direst  oc- 
currence for  human  progress — and  indirectly  for  the  United  States 
themselves — since  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  bar- 
barians. It  would  be  the  triumph  of  the  Slav  over  the  Saxon, 
and  would  set  back  the  development  of  Asia,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race  generally,  at  least  a  thousand  years.  I  can 
imagine  some  of  the  clever  young  newspaper  men,  whom  I  have 
been  everywhere  glad  to  meet,  responding  in  familiar  local 
phrase  to  this :  "  Well,  but  it  would  not  be  our  funeral ! "  In 
this  respect  they  would  find  out  their  mistake  if  they  should 
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live  long  enough.  The  loss  of  India  to  England  would  mean 
the  breaking-up  and  decay  of  our  ancient  empire  ;  the  eventual 
spread  of  Slavonic  and  Mongolian  hordes  all  over  the  vacant 
places  and  open  markets  of  the  world ;  the  world's  peace  gone ; 
again^  as  in  days  of  Belisarius,  the  march  of  sciences,  arts,  re- 
ligions^ arrested  as  when  Omar  burned  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary ;  and  history  once  more  put  back  to  the  beginning  of  a  new 
effort,  under  novel  and  gloomy  auspices,  to  effect  that  which  is 
the  perpetual  object  of  its  course  and  its  combinations — the 
final  amalgamation  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe  under  one 
law  and  one  common  faith  and  culture. 

That  *'  real  estate  "  in  Kansas  City,  where  I  am  writing  these 
pages,  would  suffer  from  a  decisive  victory  won  over  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  by  a  Russian  army  inside  India  is  more,  indeed,  than 
I  venture  to  aflSrm  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  two  facts  :  one  that 
such  a  disaster  would  be  as  bad  a  thing  for  Americans  in  the  long 
run  as  for  Englishmen,  for  Hindus,  and  for  the  people  of  Islam  ; 
and  the  other  that  it  will  not  happen,  because — thanks  be  to 
God  ! — Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  strength  in  India,  material 
and  moral,  is  amply  sufficient  to-day  to  guarantee  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  the  stupendous  charge  it  bears  there  against  any 
force,  and  any  combination  of  forces,  likely  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  challenge  of  the  Empress  of  India. 

The  way  in  which  we  acquired  this  immense  appanage  of  the 
British  Empire  is  often  made  a  matter  of  reproach,  and  not,  of 
course,  without  grounds  ;  but  chiefly  by  those  least  thoroughly 
informed  of  all  the  facts.  If  there  is  to  be  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  history  ;  if  all  the  title-deeds  of  states  are  to  stand  vitiated 
when  any  ancient  wrong,  or  violence,  or  selfishness,  or  insincerity 
can  be  proved  against  them,  then,  indeed,  I  should  have  to  own 
our  Indian  possessions  forfeit,  and  the  map  of  the  world  must 
be  also  remodelled  from  pole  to  pole.  Not  alone  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  and  Lord  Dalhousic  must  be  arraigned  and  condemned 
at  the  bar  of  international  equity,  but  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
Penn  the  Apostle,  and  Columbus  himself. 

In  point  of  fact,  our  Indian  Empire  was  forced  upon  us  by 
the  irresistible  current  of  events.  It  began  in  the  utmost 
simplicity,  with  a  merchant's  charter  and  with  a  doctor's 
prescription  !  Some  London  traders  got  a  monopoly  of  buying 
and  selling  goods  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oanges,  as  well  as  at 
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order  to  their  agents  at  Calcutta  '^  to  procnre  a  dozen  lbs.  of 
the  best  tay  ye  can  gett/'  Nor  did  they  undeserve  or  misuse 
that  extraordinary  and  brilliant  fortune  to  any  serious  or  criminal 
extent.  The  eloquent  thunders  of  Burke  and  Sheridan  against 
the  great  lieutenants  of  the  company  were^  in  reality,  largely 
rhetorical.  Clive  was  better  justified  than  the  casual  student  of 
history  deems  when  he  exclaimed,  referring  to  his  impeachment  : 
''  By  God  !  I  am  astonished,  when  I  look  back,  at  my  own  mode- 
ration !'*  Their  gnmd  succession  of  illustrious  rulers — Corn- 
wallis,  Amherst,  Wellesley,  Auckland,  Elphinstone,  Munro,  Dal- 
housie — all  took,  in  their  degree,  the  enthusiasm  of  service  with 
which  India  inspires  a  man,  gave  solid  peace  and  safety  to 
the  teeming  population,  and  rooted  out  from  the  land  innumer- 
able ancient  cruelties  and  abuses.  It  is  notable  how  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  great  and  valorous  servants  of  '*  John  Company  '» 
still  lives  with  gratitude  and  reverence  among  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan. In  many  a  town  and  village  you  may  see  shrines  and 
religious  monuments  erected  to  them,  where  the  simple  peasants 
offer  daily  gifts  of  rice  and  flowers,  and  you  may  hear  to-day  in 
the  bazaars  of  Calcutta  the  black  mothers  singing  to  their  child- 
ren: 

"  Haihi  par  howdah,  ghora  parjin^ 
Juldi  bahir  jata  Warin  Hasttn"; 

which  means  : 

**  The  howdah  on  the  elephant,  the  saddle  on  the  steed. 
And  soon  will  Warren  Hastings  go  riding  forth  with  speed.** 

It  was  under  that  marvellous  and  masterful  "John  Com- 
pany^' that  India  silently  but  gratefully  saw  abolished  '*  saii,"  the 
burning  of  Hindu  widows  5  **  tliuggi,"  the  organized  assassina- 
tion of  travellers  by  the  roomal,  the  handkerchief,  of  the  Thugs ; 
the  dreadful  and  common  pnictice  of  infanticide,  once  a  general 
custom  in  certain  provinces  ;  the  celebration  of  the  Menah,  or 
human  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  gods  of  rural  fertility ;  the 
countless  and  fantastic  tyrannies  practised  by  cruel  princes  on 
their  subjects  ;  the  bitter  tortures  and  exactions  with  which 
traders  who  had  amassed  wealth  were  persecuted ;  the  holocausts 
of  dying  victims  drowned  daily  in  the  name  of  religion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iloogli,  and  many  other  enormities  of  the  preceding 
times.  Generous  in  a.  princely  way  to  their  servants,  easy  with 
their  subjects,  liberal  and  large-minded  in  council,  fearless  and  im- 
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placable  in  war^  well-meaning  and  conscientioas  in  administration, 
the  '^  Company  Bahadur''  made  for  itself  in  its  one  hundred 
years  of  Oriental  sway  a  name  which  has  rendered  commerce 
imperial,  and  has,  as  before  in  Corinth  and  Venice,  robed  traffic  in 
the  purple  of  royalty.  It  became  among  the  natives  a  majestic 
abstraction,  something  divine,  mysterious,  and  omnipotent,  which 
they  worshipped  like  Kali,  the  Goddess  of  Power  and  Terror.  It 
shared  with  the  British  throne  the  task  of  ruling  the  Asiatic 
Empire,  and  its  proconsuls  regularly  reported,  mail  after  mail,  by 
*•  double  entry,"  to  the  sovereign  at  St.  James's  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  in  the  City.  But  the 
sword  which  it  had  forged  to  serve  and  sustain  it — the  Sepoy 
Army — broke  in  its  still  vigorous  grasp  through  carelessness  and 
inadvertence  ;  and  the  home  government,  which  was  obliged  to 
step  in  with  all  the  might  of  the  realm  to  save  it,  succeeded 
inevitably  to  the  lapsed  estates  of  its  sway. 

I  myself  had  the  never-to-be-regretted  and  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten honor  of  serving  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  in  its 
Educational  Department,  and  was  present  at  the  table  of  the  Gov 
enior  of  Bombay,  Lord  Elphinstone,  on  the  memorable  night 
when,  at  Kirkee,  in  the  Deccan,  he  read  aloud  to  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  administrators,  public  officials,  and  military  and  financial 
officers  collected  round  him,  the  proclamation  transferring  British 
India  from  the  company  to  the  crown.  Deep  as  our  devotion  was 
to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  grateful  as  we  all  were  that  those  two 
years  of  darkness  and  danger  lately  traversed  had  passed  away, 
bringing  safety,  sunshine,  and  stronger  securities  than  ever,  the 
t-motion  produced  by  that  ceremony  was  extraordinary.  I  wistfully 
saw,  on  that  proud  and  sad  evening,  renowned  old  veterans  of  the 
wars  weeping  openly,  and  gray-haired  officials  of  the  famous  com- 
pany, when  attempting  to  speak,  choked  with  their  crowding 
memories.  It  was  the  demise  of  a  veritable  and  mighty 
potentate  at  which  we  assisted ;  the  passing-away  of  an  as- 
sociation of  empire-making  traders,  greater  than  the  proud  burgh- 
ers of  the  Hague,  than  the  Hanseatic  Leaguers,  nay,  than  the 
Council  of  Ten  itself  when,  from  ocean- throned  Venice, 
'^Thrice  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee." 

I  was  in  India  during  that  great  mutiny  of  1857,  and,  of 
course,  saw  and  heard  things  which  I  prefer  now  to  forget;  for 
we  were  but  a  few  *'  Saheb  16k"  among  many  and  ferocious  ene- 
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mies,  and  the  typical  Englishman  "  cornered  '^  is  no  saint.  But, 
also,  I  saw  and  heard  at  that  dark  time  things  good  to  remember 
in  the  way  of  perfect  fidelity  and  fast  affection  between  the  races ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  population  at  large  were  never,  for  a 
moment,  against  us.  Had  they  been,  we  must  have  disappeared 
as  sand  castles  do  before  the  roll  of  the  sea  breakers.  A  Mahratta 
shikari,  one  of  my  hunting  servants,  casually  remarked  to  me 
once  in  the  jungle,  when  we  were  chatting  about  the  "Sircar  '*: 
"  If  we  should  spit  at  you  altogether  and  with  one  mouth,  Saheb! 
we  should  drown  all  you  English  "\  and  of  course  that  was  coarsely 
true.  The  mutiny  was,  however,  not  Indian,  but  Mohammedan 
in  origin  and  essence,  and  only  by  the  scandal  of  the  "  greased 
cartridges  *'  through  the  pampered  spirit  of  the  high-caste  Hindu 
soldiers,  did  the  Muslims  get  the  Hindus  to  act  with  them  for  once, 
albeit,  if  successful,  they  would  have  instantly  set  to  work  to  cut 
each  others'  throats.  Such  an  event  as  that  alliance,  and  the 
consequent  outbreak,  is  next  to  impossible  again,  because  com« 
munications  are  now  made  perfect,  the  British  forces  in  India 
are  maintained  at  a  scale  commandingly  strong,  and  the  artillery 
ever  since  the  mutiny  has  been  kept  wholly  in  British  hands. 

Moreover,  with  that  mutiny  and  with  the  rule  of  "  John 
Company  "  terminated  the  era  of  annexation ;  and,  partly  on  that 
account,  ever  since  then  the  independent  native  princes  have  bo- 
come  heartily  loyal,  and  will  remain  so,  while  we  deserve  their 
loyalty  by  our  strength,  our  justice,  and  our  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  land.  The  Queen's  name  is 
to-day  far  greater  and  more  potent  in  Hindustan  than  was  even  the 
company's,  and  ^^Maharani  Kajai'' — "  Victory  for  the  Empress!" 
— is  a  battle-cry  which  would  be  shouted  joyfully  by  all  the  war- 
like races  of  Riijpootana,  Kattiawar,  the  Punjab,  the  Deccan,  and 
oven  the  Mohammedan  Northwest,  if  in  any  crisis  Her  Majesty 
chose  to  admit  the  chivalry  of  the  native  courts  to  her  active  ser- 
vice. The  regular  native  army,  by  which  I  imply  our  Sepoy 
regiments,  horse  and  foot,  is  in  excellent  condition  to-day  as  to 
drill  and  discipline,  and  side  by  side  with  its  English  comrades, 
and  led  by  British  officers,  would  perform  doughty  deeds  of  valor, 
albeit  the  English  oflBcers  are  by  no  means  numerous  enough. 

As  to  the  courage  of  the  Sepoy,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  so 
long  as  he  has  white  leadership.  I  sat  once  with  a  detachment 
of  the  25th  N.   Infantry  of  Bombay,  just  returned  from  the 
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mutiny    campaign  ^^p^r   Sir  Hugh  Eoee  and  Havelock.     One 
among  the  gallant  fellowghad  lost  a  hand.     He  did  not  tell  me 
himseli  how  it  happened,  bat  a  comrade  explained  that  Govind 
had  led  a  party  of  stormers  to  a  fortress  gate,  one  of  those  which 
opene<l,  after  the  Indiau  fashion,  by  a  heavy  wooden  bar  which 
you  lifted  through  a  hole.    Putting  his  left  hand  through  the 
hole  to  move  the  sliding  latch,  it  was  shorn  clean  oflf  by  the  blow 
of  a  sabre-blade  inside,  whereupon  the  brave  soldier  thrust  in  his 
right  hand,  opened  the  gate,  and  was  the  first  to  rush  the  en- 
trance and  take  the  fort.     A  hundred  similar  examples  of  na- 
tional valor  live  in  my  mind. 

AViih  the  transference  of  India  to  the  Crown  came  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Among  the  former  was  the  direct  impress  given 
of  imperial  modes  of  government,  through  the  hands  of  such 
eminent  and  experienced  statesmen  as  Lords  Lawrence,  North- 
brook,  and  Diifferin  ;  and  among  the  latter  the  mischief  of  getting 
India  '*  meddled  and  muddled  *'  by  entanglement  with  the  House 
of  Commons  debates.  With  the  true  good  sense  which  ever 
distinguishes  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  once 
n'marke<l  to  me  :  "  How  can  you  expect  India  to  be  well  governed 
any  more  when  the  Viceroy  has  always  at  his  elbow  a  button 
which  communicates  straight  with  the  India  Office  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  with  the  lobbv  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  "  Another 
result  has  followed  which  is  of  mixed  evil  and  good.  Education 
has  \)oen  largely  extended,  with  excellent  consequences  in  many 
(lin-ctions,  but  baneful  ones  in  others.  Instruction  in  the  ver- 
nacuhir,  conveying  by  native  language  the  simplest  and  most 
Folid  truths  and  achievements  of  Western  schools,  goes  on  very 
widely  indec»d,  and  is  an  unmixed  good.  But  in  the  colleges  and 
high  schools,  where  degrees  are  conferred  or  prepared  for,  the 
ciiHtom  has  too  much  been  to  impart  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  student  unless 
he  obtains  government  employment,  and  not  of  very  much  utility 
even  then.  The  Brahman,  dispossessed  of  his  old  authority  and 
influence  in  the  land,  has  taken  largely  to  these  curricula  of  polite 
sciolism,  and  becomes  **  a  fish  out  of  water,'*  utterly  helpless  and 
malcontent,  except  he  gets  into  some  department  of  official  work. 
This  hiis  mischievously  bred  a  large  and  restless  class  of  discon- 
tented young  men,  principally  of  high  caste,  who  receive  in  the 
government  colleges  and  high  schools  a  superficial  instruction  in 
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English  lauguage  and  literAtaro,  which  tunu  thum  out  couol 
but  uiiOtted  for  the  duties  of  life.    Ae  they  are  for  too  antn 
to  be  1)11  of  them  received  into  the  service,  the  large  bala 
the  diaappointud  Brahmaiia  couBtitutc  a  colloctioii  of  ]>eopId 
agitate  and  raise  political  questions  for  which  Indift  ie  not  rig 

These  yoimg  amatterers  are  known  on  the  Bengal  i 
Baboos,  but  there  are  plenty  of  them  to  be  found  on  the  lia 
side  and  in  the  vicinity  of  every  government  college.  ThM 
they  who  agitate  in  the  native  press,  in  public  niuetiugs, ' 
among  fooliBh  and  thoughtless  circles  in  England  itself,  for  repre^ 
sentutive  iustitu lions  and  other  ubsurditien,  with  ever  larger  Hhara 
in  the  government  of  India  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows. 1  have  been  myself  to  some  extent  guilty  of  creating  > 
considerable  number  of  these  intempeative  spirits,  since  I  wbb 
president  for  several  years  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Foonn,  iii 
the  Deccnn,  which,  with  the  Elpbinstoue  Inatilution,  oonstitated 
the  University  of  Bombay.  But  my  5U0  students  were  almoat  all 
Mahrattas,  who  are  of  a  sturdier  type  than  the  Bengali  Brahmans. 
These  latter,  when  they  have  learned  English  and  dabbled  a  littlo 
in  Scott's  pooms  and  other  ornamental  litaratnre,  have  really 
nothing  that  they  can  do  except  to  turn  clerks  in  a  government 
establishment.  They  are  full  of  a  certain  narrow  capacity,  and 
when  Lord  DuSeriu  once  aeked  me  vrhat  was  the  most  strilciug 
sight  I  bad  seen  in  travelling  tlirotigh  India,  my  answer  wax,  to 
have  beheld  a  Calcutta  Baboo  prime  minister  tothi>  Maharajah  of 
Jeypore.  But  even  in  my  time  wo  hud  begun  to  reetify  the 
mischief  of  this  too  genteel  education  by  doing  that  which  ought 
to  be  done  and  will  now  be  done,  and  in  the  future,  all  over  India. 
Technical  and  practical  instruction,  with  reading,  writing,  aud 
arithmetic,  ought  to  be  rendered  as  common  and  easy  as  can  be ; 
hnt  belles  letlrc»  should  bo  made  expensive  and  coinjutnitivcly  nn- 
attractive,  so  as  to  divert  the  minds  and  thought  of  the  rising 
intellect  of  India  to  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  the  n 
useful  branches  of  leuruiug,  the  fruit  of  which  would  be  t~ 
ahould  gradually  get  the  LmmeuBO  natural  resourooa  i  ~ 
better  derelupud. 

lu  connection  with  tliis  class  of  youthful  and  diuiipp) 
agitators,  one  heai-s  sometimes  the  government  of  India  reproach' 
for  not  advancing  quicker  on  the  path  of  social  progress  i 
politieal  reform  of  the  modern  type.     The  Marquia  of  Kipi 
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hailod  with    delight  by  these  well-meaniDg  but  hasty  people^ 
because  he  took  his  inspiration  from  the  Calcutta  Baboos  and 
their  friends^  and  tried  to  rush  ahead  with  what  was  justly  called 
at  the  time  a  ''  breathless  benevolence/'    But  he  confessed  him- 
self, on  retarning  home^  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he  had  no  real 
supporter  in  that  premature  policy  among  English  residents  in 
India,  '^except  his  Scotch  gardener  at  Simla*';  and  if  one  under- 
stands the  land,  it  will  be  seen  how  rash  and  precipitate  it  is  to 
apply  to  her  the  constitutional  or  democratic  principles  of  the 
West.     Patriotism  is  a  word  that  has  not  and  cannot  have  any 
universal  meaning  in  that  vast  peninsula,  which  is  a  continent 
and  not  a  country.     India  has  never  governed  itself,  and  has 
never  once  been  governed  by  one  supreme  authority  until  the 
time  of  the  English  rule.     Consequently,  there  never  was  and 
there  never  could  be  that  common  sentiment  among  its  inhabi- 
tants which  is  the  necessary  basis  of  the  feeling  of  patriotism. 
There  never  even  existed  one  comprehensive  native  name  for  the 
peninsula,  regarding  it  geographically  from  Comoriu  to  the  Indus, 
liealize  what  India  is  !    In  the  immense  territory  enclosed  by  the 
great  mountains  on  the  north  and  the  oceans  on  the  south,  it 
contains  nigh  upon  three  hundred  millions  of  souls,  divided  into 
innumerable  races  and  classes,  and  speaking  many  more  than  a 
hundred  different  tongues  and  dialects.    No  countries  in  Europe, 
none  in  Xorth  and  South  America,  are  more  widely  divided  from 
each   other,  in  blood,  religion,  customs,   and  speecli,  than  the 
Sikhs,  say,  from  the   Moplas  of  Calicut,  or  the  Mahrattas  of 
Poonah  from  the  Mohammedans  of  Bhopal. 

What  has  always  helped  to  keep  India  from  becoming  homo- 
geneous is  her  village  system,  which  prevails  everywhere.  The 
towns  and  cities,  of  which,  of  course,  there  are  many,  are  all 
entirely  unconnected  in  interests  and  business  ;  and  live  apart  from 
each  other  as  much  as  if  they  were  islands  in  the  sea.  Between 
these  lie,  in  the  huge  interspaces  of  the  rural  districts,  innumer- 
able villages,  each  of  them  constituted  on  the  same  plan,  and 
each  of  them  forming  the  little  centre  of  the  agricultural  district 
radiating  far  round  it.  These  villages  are  of  immense  antiquity, 
and  possess  an  identical  system  of  civil  life  which  prob- 
ably dates  from  days  long  before  Closes  and  the  Pharaohs.  They 
never  grow  smaller  or  larger,  for  if  the  population  increases,  it 

migrates  a  few  leagues  off  and  opens  up  some  new  jungle  or  hill. 
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There  arc  the  Patel  or  chief  of  the  village^  the  Brahman  astrologer, 
the  blackBmith^  the  carcoon,  or  acconntanty  and  the  lovrcaste  man, 
whose  business  it  is  to  deal  with  corpses,  haman  or  animal,  and  to 
skin  the  cattle  when  they  die.  There  is  also  always  in  these 
''guams'^  a  panchayet,  or  council  of  five,  which  acts  as  the  little 
villugo  court,  and  settles  small  local  questions,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities.  Amid  these  countless  small  centres  of  Hindu 
existence  the  English  collector  or  his  assistants  go  round  annually, 
taking  from  the  cultivators  the  light  assessment  which  makes  the 
government  land  tax,  and  holding  among  them  a  perambulating 
court  of  justice,  which  deals  with  more  serious  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  or  else  refers  them  to  the  higher  tribunals. 

If  all  India  were  composed  entirely  of  these  villages,  and  the 
villages  were  teuiinted  by  exactly  the  same  sort  of  people,  there 
might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  homogeneous  peninsula,  for  which  its 
children  might  feci  that  sentiment  of  patriotism  which  is  evoked 
with  us  by  the  mere  name  of  England,  and  which  unites  all  the 
States  of  America,  in  spite  of  their  different    and  sometimes 
discordant  interests,  under  the  star-spangled  banner.     But  the 
numberless  millions  of  that  land  arc  split  up  in  every  direction,  so 
that  the  human  strata  cross  and  recross  each  other,  and  show  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  cleavage.     There  is,  first  of  all  in  the  whole  region, 
the  broad  distinction  to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  between  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  the  proportion  between  these  being,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  about  seventeen  to  one.     Yet  this  proportion 
gives  Queen  Victoria  so  many  Muslim  subjects  in  India  that  she 
rules,  taking  them  into  account  with  the  same  religionists  in 
Ceylon,  Malay,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere,  three  times  as  many 
of  "  the  faithful "  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkcv  himself.  These  Indian 
Mohammedans  represent  and  are  derived  from  the  old  governing 
dynasty  of  the  Mogul.      They  largely  retain,  except  down  in 
Madras,  the  ways  and  feelings  of  a  lordly  and  dominant  race  ; 
constantly  quarrelling  with  the  Hindus  upon  religious  questions, 
and  always  ready  to  fly  at  their  throats  but  for  the  strong  restrain- 
ing hand  of  the  English  Government.     As  matters  stand  in  the 
great  Indian  cities,  we  have  occasionally  the  **  work  of  the  world  " 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus, 
especially  at  the  chief  festivals ;  while  every  now  and  then,  between 
whiles,  the  Hindus  will  throw  the  carcass  of  a  pig  into  a  Mo- 
hammedan   mosque-court,   or  the    Mohammedans  will  openly 
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slaughter  a  cow,  each  of  which  unkind  acts  sets  a  whole  proyince 
thirsting  for  blood.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that^  if  our 
power  were  withdrawn,  these  two  main  classes  of  Indian  inhabi- 
tants would  wage  a  war  of  mutual  extermination. 

And  while  this  main  division  exists,  the  Hindus  themselves 
arc,  first  of  all,  cut  up  into  four  chief  castes,  with  countless  other 
and  minor  divisions,  which  keep  them  definitely  apart,  and  will 
do  so,  it  appears,  for  centuries  to  come.  Up  to  this  date 
motlern  civilization  and  the  ideas  introduced  by  us  have  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  that  antique  institution,  which  is  supported  by 
the  vast  bulk  of  Hindu  opinion.  The  high-caste  soldiers  who  fill 
our  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  and  who  would  cheerfully  follow 
their  English  oflicers  to  death  in  battle,  would  fling  away  their 
half-cooked  dinner  if  even  the  shadow  of  their  commanding 
officer  should  fall  upon  their  cooking-place ;  and  this  out  of  no 
disrespect  for  him,  whom  they  often  love  and  always  .revere,  but 
because  of  an  immemorial  religious  prescription.  I  had  myself  as 
a  friend  a  native  officer,  who  fell  very  sick,  and  to  whom  I  said 
one  day :  "  Luximan,  I  could  restore  you  to  health  if  I  might 
give  you,  without  your  knowledge,  a  pint  of  strong  beef-tea  every 
day.*'  He  made  me  a  feeble  salaam,  and  answered  :  **  Saheb, 
when  I  recovered,  if  I  had  found  out  what  you  had  so  kindly 
done,  I  should  want  to  kill  you  at  the  first  opportunity. '*  This 
is  enough  to  show  that  socially  there  is  no  unity  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  India,  nor  any  possibility  of  it,  while  they  are  further 
split  up  by  geographical  and  natural  limitations,  and  by  old  dis- 
tinctions between  the  many  kingdoms  of  India ;  so  that,  as  I  hav 
remarked,  the  Rajputs  are  more  remote  from  the  people  01 
Ciittack,  and  the  Todas  of  the  Blue  Mountains  less  akin  to  the 
mountaineers  of  Thibet,  than  the  New  Yorkers  are  distinguish- 
able from  the  Esquimos,  or  the  Southerners  of  Richmond  from 
the  red  Indians  of  Winnipeg. 

Since  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  and  of  King  Asoka, 
we  are  the  first  whose  large  and  undisputed  authority  has  practi- 
cally brought  India  under  one  sceptre.  Indeed,  the  renowned 
Macedonian  never  even  saw  the  Ganges  ;  and  Asoka,  the  famous 
Buddhist  monarch,  with  all  his  widespread  influence,  did  not 
rule  a  tenth  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  lies  now,  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west,  under  the  benignant  hand  of  the 
*^  Maharani,^'  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England.       And  per- 
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hapH  by  ttic  uet-work  of  railways  establUlied,  and  the  food 
wliich  far  and  near  link  the  large  territories  of  the  count 
well  AS  by  the  electric  wire  and  the  poetal  service,  India 
laat  becoming,  as  far  as  the  thing  is  posBible,  a  country  and  not 
a  continent.  Nor  is  it  without  hopeful  foresight  of  euch  foture 
amalgamation  that  we  have  everywhere  inatitiiled  and  enconmgod 
n  municipal  system  in  the  towns,  which  will  help  to  tcanh  Indian 
citizens  the  art  of  self -government.  l!nt  when  folks  talk  of  ready 
cut-iind-driedrepresentativesystems  for  India,  and  a  hasty  adoptioo 
of  the  civil  and  social  methods  of  the  West,  tiiey  talk  the  "bnsotli- 
less  benevolence  "  of  ignorance.  Modern  institutions  are  not  yet 
possible  in  that  vast  and  varied  world,  which  for  many  and  many  a 
year  to  come  wants  nothing  ao  mnch  as  the  immense  tranqaillity, 
the  burra  choop,  which  the  Queen's  go^'ernment  secnrea  to  it. 

With  what  far-off  and  final  object,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
that  government  hold  rule  ?  And  what  do  we  pro)>o8e  to  oureeWes 
as  the  outcome  of  onr  continued  guardianship  ?  First  of  all,  they 
do  not  ask  these  questions  in  India.  Tlie  Eastern  mind,  never 
rcBtiess  like  the  Western,  is  thoronglily  Christian  in  this,  thst 
it "  takes  little  thought  for  the  morrow."  It  loves  well  to  live 
along,  waiting  for  history  and  destiny — which  is  the  will  of  Para- 
bmhm — to  develop  things.  For  it  is  necessary  to  understand  tjio 
mindof  India,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  beautiful  land  and  its  imme- 
morial divisions.  India,  even  in  her  rural  and  least-educatod  dis- 
tricte,  is  metaphysioal  and  philosophical  to  an  extent  unrealized  by 
tho  practical  and  material  West.  This  comes  by  inheritance.  Tbo 
Qiudn  peasant  succeeds  by  an  unconscious  birthright  to 
found  and  far-reaching  ancient  ideas  which  make  life's  fact 
seut  themselves  to  him  in  quite  A  different  light  from  llii 
pect  which  they  bear  for  us. 

Take,  for  eiumple,  the  familiar  question  of  the  remarriage 
Hindu    widows,    very   much   discussed   and   advocated   by   tliu 
"  breathless  henevolunoe  "  school.     Now,  nothing  would,  on  thu 
surface,  ^eem  more  reasonable  or  more  seasonablG   than   that  all 
kindly  people   in  England  and  America  should  denoanoe  Jtliv 
present  Hindu  syHtem.      Under  this,  at  five  years  of  ape  tint 
little  Indian   maiden  is  publicly  betrothed   to  a  TTIti  T 
H>ven  or  eight,  of  whom  she  is  from  that  time,  in  f- 
the  wife.     When  they  are  thirteen  and  seventeen,  :> 
they  will  livu  toguLhur  in  the  liouao  of  tho  bridegroom 
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But  it  tlie  bridegroom  dioul^j  die  before  this,  or  die  shortly  after 
the  marriages  the  Hindu  girf  n^gij  remain  a  child- widow  for  all 
her  life,  her  ornaments  taken  from  her,  her  hair  cut  short,  and 
wearing,  not  the  glad  garments  of  crimson  and  gold,  or  purple 
and  silver,  which  mark  the  happy  state  of  an  Indian  wife,  with 
gold  and  silver  bangles  and  the  bright  vermilion  mark  on  the 
forehead,  but  clad  in  the  sad  white  sari  of  her  loneliness.     Noth- 
ing can  seem  more  deplorable.     But  if  you  understand   Indian 
ideas,  yon  will  see  at  once  how  serious  a  matter,  socially  speaking, 
any  rash  reform  might  become.     The  universal  Hindu  belief  is 
that  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  death  of  her  husband  could  only 
befall  any  hapless  child  or  woman  because  of  some  great  offence 
committed  by  her  in  a  previous  existence,  and  that  patient  soli- 
tude is  the  right  expiation. 

Of  course  the  Western  reformer  will  immediately  exclaim :  "  We 
have  no  patience  with  such  fantastic  beliefs.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  sober  sense  and  of  the  Christian  government  that  rules  India, 
should  millions  of  these  poor  females  be  compelled  to  lead  a  soli- 
tary and  mournful  existence  for  so  doubtful  a  tenet  as  this  of 
expiating  by  patience  and  loneliness  the  wrong  deeds  done  in  some 
former  life  ?  ''  True  1  I  warmly  agree.  But  consider  a  little 
how  this  thing  works  socially.  The  little  maid,  from  and  after 
the  time  of  her  betrothal,  wholly  belongs  to  the  family  of  her 
bridegroom,  and  is  wholly  chargeable  to  that  family ;  so  that — 
since  every  girl  not  deformed,  sick,  or  lunatic,  is  betrothed  as 
early  as  possible  in  India — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  woman  in 
that  land  without  protection  and  subsistence  among  all  the 
immense  numbers  to  whom  this  rale  applies.  For  the  sake  of 
the  dead  husband  or  bridegroom, -his  family  or  its  collateral 
branches  will  faithfully  support  her  ;  and  does  support  her  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  But  if  you  take  away  that  supreme  motive  of 
regarding  her  as  belonging  to  her  dead  consort,  and  destined  to 
rejoin  him  by  virtue  of  her  patience  and  fidelity,  if  you  allow  any 
or  all  of  these  young  widows  to  remarry, — or,  rather,  compel  Hindu 
civil  law  to  allow  it, — it  will  soon  be  nobody's  business  to  shelter 
and  protect  one  who  is  disputed,  like  the  woman  in  the  Xcw 
Testament,  by  different  husbands.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
reform  would  be  that  in  a  few  years  you  would  have  millions  of  In- 
dian women  absolutely  destitute,  and  for  the  first  time  you  would 
establish,  what  does  not  now  exist  in  the  peninsula,  a  pauper  class. 
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I  rcmomber  astoiiishiug  one  of  our  English  ministers  of  state, 
who  was  president  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  ever  studied  the  Indian  poor-law  system.  "  No,"  he  said, 
''  but  I  wish  greatly  to  do  it,  since  there  must  be  much  to  learn 
from  a  country  with  so  vast  a  population.  Pray  tell  me  what  it 
is."  I  replied  :  **  There  is  none  at  all ! "  And  that  is  the  case. 
In  India,  as  in  Japan,  there  prevails  the  very  peculiar  and  very 
admirable  custom,  immensely  convenient  to  a  government,  of  what 
is  called  by  Hindus  the  bhaohund.  Under  this,  anybody  out  of 
means  goes  right  away  to  his  nearest  relative  who  happens  to  bo 
fairly  well  off,  and  will  be  cheerfully  maintained  by  him  until 
such  time  as  he  can  find  something  to  which  to  turn  his  hand.  In 
the  same  really  Christian  spirit,  among  the  Japanese  people  also., 
if  the  police  see  any  one  begging  for  alms,  they  make  inquiries 
at  once  as  to  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  carry  him  off  to  the 
person  who  may  be  most  reasonably  called  upon  to  take  heed  that 
he  does  not  dognwle  his  family  by  asking  charity.  Religious 
mendicants  abound  in  both  countries.  But  that  is  a  different 
matter  altogether ;  and  under  the  existing  system  in  India 
nobody  ever  saw  a  wouuin  of  the  three  higher  castes  stretch  out 
her  hand  to  the  passer-by  to  ask  for  help.  She  has  and  can  have 
no  need ;  but  would  soon  sink  into  it  if  in  our  reforms  we  did  not 
regard  the  peculiar  bearings  of  religious  thought  in  the  land. 

This  example  is  cited  only  to  show  how  necessary  it  is,  in  any 
beneficent  councils  conceived  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, to  have  regard  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  beliefs  of  the 
people.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  maintain  such  a  system, 
which  links  the  living  too  severely  to  the  deiid,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
continuation  under  another  form  of  that  rite  of  satiy  or  the  burn- 
ing of  widows,  which,  while  it  had  a  beautiful  and  sublime  side, 
was  a  social  evil  which  we  did  well  to  abolish  from  the  land. 
Heroin  also  much  misconception  prevails,  however,  for  sati  was 
at  no  date  very  prevalent  in  India.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
there  never  occurred  more  than  about  a  thousand  instances  in  a 
year  throughout  the  land,  even  when,  as  at  first,  the  English 
Government  did  not  interfere  with  it.  Martyrs  are  not  so  common 
as  some  imagine,  even  in  India  itself. 

The  duty  of  the  English  Government  to  India  is,  beyond  all 
question,  to  administer  that  great  special  and  separate  Asiatic 
world  for  its  own  good  and  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  profit 
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of  the  mother  couuiry.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  for  a  moment  that 
we  derive,  directly  amd  indirectly^  immense  advantages  from  our 
possession  of  Hindustan.  First  of  all,  it  gives  us,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  an  imperial  prestige  that  nothing  can  surpass  ;  and  I 
have  said  before,  and  repeat,  that  the  loss  of  India,  if  that  were 
possible,  would  mean  the  sure  and  speedy  decay  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  falling-away,  one  by  one,  of  our  great  colonies. 
Next  to  the  place  which  India  fills  in  the  imagination  of  the  world 
may  be  ranked  in  importance  the  large  commerce  which  we  carry 
on  with  her ;  the  very  considerable  revenue  derived  from  her  peo- 
ple; of  which,  although  most  goes  to  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  portion  supplies  the 
salaries  of  that  numerous  civil  service,  covenanted  and  uncove- 
nanted,  which  performs  the  duties  of  government  ;  and  that  pen- 
sion and  other  funds  drawn  from  the  same  source  sustain  a  great 
many  English  families  in  comfort  and  even  in  distinction. 
But  right  nobly  does  that  civil  service  repay  to  India  the  funds 
which  it  thus  derives  from  it.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  gainsay  me  when  I  state  that  there  does  not  exist  a  more 
accomplished,  competent,  or  devoted  body  of  men  in  the  whole 
world  than  the  civil  servants  of  India. 

From  the  eariiest  times  until  now  this  illustrious  company  of 
hard-worked  officials  has  preserved  unbroken  the  tradition  of  a 
perfectly  spotless  and  unsparingly  energetic  administration,  so 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  judges  of  England,  the  *'  civilians"  of 
India,  almost  without  exception,  have  come  to  place  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  of  reproach.  In  the  by-gone 
times  son  and  grandson  succeeded  father  and  grandfather  in  this 
official  hierarchy,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  the  method 
had  this  benefit  in  it,  that  it  preserved  an  unbroken  habitude  in 
Indian  affairs,  so  that  we  had  seldom  or  never  in  the  ranks  of 
this  perpetual  dynasty  of  duty  what  is  called  **  a  Queen's  bad 
bargain."  Later  in  the  day  there  came  in  that  movement  which 
abolished  purchase  in  the  army  and  appointment  by  favor  to  the 
Indian  civil  service.  Nominations  and  promotions  arc  all  ef- 
fected now  by  the  universal  plan  of  examination,  which,  while  it 
does  away  with  nepotism,  and  insures  a  due  supply  of  brains  for 
this  most  exacting  work,  gives  us  sometimes  not  quite  the  ideal 
man,  as  regards  physical  qualities  and  that  custom  of  command 
which  used  to  attach  to  the  "  Indian  "  and  aristocratic  class  from 
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which  we  drew  onrliidiaa  ecrrauU.  SirCliarloaTreTelyana: 
eon.  Sir  Ooorge,  were  the  miiin  agents  in  that  great  reform 
but  1  myself  lieanl  Sir  Chnries  ouca  suy  ul  the  Uiblo  of  ii 
"  We  have  aiterod  the  ayalom,  but  I  tini,  aoverthelaes,  delig1i{« 
to  observe  that  the  nld  famUiar  names  are  Btill  constastly  cmoing 
u[>  iiL  the  liets  of  candidates  obtaiiiiog  appoiutiiieut«  in  lodia 
under  the  new  competitive  plan."  And  true  it  is  that  sometbiog 
in  the  naaguificeut  surroundings  of  that  service,  in  the  dignity  uf 
its  duties,  in  the  inspiration  of  its  imperial  tasks,  seems  to  turn 
almost  all  new  comers  into  the  old  masterful  and  servicmblu 
mould  ;  so  that  the  Qtieeu's  justice  is  still  carried  purely  and  faith- 
fully to  the  door  of  every  hut  in  India,  uud  the  collector's  camp,  aa 
it  passes  through  the  districts,  is  still  the  recognized  and  trusted 
centre  of  clemency,  equity,  and  cousidoration  for  the  villagers, 
and  a  cause  of  terror  only  tu  the  tigers  which  decimate  their 
cattle  ;  for  wherever  there  is  an  Englishman  in  India,  there  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  a  passionately  eager  and  enthasiustic  sportsman. 

Tlie  clear  duty  of  England,  therefore,  towards  India  is  to  leg- 
islate and  administer  for  her  good,  nignrdlessofsoldsh  considera- 
tions, uud  only  careful  not  to  lose  step  with  tho  slow  progress  of 
the  Asiatic  mind  by  adopting  the  restless  paces  of  Western  re- 
form. From  tho  beginning  until  to-day  that  duty  has  never 
been  put  out  of  mind.  Seventy  years  ago  when  somebody  found 
Mountstewart  Elphiustone  sitting  in  his  tent  at  night  surroanded 
with  piles  of  school-books  and  iisked  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
what  he  was  doing,  he — one  of  the  most  devoted  of  administntlora 
—replied:  "I  am  paving  our  way  out  of  India."  Idonot  btilieve 
tho  English  Government  would  hesitate  at  any  meaaiirei^evcii  if 
it  involved  the  eventual  loss  of  India,  could  it  be  made  clc*r  to 
them  that  that  measure  was  for  the  sure  and  lusting  beuoSt  of 
the  millions  committed  to  our  charge  in  those  wide  re^ona. 
But  it  is  their  opinion,  and  it  is  honestly  mluu,  who  Iotb  India 
ns  well  as  Hove  England,  that  the  connection  between  the  two 
peoples  is  one  ordained  by  Divine  Providence  itself,  and  titftt  the 
issues  of  that  long  strife  that  gave  the  great  country  to  us,  onto! 
the  handi)  and  above  tho  heads  of  so  many  fierce  clainnnts,  •u  a 
happy  result  fur  India,  Tirst,  and  after  that  for  Soglani  ;  but 
chiefly  for  her  in  the  uoblu  duticm  and  in  tlitt  majcety  uf  Utu 
mighty  and  onerous  charge  laid  npon  her. 

Nowad:i)'s  tho  Indians  bnvebocomo  fellow  snbjectsoJ  the  Queen, 
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with  general  rights  eqaal  to  the  rights  of  those  who  live  nearest 
the  throna  An  Indian  Parsee  gentleman  has  been  a  candidate 
for  Parliament,  and  might  have  sat  in  it.  Indian  princes  are 
among  the  highest  knights  of  the  English  orders ;  Indian  attend- 
ants accompany  Her  Majesty  everywhere ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  heart  of  Queen  Victoria  is  attached  to  no  part  of  her 
boundless  dominions  more  closely  than  to  those  in  India ;  whose 
people, — ^to  speak  what  is  the  truth, — ^high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
reverence  the  Empress,  in  return,  as  a  sort  of  incarnation  of 
power  and  goodness.  It  has  come,  indeed,  to  this,  that  India  be- 
longs to  England,  because  England  belongs  to  India ;  and  having 
buried  in  her  soil  so  many  thousands  of  brave,  devoted  women 
and  tender  children,  as  well  as  gallant  men,  the  title-deeds  of  my 
country  to  that  proud  and  faithful  guardianship  are  written 
almost  more  clearly  in  tears  than  in  blood. 

If  a  country  like  Russia  challenges  this  long  and  faithful  pro- 
tectorate, it  certainly  is  not  and  never  has  been  upon  the  pretence 
that  she  could  administer  the  country  better,  or  be  more  in  honest 
and  useful  sympathy  with  its  people.  Although  the  Muscovites 
have  learned  to  treat  with  policy  and  consideration  their  van- 
quished Mohammedan  races  in  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
Merv,  Kashgar,  and  elsewhere,  they  are  not  a  tolerant  race,  as 
has  been  only  too  sadly  shown  by  their  conduct  of  late  towards  the 
Jews.  In  fact,  Russia  makes  no  affectation  of  political  beneficence 
in  approaching  the  gateways  of  India  ;  she  obeys  two  imperative 
impulses  of  national  yearning  and  state  necessity — one  of  them 
being  the  ever-pressing  instinct  to  get  down  from  her  icy  isola- 
tion to  the  sunshine  and  the  sea  ;  the  other  the  never-forgotten 
mandate  of  Peter  the  Great  not  to  rest  till  Constantinople  is 
possessed.  So  obvious  is  the  force  of  these  two  motives  that  the 
patriotic  and  sagacious  Turkish  statesman,  Fuad  Pacha,  was  wont 
to  say  :  *'  Were  I  Russian,  I  would  shake  the  world  down  to  gain 
Stamboul  ! " 

In  half-conscious  pursuit  of  these  objects,  Russia  has  pushed 
along  from  the  Caspian  to  Merv,  always  thinking  to  use  a 
real  or  menaced  attack  upon  India  as  a  flank  diversion  for  her 
main  assault  upon  the  Bosphorus.  We  have  stopped  her  again 
and  again,  on  both  wings  of  her  advance  ;  and  from  the  political 
point  of  view  the  reason  of  this  is  clear,  when  your  readers  reflect 
what  the  Queen's  Mohammedans  would  think  and  feel  if  we  ever 
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abandoned  Stamboul  to  the  Slav.  While  Britain  continues  a 
first-class  power^  Russia  will  never  hold  Constantinople,  and  will 
never  enter  the  gateway  of  India  except  to  be  rolled  back,  in  con- 
fusion, blood,  and  ruin,  all  the  way  along  her  track  of  advance,,  to 
Krasnovodsk  and  the  Caspian  marshes.  If  ever  she  defies  in 
earnest  the  British  Lion  couched  at  Quetta  and  at  Attock,  the 
strife  will  not  end  until  the  Romanoff  dynasty  has  been  mined, 
and  Russia  broken  up.  This  is  so  well  understood  that  the  most 
peaceful  men  on  both  sides  are  those  who  command  affairs,  and 
best  understand  the  momentous  problem. 

But  English  policy  must  follow  the  course  of  events,  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  is  served  upon  the  frontier  by  restless 
and  enter|)ri8ing  officers,  who,  after  doing  what  mischief  they 
could  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  have  of  late  opened  up  new 
troubles  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pamir,  where  they  have 
instigated  certain  hill  tribes  to  provoke  the  British  border  guanls. 
The  Pamir  passes  are  impracticable  for  warfare.  Anybody  who 
will  read  M.  Bonvalot's  book  will  perceive  that  only  small  parties, 
and  those  with  difficulty,  can  cross  the  inhospitable  and  dreadful 
cols  of  that  **  roof  of  the  world.''  Moreover,  in  recklessly  wan- 
dering towards  Cashmere,  by  the  Pamir  Mountains,  the  Muscovites 
provoke  and  alarm  China  as  well  as  England  ;  and,  briefly,  they 
will  most  assuredly  have  to  retire.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
erroneous  statements  that  are  current  to  notice  the  Russian 
journals  accusing  England  of  annexing  Cashmere  by  recent 
sinister  measures ;  whereas,  if  they  knew  the  facts,  they  would  be 
aware  that  Goolab  Singh,  the  former  ruler  of  the  country,  freely 
offered  it  to  us  after  the  second  Punjab  war,  and  we  refused  it 
then  and  have  since  always  refused  it,  the  country  being  suffi- 
ciently at  all  times  under  our  influence.  The  recent  ahrte  was 
directed  against  the  frontier  of  Cashmere,  but  there  is  no  military 
road  into  India  by  that  path  ;  and  the  affair  must  bo  considered, 
unless  it  takes  far  larger  proportions,  as  a  mere  diversion  and 
piece  of  mischief,  which  Lord  Lansdowne  will  know  very  well  how 
to  checkmate. 

The  invader  who  means  earnestly  to  dispute  India  with  the  Brit* 
ish  must  come  by  different  roads  and  in  a  less  furtive  manner.  If 
ever  Russia  luis  the  will  and  the  power  to  knock  in  serious  purpose 
at  the  northern  gates  of  India,  she  will  come  by  Merv  and  Herat ; 
and  the  great  battle  outside  the  frontiers  of  Hindustan  will  take 
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place  at  Girishk  apon  the  river  Helmund.  We  must  not  lose  that 
battle,  and  we  shall  not  lose  it^  for  all  India  will  be  watching  at 
car  backs  ;  and  we  owe  to  them,  as  the  first  guarantee  of  oar  fit- 
ness to  be  their  rulers  and  protectors,  the  spectacle  of  our  fearless 
and  sufficing  might.  But  if  we  lost  it,  we  should  be  far,  very 
far  indeed,  from  losing  India.  The  command  of  the  sea,  the 
guardianship,  of  Egypt,  the  possession  of  those  important  sea  sta- 
tions, Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  Aden,  are  what  really  give  us 
power  to  hold  India  against  the  world.  And  while  we  are  masters 
of  the  sea,  India  will  never  be  forced  to  change  her  allegiance.  Even 
in  the  great  mutiny  there  was  never  any  real  danger  of  our  expul- 
sion. An  old  Hindoo  astrologer  told  me  that  the  prince  of  his  state 
con  suited  him  as  to  the  course  that  should  bo  adopted  towards  the 
then  struggling  and  apparently  overmastered  Sahebs.  ''What 
did  you  say,  Shastri  ?"  1  asked.  He  answered  :  "I  told  the 
Maharaja,  without  even  consulting  the  stars,  that  if  we  killed 
every  one  of  you  all  but  the  last,  he  would  bring  the  rest  of  the 
nation  back  upon  us  across  the  water. ^' 

The  real  pith  of  the  problem  lies  deeper.  India  is  well  con- 
tented, safe,  tranquil,  and  prosperous.  Not  actively  grateful  to 
us  ;  for  no  people  ever  are  grateful  for  being  well  governed  ;  but 
deeply  assured,  as  far  as  her  masses  think  on  the  subject  at  all, 
that  the  "  Queen's  peace  "  in  India  is  the  truest  blessing  she  ever 
hail  from  the  gods,  and  most  desirable  to  maintain.  India  is 
well  contented,  and  will  flourish  so  long  as  England's  strength  suf- 
fices, along  with  justice  purely  administered,  and  tolerance  truly 
maintained,  and  reforms  seasonably  introduced  and  fostered,  to 
keep  unbroken  that  deep  peace,  the  first  which  India  has  known 
in  all  her  history.  To  day,  at  least,  the  strength  of  England  is 
abundantly  adequate  by  land  and  sea  to  hold  the  country  against 
any  challenge. 

But — and  here  comes  the  point — the  question  of  questions  is 
whether  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain,  our  household-suffrage 
men,  who  have  of  late  come  to  supreme  power  in  the  realm,  com- 
prehend their  Indian  Empire  and  care  to  maintain  it.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  they  did  comprehend,  they  would  care  ;  for  no 
nobler  charge  was  ever  laid  upon  a  people  than  thus  to  repay  to 
India — the  antique  mother  of  religion  and  philosophy — the  im- 
mense debt  due  to  her  from  the  West  There  are,  of  course, 
many  collateral  considerations  which  ought  to  move  the  popular 
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mind ;  such  as  commercial  benefit,  colonial  advantage,  and 
national  prestige  ;  but  these  are  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
force  which  ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  general  imagination 
by  the  sublime  duty  laid  upon  Great  Britain,  if  ever  any  duty  was 
sublime,  by  the  visible  decree  of  Providence  itself,  and  it  may  be 
said,  consecrated  to  the  pride  and  fidelity  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen,  as  well  as,  in  past  days,  by  the  brightest 
valor,  the  noblest  devotion,  the  highest  capacity,  and  the  most 
unflinching  discharge  of  duty.     Upon  this  it  all  turns. 

I  believe  myself  that  the  people  of  England,  who  from 
all  ranks  of  the  home  country  have  themselves  furnished  the 
soldiers,  the  officers,  the  administrators,  and  the  statesmen  that 
have  built  up  British  India,  hold  at  heart,  as  a  cherished  principle, 
the  maintenance  of  that  glorious  Oriental  empire  until  such  time  as 
our  duty  is  fully  and  finally  done  to  the  great  and  wonderful 
land.  Nothing  on  the  political  horizon  as  yet  even  begins  to 
proclaim  that  the  task  of  England  is  accomplished  towards  India 
and  her  countless  peoples  ;  and  therefore  nothing,  in  my  mind,  at 
present  so  much  as  even  threatens  the  manifest  destiny  of  Eng- 
land to  pass  insensibly  and  happily  from  the  position  of  the 
mistress  and  protectress  of  the  peninsula  to  that  of  its  first  friend, 
its  sister,  and  its  ally,  in  some  far-off  day  when  the  time  is  come 
for  India  to  manage  her  own  happy  destinies.    • 

Edwin  Abnold. 


A  PERILOUS  BUSINESS  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

BY    TUB    HON.     HENRY     CABOT     LODGE,    REPRESENTATIVE     IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 


When  Burns  wrote  his  famous  lines, 

**  Man*8  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  connticas  thousands  moum,** 

he  probably  had  in  mind  only  that  direct  inhumanity  which  is  un- 
fortunately but  too  well  known,  and  which  has  been  the  source  of 
so  much  grief  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  inhumanity, 
indirect  and  unintentional,  certainly  much  less  obvious  than  that 
of  the  familiar  verse,  whir.h  is  nevertheless  the  cause  of  almost  as 
much  suffering.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  act  in  the  case  of  the 
trainmen  is  an  instance  of  this  latter  sort.  Three  times  has  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  Congress  to  do  something 
to  protect  the  lives  of  trainmen  by  securing  uniformity  in  couplers 
and  the  adoption  of  train  brakes  on  freight  trains.  A  committee 
of  the  Senate  has  held  an  extensive  hearing  upon  tlie  subject. 
The  Riiilroad  Commissioners  of  the  country  in  their  national  con- 
vention have  discussed  the  question,  and  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Crocker,  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  head,  to  secure 
action.  Yet  Congress  has  done  nothing.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Railroad  Commissioners  have  awakened  public  interest  and  to 
a  certain  extent  formed  public  opinion.  But  the  body  which  has 
the  power  to  actually  do  something  effective  has  not  yet  stirred. 
This  inaction  is  inhumanity,  unintentional  and  thoughtless  no 
doubt,  but  none  the  less  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  of  much  pain, 
and  of  widespread  suffering,  which  might  be  mitigated,  if  not 
stopped,  by  intelligent  legislation. 

I  desire  here  to  state  the  case  briefly,  merely  bringing  figures 
and  facts  together  in  such  fashion  that  they  shall  tell  their  story, 
and,  if  possible,  help  forward  the  work  of  proper  legislation.  The 
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story  is  a  simple  one,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  figures  will,  I  think,  be  convinced  that  something  prac- 
tical ought  to  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

The  following  table  gives  all  the  really  essential  facts  : 


Kind  of  accident. 


Gouplinff  and  UDOOupUns       

Falling  from  trains  and  enfcines. 

Overhead  obstructions 

CoUlBions 

DoraUments 

Other  train  accidents       

At  highway  crossings 

At  stations 

Other  causes 

Unclassifled 

Total 


189a 


Killed. 


369 
557 

89 
236 
150 
151 

22 

96 
749 

27 


2,451 


Iz^nred. 


7.841 
2,348 

843 
1,035 

720 

894 
32 

091 
8,260 

236 


22,300 


1889L 


KiUed. 


800 

493 

65 

107 

125 

189 

24 

70 

538 


1,972 


Injured. 


^757 
2.011 


820 

655 

1,016 

45 


7,729 


20^QS 


The  totals  in  these  tables  are  really  appalling  :  22,000  men  were 
killed  and  injured  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States  in 
1889,  and  25,000  in  the  following  year.  Of  these,  in  round  num- 
bers, 2,000  were  killed  in  1889  and  2,500  in  1890. 

Let  me  try  now  by  a  comparison  to  bring  home  what  these 
figures  mean.  At  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  loss  on  both  sides  in  killed  and  wounded  was  a 
trifle  more  than  the  killed  and  wounded  among  our  trainmen  last 
year.  At  Gravelotte,  where  the  loss  was  heaviest  in  the  Pranco- 
Prussiau  War,  the  Germans  lost  20,577  men.  Wellington  won 
Waterloo  and  Meade  Gettysburg  with  a  loss  of  23,185  and  23,003 
respectively,  and  the  total  loss  on  both  sides  at  Shiloh  in  two  days' 
murderous  fighting  did  not  reach  24,000.  Those  were  all  great 
buttles.  They  decided  the  fate  of  nations  and  were  fought 
bravely  and  obstinately  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  human 
life.  Yet  the  winner's  loss  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  both  victor 
and  vanquished  never  equalled  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
suiTered  by  our  trainmen  in  the  pursuit  of  a  peaceful  calling 
during  a  single  year.  I  think  these  figures  from  a  few  battles 
show  in  a  very  striking  manner  what  a  terrible  loss  of  human  life 
and  what  a  frightful  maiming  of  human  bodies,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent suffering,  occur  among  the  trainmen  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  killed  to  wounded  is  larger  in  battle  than 
in  the  case  of  the  trainmen,  but  the  chief  difference  in  these 
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figures  is  that  the  losses  in  battle  were  concentrated  into  a  few 
hours.  So  it  happens  that  while  we  glow  or  shudder  over  a 
battle,  with  its  heroism  and  its  slaughter^  the  trainmen  picked 
off  or  maimed  one  by  one  do  not  strike  our  imaginations.  Of 
course  the  percentage  of  killed  and  wounded  in  battle,  as  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  engaged,  is  greater  than  the  percentage 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  trains  compared  with  the  numbers 
employed.  But  the  object  of  soldiers  in  battle  is  to  kill  and 
wound.  They  are  there  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  train- 
men is  to  carry  on  safely  the  railway  traffic  of  a  great  country. 
Yet  they  suffer  as  if  they  were  fighting  a  war,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  to  numbers  employed,  if  not  so  high  as  with  soldiers,  is 
friglitful  enough.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  among 
all  railroad  employees  there  was  one  death  for  every  357  and  one 
injury  for  every  35,  while  amongst  trainmen  alone  there  was  one 
death  for  every  117  and  one  injury  for  every  12.*  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1890,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Commission, 
Mr.  Moseley,  informs  me  that  for  all  employees  there  was  one 
death  for  every  300  and  one  injury  for  every  33  men  employed. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  dangers  which  bring  such 
results,  it  is  only  possible  to  regret  deeply  that  so  much  suffering 
and  death  among  vigorous  men  should  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  transportation  ;  but  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  lessen  them,  it  is  little  short  of  criminal  not  to  do  it. 
That  improvement  is  possible  is  shown  at  once  by  the  fact  that  in 
England  there  is  among  all  employees  only  one  death  for  every 
875  and  one  injury  for  every  158  men  employed.  Such  evidence, 
however,  is  really  needless,  for  every  one  who  has  considered  the 
subject  at  all  knows  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  stop  this 
killing  and  maiming  in  at  least  two  directions  —the  coupling  of 
cars  and  the  braking  of  freight  trains.  It  will  be  observed  by 
examining  the  table  already  given  that  to  these  two  causes  37  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  injuries  recorded  are 
due,  so  that  anything  which  cuts  off  these  two  sources  of  danger 
would  largely  reduce  the  total  losses  of  life  and  limb. 

How,  then,  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  accidents  under  the  first 
head  now  arise  for  the  most  part  from  the  use  of  what  is  known  as 
the  old  link-and-pin  coupling.  What  is  desired  is  to  replace 
the  old  system  with  uniform  automatic  safety  couplers  or  draw- 
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bars.  Two  conditioDS  are  abeolntel;  necessary  for  improTcmcnt 
— snfety  couplers  and  uniformity  in  their  use.  At  the  hearing 
before  the  Senate  committeo  repreeentatlpes  of  vuriona  ratltt>iul 
systems  spoke.  They  opposed  legislation  on  tlie  ground  that  tba 
movement  towaidg  tbe  uniform  snfety  coupler  was  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  action  of  tbe  railroads  themsolree  ;  that 
the  requirement  of  a  given  type  of  coupler  would  lead  to  tbo 
establishment  of  some  single  patent  and  the  consequent  udvanco 
in  its  price,  and  that,  in  any  event,  an  act  of  Congress  would  put 
the  railroads  to  heavy  expensoa,  and  was  not  required. 

There  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  managers  of  the  rail- 
roads are  not  as  anxious  as  any  one  else,  from  motives  I>oth  of 
economy  and  of  humanity,  to  check  the  frightful  loss  of  lilo  and 
limb  arising  from  tbe  two  causes  which  have  been  tnentionod. 
The  able  management  of  great  roads,  like  the  Pcunaylrania  am) 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  as  was  shown  at  tb«  lifcar- 
ing,  arc  now  doing  everything  in  their  power  upon  their  own  lines 
to  secure  protection  for  their  trainmen  in  the  matter  of  conplers. 
Mr.  Haines,  president  of  the  American  Itailway  Aeaociation, 
said  also  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  commisBionera  in 
New  York,  last  November,  that  our  raib-oads  are  at  this  moment 
making  a  wider  application  of  safety  appliances  than  la  Uio  cafle 
in  Europe.  I  think  this  is  perfectly  true,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  English  Board  of  Trade  during  the  past  summer  liari?  issued 
orders  defining  and  requiring  train  brakes  on  freight  trains,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  is  leas  in  England 
than  with  ns.  Yet,  after  conceding  to  the  railroad  managemi^nt 
of  the  country  all  that  is  claimed  in  the  way  of  humanity  and 
progress,  it  seems  clear  that  their  objectious  to  legislation  of  a 
proper  kind  are  not  valid. 

When  the  committee  of  the  commissioners  was  appointed  last 
March,  it  issued  a  set  of  inquiries  to  presidents  of  diSeront  rail- 
roads denigno:!  to  elicit  information  on  the  matter  of  couplan, 
Tbe  results  of  this  inquiry  are  condensed  and  tabulated  in  tbe 
following  report  made  by  Mr,  K.  A.  Mosclcy,  the  secretary  of  Ibo 
Inter-Htate-Commerce  Commission,  who  is  an  expert  on  thia  aab- 
juct,  and  were  presented  by  him  to  the  committee  of  the  cotnmil* 
sioners  at  iU  Novomber  inevting  : 

"Ttiv  foilowinit  ts  a  siinimu7ot  tborpiillcsrocelvnl  tram  tfrinntnMfwU 
of  tb«  dlffnraat  mUroiulii  iu  luinwcr  U>  IJin  c.iRalar  nant  Ibou  "Tp-*>"a 
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•qnlpmtnt.    The  replies  In  nutay  cases  mre  very  TSgae  and  Incomplete,  bot 
Um!  folloiring  is  as  a  clear  aLabemeat  aa  could  be  made  o(  them. 

"  The  loud  uiiiiibM'  o(  freight  cars  owned,  leased,  or  controlled,  flT3.iaL 
Th«  total  namliiiroquipp(>d  with  automatic  couplers,  120,301  The  number  o( 
couplon  used  and  the  number  ol  care  equlpp^  with  each,  aa  well  as  coald 
be  prepared,  is  ax  roUows:  0(  the  M.  C.  B.  tjpe  :  Jannej,  40,231 ;  Gould, 
sun; ;  Hliuon,  43.081 ;  designated  simply  U.  C.  B..  13,270.  Of  the  SafTord 
type  ther*  are  reported  U.'SH,  and  conplers  specihed  other  than  those  named, 

"Owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  In  which  the  replies  were  made,  we  can- 
not (all  whether  the  sum  of  the  di (Terences  between  the  totals  above  mea- 
timwd  at  cars  Mpilppeil  with  dllTerent  couplers— 100,000— and  the  total  num- 
ber Of  freight  cmiv  owned,  leased,  or  controlled,  tU.,  078,101,  would  make 
the  DUinlier  having  the  link  and  pin  788,071 ;  but  this  Is  the  only  conclusion 
which  can  l»  reached  from  the  data  fumlahed.  aa  many  of  the  replies  state 
that  they  have  no  autcm^tic  couplen ;  and  where  they  have  done  so,  and 
hare  not  lDdleat«dany  other  ooopletw  used,  we  have  concluded  that  the  link- 
and -pin  waa  the  one  In  use. 

"  Of  the  total  number  of  cars  reported.  110.127  are  equipped  with  train 
bnlUM  as  followHL  Waetlni{bous«,  fn,i3^;  Eames,  30;  Boyden,  304;  other 
tyj— .  l£,IiS5.  The  lialance  of  the  cam,  we  conclude,  are  equipped  with  baod 
Inkes  only,  as  there  la  nothing  to  show  to  the  contrary.  | 

"  The  nuuilwr  of  locomotives  owned,  leased,  or  controlled  is  27,150,  of 
witkb  n,UOU  are  shown  to  be  equipped  with  driving-wheel  brakes. 

"  Tlie  repUea  to  the  question  regarding  the  be«t  means  of  bringing  about 
nnlfonnlty  In  safety  car-couplers  are  not  at  all  clear  In  many  case^,  but  the 
tollowlDg  Is  a  itatemeot  which  has  been  prepared,  showing  as  nearly  as  poe- 
itUe  the  posltiou  of  the  roads : 

~ '  Mxlr-aine  mad*.  represcDlIm  lSl,(llL3t  mileu  of  nwd  onented.  are  In  favor  of 
■atlonal  leiildstiiiD:  eluta  tj-elKbt  rowl^  reprownlinB  10,7111.00  miles  of  road  openil«d. 
onlD  tavorof  (uluolArr  sction  by  the  rallrauti;  two  roads.  roprenBLlDK  13S.0> 
IWlM  nrtniiil  luiiirelml  are  In  favor  of  State  leslslatlOD:  seventeen  rondi.  represent- 
iBfl  lljUSinilee  Of  road  operated,  are  In  favor  of  tbeM.  f„  B.  trpe  of  eouplor:  tea 
tami*,  raptuMBtlBg  l.mjt!rnille*  of  road  operated,  are  In  faroi  or  diStereDt  oouplem; 
nMds,  reprvMBUiigB.I(IT.7B  mllesof  road  operated,  express  tlie  opinion  that 
itMrli  tUll  In  the  experimental  itawe,  wlille  Hi  roads,  repreaea  ting  3a,SS^M 
l(  read  operated,  hare  BiprcasMl  DO  oplDloo  In  reganl  to  the  best  meani  of 
-"It  DDlformily  In  automallo  ooupieni,' 

Pa  Dumber  of  the  roads  in  tavor  of  voluntary  action  and  some  of  thooa  J 
:c  ailent  In  relation  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  uniformity  la  ] 
Ic  ooaplers  have  shown  a  preference  for  the  M.  C.  B.  type. 
**  The  Atcbisoti,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company  and  Its  anxU- 
laij  Untm,  t^igcther  witJi  one  other  road,  expressed  themselves  la  tavor  of  I 
the  Saffard  coupler." 

This  report  ebowa  what  might  have  been  expected — that, 
howerer  well  inteDtioned  the  railroads,  it  is  not  poesible  for  them 
hj  thirir  own  unnliled  elTorta  to  obtiiiii  any  nniformity  of  action 
OB  this  subjoct  within  any  reasonable  time.  Still  leas  ih  it  within 
tho  powar  of  the  separate  States  to  obtain  it.  Freight  cars 
btlonglng  to  dilTeront  companies  are  scattered  all  over  tlie  coun- 
try. Tb«y  can  b«  reached  only  by  a  legjalatioii  of  equal  extent. 
TOU  VLir.—SO.  433.  13  ' 
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In  other  words,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  freight  conplors  we  mnsl 
invoke  the  hivr  of  the  United  Slutes. 

The  qaestion  of  what  couplers  Bhoutd  be  ased,  about  vhidi 
tliurc  has  been,  peHiApa,  more  discussion  than  about  anything  «1m, 
U  in  rLMlity  Hoeotidary.  .Some  type,  that  of  the  m«st«r  car- 
builders  or  eome  other,  could  easily  be  tigreed  upon  by  the  nil- 
rooda.  if  it  was  once  6xcd  by  law  thut  they  mnst  have  Mine  Iciitil 
of  imiforra  safety  couplers.  The  main  thing  U  nnifomiity,  for 
wh«re  curs  having  the  old  link  and  pin  have  to  bo  conplod  wttb 
othi'rs  liiiviug  Bufety  coiiplera,  the  danger  is  increased  insUw)  of 
diiuinishoti,  as  the  advancing  rate  of  loss  from  18i^!t  t^  li^DO  pain- 
fully shows. 

Whtit  we  want,  tnerefore,  is  an  act  requiring  the  adoption  of 
uniform  safety  couplers  by  tlie  railroads  tfaroughont  the  coantry. 
A  reaaoniible  time  should  be  given  to  enable  the  rt»id«  to  maktf 
this  change,  and  thoy  ought  to  have  at  leuet  five  and  perhaps 
ten  years,  which  is  the  average  life  of  a  freight  car,  to  complpte 
it.  Tlien  at  the  exptnition  of  the  time  fixed  by  law  the  use  of 
uniform  aufety  couplers  ought  to  be  compollcd  under  ]>onalty. 

Tlie  <]uestinn  of  a  type  could  be  left  to  the  railroads  tht^mKolTes, 
for  whon  the  ntiirouds  found  that  they  would  he  forced  nndor 
penalltLts  to  have  niiiform  safety  conplers,  thoy  would  soon  agree 
on  the  best  and  cheapest  kind.  If  they  did  not.  fnrtber  lej^isla- 
tion  on  this  point  could  be  caeily  obtained,  vesting  the  necessary 
iiuthoHty  in  the  Inter-8tatc-0ommercG  Commission. 

Aa  to  the  other  prolific  source  of  casualties,  hand  brakes  on 
freight  trains,  the  case  is  simpler.  The  heading  in  the  stattEtio 
doBcriboa  these  accidents  as  "falling  from  trains,"  which  occnn 
almost  wholly  on  frolght  trains  where  the  brakeman  ia  required 
l.'j  paos  along  thu  top  of  the  cars  and  to  elimh  to  and  from  th« 
roofs  in  oi-dor  to  reach  the  lirnkes.  Tho  danger  of  this  work  U 
obvious.  Running  along  the  roof  of  a  moving  car  by  night,  with 
the  boanls  covered  perhaps  with  ice  or  snow,  in  tho  mtdat  of 
storms  and  darkness,  which  bide  from  sight  the  coming  briilgo, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  meet  death  in  the  performaniw  of 
this  doty.  In  this  case  all  that  is  ret^uired  is  to  follow  tho  diree- 
tinns  of  the  Kngltah  Board  of  Tnido  defining  and  requiring  train 
brakes  whicli  arc  worked  automatically  from  tho  ongiuo,  and  with 
which  w«  are  already  thoroughly  familiar  in  onrpuascngersorTtcu. 

Tho  case  is  such  a  plain  tiuu  that  it  hardly  seems  to  need  arga- 
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ment.  No  possible  political  feeling  can  be  involved  in  it^  and 
no  very  complicated  legislation  is  required  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result  without  placing  a  ruinous  expense  on  the  railroads. 
It  is  simple  inhumanity  not  to  take  prompt  action.  The  total 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  increasing  from  year  to  year^ 
and  so  is  the  proportion  of  loss  to  the  total  number  of  men  em- 
ployed. Uniformity  in  the  use  of  safety  appliances  and  of  train 
brakes  on  our  freight  trains  will  save  hundreds  of  lives^  stop  the 
maiming  of  thousands  of  men,  and  preserve  the  bread-winners  to 
thousands  of  families.  Such  uniformity  can  be  obtained  only  by 
legislation  which  will  reach  into  every  State  and  every  territory. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  alone  has  the  power  to  pass 
such  legislation,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  power  was  exerted. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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A  YEAR  OF  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS.* 

BY    H.    O.     PROUT,    EDITOR    OF    THE    "RAILROAD    GAZETTE/ 


Every  intelligent  reader  of  the  newspapers  must  have  thoaght 
more  than  once  during  the  year  just  ended  that  it  would  be  a 
year  memorable  for  the  loss  of  life  in  railroad  accidents.  In 
Europe  two  of  the  worst  accidents  recorded  in  the  whole  history 
of  railroading  occurred  in  1891.  On  June  14^  at  Monchenstein, 
Switzerland,  73  people  were  killed  and  130,  or  more,  injured  by 
the  fall  of  a  bridge  under  a  train.  On  July  26,  at  St.  Maud6, 
near  Paris,  48  persons  were  killed  and  180  injured  in  a  collision. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  never  been  more  than  thirteen  rail- 
road accidents  in  which  40  or  more  persons  were  killed.  In 
the  United  States  there  were  no  such  serious  single  acci- 
dents, but  the  railroad  history  of  the  year  has  been  bloody 
enough   to  draw   the  attention  of  the   most  superficial  reader. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  year  there  were  five  collisions  of  pas- 
senger trains  in  wliich  eight  passengers  were  killed.  In  February 
occurred  the  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel  accident  in  which  six  persons 
were  killed  and  seven  injured,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  acci- 
dent gave  it  extraordinary  prominence.  It  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  continent,  on  the  tracks  of  one 
of  the  greatest  railroads  of  America,  and  fire  added  to  the  horror 
of  the  occasion.  In  the  same  month  five  persons  were  killed  by 
a  derailment.  Then  the  months  followed  with  no  serious  acci- 
dents until  July,  in  which  month  54  passengers  were  killed  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  All  of  these  were  in  four 
accidents ;  49  of  them  were  killed  in  three  accidents,  and  21  in 
one  accident.     These  figures  alone  are  impressive,  but  their  effect 

*The  stAtistios  used  in  this  article  have  all  been  gathered  bj  private  enterprlte, 
and  are  necessarily  incomplete.  The  totals  of  casualties  are  below  the  teote,  bat 
they  are  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  whole  country.  The  flgoree  gathered  bj 
the  Inter-State-Ck>mmerce  Commission  do  not  go  back  far  enough  for  eompartoon, 
and  none  hare  been  published  by  the  commission  since  those  for  1S8BI  Moreover, 
the  dassiflcation  adopted  by  the  commission  has  been  faulty  and  mlaleadlag  M  to 
train  aocidents.  The  flgureo  here  given  arc  suiflcientlj  correct  for  imrpouM  o(  % 
general  oompariaoa 
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upon  the  mind  is  increased  by  the  contrast  with  the  customary 
course  of  events.  The  average  number  of  passengers  killed  in  one 
month  for  four  years,  1887-1890,  was  13.8.  To  suddenly  increase 
this  number  to  54  was  startling,  and  it  was  even  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  passengers  had  not  been  killed  in  any  one 
month  since  October,  1888,  when  70  were  killed.  In  August, 
1887,  the  month  in  which  the  Chatsworth  accident  took  place, 
80  persons  wore  killed.  Aside  from  these  two  months,  the  fatal, 
ities  in  July,  1891,  were  greater  than  they  had  been  in  any  one 
month  for  five  years.  But  July  was  followed  by  a  month  of  al- 
most equal  mortality.  In  August  42  passengers  were  killed,  18 
of  them  in  a  malicious  wreck  and  14  in  a  collision,  the  result  of 
gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  trainmen.  Fortunately,  in 
the  next  three  months  there  was  no  great  single  accident,  but  in 
December  came  the  Hastings  collision,  in  which  13  persons  were 
killed  or  fatally  injured.  This  again  excited  intense  interest, 
not  only  because  of  the  number  of  deaths,  but  because  it  was  on 
a  very  rich  railroad  with  a  great  volume  of  business,  and  because 
public  attention  had  very  lately  been  drawn  towards  that  railroad 
by  the  remarkable  efforts  that  it  had  been  making  to  increase  the 
speed  of  passenger  trains.  The  total  number  of  accidents  in  De- 
cember cannot  now  be  told,  as  the  statistics  are  not  yet  made  out, 
but  probably  the  deaths  of  passengers  in  the  month  will  be  found 
to  be  not  less  than  20.  So  the  year  began  and  ended  with  some 
startling  accidents,  and  contained  two  months  in  which  the  death 
rate  was  very  unusual.  It  is  of  interest  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
1891  has  been  more  fatal  in  this  particular  than  preceding  years. 

Before  we  begin  comparisons,  we  must  know  what  we  com- 
pare. I  shall  consider  train  accidents  alone, — that  is,  accidents 
which  involve  more  or  less  injury  to  a  moving  train, — and  shall 
confine  the  examination,  so  far  as  possible,  to  accidents  involving 
passenger  trains.  Anybody  using  the  figures  must  remember 
that  the  casualties  to  persons  on  railroads  from  train  accidents 
alone  are  only  about  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  casualties. 
Further,  of  all  persons  killed  on  the  railroads  of  tlie  United  States, 
about  one-half  are  trespassers  on  the  tracks  and  right  of  way  of 
those  railroads.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  branch  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  inquiry  is  limited  is  unimportant  if 
measured  by  the  relative  number  of  casualties  to  persons. 

I  have  said  that  the  statistics  of  December,  1891,  are  still  in- 
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complete  ;  therefore,  I  shall  conijmre  the  first  eleTcn  Diontl 
that  jear  with  the  firet  eleven  inonthe  of  ItfOO.  In  that  i 
there  were,  iq  18S0,  1,93!(  train  accidents  of  uU  dusses,  iucltid| 
freight  trains.  It  is  impossible  to  sejiiirate  the  passeager- 
accideuts  without  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than  the  result  « 
justify.  lu  the  corresponding  eleTeu  months  of  1891  then*  i 
a,21o  traiu  accidents.  If  the  December,  1891,  average  is  matn- 
tuiued,  the  year's  acoiduuts  will  be  considerably  above  thoee  at 
1890 ;  but  189U  itself  was  an  exceptional  year  in  this  ream 
For  nine  years,  including  1883  to  1889,  the  train  accidents  I 
averaged  1,452  a  year.  In  1890  there  were  3,146,  The  ( 
niimber  of  accidents  in  anyone  year  before  that  was  l.K 
1888.  So,  considering  only  the  mirnhor  of  train  aceidflj 
1891  has  been  the  worst  year  in  the  history  of  raiiro 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  number  of  casualties  to  pen 
however,  it  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  1890. 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1891  those  killed  in  train  i 
dents  were  :  passengers,  160;  employees,  488;  total,  inclad 
others  than  passengers  and  employees,  7n5.  In  tbo 
eleven  months  of  1890  the  killed  were:  passengers,  159; 
ployees,  534  ;  total,  including  "  others,"  753.  But  1890  n 
a  yoir  of  uuasiial  fatality.  The  following  little  table  girefll 
deaths  of  and  injuries  to  all  persons,  including  pasaengen,  ■ 
ployees,  and  others,  from  train  accidents  in  the  nine  years  1 
to  1890  inclusive.  The  Sgnres  include  freight-train  ucuidonts,  a 
do  the  totals  given  above. 

Klllsd.      Injured.  I  KJIIad.     laiiu* 

UM - »«  K.BU  188S,,. m  um 

i»» *M       tH  ha 9!       »•»"■ 

iw. m  ■■■oj  h^ is  1^1 


It  is  quite  obvious  that  both  1890  and  189!  were  years  of  ex- 
traordinary fatality  to  those  who  travel  by   rail.     Nvccawrily. 
railroad  accidents  must    increase  with  the  incrcasu  of  railr 
business,  but  whether  or  not  they  have  incn.iasi.-d  relatively  I 
than  the  volume  of  railroad  business  has  increased  fs  hard  to  I 
It  ia  difHeult  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  one  year  i 
another,  because  where  the  figarca  are  ao  small  as  those  with  w| 
we  havv  to  deal,  one  extraordinary  accidunt  afTocts  tlu)  < 
greatly  as  to  ritiato  averages.     Thort?  !«  another  consldoi 
the  records  of  railroad  accidonts  in  the  United  Slatoa  vn  \ 
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incomplete.  On  the  other  hand^  we  have  means  of  measuring  ac- 
curately the  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  railroad  busi- 
ness. In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  railroad  acci- 
dents have  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the  causes  which  might 
lead  to  such  accidents  have  increased^  the  increase  of  miles  of 
railroad  operated  would  not  be  a  fair  measure^  for  as  the  length 
of  railroad  operated  increases^  the  density  of  traffic  on  each  mile 
may  diminish.  The  best  measure,  probably,  is  that  of  train- 
miles.  This  gives  us  the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  all  trains, 
and  this  total  depends  upon  the  number  of  trains  running,  as  well 
as  upon  the  distance  run. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  accidents  ought  to  in- 
crease a  good  deaf  faster  than  the  number  of  trains  run- 
ning. This  is  so  because  every  additional  train  on  a  railroad 
adds  the  chance  of  accident  due  to  its  own  journey,  and  also 
increases  the  chances  of  accident  to  each  train  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it,  to  each  one  which  immediately  follows  it,  and 
to  every  train  that  it  meets  on  its  journey.  If  the  number  of  acci- 
dents increased  in  any  given  time  in  no  greater  ratio  than  the  train- 
miles  run,  we  should  be  justified  in  considering  that  the  danger  of 
railroad  operation  had  been  very  much  reduced  in  that  time.  If 
the  number  of  accidents  did  not  increase  considerably  faster  than 
the  train-miles,  we  should  still  be  justified  in  assuming  that  a 
greater  degree  of  safety  had  been  reached.  From  the  little  table 
given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  58  per  cent,  more  persons  were 
killed  in  the  three  years  1888  to  1890  than  in  the  three  years  1882 
to  1884.  The  increase  in  the  train-miles  run  in  the  same  two 
periods  was  42  percent.  From  these  figures  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  or  not  train  accidents  are  relatively  fewer  than  they 
were  in  1882  and  1883,  but  I  think  that  anybody  at  all  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  railroad  operation  in  the  United  States 
will  believe  they  are.  It  does  not  follow  at  all  tliat  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  have  done  all  that  they  can  do  and  ought  to 
do  to  secure  safety  in  operation.  Some  estimate  as  to  how  far 
they  have  done  this  may  be  made  by  taking  up  some  of  the  more 
important  accidents  to  passenger  trains  during  the  year.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  examine  them  all,  nor  would  it  be  profitable 
to  do  so.  The  examination  will  be  limited  practically  to  such 
accidents  as  have  caused  the  death  of  passengers. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  25  passengers  were  killed. 
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jored.  This  was  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  An  axle  broke  near  a 
high  trestle ;  the  train  was  derailed,  and  a  sleeping-car  fell  off 
the  trestle,  landing  ninety  feet  below.  Of  the  fifteen  passengers 
in  this  car  nine  were  more  or  less  injared,  but  none  fatally.  An 
incident  which  occnrred  in  the  same  month,  although  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  an  accident,  shows  the  sort  of  service  which 
railroad  men  must  be  prepared  for,  and  is  an  instance  of  fidelity 
which  is  worth  mentioning.  During  a  severe  storm  a  Union 
Pacific  passenger  train  was  blockaded  for  thirty-six  hours.  The 
storm  was  so  furious  that  the  passengers  did  not  dare  leave  the 
cars  to  go  even  the  shortest  distance  without  forming  a  line.  The 
conductor  went  back  to  fiag  a  following  fast  train  and  was  badly 
frozen — an  almost  inevitable  result.  It  is  possible,  at  least,  that 
his  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  prevented  an  accident. 

In  March  six  passengers  were  killed,  four  in  derailments  and 
two  in  collisions.  One  of  these  derailments,  in  which  two  passen- 
gers and  one  trainman  were  killed,  was  caused  by  a  broken  rail. 
The  wreck  took  fire  from  a  stove  in  a  baggage  car  and  was  en- 
tirely consumed.  The  derailment  was  one  of  a  class  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent.  A  track-walker  had  gone  over  the  track 
shortly  before  the  accident,  but  did  not  detect  the  broken  rail. 
The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  the  rain  froze  on  the  track  as 
fast  as  it  fell.  One  derailment,  in  which  one  passenger  was  killed 
and  ten  injured,  was  caused  by  a  broken  wheel ;  another  by  a 
switch  being  carelessly  thrown. 

In  April  no  passengers  were  killed,  but  there  was  one  disas- 
trous passenger-train  accident.  At  Kipton,  Ohio,  on  the  24th, 
a  butting  collision  took  place  between  train  No.  21,  westbound, 
and  train  No.  14,  a  fast  mail  train,  eastbouud.  This  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  two  engineers,  six  postal  clerks,  and  one  fireman. 
Train  No.  14  had  the  right  of  way,  and  was  running  at  about 
fifty  miles  an  hour ;  No.  21  was  going  slowly  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  siding  to  allow  No.  14  to  pass.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  accident  was  that  No.  21  was  behind  time  and  should 
have  stopped  at  the  preceding  station,  but  the  conductor  decided 
to  run  for  Kipton,  the  usual  passing-place.  He  and  the  engine- 
man  were  held  responsible  for  the  accident,  as  they  should  have 
been,  but  behind  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany ;  for  the  accident  would  have  been  prevented  had  the  road 
been  worked  under  the  absolute  block  system. 
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In  May  two  passengers  were  killed  ;  the  accidents  in  which 
they  were  killed  had  no  special  significance.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  sensational  accident  in  this  month.  A  work  train,  car- 
rying a  gang  of  men  to  fight  forest  fires,  was  derailed  where  the 
rails  had  been  warped  by  the  heat  of  the  fires,  and  several  cars 
were  thrown  upon  a  pile  of  burning  logs.  Six  men,  including 
the  superintendent  of  the  road,  were  killed  or  burned  to  death. 
A  singular  and  pathetic  event  in  this  month  was  the  killing  of 
a  child,  a  passenger  in  a  sleeping-car,  by  a  stone  thrown  through 
the  window.  Unfortunately,  the  miscreant  who  threw  the  stone 
was  never  captured. 

In  June  five  passengers  were  killed.  Two  of  these  were  killed 
and  eleven  were  injured  by  a  derailment  near  Coon  B^ipids,  Iowa. 
The  train  was  derailed  on  a  trestle  approaching  a  bridge  over  the 
Coon  Kiver  by  a  tie  which  had  been  fastened  between  the  rails. 
The  baggage  car  and  four  cars  following  it  fell  about  forty  feet. 
The  case  was  undoubtedly  one  of  malicious  wrecking,  but  the 
wrecker  was  never  caught.  Another  accident  in  this  month,  in 
which  one  passenger  was  killed  and  about  thirty  injured,  was  to 
an  excursion  train  the  engine  of  which  was  running  tender  first. 
Tlie  tender  was  derailed  by  a  broken  wheel,  causing  the  wreck  of 
the  train.  This  was  an  example  of  bad  practice  in  running  the 
tender  foremost,  which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid. 

We  come  now  to  the  disastrous  chronicle  of  Julv,  in  which 
month  fifty-four  passoiigcrs  were  killed  and  120  injured.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  were  killed  and  27  injured  in  the  accident 
at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  July  3,  at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  A  passenger  train  was  stopped  at  a  station  several 
minutes  beyond  the  usual  time.  While  standing  there,  a  train  of 
twenty-four  loaded  refrigerator  cars  ran  into  the  rear  of  it.  There 
was  a  down  grade  approaching  tlie  station  where  the  passenger 
train  stood,  and  the  freight  train  was  not  fitted  with  air-brakes, 
so  that,  although  the  passenger  train  was  partially  protected  by  a 
man  wlio  had  gone  to  the  rear  with  a  lantern,  the  engineman  of 
the  freight  train  did  not  get  the  warning  in  time  to  prevent  the 
accident.  Several  persons  have  been  blamed  for  this  accident ;  the 
flagman  of  the  passenger  train  for  not  going  back  far  enongh, 
and  the  engineman  of  the  freight  train  for  running  too  fast 
approaching  a  station  when  he  know  that  he  was  pretty 
close  to  the  passenger  train's  time.    Doubtless  there  was  fault 
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of  this  sort,  but  back  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
block  system  this  dreadful  accident  would  have  been  pre- 
Tented,  and  the  accident  was  followed  almost  at  once  by 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  looking  towards 
equipping  the  road  with  block  signals.  A  further  lesson  is 
that  freight  trains  should  have  air-brakes.  The  next  morning, 
July  4,  the  two  rear  cars  of  a  passenger  train  ran  off  a  trestle  bridge 
eight  miles  west  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  fell  about 
twenty  feet.  The  conductor  and  seyenteen  passengers  were  killed, 
and  forty-seyen  passengers  and  a  mail  clerk  were  seriously  hurt. 
It  is  said  that  but  one  passenger  in  these  two  cars  escaped  unin- 
jured. The  cause  of  this  accident  has  never  been  precisely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  said  to  hare  been  the  spreading  of  the  rails  from 
the  partial  destruction  by  fire  of  the  cross-ties  on  the  bridge. 
There  seems  to  have  been  reasonable  inspection  of  the  structure, 
for  it  was  customary  every  day  for  a  section-man  to  walk  over 
the  bridge  an  hour  later  than  the  time  at  which  the  accident 
occurred.  The  other  very  serious  accident  in  July  was  a  singular 
one.  An  excursion  train  which  was  being  switched  at  Aspen 
Junction,  Colorado,  was  struck  obliquely  by  a  freight  engine 
approaching  on  a  side  track.  The  car  which  was  hit  was  little 
injured,  but  a  check-valve  on  the  side  of  the  locomotive  boiler 
was  broken  off,  and  a  stream  of  steam  and  hot  water  from  the 
boiler  was  poured  into  the  car,  scalding  the  passengers  so  that 
six  were  killed  on  the  spot  and  two  died  afterwards.  In  this  case 
the  railroad  company  may  properly  be  blamed,  for  there  are  well- 
known  devices  by  which,  in  case  of  such  an  accident,  a  check- 
valve  on  the  inside  of  the  boiler  shell  is  closed,  preventing  the 
escape  of  steam  and  hot  water. 

In  August  forty-two  passengers  were  killed  and  180  injured. 
Thirty-six  employees  were  killed  also.  On  the  27th  a  passenger 
train  was  derailed  approaching  a  bridge  near  Statesville,  North 
Carolina.  The  whole  train  ran  off  the  bridge  and  fell  about 
eighty  feet  to  the  bed  of  a  small  stream  below,  making  a  terrible 
wreck.  There  were  85  passengers  in  the  train,  of  whom  18 
were  killed  and  15  injured.  Four  trainmen  also  were  killed, 
and  two  badly  injured.  The  water  in  the  creek  was  dammed  by 
the  wreck  and  some  of  the  victims  were  drowned.  This  accident 
was,  almost  without  question,  another  malicious  wreck.  A  rail 
had  been  either  removed  or  unfastened.      The  August  accident 
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next  iu  importance  was  at  Montezuma,  New  York,  where  14 
passengers  and  2  employees  were  killed.  That  was  a  rear 
collision.  Before  daylight  in  the  morning  an  express  train  ran 
into  the  rear  of  a  preceding  freight  train,  which  was  just  entering  a 
side  track.  There  was  a  dense  fog,  and  theengineman  of  the  pas- 
senger train  did  not  see  the  lantern  of  the  freight  trainman  who 
went  back  to  warn  him  ;  in  fact,  the  lantern  was  only  carried 
back  a  very  short  distance.  Fourteen  passengers  were  killed  and 
sixteen  injured.  The  flagman  did  not  do  his  duty  by  going 
back  as  far  as  he  should  have  done  even  had  the  night  been 
clear  ;  as  it  wtis  foggy,  his  duty  in  ^he  case  was  still  more  appar- 
ent. But  beyond  all  this  is  the  fact  that  the  accident 
would  have  been  prevented  had  the  road  been  operated  ander 
the  block  system.  In  this  case  the  defect  is  still  more  notice- 
able because  a  portion  of  the  same  road  has  been  worked 
under  block  signals  for  years.  On  the  5th  of  this  month  a 
butting  collision  took  place  at  Champlain,  New  York,  between  a 
regular  passenger  train  and  an  excursion  train,  in  which  three 
passengers  were  killed  and  10  or  11  injured.  The  railroad 
company  was  blamed  by  the  coroner's  jury  for  employing  trainmen 
who  were  not  familiar  with  the  road.  On  the  31st,  near  Tell  City, 
Indiana,  a  train  was  derailed  by  a  broken  wheel  on  the  front 
truck  of  the  locomotive.  Four  passengers  were  killed  and  20 
injured. 

In  September  six  passengers  were  killed  and  ninety-five  in- 
jured. One  was  killed  in  California  by  a  freight  train  running 
into  the  rear  of  a  passenger  train  which  had  been  stopped  on  a 
steep  grade  by  a  land-slide.  The  rear  of  the  train  was  not  prop- 
erly protected  by  the  train  crew.  Near  Pickerell,  Nebraska,  one 
passenger  was  killed  and  one  injured  by  a  butting  collision  due  to 
the  failure  of  an  operator  to  deliver  orders.  At  Kent,  Ohio, 
one  passenger  was  killed  and  24  injured  in  a  butting  collision 
which  was  caused  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  a  freight 
train  to  observe  the  signals  carried  by  the  preceding  passenger 
train ;  that  is,  a  passenger  train  was  being  run  in  six  sections, 
carrying  a  large  number  of  excursionists.  When  the  fifth 
section  passed  the  siding  on  which  the  freight  train  stood,  the 
trainmen  of  the  latter  assumed  that  it  was  the  sixth,  and  pulled 
out  on  the  track.  None  of  the  other  accidents  of  this  month  was 
remarkable  except  one  in  which  a  train  of  ton  cars,  carrying  700 
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passengen,  was  derailed  and  sereral  of  the  cars  were  overturned 
into  a  stream.  By  remarkable  good  luck,  however,  no  one  was 
killed,  although  18  passengers  were  injured. 

In  October  thirteen  passengers  were  killed  and  seventy-four 
injured.  Only  three  were  killed  in  the  cars  of  a  passenger 
train,  and  two  of  these  were  killed  in  a  derailment  which 
has  never  been  explained.  Six  passengers  in  a  caboose  at  the 
rear  of  a  freight  train  were  killed  at  Thorson,  Minnesota,  the 
result  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  trainmen  of  a  freight 
train  following  an  extra  which  was  running  very  fast,  contrary 
to  orders.  On  the  15th,  near  Crete,  Illinois,  a  passenger  train 
ran  through  a  misplaced  switch  and  into  a  round-house,  a  por- 
tion of  which  fell  and  crushed  the  cab  of  the  locomotive.  The 
engineer  and  three  newspaper  reporters,  who  were  riding  on  the 
engine,  were  killed.  These  men  had  gone  out  on  the  engine  of 
a  fast  train  to  write  up  a  run.  This  accident  was  followed,  a 
few  days  later,  by  another  one  of  a  very  similar  character  near 
Monmouth,  Illinois.  In  this  latter  case  a  passenger  train  again 
ran  through  an  open  switch  a^d  several  of  the  cars  were  over- 
tamed  and  badly  wrecked.  Two  passengers,  the  engineman,  and 
a  travelling  engineer  were  killed ;  the  fireman  and  19  passengers 
were  injured.  In  both  of  these  cases  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
switches  had  been  tampered  with,  but,  whether  or  not  this  is  true, 
the  railroad  companies  are  not  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  accidents,  because  there  is  a  very  well-known  and  widely-used 
method  of  preventing  just  such  accidents — that  is,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  switches  by  distant  signals.  Signals  are  placed  at  such 
distances  as  to  give  ample  warning  of  the  condition  of  the  switch, 
and  these  are  so  connected  to  the  switch  that  it  cannot  be  thrown 
without  first  throwing  the  signal.  Another  accident  occurring 
in  this  month  resulted  in  the  death  of  no  passengers,  but  a  brake- 
man  and  an  express  messenger  were  killed,  and  three  postal  clerks 
and  a  baggeman  injured.  This  was  a  butting  collision  between 
an  express  train  and  a  freight  train,  and  was  the  result  of  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  circumstances.  The  point  was  prop- 
erly protected  by  block  signals,  but  the  operator  on  one  side  had 
fallen  asleep  and  left  a  clear  signal  for  the  westbound  train.  Tlic 
signals  were  set  against  the  eastbound  train,  but  the  engineman 
failed  to  observe  them.     There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time. 

In  November  seventeen  passengers  were  killed  and  sixty-four 
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were  injured.  The  worst  ficcideiit  of  the  maath  vu  at  Tote 
Ohio,  where,  early  in  the  -  evening  of  the  3Stb,  niDe  paasenean 
wore  kilted  and  about  twenty  injurod.  Th**  situation  irasa  oompli- 
ottcd  one.  One  paescngcr  train  had  stopped  aboDt  one  hnmlred 
and  eighty  feet  caat  of  &  short  tunnel.  A  pasaengcr  tmin  follow- 
ing ran  into  tho  renr  of  this  standing  train.  The  nceidoct  hap- 
pencil  within  the  "yard  limits,"  where  orders  require  all  engine* 
men  to  keep  such  speed  that  they  can  stop  within  the  range  of 
vision.  The  tunnel  waa  somewhat  obscured  hy  smoke,  and  th» 
eugiueman  of  the  second  train  was  blamed,  and  jnatly,  for  ran- 
ning  too  fast  and  not  keeping  a  sharp  enough  lookout.  Ha  ahouM 
have  been  able  to  stop  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  jf  he  bail 
liei-n  running  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  or  less,  and  it  i<  clear  that 
his  spei-d  waa  too  high,  or  that  he  did  not  apply  the  brakes  aa 
Boon  as  he  ought,  or  both.  But  behind  all  thia  is  the  old  fault, 
insuflicient  signalling.  At  Perry,  New  York,  a  oar  was  derailed  and 
went  down  a  bank  into  a  stream  and  one  passenger  was  drowned, — 
cause,  broken  rail.  Near  Medina,  Tennessee,  one  passenger  was 
killed  in  a  butting  collision  between  a  paasenger  train  and  a 
freight, — cause,  mistake  of  orders  or  disobedience.  Th«  other 
passengers  killed  this  month  were  on  freight  trains. 

DecemlKtr  opened  with  a  rear  collision  of  an  express  tnin 
with  a  local  passenger  train  standing  at  Tarrytown  station,  Now 
York,  in  which  no  one  was  killed,  aa  the  passengers  hod  bwn 
warned  and  had  left  the  standing  train, ^-cauee,  defectire  signal* 
ling.  On  December  3  an  express  train  ran  into  the  rear  of  agmvel 
train  near  Pennington,  Now  Jersey,  killing  four fmployecs  and  in- 
juring 15  passengers  ;  and  on  the  4th,  at  East  Thompson,  Con- 
necticut, two  freight  trains  were  wrecked  by  a  collision,  a  poawoger 
train  ran  into  the  wreck,  and  a  aeoond  passenger  train  ran  into  the 
rear  of  the  first.  One  passenger  is  supposed  to  have  been  burned  in 
the  wreck,  but,  wonderfully  enough,  there  were  no  other  deatlis. 
This  complicated  accident  and  tho  one  at  Pennington  would  bare 
been  avoided  by  proper  signal  ling.  In  the  Kaat  Thompson  accident 
the  wreck  of  tho  freight  trains  would  have  been  prerented  bjr 
bloak  signals,  bnt  after  that  took  place  the  wreck  of  the  Brat  pas- 
seuger  train  could  not  be  prevented.  Thefr(>ight  wnuik  loiilnl  the 
paMonger  track,  and  them  was  not  time  to  «i'nd  out  a  flag  beforn 
the  Sr«t  pflMenger  Irain  arriri'd.  The  flagman  of  this  train  was 
thrown  tu  the  ground  and  stunned,  ami  before  thia  was  known 
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the  fourth  train  was  in  the  wreck.  Finally,  the  year  of  railroad 
accidents  came  to  a  dramatic  end  on  Christmas  eve  with  the 
dreadful  disaster  at  Hastings,  New  York.  One  express  train, 
which  had  come  to  an  unexpected  stop,  was  run  into  from  the 
rear  by  another  express  going  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  Thir- 
teen people  were  killed  outright  or  hare  since  died.  The  im- 
mediate  cause  was  the  failure  of  the  flagman  to  do  his  duty. 
The  ultimate  cause  was  one  that  has  been  generally  recognized 
— the  lack  of  proper  signals. 

I  hare  cited  only  thirty-six  accidents  out  of  several  hundred. 
The  number  of  passenger  trains  involved  in  accidents  during  the 
year  was  not  far  from  850  or  900,  but  the  number  of  accidents 
was,  of  course,  somewhat  less,  as  there  were  a  good  many  col- 
lisions involving  two  passenger  trains  each.  But  those  thirty-six 
accidents  are  characteristic.  The  first  great  fact  that  appears 
is  that  twenty-two  of  them  might  have  been  prevented  had 
employees  obeyed  orders.  They  were  not  called  on  to  exercise 
wit  or  judgment  in  alarming  emergencies,  but  simply  to  obey 
orders.  Space  and  time  are  lacking  to  discuss  the  measures 
that  o{)erating  officers  take  to  maintain  discipline  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  encounter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  troublesome  part  of  their  duties,  and  that  the  unions, 
instead  of  helping,  have  made  matters  worse.  We  may  hope 
that  this  is  a  passing  phase  of  trade-unionism,  .ind  tliat,  as 
the  men  learn  more  of  their  proper  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  they  will  discover  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  to  weed 
out  the  insubordinate,  the  inefficient,  and  the  drunken. 

The  next  striking  fact  is  that  nineteen  of  these  accidents 
would  probably  have  been  saved  by  block  signals  and  inter- 
locked switches  and  signals.  I  would  not  say  unqualifiedly  that 
every  one  of  the  roads  on  which  these  accidents  happened  should 
at  once  equip  its  tracks  with  block  signals  and  interlock  all  of 
its  switches.  There  are  reasonable  limits  within  which  they 
must  work  ;  but  it  may  be  said  without  qualification  that  it  is 
poor  railroad  economy  to  operate  a  road  having  a  heavy  and  fast 
traffic  without  block  siornals  and  interlocking  for  the  protection 
of  switches.  It  can  l>e  proved  by  the  statistics  of  cost  of  acci- 
dents that  a  judiciously-planned  block  system  pays  in  money,  and 
generally  on  a  crowded  road  it  actually  facilitates  the  movement 
of  trains.     In  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and 
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written  about  the  cost  of  establishing^  maintaining,  and  operating 
block  signals.  Some  of  these  accidents  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  more  would  have  been  mitigated,  had  freight  trains 
been  fitted  with  air-brakes. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  see  that  so  few  of  these  fatal  accidents 
were  due  to  defects  of  track  and  equipment ;  and  it  will,  no  doabt, 
surprise  many  people  to  know  that  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
number  were  malicious.  It  is  humiliating,  but  should  be  en- 
couraging, that  only  about  half  a  dozen  of  these  thirty- six  acci- 
dents were  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officers  or 
employees.  This  is  encouraging,  because  it  shows  that  many  of 
the  fatal  accidents  of  the  year  would  not  hare  happened  under 
conditions  of  operation  which*  we  may  expect  will  be  realized 
before  many  years  have  passed. 

H,  G.  Prodt. 


THE  OPERA. 

BY  EDMUND  C.  STANTON. 


No  ONE  will  deny  that  America  ha3  made,  during  the  last 
decade,  vast  and  important  strides  in  matters  masical  and 
operatic.  With  the  story  of  the  latter^s  progress  I  had,  fort- 
unately for  myself,  a  close  connection  daring  the  period  of 
seren  seasons  when  grand  opera  in  German  held  sway  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  consid- 
ered out  of  place  on  my  part  to  say  that  opera  reached  with  us  a  de- 
velopment, after  the  several  seasons,  that  demands  the  completion 
— that  is  to  say,  the  carrying-out  to  the  fullest  the  artistic  com- 
pleteness—K)f  these  great  principles  in  operatic  arts  of  which  Rich- 
.  ard  Wagner  must  always  be  acknowledged  the  great  reprcsenta- 
tive.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  in  any  way 
a  Wagnerite,  pure  and  simple  ;  but  we  must  all  admit  that  to 
ignore  Richard  Wagner  and  his  magni6cent  work  in  raising  up 
opera  to  the  highest  artistic  possibilities,  while  compassing  what 
he  has 'styled  the  Music-Drama, — that  is,  the  cohesion  of  all  the 
arts  in  the  splendor  of  music, — would  be  to  place  ourselves,  at  the 
very  least,  a  decade  back  in  our  artistic  and  musical  tastes  and 
operatic  enjoyments. 

Italian  opera  is  again  with  us  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  how  far  the  charms  of  the  operatic  enter- 
tainments, that  have  given  so  much  pleasure  to  generations  ever 
since  opera  became  a  fashionable  feature  of  social  life,  still  hold 
in  a  generation  of  opera-goers  that  has  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  works  of  the  greatest  composers  of  nationalities  abroad. 

In  the  concert  hall  it  is  certain  that  a  list  of  the  numbers 

copied  from  a  fashionable  programme  of  twenty  years  ago  would 

not  be  tolerated  by  modern  concert-goers.     The  same  may  be  said 

in  regard  to  opera,  and  any  attempt  to  revive  anything  more  than 

a  passing  enthusiasm  for  the  works  embraced  in   what  may  be 

styled  the  old  repertory,  without  paying  attention  to  the  modern 

productions  in  the  realm  of  opera,  must  inevitably  result  in  artis- 
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tic  disappointment,  even  if  interpreted  by  the  greatest  of  singers. 
I  do  not  siiy  that  the  old  favorite  operas  shonid  be  excluded  from 
the  modern  repertory.  They  demand  a  place  in  it  for  the  sake 
of  those  of  the  younger  generation  who  have  not  heard  them. 
Hut  the  works  of  modern  composers  can  be  relied  on  to  satisfy 
the  deiuuiid  for  all  the  melodious  charms  on  which  the  fame  of 
the  old  repertory  so  long  rested^  because  of  the  added  grandeur  of 
modern  orohestnition  and  dramatic  and  poetic  completeness.  The 
orchestra  of  to-day  is  vastly  different  from  and  a  grander  organism 
than  that  for  wliich  the  old  Italian  masters  wrote  their  works. 
Hrouorht  to  its  present  standard  by  the  artistic  demands  of  the 
Kvinphony,  it  has  taken  its  natural  place  as  a  majestic,  collective, 
interpretative  organism  in  the  Music-Drama,  and  in  modern  opera 
in  ^'oncral,  from  which  it  can  never  more  be  removed. 

Hut  opera  in  Italian  will  always  be  listened  to  with  pleasure 
for  one  reason  :  Italy  still  retains  hor  preeminence  in  the  art  of 
sunt;,  even  though  her  singers  are  only  for  the  smaller  part  of 
Italian  nationality.  [)iirin{T  the  reign  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  the 
p:entler  beauties  of  the  human  voice  were  undoubtedly  oftentimes 
KUM'itieed  to  an  unnecessary  extent ;  though  this  was  due  to  faulty 
vocal  methods  prevalent  among  some  German  singers  and  to  a 
inisuiiderst!indin<::  of  the  Ivrical-dramatic  nature  of  the  Music- 
Dnuna.  Solo  sin  twiner  was  too  often  made  to  take  a  secondary 
part  in  Wa«^nerian  inter])retations.  and  the  AVagnerian  conductors 
too  frequently  allowed  the  orchestra  to  run  riot  in  the  attempt  to 
reaeh  the  utmost  possibilities  in  dramatic  climaxes.  But  at  the 
Metropolitan,  season  after  season,  the  methods  of  interpreting 
Wagner  underwent  a  beneficent  change,  and  the  advent  of  the 
pure  lyric  tenor  an<l  the  smooth,  suave,  baritone,  in  place  of  the 
so-called  heroic  singtTfi  of  a  decade  ago,  brought  out  beauties  in 
the  Wagner  scores  that  had  remained  obscure  to  German  audi- 
eiK'es. 

The  ohje(rtion  to  the  declamatory  and  heroic  styles,  falsely 
imagined  hy  many  singers  and  critics  to  be  the  expression  of 
draujatic  fueling  and  intensity,  was  not  only  artistically  justified, 
but  was  a  sign  of  the  unerring  and  delicate  appreciation  of  tnie 
ariisiie  work  on  the  j)art  of  our  highly-strung,  nervous  American 
audiences.  Art  to  the  American,  especially  to  the  American 
woman, — who  must  always  remain  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  mat- 
ters musical  and  operatic, — is  not  noise  or  coarseness,  but  beauty 
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and  chasteneas  and  naturalness ;  in  other  words.  Art  in  its  absolute 
simplicity  beautifies  and  idealizes  all  that  it  touches.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  that 
greeted  the  lyrically  charming  and  artistically  simple  and  natural 
beauties  of  "Siegfried''  or  the  deep,  tender,  emotional  truth  of 
"  Fidelio,'*  if  we  did  not  admit  the  intuitive  power  of  artistic 
appreciatiation  which,  if  not  born  with,  is  at  least  second  nature 
with,  cultured  American  women. 

This  intuitive  artistic  feeling  of  Truth  in  Art  is  a  glorious 
boon  that  has  been  developed  in  our  country  and  nurtured  by 
many  positive,  if  indistinct,  inflaences.  Sprung  from  diverse 
stock,  the  American  woman  has  won  recognition  not  only  for 
personal  beauty,  but  for  high  literary,  artistic,  and  musical  taste 
and  intelligence,  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  Music  she 
has  had  the  advantage  of  training  under  the  most  capable  masters, 
sent  to  us  in  periods  of  revolution  and  overcrowding  by  the  most 
cultured  of  European  nations.  The  pupils  of  our  schools  and 
seminaries  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the 
highest  artistic  training  imparted  to  them  by  the  best  of  Euro- 
pean teachers.  They  have  enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
being  initiated  at  once  into  the  highest  results  of  musical  pro- 
duction and  training  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  without 
having  had  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  unlearning  and  shaking 
of!  the  vitiated  inheritance  of  decades  of  commonplace  in  music 
and  opera  through  which  Europe  had  to  pass. 

Then,  to  assist  this  natnr.il,  inherited  appreciation  of  the 
highest  art  presented  to  them,  came  the  benefits  of  travel  and 
leisure,  and  years  of  study  and  education  in  the  great  European 
capitals,  enjoyed  by  those  whom  wealth  has  fortunately  made  the 
great  supporters  of  our  opera.  Audiences  at  the  Metropolitan 
are  essentially  cosmopolitan.  They  have  heard  all  that  is  best  in 
the  great  opera-houses  of  the  world,  and  if  they  cannot  go  into 
raptures  over  the  memories  of  the  singing  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  past,  they  have  heard,  and  enjoyed,  and  become  permeated 
with,  all  that  is  artistic  and  beautiful  which  Europe  has  had  to 
offer  of  late  years,  and  they  could  no  more  sink  back  into  the 
enthusiasms  that  satisfied  the  audiences  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  than  could  our  modern  theatre-goers  applaud  the  mouth ings 
an4.  struttings  of  the  dead  histrionic  heroes  of  melodramatic 
fame.    They  have  spent  seasons  in  Munich,  where  the  Wagnerian 
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operas  used  to  be  given  in  snch  beantifal  and  artistic  complete- 
ness. They  have  made  their  pilgrimages  to  Bayrenth  and  seen 
Die  ^reat  music-dramas  produced  under  the  eye  of  the  master. 
'l'h«;y  have  8(»iin  all  the  glories  of  spectacular  in  Meyerbeer,  as 
^iven  at  tho  (irand  Opera  in  Paris,  and  the  ballets  of  Milan  and 
ViiMiiia  \(\\v.\\  in  all  their  glitter  and  magnificence. 

I jc)iijr  bc'fore  the  Wagner  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  great 
American   audience  was  ready  to  receive,  and  to  appreciate  to 
the.    fullest    extent,  the    marvellous   creations    of    the  prophet 
of   Bayrenth   and  his  new  revelations  in    operatic  art, — the  Art 
Work  that  embraces  Drama  and  Song,  Painting  and   Poetry,  Ar- 
ehitectun*  and  Music,  welded  into  a  wonderful  artistic  whole,— 
and  I  bc'liev(?  it  to  he  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  have 
r<»llowe(l  tin*   history  of  Wagncrism  here  and   abroad    that  no- 
where lias  the  reeeptitm  of  the  Music-Drama  been  so  spontaneous 
and  hc'artily   enthnsiustic  as  here.     Nowhere   has  Wagner  been 
mon^  diM*j»ly  and  tnily  understood  in  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and 
niuKii'iil  compass  of  liis  K])h*n(lid  genius.     All  this,  thanks  to  the 
hcnclicent  influence  of   the  American  woman  upon  matters  art- 
istic and  musical  in  America. 

This  hrinj^s  nie  to  the  discussion  of  a  fundamental  principle 
of    true   o|»cnitic   exposition — the   necessity  of   good  all-around 
•Msis  and  the  exclusion  of  the  svstem  of  stars.     It  must  not  be 
inia«^incil  for  a  nnunent,  however,  that  good  all-around  excellence 
■  n  casts  slii)\jhl  exclude  the  highest  art  in  singing.     During  the 
seven   Keasi)ns  of  grand  opera  in  German  at  the  Metropolitan. 
hin^^ers  Were   heard  who  surely  will  stand  comparison  with   the 
AwvA  of  llu.  grrat  Italian  seasons.     In  devotion  to  true  artistic 
pnneiples,  ni   the  fervor  of  dramatic  exposition,  they  were,  for 
t.lu»  most  part,  superior  U)  their  Italian  confreres, — at  least  to  those 
of  tile  (»ld  schiiol, — though  no  one  would  venture  to  deny  that  tlie 
beauty  of  art  in  song  is  still  royally  held  by  the  Italians.     But 
sin«^u\g   IS  only  one  important  accompaniment  in    the  operatic 
perfornumce  of  to-day  and  of  the  future.     To  proiluce  an  opera 
in  the  style  that  shall  uuH»t  the  requirements  of  a  modern  Amer- 
ican audience,  whicdi  has  seen  the  best  that  Europe  has   to  pre 
sent,  which  knows  its  Wagner  and   Beethoven  by  heart,  whoso 
musical  taste  and  education  have  evoked  the  praise  of  a  Von 
Hulow  and  a  Tsehaikowsky,  demands  a  vastly  greater  artistic  ca- 
piicity  than  in  the  olden  days. 
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The  production  of  the  art-effects  that  Wagner  demanded,  this 
blending  as  far  as  possible  of  Music,  Singing,  Painting,  and 
Drama,  requires  not  only  the  assistance  of  a  small  army  of  skilful 
and  artistic  people,  drilled  under  the  most  competent  direction, 
but  infinite  patience  in  unceasing  work,  beginning  with  the 
separate  rehearsals  of  chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists,  and  ending 
OEdy  after  weeks  of  hard  and  earnest  labor,  when  all  the  forces 
are  brought  together  for  the  final  rehearsals  upon  the  stage. 
Then  the  work  of  the  stage-manager  has  to  be  attended  to,  and 
scenic  effects  given  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  agree  with  the 
intentions  of  the  composer,  so  that  the  artistic  results  in  the 
presentation  of  the  scenes  shall  enhance  the  artistic  enjoyment  of 
the  entire  performance.  It  is  not  always  the  most  expensive 
mise-en-scine  that  produces  the  greatest  artistic  results.  The  cost 
of  the  second  act  of  ''Tristan  and  Isolde '^  was  astonishingly 
small,  yet  infinite  trouble  and  patience  and  great  artistic  know-  k 

ledge  in  the  manipulation  of  lights  were  necessary  before  the  work  -j 

could  be  properly  presented  to  the  public.  .] 

What  infinite  patience  is  needed  before  the  elaborately  built- 
up  scenes  of  "  Rheingold  " — one  representing  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine  with  its  fiowing  waters,  with  its  ehiborate  machinery  for 
the  swimming  Rhine  maidens ;  another  with  its  towering  walls 
of  Walhalla,  its  scenes  of  storm  and  lightning  after  the  gathcrinp^ 
of  the  clouds  at  the  command  of  Loki ;  another  with  its  rainbow 
bridge  over  which  the  Teutonic  gods  pass  on  their  way  to  their 
heavenly  home— can  be  revealed  to  the  public  in  artistic  beauty 
and  completeness  !  What  a  vast  amount  of  patient  working  is 
demanded,  again,  for  the  production  of  scenic  illusions,  even  for 
the  simplicity  of  the  second  act  of  "  Siegfried/' when  the  hero  is 
discovered  resting  under  the  forest  tree,  and  where  the  dancing 
effect  of  sunlight  upon  the  sward  has  to  be  imitated  from  nature 
in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  exquisite  Waldweben  music  of  the 
orchestra,  where  scenery  and  music  must  combine  to  produce  that 
delightful  dream  of  idealic  charm  and  loveliness  !  Only  with  the 
assistance  of  artistically  competent  heads  of  departments,  the 
devotion  of  principals,  and  the  willing  obedience  of  supernumer- 
aries, could  the  great  Wagnerian  art-works  have  been  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  large  sums  of  money 
furnished  by  the  box-holders  and  subscribers.  Only  an  organ- 
isation having  some  degree  of  F^ability  and  permanence  can  pos- 
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sibly  Lope  to  present  modern  opera  in  a  way  fba-t  cAa  ttttsfjr  tli«  ~ 
demands  of  American  audieiicea  in  the  futiiro. 

And  the  work  before  the  operatic  intcudant  of  the  future  will 
be,  I  think,  even  greater  than  that  which  was  accomplishecl  dar- 
ing the  seven  years  of  grand  opera  in  German,  when  noarl;  all  ibfi 
great  works  of  the   greatest  compofier  of  modern  timee  wcro  t^m 
successfully  and  brilliantly  produced.     The  work  done   dnrii!^| 
those  seven  seasons  wonld  have  tusked  to  their  utmost  the  eSor^| 
of  even  the  moat  experienced  of  European  operatic  organ isatiaiuH 
Through  the  German  and  their  own  language  A  m erica u  ui^H 
ences  were  enabled  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time,  presented  K^H 
suitgin  a  way  that  compared  more  than  favorably  with  the  pv^l 
ductionsin  the  great  German  capitals,  the  four  operas  compoei^f 
"The  Ring  of  the  N^ibelung,"  namely,  "  Rheingotd,""WalkarQ^| 
"  Siegfried,"  and  "  Gottcrd&mmerung,"  besides  "  Die  Meiat^H 
singer,"  "  Bienzi,"  and  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  in  which  appean^| 
artists  like  Matorna,  Lehmann,  Brandt,  Scbroeder-Uanfataeng^l 
Kitter-Goetzo,  Mieike,   Niemann,   Vogl,.  Rciohmaun,   Giidehn^H 
Robinson,  Emit  Fischer,  Alvury,  and  a  host   of  othenj  who  had 
won  fame  as  Wagner  Biiigors  in  Germany  or  in  Bayrcuth. 

Besides  the  Wagner  works,  there  were  produced  during  thoflt 
seven  seasons,  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  VicU^| 
Nesaler's  "Trumpeter  of  S&ckingen,"  Spontlni'e  "Perdino^H 
Cortez,"  Weber's  ■'  Euryanthe,"  Cornelius's  "  Barber  of  Bagda^^| 
Franchetti's  "Asraol,"  Smareglia's  "  Yafisal  of  Sxigetli,"  Oo^H 
mark's  "Queen  of  Sheba"  and  "Merlin"  ;  then  cama  the  niag^H 
ficent  revivals  of  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio,"  Meyerbeer's  '*  Praph4^| 
and  "L'Africaine,"  Weber's  "Freischatz,"  Kimeiui's  "  Willii^l 
Tell,"  Anber's  "Stumme  von  Portlci,"  and  IfHlC-vy's  "Jeweaa^| 
besides  several  ballet  operas,  a  style  of  entertainment  which  h^l 
never  before  been  introduced  hero  on  the  grand  operatic  stage.  ^H 
is  true  that  there  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  change ;  and  ^^| 
filling  of  this  demand  by  the  present  season  of  Italian  op«r^^| 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  an  artistic  catholicity  of  taste  wh!o^^| 
should  be  the  last  to  condemn.  ^| 

It  is  this  catholicity  of  taste  in  matters  musicat  and  op«B4^H 
in  fact,  that  will  demand  in  the  future  a  repertory  that  shall  6|^H 
bncc  the  operatic  prodiictionx  of  all  tho  musical  couiitriM  of  ^H 
worlfl.  To  meet  the  demand  of  the  catholic,  coemopolitan,  B^H 
iDteroationol  spirit  of  our  masical  taste,  the  operatic  potreji^H 
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of  the  future  will  have  to  search  through  the  world  for  what  is 
highest  and  best.  Italy  must  yet  be  considered  non-productive, 
00  far  as  operas  of  the  newer  school  are  concerned.  Even  Verdi, 
who  attempted,  but  failed,  to  assimilate  and  Italianize  the  Wag- 
nerian idea,  can  no  longer  draw  audiences  as  of  yore.  Boito,  one 
of  the  modems,  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  his  earlv 
genius,  and  only  Mascagni  in  his  '^  Cavalleria  Susticana "  and 
"  L'  Amico  Fritz  "  seems  to  promise  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
glorious  era  for  Italian  opera  once  more.  His  smaller  work  has 
been  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  welcome  given  to  it  is 
assuredly  justly  deserved,  for  he  has  been  able  to  carry  out  to 
completion  the  Wagnerian  ideas,  the  wedding  of  poetry,  drama, 
and  music,  in  his  own  way.  His  genius  is  apparently  born  of 
true,  simple,  natural  inspiration,  derived  from  the  subject 
treated  ;  his  every  musical  phrase  throbs  with  the  poetic  and  dra- 
matic significance  of  the  emotional  situation  ;  he  is  a  modern 
Italian  composer  to  whom  the  world  bows  in  willing  homage. 

But  the  impresario  of  the  future  will  not  confine  himself  to 
Italy  or  to  Germany.  The  Slavic  countries  and  Hungary  have 
already  produced  operas  of  sterling  merit  and  startling  original- 
ity. And  what  a  splendid  operatic  mine  has  yet  to  be  exploited 
for  our  benefit  in  Bussia,  which  can  boast  of  not  only  a  national 
but  of  an  international  operatic  repertory,  including  works  by 
composers  of  all  countries,  not  excepting  Wagner,  and  whicli  has 
symphonic  and  operatic  composers  like  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikow- 
sky.  Turning  to  Bohemia,  there  is  Dvordk,  whose  cantatas  alone 
arc  known  to  us,  but  who  has  written  several  interesting  operas 
for  the  Bohemian  stage;  while  England  has  produced  of  late 
years  several  grand  operas  by  her  native  composers,  some  of 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  German  operatic  repertory. 
France,  too,  has  many  modern  writers  of  opera,  whose  works 
have  not  yet  been  heard  here,  but  which  have  found  brilliant  in- 
terpretation, for  the  most  part  in  Brussels. 

Why,  then,  should  the  operatic  repertory  of  Now  York  bo 
confined  to  the  works  of  Italian  and  French  composers  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  worn  out,  and  only  revived  to 
enthusiasm  with  the  assistance  of  exceptional  singers,  demanding 
exceptional  prices  and  necessitating  the  curtailment  of  expenses 
in  every  other  direction,  thus  prohibiting  the  production  of  opera 
aa  an  Art- Work  ?    The  operatic  repertory  of  the  future  must  of 
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necessity  be  cosmopolitan  and  international  in  character.  Daring 
the  last  season  of  grand  opera  in  German  the  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  made  a  beginning  in  this  direction,  and  only  the 
constant  and  pressing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the 
Wagnerian  repertory  compelled  a  postponement  in  carrying  out 
the  plans  to  completion. 

Such  a  repertory  will  embrace  all  nationalities  and  all  schools, 
more  especially  the  modern.     We  are  essentially  a  cosmopolitan 
people,  and  should  not^  if  we  wish  to  develop  further  in  musical 
and  operatic  taste,  confine  ourselves  slavishly  to  the  production  of 
the  operas  of  any  one  school  or  country.     In  what  language  this 
iutcrnatioual  repertory  is  to  be  sung  is  yet  a  matter  of  eainest 
thought  and  discussion.    It  seems  probable  that  we  must  eventually 
adopt  the  English,  but,  for  the  present,  we  can  hardly  afford  to 
prohibit  by  our  language  the  engagement  of  the  many  great  sftig- 
era  of  the  world  who  cannot  do,  and  never  will  be  able  to  do, 
themselves  or  their  art  justice  in  our  vernacular.     This  difficulty 
will  presumably  settle  itself  in  good  time.     Fortunately,  we  can 
feel  assured  of  this :  that  wlionever  opera  is  presented  in  New 
York  in  its  artistic  completeness,  the  audiences  will  not   fail  to 
give  it  the  necessary  support,  not  because  the  opera-house  is  a 
centre  of  fashionable  resort,  but  because  they  are  themselves  im- 
bued with  the  true  artistic  spirit  of  appreciation  of  what  is  high 
and  true  in  musical  and  oi)eratic  art. 

Edmund  C.  Stanton. 


LOHERIES  AND  GAMBLINa. 

BY  ANTHOKY  COMBTOCK,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION   OF  VICE. 


What  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  is  doing  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana  by  corrupting  officials^  bribing  public  servants, 
destroying  public  morals,  breeding  crime  and  dishonesty,  wreck- 
ing homes,  and  impoverishing  the  laboring  classes,  the  pool 
gamblers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  doing  for  these  two 
States. 

Betting  and  gambling  were  denounced  by  the  recent  Methodist 
Ecumenical  Council  as  two  great  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  suppressing  them  by  vigorous  legislation  was  most  strongly 
urged.  One  of  the  morning  papers,  in  commenting  upon  the 
action  of  this  council  and  the  gentlemen  who  made  addresses 
upon  this  subject,  made  this  very  strange  criticism  : 


**  I^ws  are  made,  not  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  and  women, 
bat  for  the  protection  of  society.  Morality  is  very  wisely  left  to  the  churches. 
.    .    .    The  church,  not  the  state,  must  reform  the  sambler.** 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that  the  state  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  gamblers  of  the  day.  But  this  sentiment  every 
thoughtful  man  will  dissent  from  and  protest  against. 

Any  act  against  public  morals  is  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  in- 
dictable at  common  law.  We  find  this  principle  laid  down  and 
established  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  under  the  com- 
mon-law decisions  of  the  English  courts. 

Any  person  who  will  reflect  a  single  moment  cannot  but  feel 
and  see  that  the  corrupting  of  public  morals,  either  by  intemper- 
ance, lotteries,  gambling,  or  lewd  and  unclean  publications,  must 
be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  our  courts 
of  justice  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  schools  of  public  morals. 

Oambling  and  lotteries,  obscene  publications  and  houses  of  ill- 
fame^  are  all  classed  together  by  law-writers  and  courts  as  vices 
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which  "  tend  to  destroy  public  morals. "  Whercvur  Uibso  <|ii 
tions  are  discussed,  either  aiugly  or  groaped  together,  by  f 
courts  of  any  civilized  natiou,  what  tendu  to  corrupt  pai 
morale  (enpecially  oF  that  class  in  a  coQiuiuuity  whoM  cbi 
is  not  80  couiplotely  (orraed  as  to  be  pniot  againsl  tb 
ing  iaIioeaceB)  "  is  dockred  to  be  indictable." 

This  principle  has  been  uuanimoaBly  affirmed  by  the  Coartl 
Appeals  ol  this  State  in  many  cases,  aod  particularly  iti  the  i 
of  The  People  vs.  Mailer,  reported  in  tbeitOth  New  Y'ork  Kepoi 
The  courts   have   been   as   emphatic   and   uniform   in    adjiid 
ing  gambling  in  its  various  forms,    including  pool-sclUag,  I 
making,  and  lotterioa,  to  be  against  public  morals,  as  they  I 
been  in  their  denunciations  of  obscene  and  criminal  publicatioi 

The   English   Parliament   in    1699   declared   all   lotterJea| 
common  and  public  nuisance,  making  void  all  lottery  gniata,  i 
providing  that  parties  conducting  them  henceforth  should  j 
prosecuted  as  common  rogues.     (1098.  10  Will.  III.,  C  23.) 

Ill  the  same  year  a  body  of  ministers  in  Boston,  Uai 
denounced  lotteries  as  "  cheats,"  and  the  managers  as  "  pilla;^ 
of  the  people  "  ;  and  that  sentiment  has  grown  until  erery  Su 
in  the  Union  but  one  haa  either  laws  or  constitutional  eoactmeii 
against  lotteries.  Prom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  courts  in  t 
land,  lotteries  and  the  keeping  of  common  gaming-hoiues  I 
been  declared  "a  public  nuisance."  The  lato  Obief^Just 
Waite,  in  delivering  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tl 
United  States,  said: 

"Tbat  lotteries  are  demoroliilng  In  tbelrcCTecte.  no  matter  how  cd 
Kgnlated,  cAiiiiot,  lu  llie  oplaion  ol  this  court,  ht  doubted.  Estwrienoa  n 
shown  ttinl  the  common  fonuH  of  gambUaft  ore  c<iiiiparatiTel<r  Innoc 
whcD  placed  In  contact  with  tbe  widespread  pestlltinco  at  lotteries, 
fm^uer  btv  conflned  to  a  few  peraona  and  placM ;  but  the  latt«r  lafwib  U 
whole  ooiuitiunilr ;  It  enters  every  dwelling ;  It  roaohea  every  clasc ;  It  p*  ' 
Bpon  the  hard  eamlOKB  of  the  poor,  and  It  plunders  the  Ignonul  i 
almple."    (Stone  f<.  Stale  of  &Usa..ll  Otto,  SH.) 

Again  aap  tho  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  ooiu 
ing  tho  constitution  of  .Maryland  concerning  lotteries  : 

"  Th«  objpct  t«  ba  accomplished  was  the  BUppreaalon  of  a  ((mat  n 
evil,  M>d  toefTer.t «»  praJsnworrltr  and  laudable  a  purpom  the  eonatiacl 
•boald  bea  banlKn  and  liberal  oue." 

Rinhop's  "  Criminal  I>aw"  places  lottEtrioB  in  tho  mmti  ' 
gory  a»  Uic  selling  of  untaxed  liquors  and  bouses  ot  ill-I 
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The  Snpreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  held 
''thftt  naisances  injurious  to  public  health  and  morality  are 
among  the  most  important  duties  of  goyernment  to  suppress/' 
(Phalen  V8.  State  of  Va.,  Howard's  Prac.^  p.  168.) 

The  State  of  Louisiana  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  what 
threatens  to  be  a  bloody  conflict     On  the  one  hand  are  a  few  un- 
scrupulous men  managing  a  lottery  enterprise ;  on  the  other 
hand  are  those  who  have  lived  in  hopes  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  chartered  life  this  monster  would  be  buried 
out  of  public  sight.     Instead,  however,  with  millions  of  ill-gotten 
gain  at  its  command,  this  hydra-headed  monster  now  has  clutched 
the  throat  of  the  body  politic  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  cries, 
"Give  !  Give  !  Give  !*'  even  to  the  very  last  remnant  of  respect- 
ability and  common  honesty,  and  seeks  to  enforce  its  demands 
by  an  offered  bribe  of  (31,250,000. 

For  twenty-five  years  it  has  paralyzed  industrious  habits 
wherever  its  contagious  touch  has  been  felt.  Public  officials 
have  been  bribed  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  offered  by 
this  lottery  company,  or  its  representatives,  in  order  to  intrench 
itself  under  police  protection  in  communities  where  the  laws  pro- 
hibit its  existence. 

The  very  preamble  of  the  charter  of  this  lottery  company  con- 
demns lotteries  and  witnesses  against  their  demoralizing  effects.  It 
says : "  Whereas,  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  withdrawn  from 
and  lost  to  this  State  by  the  sale  of  Havana,  Kentucky,  Madrid, 
and  other  lottery  tickets,  policy  combinations,  and  devices,  and 
fractional  parts  thereof,  it  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or 
exhibit  for  sale,  any  of  them,  or  any  other  lottery,"  etc.  The  sec- 
ond section,  authorizing  a  plundering  scheme  of  their  own,  says 
that  its  objects  and  purposes  are  *^  the  protection  of  the  State 
against  the  great  losses  heretofore  incurred  by  sending  large 
amounts  of  money  to  other  States  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  lottery  tickets  and  devices,  thereby  impoverishing 
our  own  people.*'  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  this  bold  and 
daring  demand  of  one  State  by  official  enactment  proposing  a  le- 
galized system  of  wholesale  plunder  upon  sister  States. 

Louisiana  proclaims  to  all  other  States  by  its  enactment : 
"Lotteries  are  frauds.  By  their  operation  the  people  are  plun- 
dered. None  of  you  shall  sell  tickets  in  any  of  your  lotteries  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  But  we  propose  to  defy  your  laws  and  send 
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OUT  tickets  iuto  every  State  in  the  Cniou,  regardltjsa  of  State  rigj 
enactmeats  by  canstitutiou,  or  laws  prohibitiug  auch  traOBo-^ 

To  ahow  the  grctMl  of  those  public  jilumlorere,  we  have  i 
call  attoiitiou  to  the  fact  that  &  few  years  iigo  tlic  price  of  I 
tickets  was  %'i  a  ticket  for  ordiuary  drawiugs  and  llO  a  ticket 
ejctraordinary  drawings,  making  the  total  reoeij>ts  each  jvi 
the  tickets  sold  iu  alt  the  dniwinga  1-1,000,000,  By  the 
their  charter,  1  per  cent,,  or  Hu.OOO,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  S 
of  Louisiana  each  year.  This  sop  to  charity  was  aothi&g  butl 
apology  for  the  existence  of  this  ntonstroua  fraud. 

Year  by  year  they  have  increased  the  price  of  tickets,  until 
now  the  ordinary  ticket  is  t'iO,  aud  the  extraordinary  ticket  is 
140.  Tickets  for  ordinary  drawings  ore  divided  into  tweutittths, 
each  fractional  part  o(  a  ticket  being  sold  at  %l.  Beokoniug  that 
all  of  theee  tickets  have  been  sold,  the  income  of  this  company 
has  been  thus  increased  from  (i4.O00,000  to  #28,000,000  per  year. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  yast  increase  of  wealth  would  satisfy  tbe 
demands  of  the  nnscrupulous  board  of  managers.  K^ot  so. 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  ] 
iana  a  bill  was  introduced  to  amend  the  present  constiliid 
which  prohibits  all  lotteries  after  1803  (when  this  lottery  chj 
expires),  so  aa  to  extend  the  present  charter  another  tweaty^ 
years. 

This  atrocious  attempt  to  prolong  the  oxietenoe  of  this  j: 
scourge  aroused  the  loyal  element  in  the  State  of  LouisiaDa,! 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  there  was  no  possible  prospc<.'t  of  bi 
measure  passing  the  General  Assembly.     When  it  seemed  a 
must  fail,  one  of  the  managers  boldly  offered  a  bribe  of  131, S50,fl 
payable  11.250.000  annually  for  the  next  twonty-fire  year*,] 
vided  the  constitution  be  thus  amended. 

When  this  cjuestiou  came  to  final  vote,  it  was  found  thai 
lottery  company  had  jnst  sufficient  rotes  in  the  Assembly  to  o 
it  through  the  Assembly,  and  just  sufficient  rotes  in  the  8d 
to  carry  it  through  the  Senate.    It  went  to  OoToruor  Nicholi,  j 
was  vetoed  in  a  ringing  message  by  him.     After  the  Gnni 
vetoed  it,  it  again  had  just  enough  votes  to  carry  it  llirvaglij 
Aasomblr.  but  when   it  reached  the  Senate  it  wonir 
I'roTidcnco  interposed  to  prevent  its  passage,  as  tiie  intunherfl 
wa«  to  give  the  necessary  vot«  died,  and  tbn  meaanre  1 
B  after  the  Qovoruor's  veto.    Th«u  it  wiu  1 
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by  the  lottery  company  before  the  Snpreme  Court  of  Louisiana 
on  mandamus  proceedings  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
publish  this  act  The  Secretary  of  State  contended  that,  as  it  had 
failed  to  pass  over  the  Governor's  veto,  he  was  not  obliged  to 
publish  it  with  the  other  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  requires  that  all  amend- 
ments to  it,  after  passing  the  Legislature,  shall  be  published  a 
specified  time  before  going  to  the  people  to  bo  voted  upon. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  came  to  deliver  its 
decision,  it  was  found  that  the  lottery  company  had  just  suffi- 
cient votes  to  carry  it  through  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  lottery  scheme 
is  the  lottery  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
at  the  coming  election. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Democratic  convention  was  held. 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  who  went  to  that  convention  were 
anti-lottery  men  when  they  went  there,  but  when  they  came  to  or- 
ganize it  was  found  that  the  lottery  company  had  just  enough  votes 
to  organize  in  their  interests.  Now  the  issue  is  between  the 
honorable  citizens  of  Louisiana,  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  organ- 
ized band  of  public  plunderers,  on  the  other. 

A  prominent  merchant  f ron  New  Orleans  a  few  days  ago  related 
to  the  writer  an  incident  that  illustrates  how  lost  to  shame,  how 
utterly  unprincipled,  these  lottery  advocates  have  become. 

In  electioneering  for  the  primaries  recently  in  New  Orleans,  a 
procession  was  gotten  up  in  the  lottery  interest,  and  it  is  sjiid 
that  nearly  or  quite  six  thousand  men  and  boys  were  in  line,  each 
one  supplied  with  a  tin  cup,  and  kegs  of  beer  were  carried  along  in 
the  procession,  while  certain  saloons  along  the  line  of  march  dis- 
played signs  of  "  Free  Beer,"  and  there  the  rabble  could  go  in 
and  swill  beer  without  charge. 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  spark  of  manhood  had  been 
quenched,  as  if  those  working  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  nefa- 
rious business  had  sunk  all  self-respect,  all  regard  for  decency  and 
morality,  in  their  zeal  to  recngraft  this  cursed  thing  into  the 
body  politic  of  that  State.  This  nation  owes  it  to  itself  to  wipe 
out  this  disgrace  and  end  this  infamy.  Such  tactics  are  but  a 
bid  for  revolution  and  lynch  law.  They  are  too  exasperating  to 
be  tolerated  bv  decent  men.  The  manhood  of  Louisiana  is  not 
only  dragged  in  the  mud^  but  is  stamped  upon  by  such  outrages. 
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The  administrntion  of  jiiatioo  iu  tlic  city  of  Kow  OHozhb,  bo 
far  aa  tlie  lottory  interests  are  concerneii,  ia  n  mockery  and  by- 
word. Public  servants  bend  their  necks  to  do  ths  biddiogof  Lbia 
lottery  company.  The  managers  boast  that  they  have  six  million 
of  dollara  in  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  be  epu&t  to 
carry  through  their  umendmcuts  at  the  coming  April  clvctioo. 

Anti-lottery  societies  have  )>een  Drgaiused,  and  prominent  meu 
are  to-day,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  endeavoring  to  secure  li«Ip 
and  sympathy  for  those  in  the  State  of  Jjouisiana  who  Iibv* 
determined  that  this  disgraceful  sale  of  the  State  of  LouiaisiM  to 
au  organized  hand  of  public  plunderers  shall  not  be  comuminated. 

This  nation  is  humiliated  by  the  spectacle.  Thore  is  need  to 
be  alarmed,  for  if  this  organization  can  collect  together  milUoDs 
of  money  each  year  without  returning  any  juat  or  fair  eqnJTHleot 
thorcfor,  and  can  spend  six  millions  to  corrupt  a  singlo  Stato 
election,  what  may  it  not  do  in  the  matter  of  corrupting  and  omk 
trolling  national  elections,  where  it  reqiiiri's  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses  of  all  partj«*  to 
a  Presidential  election  ?  Is  it  not  time  forsomething  to  b«  done 
to  stay  the  wholesale  bribery  of  officials  and  the.oorraption  of  the 
elective  franchise  ?  Is  tt  not  time  for  the  moral  people  of  the 
oommunity  to  awaken  from  their  lethargy  and  imlifTerence,  and 
take  some  decided  steps  to  crush  out  this  crime-breeder  that  hu 
been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  fattening  upon  the  oredn- 
lity  of  the  people  ? 

Fur  five  years  this  lottery  company  auocessfnily  prarcnted 
amendments  to  the  acts  of  Congress  concerning  the  transmisaion 
of  tottery  matter  through  the  mails.  But  the  lost  Con^reas 
enacted  stringent  laws  de-spite  their  efforts,  and  the  President 
promptly  signed  the  enactment  closing  the  mails  effect itolly  U> 
all  correspondence  of  every  description  relating  to  lotteries. 

It  would  be  diRicnlt  to  picture  the  impoveri^iment  of  the 
poor  of  Louisiana  ;  the  demoraliiiBtion  of  tbo  young  men  ;  th« 
beggaring  of  women  and  children,  and  the  increase  of  crime, 
growing  out  of  this  monstrous  swindling  enterpriae.  The  aamft 
domondixation  that  exists  to-day  in  the  8tato  of  Tjoninana,  lika 
a  slow  paralyxis  is  creeping  over  the  States  of  N*ow  York  and  New 
Jersey  through  the  policy  gambling  and  betting  nn  horae  rw^ea. 
This  nation  le  fast  earning  an  unsavory  repntaticia  bacaiu 
gambling  propcnsiticts.     Morul  and  religiooiB  inilaences  » 
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hAT6  no  effect  in  checking  this  degrading  passion.  Year  after 
year  the  gambling  fraternity  are  becoming  more  and  more  strong- 
ly intrenched,  while  continued  success  renders  them  more  and 
more  arrogant  and  unscrupulous.  Political  leaders  in  both  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  party,  in  localities  where  gamb- 
ling is  especially  carried  on,  appear  to  be  hand  in  glove  with  the 
principal  ''boss''  gamblers. 

The  halls  of  legislatures  are  crowded  with  men  intent  upon 
amending  liquor  laws  and  gambling  laws,  so  as  to  legislate  away 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  give  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  gambling  fraternity  the  freest  license  to  scatter  their 
vicious  influences. 

Coming  down  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  this  dishonest 
and  piratical  crew  enter  the  halls  of  justice  and  demand  that  the 
laws  shall  not  be  enforced  against  the  members  of  their  various 
fraternities.  The  hands  of  prosecuting  attorneys  are  fettered  by  the 
command  of  political  "bosses,"  or  corrupted  by  the  ''hush- 
money  "  of  those  who  grow  rich  by  violating  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Underneath  the  surface,  hidden  from  public  view,  there  seems 
to  be  a  positive  understanding  between  political  leaders  and 
gambling  "bosses'*  that  if  the  gambling  "bosses  "  pay  liberally 
of  the  funds  dishonestly  taken  from  others,  in  support  of  local 
politics,  the  meml)ers  of  the  fraternity  so  i>aying  shall  have  im- 
munity from  interference  or  punishment  by  public  ofHoials. 

The  newspapers  are  brought  under  the  same  controlling  in- 
fluence by  this  fraternity,  and  while  one  column  will  give  a  sen- 
sational account  of  some  murder,  suicide,  embezzlement,  or  defal- 
cation growing  out  of  the  gambling  craze,  another  column  in  the 
pame  pa|)er  will  contain  an  account  of  the  race-track  and  city 
pool-room  gamblers,  giving  aid,  support,  and  enoonragement  to 
these  dishonest  schemes  by  a  daily  publication  of  "  tips  "  upon 
tlie  various  races. 

Illegal  liquor  traffic,  the  banking  gambling  game,  the  policy- 
shop,  the  pool  room,  the  vendor  of  filthy  publications,  each  and 
every  one  has  maintained  its  existence  by  a  system  of  paying 
prtlitical  blackmail  levied  by  political  leaders  or  officials  in  the  dis- 
trict where  it  belongs. 

The  time  has  come  when  thoughtful  men  should  arouse  them- 
selves to  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  future  of  this  nation  from 
these  degrading  influences.     The  demoralization  flowing  from 
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these  schemes  has  entered  the  marts  of  trade,  honeycombed  com- 
mercial institutions,  and  undermined  the  stability  of  banking 
corporations.  Our  young  men  are  rendered  dishonest  and  mined 
by  thousands  each  year.  Many  a  beautiful  home  has  been 
wrecked  by  the  downfall  of  a  once  honored  father  and  husband. 
A  blight  has  fallen  upon  public  interests.  Disorder  and  crime 
run  rampant,  while  the  ceaseless  miasma  arising  from  these  putrid 
streams  poisons  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

A  few  months  ago  in  Albany  a  prominent  society  man  with  a 
family  of  five  motherless  children  committed  suicide.  He  occu- 
pied a  position  of  great  responsibility.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  received  a 
handsome  salary.  After  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  de- 
faulter in  a  sum  of  more  than  $100,000  ;  that  he  had  betrayed  the 
trust  of  the  company  which  employed  him,  and  had  embezzled 
its  funds  to  gamble  with.  After  his  death,  although  his 
orphan  children  resided  in  a  large  and  beautifully  furnished 
house,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  food  to  supply 
their  wants  in  the  house,  and  neighbors  had  to  contribute  to 
their  support. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  a  few  days  ago  contained  an  account 
of  a  young  woman  who,  with  her  husband,  had  been  "  playing 
the  races."  The  husband  lavished  his  money  upon  the  profes- 
sional gambler  at  the  race-course  rather  than  support  his  wife. 
She  became  desperate,  went  out  upon  the  street,  and  in  cold  blood 
murdered  her  husband,  because  of  his  failure  to  support  her. 

Defalcations,  embezzlements,  forgeries,  thefts,  robberies, 
breaches  of  trust,  suicides,  and  murders  are  breaking  out  in  our 
midst  as  the  harvest  of  this  seed-sowing.  Yet  when  these  pro- 
fessional gamblers  are  brought  into  court  they  almost  invariably 
escape  with  a  nominal  fine,  and  that,  too,  under  a  law  which 
fixes  a  maximum  punishment  of  two  years'  imprisonment  and 

$1,000  fine. 

Anthont  Comstock. 
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TAMMANY  HALL  AND  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  THE  HOK.   RICHARD  CROKER. 


No  political  party  can  with  reason  expect  to  obtain  power,  or 
to  maintain  itaeif  in  power,  unless  it  be  efficiently  organized. 
Between  the  aggressive  forces  of  two  similar  groups  of  ideas,  one 
entertained  by  a  knot  of  theorists,  the  other  enunciated  by  a  well- 
compacted  organization,  there  is  such  a  difference  as  exists  be- 
tween a  mob  and  a  military  battalion.  The  mob  is  fickle,  bold, 
and  timid  by  turns,  and  even  in  different  portions  it  is  at  the 
same  time  swayed  by  conflicting  emotions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  mere 
creature  of  emotion,  while  the  drilled  and  compacted  battalion  is 
animated  and  supported  by  purpose  and  scientific  plan.  It  has 
leaders,  and  these  leaders  are  known  to  every  man  in  the  ranks 
and  possess  their  confidence.  It  is  thus  that  a  single  company 
of  infantry  is  able  to  quell  almost  any  popular  outbreak  in  a  city; 
and  a  regiment  is  completely  master  of  the  situation,  even  if  it  be 
outnumbered  by  the  malcontents  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or 
twenty  to  one. 

The  value  of  organization  in  the  case  of  politicial  parties  does 
not  appear  so  obviously  upon  the  surface  ;  but  in  point  of  fact 
organization  is  one  of  the  main  factors  of  success,  and  without 
it  there  can  be  no  enduring  result.  In  the  immense  republic  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  really  a  congress  or  union  of  over 
forty  separate  republics,  each  having  its  interests  more  or  less 
dissociated  from  those  of  the  others,  and  yet  acknowledging  the 
bond  of  a  common  political  interest,  the  organization  of  a  na- 
tional party  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  based  upon  a  system  of 
deferential  compromise,  and  be  an  aggregation.  The  Democrat 
of  New  York  and  the  Democrat  of  Iowa  are  agreed  on  certain 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  in  order  to  put  these  in  action  they 
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forbear  to  press  the  acceptance  of  ide&s  aa  to  which  tliojr  ^^^H 
variuTioe.  Thej  odI;  vot^  for  the  aumo  oandlilHte  once  id^^^l 
years  ;  at  other  ulections  the;  chuoac  Governors,  Repreeent^^^H 
etc.,  who  ara  at  liberty  to  eatertaiu  widely  diUoreut  «iewii  ^^^| 
tho  extent  to  which  certain  political  theories  should  be  ni^^^l 
operate.  Thus  ati  ultra  tariS-ro former  from  Nebraska  ^^^H 
very  mild  tariS-re former  from  some  redeemed  district  of  P«4^^^| 
vania  or  Magsachiisotts  may  each  be  an  excelkmt  Dcmoo^^^H 
home  ;  atid  tUcy  may  vote  harmoniously  as  CoogreBamoo  o^^^| 
tioiial  questions  ;  but  the  two  are  are  not  as  strong  and  effl^^^f 
as  if  they  were  both  members  of  some  political  club  wil^^^| 
watchword  and  one  purpose.  a^^H 

No  great  army  over  has  the  cohesive  power  of  a  regiment.  ^^| 
larger  the  mass  tho  less  perfectly  do  its  members  know  the  b^^H 
and  purposes  of  its  leader,  having  no  close  jier^onal  contitct^^^| 
him ;  but  in  ibe  regiment,  which  is  the  unit  and  typo  of  ml^^^l 
strength,  every  private  knows  his  captain  and  his  colo^^^f 
well.  In  the  course  of  service  he  sees  all  his  comrades  and  a^^^| 
in  array  ;  be  sees  the  officers  advance  and  salute  the  camin^^^f 
and  that  salute  returned,  and  thus  ex})eri«nces  the  spirit  ant^^^H 
pose  that  animttte  the  entire  body.  This  feeling  of  comtuoi^^^| 
pose  is  the  supreme  aim  of  military  organization  in  the  diti^^^H 
of  effectiveneHs  ;  and  a  compacted  and  select  political  *i^^^| 
society  is  governed  by  the  same  processes.  ^^^H 

It  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  truth  of  this  stato^^^^ 
that  local  political  organizations  composed  largely  of  dep^^^H 
men  of  revolutionary  tendencies  have  often  been  powerful ei^^H| 
in  government.     It  rather  proves  the  essential  verity  of  tfa«  pr&il 
oiple,  and   indicates   the  necessity  of  a  sound   jiolitJcal  buts. 
Cavalry  is  an  important  and   powerful  factor  in  war,  whethar  ifeji 
consist  of  a  hiTrdo  of  Scythian  robbers  following  some  inc^^MH 
fiend  of  strife,  or  of  a  gallant  "  Six  Hundred  "  chargisf  ^^^| 
some  Valley  of  Death  in  obe<1iunc(i  to  a  mistaken  ordor  ai^^^f 
by  a  fearless  and  trained  luoder.     When  wo  i^onsider  the  ){huQ^ 
turmoil  of  tho  French  Kevolution.  wo  cannot  fail  to  admire  tbo 
Buccoas,  the  influence,  the  resistless  power  of  the  Jacobin  Cluh, 
not  because  tho  club  was  praiseworthy,  since  its  actions  worn  ab- 
horrent, but  because  it  was  skilfully    organized  and  handled. 
When  ita  mpreseutatiTCis  sat  in  tho  oonvention,  they  knew  ttu 
ordont,  and  thoy  wore  itUo  comtcions  that  it  vm  thoir  bnalnf 
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carry  them  out.  They  acted  upon  the  principle  that  obedience 
to  orders  is  the  first  duty  of  the  soldier,  and  that  ''politics  is 
war/'  Chess  is  war  ;  business  is  war  ;  the  rivalry  of  students 
and  of  athletes  is  war.  Everything  is  war  in  which  men  strive 
for  mastery  and  power  as  against  other  mcn^  and  this  is  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  progress. 

The  city  of  New  York  to-day  contains  a  political  organization 
which^  in  respect  of  age,  skilful  management,  unity  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  oorrect  principles,  public  usefulness,  and,  finally, 
SQccess,  has  no  superior,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  equal,  in  politi- 
cal affairs  the  world  over.  I  mean  the  Tammany  Democracy, 
[  do  not  propose  to  defend  the  Tammany  organization  ;  neither 
do  I  propose  to  defend  sunrise  as  an  exhibition  of  celestial  me- 
chanics, nor  a  democratic  form  of  government  as  an  illustration 
of  human  liberty  at  its  best.  In  the  campaign  of  1891  almost 
the  only  argument  used  by  the  Republicans  against  the  Demo- 
crats was  the  assertion  that  Flower  was  the  candidate  of  a  cor- 
rupt political  club,  and  that  club  was  named  Tammany.  Tam- 
many .vas  accused  of  every  vice  and  crime  known  to  Republican 
orators  ;  it  was  a  fountain-head  of  corruption  ;  it  was  because  of 
it  that  every  farmer  throughout  the  State  could  not  at  once  pay 
off  his  mortgages;  it  took  forty  millions  annually  from  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  gave  them  nothing  in  exchange  for  it.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Democrats  lot  us  note  the  fact  that,  while  this 
torrent  of  abuse  was  being  poured  upon  the  heads  of  voters. 
Democrats  did  as  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  said  to  do  when 
the  clouds  are  opened, — '*  they  let  it  rain/'  Nobody  apologized 
for  the  misdeeds  of  the  alleged  malefactor  ;  the  Democrats  went 
before  the  people  on  legitimate  issues,  and  the  result  of  the  af- 
fair was  expressed  in  the  figures,  47,037  majority.  I  doubt 
if  the  Democracy  would  have  fared  anything  like  as  well  if  they 
had  defended  or  apologized  or  explained  away.  'MIe  who  excuses 
himself  accuses  himself"  is  a  time-worn  proverb.  They  let  Mr. 
Fassett  shout  himself  hoarse  over  "Tammany  corruption,"  and 
they  won  the  victory. 

In  fact,  such  a  defensive  attitude  would  have  been  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  basis  on  which  the  Tammany  Democracy  acts. 
A  well-organized  political  club  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  aggres- 
sive warfare.  It  must  move,  and  it  must  always  move  forward 
against  its  enemies.     If  it  makes  mistakes,  it  leaves  them  behind 
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and  gooa  aheaJ.     If  it  is  eaoumbered  by  useless  baggage  or  ti«lf4 

heartiid  or  traitorous  camp-followers,  it  cuta  tliem  off  and   gow 

ahead.     Wliile  it  dooa  not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  errDr,  it  doeil 

claim  to  be  always  aiming  at  succqbs  by  proper  and   lawfnH 

methods,  and  to  have  the  good  of  the  general  uommnnity  alwaya 

in  view  as  its  end  of  effort.     Sachan  organization  has  no  time  oq 

place  for  apotogiea  or  excuses;  and  to  indulge  in  them  woulfl 

bazard  its  existence  and  certainly  destroy  its  usefulness.  1 

The  city  and  county  of  New  York  comprise  a.  population  ofl 

noarly  two  millions  and   furnish  the  business  umitA   for  near-bn 

residents  who  represent  two  millions  more.      Tho  political  l>artyJ 

then,  that  is  uppermost   in   New  York  le^gi^latos  locally  for  tha 

liirgest  municipal  constituency  on  the  planet,  except  one.     Tha 

task  is  clearly  one  of  enormous  maguitude,  and  demands  a  com-J 

bination  of  skill,  enterprise,   knowledge,   resolution,  and    whaM 

is  known  as  "executive  ability,"  which  cannot  be  at  onr^e  mudq 

to  order,  and  cannot  be  furnished  by  any  body  of  theoristSt  iial 

matter  how  full  may  be  their  pockets  or  how   righteous   may  bfl 

their  intentions.     Since  the  Whig  party  went  out  of  (;xisteoce  tha 

Democrats  have  administered  tbe  affairs  of  New   York   QoantjM 

rarely  even  losing  the  mayoralty  except  on  personal  grounds ;  od 

ways  having  the  majority  in  the  Board  of  Alderman,   and   m  J 

rule  the  Sheriff's  and  County  Clerk's  offices.      And  at   ihnsnma 

time  tbe  guiding  force  of  the  New   York   Democracy   has  pra9 

ceeded  from  the  Tammany  organization.  I 

As  one  of  tho  members  of  this  organization,  I  simply  do  wbad 

all  its  members  are  ready  to  do  as  occasion  offers,  and  that  is,  Ufl 

stand  by  its  principles  and  affirm  its  record.    We  assert,  to  begiifl 

with,  that  its  systemns  adminiblo  in  theory  and  works  excellentlM 

well  in  practice.  There  are  now  twenty-four  Assembly  districts  iw 

the  county,  which  are  represented  in  an  Kxocuttve  Commitleo  hM 

one  member  from  each  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ovoreeo  n£l 

political  movements  in  his  district,  from  the  sessioiui  of  the  pril 

mariea  down  to  tho  final  counting  of  tho  ballots  aflvr  tho  election 

polls  are  closed.     This  member  of  the  Exucutivo  Committoo  ii  m 

oitixen  of  repute,  always  a  man  of  ability  and  good  executivfl 

tnuning.     If  he  were  uot,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  ofl 

hold  tlie  place.     If  he  goes  to  sleep  or  commits  overt  acts   tbafl 

shock  public  morality,  be  is  compelled  to  resign.   Such  oosnaltial 

U|ta|d|r  occur,  buoause  they  ore  not  the  natural  grovlli  of  the  ^JH 


I 
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torn  of  selecttOQ  which  the  organization  practices ;  but  when 
I'uiitnaiiy  diecovera  a  diseased  growth  in  her  organisoi,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  she  does  iiot  hesitate  at  its  extirpation. 

Coinciileiit  with  the  plan  that  all  the  Assembly  districts  shall 
bu  thoroughly  looked  after  by  eiperienced  leaders  who  are  in 
doM  touch  with  the  central  committees,  is  the  development  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  in  other 
wonis,  that  good  work  is  worth  paying  for,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  bo  good  must  be  paid  for.  The  affairs  of  a 
vast  community  are  to  be  administered.  Skilful  men  must 
odminiBter  them.  These  men  must  bo  compensated.  The 
principle  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  governa  the  work- 
ings of  a  railway,  or  a  bank,  or  a  factory ;  and  it  is  an  illus- 
tuition  of  the  operation  of  sophistries  and  ansonnd  moralities,  so 
much  in  vogue  among  our  closet  reformers,  that  any  persons  who 
hate  outgrown  the  kindergarten  should  shot  their  eyes  to  this 
obrions  truth.  Now,  since  there  must  be  officials,  andsince  these 
ofllmU  mnrt  be  paid,  and  well  paid,  in  order  to  insure  able  and 
constant  «'rvice,  why  ahonld  they  not  be  selected  from  the  mem- 
bvnhip  of  the  society  that  organizes  the  ricCories  of  the  dominant 
party? 

In  my  opinion,  to  ask  thisqnestionis  toanawerit.  And  I  add 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  enemies  of  Tammany  that  "  Tam- 
many elands  by  its  friends,"  is,  in  fact,  praise,  althongh  intended 
(or  ahuNft.  Tammany  then  stand  by  its  friends,  and  it  always  will 
nntil  some  siifli  change  occurs  in  human  affairs  as  will  make  it 
praiseworthy  and  boncHctal  that  a  man  or  nn  aesociution  should 
itand  by  his  or  its  enemies.  Wo  are  willing  to  admit  that  the 
logical  result  of  this  principle  of  action  would  bo  that  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  city  goTernraeut,  from  the  Mayor  to  the  porter  who 
makFS  the  (Iro  in  his  office,  should  be  members  of  the  Tammany 
organization.  This  would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  And  if  any 
one  of  them  commits  a  malfeasance,  he  is  jnst  as  responsible  to  the 
peopfe  aa  though  he  were  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  "  Union  League  " 
Of  aome  transient  "  Oitiiicns'  Reform  Association,"  and  he  will  at 
oooe  Bnd  himself  outride  of  the  Tammany  membership  also. 

Fearfully  and  wondorfnlly  made  are  the  tales  that  are  sent 
ont  into  the  mral  districts  touching  the  evil  effects  of  "Tammany 
rule."  Tlio  trembling  countryman  on  arriving  in  New  York 
to  fall  into  a  qunfjmire  of  muddy  streets,  and  while 
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struggling  through  these  quicksands  he  fears  the  bunco  man  on 
one  side  and  the  sandbagger  on  the  other.  Beaching  some  hotel, 
he  counts  on  being  murdered  in  his  bed  unless  he  double-lock  his 
door.  That  his  landlord  should  swindle  him  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
And  when  no  adventure  happens,  and  he  reaches  home  in  safety, 
he  points  to  himself,  among  his  neighbors,  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
a  survival  of  the  dangers  that  accompany  the  sway  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  New  York. 

The  facts  are  that  New  York  is  a  centre  to  which  the  crimi- 
nal element  of  the  entire  country  gravitates,  simply  because  it  of- 
fers at  once  a  lucrative  field  for  crime  and  a  safe  hiding-place. 
Therefore,  to  preserve  social  order  and  '*  keep  the  peace  "  in  New 
York  demands  more  ability  and  more  policemen  than  are  required 
in  country  solitudes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  right-minded  citi- 
zen who  attends  to  his  own  affairs  and  keeps  proper  company  and 
proper  hours  is  as  safe  in  New  York  as  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
the  most  violently  Republican  township  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
not  excepted.  Our  streets  are  clean  and  are  in  good  order  as  to 
the  paving,  except  where  certain  corporations  tear  them  up 
and  keep  their  rents  gaping.  Our  city  is  well  watered,  well 
lighted,,  and  well  parked.  It  is  conceded  that  we  have  the  best 
police  and  fire  departments  in  the  world.  Our  docks  are  being 
rapidly  improved,  and  will  compare,  when  completed,  with  the 
Liverpool  and  London  docks.  Our  tax- rate  is  lower  than  that  of 
dozens  of  other  American  cities  whose  affairs  are  not  nearly  so 
well  administered.  Nor  is  the  tax-rate  low  because  the  assessed 
values  are  high.  If  any  real-estate  owner  claims  that  his  property 
is  overvalued,  you  can  silence  him  at  once  by  offering  to  buy  it  at 
the  valuation.  Practical  real-estate  owners  know  that  the  county 
of  New  York  docs  not  over  assess  its  property-owners. 

That  the  Tammany  Hall  Democracy  will  largely  aid  in  organ- 
izing victory  for  the  national  ticket  next  November  is  beyond 
question.  The  national  Democracy  is  free  to  choose  whatever 
candidate  it  may  prefer.  Tammany  has  no  desire  to  dictate  or 
control  the  choice;  its  part  in  the  conflict  is  to  elect  the  candidate 
after  he  shall  have  been  named.  No  matter  what  Republican 
majorities  may  come  down  to  the  Harlem  River  from  the  interior 
of  the  State,  we  propose  to  meet  and  drown  them  with  eighty-fiye 
thousand  majority  from  New  York  and  Kings. 

RtniARD  Crokxb. 


THE  OLYMPIAN  RELIGION. 

I.— ITS  SOURCES  AND  AUTHORSHIP. 

BT  THE  BIOHT  HONOBABLE  WILLIAM   EWART  GLADSTONE. 


Bt  tub  Olympian  religion  I  mean  the  religion  of  the  Achai 
ana,  or  Greeks  of  the  Troic  period^  as  it  has  been  portrayed  in 
the  '•  Iliad"  and  the  ''  Odyssey.'' 

There  are  also  partial  indications  in  the  Poems  of  circum- 
jacent worships.  These,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed, 
ha?e  been  sometimes  strangely  mistaken  for  proofs  of  a  dual 
authorship.  They  are,  in  truth,  sketches  of  systems  prevailing 
beyond  Achaian  limits,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  important 
from  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  Olympian  scheme  prop- 
erly 80  called.  These  exotic  religions,  of  Troas,  of  the  further 
East,  and  of  the  South,  will  require  in  their  own  place  such 
notices  as  the  text  will  warrant. 

And  the  Olympian  religion  will  also  have  to  be  examined  on  its 
practical  and  ethical  side. 

It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  tliat  I  have  not  to  be- 
gin with  a  discussion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Homeric  question, 
but  simply  to  pass  it  by.  We  have  now  and  here  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  religious  presentations  in  the  Poems  simply  as  a 
collection  of  facts.  They  may  embrace  a  mixture  of  fable  and  of 
truth,  which  we  cannot  always  disentangle  from  one  another  ;  but 
both  the  fable  and  the  truth  are  facts  for  the  present  purpose. 
They  were  human  concepts ;  and  every  human  concept  is  a  fact  at 
least  of  the  conceiving  mind.  But  they  were  also,  as  cannot  be 
doubted,  based  upon  what  the  Poet  saw  and  learned  of  the  human 
society  or  societies  around  him;  and,  as  descriptions  of  prevalent 
usage  or  ideas,  they  are  facts  of  human  life,  belief,  and  experience. 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  present  my  inferences  from  the 
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Homeric  text  as  being  facta  like  those  of  the  tert  itself  ;    and 
placing  them  before  the  reader  it  will  be  my  duty,  to  the  utmi 
of  my  ability,  to  keep  the  two  visibly  distinct.     The  atmost  Ui 
of  my  hope  is  that  they  may  be  found  to  be,  in  the  main,  probiil 
inferences  from  the  language  of  the  test.     At  least,  they  are  c 
eeived  and  offered  with  the  iutention  of  conforming  in  every 
to  the  spirit  of  my  original.     It  may  be  right  to  add  that,  when  I 
began  the  scrioua  atiidy  of  Homer,  some  forty  years  ago,  I  bi-giia 
it  without  theory  or  prepossession  of  any  kind,  and   that  my 
endeavor  haa  been  to  let  his  text  lead  me  by  the  hand.     I  do  not. 
however,  deny  that  proposeesaion,  even  when  not  entertained  at 
the  outset,  may  be  acquired  during  the  earlier,  and  may  thl 
give  a   bias   to  the  later,  stages  of  a  pursuit.     If  I   have 
throughout  been  able  to  tread  the  beaten  path,  it  is  becanas'l 
think,  and  shall  give  reasons  for  thinking,  that  some  of  thi 
who  have  preceded  me  have  not  always  set  out  from  the  propn 
point  or  points  of  departure, 

A  treatment  of  the  subject,  thus  composed  of  facts  and  o(  de- 
ductions from  facts,  is  widely  different  from  the  method   whid 
has  been  sometimes  adopted  by  recent  writers.     That  method  9 
™  l»y  down  some  theory,  which  they  have  been  led  by  constdoffl 
tiona  extraneous  to  Homer  to  adopt,  as  to  the  origin  of  religiofl 
iind  then  to  read  the  Homeric  facta,  and  construo  them,  in  tfl 
ight  of   that  theory.     I  apeak  here  of  general  theories,  to  wblfl 
"  text  is  made  to  bend  ;  for  without  doubt  every  inference  nifl 
e  called  atheoryon  the  point  to  which  it  belongs.     I  speak,  thaM 
>  of  wide  and  sweeping  theories.     For  instance,  it  istuaghtfl 
^e  that  all  Aryan  religions  ore  founded  upon  natnre-worshjH 
'hat  Homer  dosorilwa  an  Aryan  religion  ;  conaetjoently  ^M 
Bt^'  '^A   ''^  ""^preaent  natural  objects,  and  his  text  is  to  bo  c^M 
,    ^^^'^'^'''liugly.     I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  ho  is  to  J 
^   18  riied  by  the  lawa  of  grammar  and  history,  and,  uexttothefl 
^  j'""8elf  carefully  compared  with  himself.  ■ 

been"  1*"°''*^*^ '''■'''•'"'"*  ^ '^"^^'^  ^i""™  "'®  method  which  ifl 
clasai'!  T^^^  '"variably  adopted  In  writing  on  what  is  torroed  fl 
the  It  1-  '"^"^''"'"Ky-  1  ''I*''™  to  separate  not  only  the  Greek  frfl 
irbip."' '""  "'ojr.  or  material,  but  aleo  to  separate  that  mste^J 
that  tei!''  '^"  to  the  olassical  and  properly  historical  period  ft<fl 
I  ^*OanBn  -'"^  "  Homerio  ;  and  which  may  be  called  prehistOflH 
^^_  't  iti  anterior  to  chronology  and  continoous  record.       fl 


ht^^_ 
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I  take  the  entire  evidence  of  Homer,  and  claim  that  he  be 
heard  alone  ;  that  he  be  allowed  to  tell  his  own  tale,  without  being 
tn  limine  contradicted,  hustled,  and  shouldered  out  by  other  wit- 
neascs,  who  have  another  tale  to  tell.  Their  tale  is  Greek,  but  is 
not  Achaian  ;  it  is  not  his  tale,  because  it  proceeds  from  different 
times  and  men,  and  witnesses  to  altered,  multiplied,  and  com- 
paratiTely  confused  traditions. 

No  ingenuity  can  weld  into  a  whole  the  Greek  religion  of  the 
classical  period.  But  I  hope  it  will  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  I  ask  for  a  severance  of  the  Homeric  from  the 
non-Homeric  material,  I  intend  to  disparage  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  gathered  from  Greek  literature  generally 
respecting  the  religion  of  that  race.  It  may  happen,  nay,  may 
often  happen,  that  writers  more  recent  than  Homer  may  present 
to  us  traditions  more  ancient.  For  example,  it  seems  plain,  even 
from  Homeric  evidence,  that  Hesiod  deals  much  more  largely  in 
pre-Hellenic  material  than  Homer  himself,  and  that,  moreover, 
with  every  presumption  of  fidelity,  and  without  any  suspicion  of 
having  tampered  with  his  materials  for  a  purpose.  This  remark 
has  its  application  to  the  later  Greek  authors  when  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  channels  of  popularly  transmitted  belief. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  to  me  to  appear  as  in  some  sort  the 
censor  of  any  writers  whose  method  I  seek  to  amend,  but  whose 
superiority  to  myself  I  readily  admit:  this  is,  in  truth,  the  only 
regret  I  have  had  to  feel  in  connection  with  a  peculiar,  delightful, 
and  profoundly  important  subject.  Those,  let  me  add,  from 
whom  I  may  seem  to  differ,  are  well  able  to  defend  themselves, 
should  they  think  that  defence  is  required.  They  have  also,  I 
think,  at  present  the  advantage  of  being  the  majority. 

Until  the  present  century  had  counted  several  decades  of  years, 
the  poems  of  Homer  were  loved  and  studied  among  us  as  magnifi- 
cent romances  with  more  or  less  of  foundation  in  the  world  of 
fact.  Distinguished  scholars,  like  Cyril  Jackson,  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  offered  to  his  memory  a  worship  alike  steady  and 
fervent.  Still,  the  historical  ingredient  in  these  immortal  works 
was  afloat  upon  the  great  sea  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  like  the 
island  of  Delos  in  the  well-known  legend,  unmoored,  and  unrelated 
to  any  authentic  records  of  the  past.  They  had,  indeed,  been 
made  the  object  of  the  fiercest  disintegrating  attacks  ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  these  attacks  that  we  are  in  great  part  indebted  for 
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tliat  serious  scrutiny  of  tlie  text,  iipou  tlie  comparatiTe  ii 
wliicli  h»a  beeu  a  chaructGrUtic  of  tins  more  receut  Homeric  abi 
This  examiiiatioQ  opeiied  to  the  I'eccut  inquirer  fields  of  Icdow1i| 
altogether  new.     As  anatomy  diacloaes  to  qb,  under  the  t 
nnbrokeo  texture  of  tlie  human   ekin,  a  eystem  of   bones  3 
sinews,  of  ducts  and  nerves,  bo  under  the  surface  of  the  Poems  tl 
has  lain  all  along,  and  there  is  now  perceivable,  the  entire  t 
work  of  contemporary  human  life.     The  several  ethnical  fH 
of    the   newly-compounded   Ac  bat  an   nation   became    in 
degree  diatingnishable  one  from  another ;  and  with  these  dis( 
tioos  there  rose  into  view  those  differences  of  religious  belief  J 
worship  which  severalty  of  race  and  local  origin  implied.     ll 
mit  that  I  have  here  to  make  an  assumption,  which  must  fori 
present  be  iin  assumption  only.     It  is  that  the  Acbaiau  or  C 
nation  was  a  composite  uation. 

In  the  next  place,  it  has  also  become  clear  that  the  celei 
or  preternatural  portion  of  the  great  human  dramas  repn 
in  the  poems  was  not  merely  secondary  or  ornamental,  but  } 
like  the  terrestrial  portion,  especially  in  the  "  Itiad,"  a  worl| 
consummate  art,  and  a  vehicle  of  rich  and  varied  traditions,  i 
ing  to  us  the  religious  beliefs  and   influences  known  at  a  i 
early  date  to  a  particular  aggregation  of  men,  which  a  loQfl 
perieuce  subsequently  proved  to  be  in  natural  gifts  the  most  r 
endowed  of  all  known  raoes.     At  the  same  time,  so   far  i 
nology  is  concarnod,  I  apprehend  that  all  research,  based  upoiu 
text,  has  tended  rather  to  tengtiien  than   to  shorten  the  iut< 
supposed  to  lie  between  the  date  of  the  Poems  and  the  cla 
period  of  Greece. 

While  a  way  was  thus  openeil  by  which  to  penetrate  fail 
and  further  into  the  mine  of  the  Poems  of  Homer  by  the  I 
which  they  thomaelves  afforded,  new  and   powerful  aoarc 
information  were  most  opportunely  opened  from  without, 
generous  and  life-long    enthusiasm    of   Dr.   Schliem«nn, 
unhappily  deceased,  led   him   to   undertake  excavations  wH 
have  contributed,  in  a  certain  manner  and  measure,  to  suppi 
the  hifitaricai  character  of  the  "Iliad."  and  to  establish  a  o 
tion  botW(^(;n  prehistoric  Greece  and  the  Egypt  of  the  monn^ 
ments.       Of  direct  and   sweeping  rosultx   in   mlation   to  reli- 
gion we  can   hardly  speak   in  connection   vrith   this  genoroiijj 
toil ;    but  the  general  effect  has  been,  in  whatever  d«gr« 
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accredit  the  PoemB,  and  to  favor  the  presumptiou  of  their  high 
antiquity. 

Mach  larger,  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  has  been  the 
knowledge  derived  from  those  researches  in  Egypt  and  in  Assyria 
which,  during  the  second  and  following  quarters  of  the  century, 
have  carried  light  into  wide  regions  previously  most  obscure,  and 
have  establish^  as  history  much  that  was  theretofore  speculation. 
These  systems  of  knowledge  have  required,  and  have  justly  ob- 
tained, the  scientific  names  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  Both  of 
them,  but  the  second  in  particular,  have  shed  an  altogether  novel 
and  unexpected  light  upon  the  Poems  of  Homer,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  subject  of  religion.  They  establish  the  eastern  and 
southern  derivation  of  a  number  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  Homeric  system,  and  in  so  doing  they  may,  i>erhaps,  be 
found  to  supply  in  some  degree  a  link  between  the  Poems  and 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  before  us  the  outline  at  least  of 
copious  materials  for  a  distinct  and  separate  work  on  the  religion 
of  the  Homeric  Poems.  And  it  is  high  time,  as  I  contend,  to 
recognize  that  we  possess,  in  these  Poems,  a  large  treasure  of 
knowledge,  archaeological  in  the  widest  sense,  as  a  record  of  the 
ideas  and  beliefs,  as  well  as  the  acts  and  characters,  of  the 
earliest  fathers  of  the  Greek  nation.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  rerord 
fuller  and  more  instinct  with  life  than  any  other  equally  ancient 
rei'onl  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  attested  from  within 
by  its  own  self-consistency,  and  now,  after  running  the  gantlet  of 
BO  many  ages,  further  attested  from  without  by  the  results  of 
Egyptian  and  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  discovery. 

There  are  other  and  very  special  reasons  for  an  endeavor  to 
extricate  the  subject  of  Homeric  religion  from  the  confusing 
associations  by  which  it  has  so  long  been  fettered  and  defonnod, 
and  to  secure  for  it  its  due  place  in  the  history  of  human  thought 
as  well  as  of  human  life. 

What  I  claim  for  Homer  is  not  supremacy  or  infallibility  as  a 
guide  in  our  inquiries  respecting  Hellenic  religion.  Any  such 
claim  is  to  be  repudiated,  were  it  only  because  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  as  we  view  the  field  before  us,  at  what  point  in  the  general 
tissue  of  the  Poems  the  work  of  literary  manipulation  ends,  and 
the  practical  and  historical  record  begins.  Even  in  the  Christian 
churches,  resting,  as  they  do,  upon  a  strong  dogmatic  and  his- 
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loric  basis,  there  is  r  wide  space  between  tbu  restricted  theory  »( 
their  necessary  books,  or  documents,  and  the  living  and  warkJog 
eystem  of  their  offidul  teuchers  and  disciploa.  Much  mora  must 
we  guard  ngainst  precipitate  assumption  when  we  liaro  to  deal 
with  the  oSort  of  a  poet  to  present  a  systenintic  religion  without 
the  guidance  of  commanding  aiitliority,  and  in  the  face  of  Iho 
problems  offered  by  national  conditions  as  yet  unadjusted.  Yet. 
lifter  every  dednction,  there  is  much  to  affirm.  We  have  bi-foro 
us  a  witness  independent,  solitary,  and  of  unsiirpussed  crcatire 
and  constructive  powers.  In  the  wide  range  of  his  Poems,  he 
speaks  to  us  with  a  self-eonaiatency  not  less  remarkable  than  IiiJi 
consummate  art.  What  lie  has  to  say,  he  only  has  to  say.  From 
the  depths  of  a  prehistoric  period,  and  aerosa  the  eea  of  centuries 
that  separate  him  from  classical  Greece,  he  conveys  to  us  utter- 
ances with  which  there  is  really  nothing  to  compare.  The  Hymns 
called  Ilomeric  ivre  evidently  the  product  of  actvilization  different 
from  his,  seated  in  the  Asiatic  Greece,  and  built  np  after  the 
Dorian  conquest.  Still  leas  of  his  spirit,  if  more  of  his  facta, 
can  be  found  in  the  "  Theogony  "  of  Ilesiod,  which  contlictti  with 
Homer  on  a  number  of  vital  points,  and  which  almost  bisars  to 
the  Poems  of  Homer  the  relation  borne  by  an  almannc  to  a  bis- 
lory. 

My  claim  for  Homer  is  that  he  is  worth  hearing  for  himt«lf. 
and  on  his  own  ground,  apart  from  the  jangle  of  discordant 
voices.  No  one,  early  or  late,  except  himself,  has  cxhibjtotl 
to  us  the  early  Achaian  religion  with  coniprehensivonesa  atw) 
elaboration.  Nowhere  else  are  its  features  so  prononnced 
that  their  essential  character  is  legible  beyond  mistakp.  All 
this  ia  on  the  surface  of  the  case.  But  we  are  also  invilc«l 
to  mine  below  the  surface,  and  to  see  whether,  when  we 
have  classified  his  deities  according  to  their  ethnical  rulationa, 
we  may  not  find  ourselves  introducefl  to  the  actual  proccaa 
by  which  Achaian  religion  Ijocame  what  it  was,  and  which 
gives  to  us  an  analysie  of  the  nation,  as  well  us  of  it«  tli<»ux.'liy, 
and  assigns  to  each  of  its  main  ingredients  its  proper  place  and 
work  in  the  formation  of  the  compound.  I  aeek,  then,  to  eitrt- 
cate  Homer  and  his  testimony  from  the  chaotic  mawi  accnmnlated 
by  BO  many  countries  and  agi'S,  and  to  sot)  what  lrj»on«  hi>  may 
hav«  to  teach  us.  Not  that  he  will  teach  na  everything.  Bnt  ho 
will  tc-aoh  us  something  :  wUpri>as  the  method  nut  DOtiomiDonlj 
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parsued  seems  to  be  a  contrivance  for  destroying  all  hope  of  access 
to  the  religion  of  Greece  in  its  embryonic  and  most  plastic  stages. 

No  great  difficulty  will  perhaps  be  found  in  admitting  that 
the  testimony  of  Homer  should  be  received  as  separate  from  and 
superior  to  that  of  the  classical  literature,  with  reference  to  the 
religion  of  Greece,  on  account  of  the  wide  and  silent  tract  of  time 
by  which  it  precedes  that  literature.  But  still  we  may  be  asked 
to  give  some  reasons  why  we  are  to  demand  a  similar  severance 
and  precedence  for  the  poet  as  against  the  Hymns  commonly 
termed  Homeric  and  the  works  of  Hesiod,  inasmuch  as  these, 
like  the  *•  Iliad"  and  the  " Odyssey/' partake  of  the  prehistoric 
character.    To  this  reasonable  question  I  reply  as  follows. 

Among  the  so-termed  Homeric  Hymns,  that  which  is  addressed 
to  Apollo  is  the  one  which  may  best  claim  the  title  of  so  high  a 
parentage  on  account  of  the  touching  passage  cited  by  Thucydides,* 
and  of  the  claim  to  Homeric  originality  which  that  passage  itself 
seems  to  contain.  But,  as  I  conceive,  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  by 
an  examination  of  the  text  and  contents  of  that  Hymn,  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  Homer,  but  belongs  to  a  later 
author,  f 

The  case  of  Hesiod,  who  has  sometimes  even  been  deemed, 
however  strangely,  to  be  older  than  Homer,  requires  a  separate 
consideration. 

Among  the  instances  which  may  be  adduced  of  misleading 
method,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  practice  of  dealing  with 
Homer  and  Hesiod  as  twin  authorities  for  the  Achaian  religion. 
Thus  Rinck  J  speaks  of  *'  the  ancient  poets/'  and  says  that 
"  in  Hesiod  and  Homer  " — there  is  not  even  the  sorry  preference 
of  ''Homer  and  Hesiod'* — "we  find  the  general  structure  of 
Hellenic  religion  completed."  Now,  it  is  true  that  a  number  of 
names  and  particulars  found  in  Homer  are  also  found  in  Hesiod  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  truth. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  period,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Dorian  conquest,  in  which  the  poems  of  Homer  had 
been  ejected  from  the  country  together  with  the  more  civilized 
llullenic  tribes  *.  and  the  ancient  tradition,  which  connects  him 
with  Lycurgus,  may  mean  that  he  was  reimported  by  that  lawgiver, 
possibly   from   his  being  esteemed  as  a  great  war  poet,  which 

*I1L.1U  tS6e"HomericS7iiohronl8m**(187S).ParlI..Chap.  IV. 

t  **  Religion  dec  HeUenen/'  VIII.  (Zarioh,  1855.) 
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was  apparently  his  loading  excellence  iu  tho  eyes  ul  AriMtophan  J 
IleHiod  miiy  have  livtxl  in  Buiotia  before  Lycurgus,  but  probt 
during  tbia  period.  In  nny  cnse,  we  find  canfounded  togetberl 
him  itll  thutin  Homer  ffua  the  subject  of  keen  disc  rim  inatiou. 
Olympiun  religion  of  Homer  was  national,  politioal,Uieft»throd 
iiml  of  highly  Huiuatltic  construction,  all  Uie  parts  of  it  standi 
in  due  and  orderly  relation  to  oneanotUur.  But  tliu  "  Thoogoin 
of  llesiod  is  neither  national,  nor  political,  nor  (in  auydistiucl^ 
manner)  theanthropic ;  nor  is  it  scientific  iu  any  sense  big 
tlurn  that  of  a  series  of  catalogues.  Foreign  and  domestic  ele- 
meuts,  urcliaic  and  na:sceut  or  embryonic  cults,  are  all  aet  down 
side  by  aide  without  distinction.  Above  alt^  tbeyatnre-poweraa 
large,  including  a  multitude  of  abstractions  such  as  Uhoos,  Krob; 
Night]  and  many  more,  whom  Romer  virtually  deposes,  a 
stored  to  their  high  places  iu  the  tiueags  from  which  the  thcarti 
is  derived. 

The  comparison  between    the    two    poets    is,   indoodt 
tremely  curious.      Bi.^3idea  considerable  coincidenoo,  and 
great  divergence,  in  direct  statement,  we  may  observe  that  Hoi 
manifestly  the   more  modern  of  the  two,  imitates   Hotnor  i 
multitude  of  particulars.       He  oonstautly  u«es   "Olympian'* 
an  epithet  for  his  divinities,  but  he  has  also  imitations  wbiol 
much  more  apocific.     For  iustunoo,  he  introduces  tho  nam 
[rig,  of  whom  wo  fail  to  find  any  trace  in  the  religion  of  hisbi 
Gieoce,  and  whom,  accordingly,  Hesiod  could  not  well  be  lei 
csmmomonite  except,   as  I  am  tempted  to  say,  in  a  rather  b 
following  of  Homer.     But  bis  departures  from  Uomor,  i 
and  inspirit,  are  not  less  remarlcable.     In  the  well-romembeoj 
meeting  oF  Zeus  and  Heri)  ou  .Mount  Ida.  Homer  graces  i 
veils  the  occurrence  by  introducing  the  immediate  and  apt 
noons  growth  beneath  them  of  (lowers  and  Cresb  hertx^ii; 
tribute  of  Earth  to  the  head  of  Olympoa.     Now   in  Zona  1 
was,  along  with  sensuality,  a  certain  majesty,  and  i<von  a  oai 
ritfinement.     But  Heaiod  borrows  the  same  figure  first  for  Aj 
ditJt.t  who  in  Homer  has  no  command  over  any  natural  ag 
except  tbat  of  impure  pusKion,  and  secondly  for  foaeidouit  * 
in  the  Poems,  notwithstanding  his  extraction  and  prero^rotiirt 
iu  oiiaructer  little  better  than  an  eibibitioa  of  ahear  wilnwl  t 
without  any  moral  or  tranacendcntal  element.   It  is  not  toon 
•Atltlflpli..  Ilnlr  .  l.nai.         I  Thaoc.,  IM.         ]  Itnd.  m-ta. 
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to  say  that  the  work  of  Hesiod,  most  valuable  without  doubt  in  its 
own  sphere^  is  not  only  different  from^  but  even  alien  to,  the 
works  of  Homer. 

The  Earth,*  or  Oaia,  repressed  in  the  Homeric  scheme,  and 
divested  of  all  but  physical  attributes,  is  the  progenitress  of  the 
Heaven  of  Hesiod.  Okeanos  is  their  joint  offspring ;  whereas  he  is 
in  Homer  the  first  ancestor  of  gods  and  men.f  Hesiod,  again, 
makes  Earth  the  parent  of  Kronos,  and  with  him  of  the  strangest 
miscellany  of  abstractions  and  realities. |  But  in  truth,  and 
speaking  at  large,  nothing  can  in  spirit  be  more  alien  to  Homeric 
ideas  than  to  derive  the  Olympian  rulers  from  Oaia,  the  most 
material,  the  coarsest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  among  all  the  objects  of 
the  Nature-worship  that  he  deposed. 

For  another  instance,  Briareus,  in  Homer, §  is  the  son  of  the 
exotic  Poseidon,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  Kronos.  In  Hesiod 
the  son  becomes  the  uncle,  for  Briareus  is  a  brother  of  Kronos, 
as  are  th«  Cyclop  family.]  Again,  the  Erinues,  in  Homer  a 
creation  of  singular  nobleness,  are  in  Hesiod  sisters  of  the  rebel 
Gigantes.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  note  all  the  contradic- 
tions between  the  '^  Theogony,''  on  one  side,  and  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Homer,  on  the  other.  I  will  close  with  two  instances 
which  will  stand  instar  omnium.  The  great  Athene  is,  in  Homer, 
conspicuous  for  the  universality  of  her  gifts  ;  and  her  being  the 
war-goddess  figures  only  as  a  kind  of  secondary  attribute.  But 
in  the  tl^ree  lines  of  the  *'Thoogony"  which  relate  her  birth  and 
character,  »the  whole  description  is  one  of  war,  tumult,  and  terror. 

Again^  when  ^esiod  introduces  Iris,!"  the  ethereal  creation  of 
Homer,^the  most  remote  of  all  his  divine  company  from  associa- 
tion with  the  nature-cult,  he  makes  Thaumas,  a  son  of  Nereus,  her 
father,  and  a  daughter  of  Okeanos  her  mother  ;  utterly  confound- 
ing together  the  things  which  Homer  labors  hardest  to  keep  apart. 

Except  that  the  rule  of  Zeus  and  his  court  is  set  forth  as  the 
actually  prevailing  system  in  both,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets  confuse  rather  than  illustrate  one  another ;  and  the  rural, 
local,  industrial,  pacific  muse  of  Hesiod  **  stands  in  a  contrast 
almost  ludicrous  with  the  great  works  which  Homer  addresses  for 
man  to  man,  and  which  have  conveyed  the  whole  world  of  his  day 
to  all  the  worlds  of  all  the  succeeding  generations.      The  **  The- 

'TbaocUl        tibid,  ISS.    n..  XIV..  201.  90S.        t  Theoi?..  129-137.        f  R.  I.,  404. 
i  ThMg.,  138. 149.  t  Theog..  237,  266.  **  *  Works  aDd  Days."  f.  19. 
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ogony"  only  tonchea  Homer  to  darken  hini ;  nor  does  it  throw 
upou  the  origins  of  Hellenic  nutionulil.y  or  religion  so  much  as  a 
single  ray  of  light.  And  those  two,  opposed  &t  evory  point  of 
deeper  meaning,  even  when  the  statements  of  fact  eeem  to  ooin- 
cide,  are  treated  almost  aa  if  they  had  been  twin  arlixts,  jmntly 
employed  in  a  common  work.  Thiii  ia  the  method  of  jirucei.'diug 
which  it  seems  to  me  necessary  not  only  to  renounce,  but  to 
reverse,  if  we  are  ever  to  find  any  true  and  proStable  meaning 
in  the  old  Olympian  religion. 

The  work  of  Rinck,  which  I  have  quoted,  is  now  of  old  dale. 
And  it  is  well  known  that  the  German  experts  have,  during  the 
present  century,  been  bo  unequivocally  the  leaders  of  tho  world 
in  classical  research  that  our  debt  to  them  is  one  pi'rhapa  neod- 
lesa  to  acknowledge,  and  certainly  impossible  to  overstate.  But, 
so  far  aa  I  know,  they,  as  well  as  the  scholars  of  other  countries, 
have,  with  the  one  distinguished  eiception  of  Nagelsbach,"  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  Homeric  evidence  as  if  it  were  simply  part 
and  parcel  of  a  homogeneous  common  stock,  which  continued  la 
a  gradual  course  of  w^cuninlation  down  to  and  tnclnding  th« 
Koman  period.  I  hope  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  gratitude, 
or  with  respect,  to  say  that  this  continuance  can  hardly  he  dae  to 
a  reasoned  and  deliberate  conviotion,  but  may  have  sprung  from  a 
usage  which  needs  only  to  be  questioned  in  order  to  be  discarded. 

Tho  severance  now  proposed  of  the  Homi;ric  from  the  later 
Greek  system  of  religion  is,  in  truth,  at  once  a  necessity  and  aa 
advantage.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  necessity,  for  without  this 
uo  clear  and  consistent  picture  of  the  religion  can  bo  presented 
either  for  tho  heroic  or  for  the  classical  period.  If  we  take  tbfl 
great  hnman  characters  described  by  Homer,  such  aa  AchiHuK, 
Helen,  Odysseus,  Hector,  we  find  that  in  the  hislorio  timo  their 
aspects  were  blurred  and  their  outlines  shifted,  so  that  the  general 
cHect  was  sorionsly  or  entirely  altered.  And  even  so  it  is  with 
the  Homeric  deities.  In  Homer  we  find  portraits  of  them  drawn 
and  finished  with  consummate  care ;  so  drawn  that  a  sculptor, 
if  deeply  imbued  with  Homeric  study,  would  bo  able  to  prwcrro 
the  individualities  of  theOlymjjian  court  us  faithfully  asth<»«o( 
Agamemnon's  council.     But  with  reference  to  the  aggnfnta  of 

* Nltteliboch.  "Homnlschs  Tb^olafElc,"  NftrBberK-  Wl-  PraoBdod  hf  tb* 
"Nuhhoinuiuha  TliAulivlablii  Bsr  AlHiiinilftr.  "  Kftni1i«rK.  ISBI  Tb«  "Mltfe- 
olaKladarlUu."  byDr.Vtia  Sjtal  {HuUDiit.  U77).  contrlbuio*  tlUlaoraMblaihi 
(lueldutD  tb*  (ubjaet. 
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the  lioitiea  of  tbo  historic  period,  Euch  an  attempt  would  clearly 
be  (lesjioratG.  The  Apollo  ie  lowered  and  fundamentally  changeil ; 
tbe  Art-e  wid  the  Aphrodite  are  promoted,  nay,  almost  pitch- 
fork«d,  into  u  now  position  ;  the  common  properties  of  deity  en- 
croach on  tbe  distinctive  ;  all  true  personality  is  enfeebled.  In 
Uie  ca«e  of  the  Erinuea,  nothing  leas  than  a  disastrous  revolution 
is  brought  about.  The  ethical  color  is  itself  affected.  So  is  the 
aaaac'tation,  Drjiolity.  What  is  a  true  picture  of  the  Olympian 
•Tiitt^m  uf  Homer,  witb  its  power  and  habit  of  collective  action, 
wonld  be  an  untrue  picture  for  the  classical  period ;  and  vice  vemd. 
Bat  there  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  the  separate  treatment 
of  tbfl  llomerio  scheme  of  religion.  In  the  examination  of  the 
prehistoric  religions  generally,  it  is  felt  that  they  extend  over 
long  periods  of  time  in  which  great  changes  must  have  tukcn 
plnc«^  It  follows  that,  in  the  muss  of  particulars  presented  to  us, 
lotDO  arc  older,  some  newer;  but  that  we  have  no  effective,  or 
CTPn  ptMsiblc,  means  of  separating  the  old  from  the  new.  Now, 
tetuj  suppose  that  insomeoue  of  tlietse  cases  we  should  find  that 
wo  were  able  to  note  a  certain  portion,  or  a  certain  form,  of  thuir 
puticiilam,  as  absolntoly  original,  or,  at  any  rate,  aa  lying  near 
tbv  source ;  again,  as  being  thereby  distinguished  broadly  from  all 
tbe  rest ;  ami  aa  forming  a  point  of  departure  from  which  the 
mewurements  of  the  rest  could  be  taken.  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
tbe  gMn  would  bo  immense  ?  and  that  now  lights,  decisive  in 
tbeir  character,  would  or  migbt  be  thrown  upon  the  most  import- 
Wit  questions  ?  For  example,  we  should  obtain  data  of  a  posi- 
ti re  character  towanls  determining  whether  the  history  of  ancient 
rdigion,  aa  it  grows  older,  exhibits  at  all,  and.  if  an,  in  what  par- 
ticulars, the  notes  of  an  upward  or  of  a  downward  movement. 
But  this  high  vantage  ground  is  exactly  what  is  found  ready  to 
our  bands,  in  the  citse  of  the  Olympian  religion,  through  the 
poems  of  Uomor.  He  is  the  only  primitive  author  who  has  treated 
tbe  subject  of  religion  systematically,  and  has  presented  it  to  us, 
flnt  aa  an  organic  whole,  and  next  as  an  organic  whole  tliat  still 
earried  u|>on  it,  in  his  day,  the  notes  of  its  derivation  from  yet 
earlier  sources.  With  this  we  should  compare  all  the  later 
formi,  andit  should  supply  a  standard  which  forms  an  element 
o(  the  caao  when  we  proceed  to  measure  them. 

W.     E.     CrLADiJTOSB. 


TOU  CLtV.— so,  i'i'i. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

The  policy  I  hsTC  outlined  in  mj  article  "  How  to  Attack  tha  Tftriff,'  in 
tbls  iiumber  o(  The  Review,  baa  already  been  received  wltb  great  (afar  by 
joumata  representing  tbe  business  induatrica  of  the  country.  It  la  conncrva- 
tive  in  Its  methods,  and  will  not  alanu  any  legitimate  iudUBtriFa  or  lead  to 
embarrass  production  or  trade  of  soy  kind.  On  the  contmry,  It  Is  bcllcttd 
that  all  industries  will  be  promoted  and  general  proaperlty  will  njault  trom 
the  adoption  of  this  policy. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  comprehended.  Tboae  wbo  bars 
paid  but  little  attention  to  economic  questions  wlU  have  no  ditficnlty  la 
comprehending  the  method  of  attairk  or  of  luiderstanding  tlie  resultit  wlilcli 
will  follow.  It  has  tbe  further  advantage  of  permitting  a  abort  session 
of  Congresa,  and  thus  enabling  Bepresentatives  to  return  to  their  coiuullu- 
entaat  theearlleat  time  practicable.  It  will  enable  tbe  House  to  fully  Ria)i 
out  atid  determine  its  line  of  policy  before  the  meeting  o(  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Couveotion,  so  tbM  conftisioii  and  uncertainty  will  be  prevented,  and 
the  platform  of  tbe  piirty  which  may  be  adopted  at  the  National  Conraillon 
con  be  in  perfect  harmony  wltb  the  policy  of  tbo  Democrattc  RvpmacDt*- 
lives  la  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  composed  of  llfti*en  Beprcnenla- 
tlves,  eleven  of  whom,  including  the  ttve  Republicans,  rvald*  tn  Nortbcm 
States.  No  charge  of  Southern  sectlopallsm  can  be  alleged  iir  niaiulalnwl 
against  this  committee,  or  againat  any  measure  Ihat  It  may  THMiuimeud. 
Tbe  great  manufacturing  and  producing  Slates  of  Uie  coontry  are  rcprv- 
»ionted,  and  every  messuro  produced  will  have  in  view  the  promotion  of  the 
best  iulerests  of  the  country,  both  nianufOL'tltring  ojiil  h^IciiI  mral. 

Wm.  U.  Spkimukh. 


THE  FLOUR  OF  THE  FUTUllE. 
WtLAT  port  has  science  in  tbe  makinti  of  bread  t    To  what  eiC«nl  lias 
tbls  staple  article  of  food  been  Improved  ami  benefited  by  the  ImmeDap 
strides  luada  in  sclentitlc  knowledge,  applicable  to  iiliiii).''t  uviry  lj(  lirr  ull- 
elft    There  SOI' ms  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  i^  ■,  '-nl 

untrltlaus  quail tlea  of  ill) ur  ;  of  the  prciCDaso((erRii:ii: 

ingofgasvalnbakmit:  ot  LheclTiict  of  tbaalMDnceoi  ^.j 

cartaio  ingnxlliint  in  bread.    It  la  true  that  Itm  in-  it 

whiter  than  that  of  our  torDfathcn  i  It  tnaybe  lij^hter,  [ruiit  iti''  n<Iili!ic>n  of 
MUflclol  baking-powdtrra  aiid  stiiiUor  coropounda ;  tint  w  it  tivtt«r,  man 
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wholeacme,  antrltlous,  and  dlgefitlblo  t  Compared  nith  the  making  aDcl  the 
compoaitloD  of  bread,  whlcb  evet7bod7  consumes,  there  is  ten  timuB  as  much 
MleiiDe  CTiiploj-ed  In  the  making  of  twer,  ReceDtl;  Edward  Atkinson,  ot 
Baatoo,  wbof  e  pursuit  of  economical  problems  is  a  national  sdTaatBge,  said  : 
"  Wbkt  la  the  umount  ol  Bclentlflc  labor  and  application  to-da;  twElowod  on  the 
tcopor  rtiBnlatlon  of  Iho  formpnllug  process  In  tho  brewing  ol  beer  I  Wo  all  know 
thatererj  brewer  ot  any  pramlnenoe  baslor  Ills  galdaiice  a  obomlcal  labaratary: 
Lbal  Ib«pn>ctlcal  men  Intrusted  wlih  tbe  maDBKemeoC  sad  superlDtDndcn™  of  the 
ITDCOB  are  picked  ami  selact^d :  baie  Brent  eioerlcnoe,  thorouitb  training,  and  can 
nnnmand  the  bishest  remDneratioii  for  Ibeir  woTk,  whsn  well  inrforoied.  Millions 
ufdallarsparirearanoipeadad  in  tbeoffirt  to  make  the  beer  as  palutablo  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  Insure  a  perfect  uolformltr  and  predse  quatitf  of  the  same." 

In  ciTlliied  GcrmaJi;,  the  man  who  should  venture  to  adulterate  or  even 
dilate  beer  goes  to  pnsou,  followed  by  disgrace  and  the  tmjirecatlona  ot  Ilia 
follow  citLeens.  The  man  who  should  take  it  Into  hia  bead  to  adulterate 
braad  might  do  so  with  Imptmity,  as  long  as  he  avoids  mti^Mlucing  poisonous 
■abBtances. 

The  demand  has  been  made  for  white  bread;  fashion  calls  for  It;  the 
tniUon  bate  complied.  Mechanical  skill  tiaa  come  to  their  asaiHtance,  and 
arer;  pkrtol  tbc  wheat  which  would  tend  to  darken  the  Sour  Is  t>elng  re- 
moved with  a  prM^lslon  and  thoroughness  which  are  simply  wonderful.  But 
dots  Uiia  bend  to  make  the  bread  better  I  Does  It  give  the  worklngman  a 
grvaler  return  for  his  hard-earned  loaff  Doen  this  reflaed  miltiriR  process 
Ki*«  to  Iboconvalcaclng  invalid,  to  the  growing  child,  mni-e  strength  and 
nutriment  than  did  the  old-bwbiouod  dark  bread  1  The  answer  to  tho  fore- 
RolnsqacalionsM  decidedl;  m  tbe  negative.  Indeed,  oti  the  other  hand,  it 
ta  llppOMible  to  tBtimate  tho  injur;  done  by  tbe  elltuinatlon  of  the  most 
Tkhwble  conatit cents  of  thegntin.  A  prominent  English  physician,  when 
dlscuMtng  thlaqaMtloa,  baa  recently  said  : 

"WlMataod  water  oontatn  all  tbe  eteuienis  usoesBarr 'or  man,  and  for  the  bard- 
worklDKinan.  loo.  n'herela  the  dibd  that  con  exist  on  onrVroMnt  white  bread  and 
watfrt  Tharu  liao  old  Juke  abont  doelAcs  betas  la  leaKne  wltb  undertakers  :  It 
would  mtbor  appear  as  II  tbe  mlllerB  and  bakers  were  in  tho  doctors'  pny,  as  if,  ware 
U  not  (or  them,  and  tor  tbe  white  brood  thi-y  are  so  lenious  In  prod utrlng.  tho 
itDCUm  would  bav*  less  to  do,  BeparstiDR  tbo  brua  froni  tho  flour  bacaiiiB  fnahlon' 
able  al  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  fashion  orvalvd  the  dental  pro- 
Hwluii.  which,  wltb  Its  large  manufaelurlDg  ludostrlos.  has  grown  up  wltbln  the 
last  two  geaerattona  It  hasreaohed  lis  preaeut  magnitude  only  became  onr  toad 
IS  systonwUnally  dnpnveil  o(  lime,  of  salts  and  phosphorlo  acid,  the  creators  oinurvn 
bene,  and  tlMUe,  nrhlcb  especially  are  so  slgually  absent  froui  our  modern  whlto 
bcud." 

Wbat  wn  nerd  la  a  reversal  of  tho  opinion  which  demands  a  white, 
stATcli;  Aour.  We  furtbtrrueed  a  milling  proocas  which  will  grind  tbe  whole 
InnTof  the  wheat  Iflsncb  Oneness  that  the  grain  will  not  act  aa  an  irrlbuit 
on  tit*  mombnuie  of  the  alomacb  and  bowels.  It  ia  well  known  that  the 
Rsrm  at  tho  wb«at  oou talus  a  high  percentage  of  ash  and  pboapboric  acid, 
and  also  Cat :  indeed,  the  germ  contains  almost  all  tbe  fat  of  the  grain,  and 
ltUi0«(omb«comesone  of  tbe  moat  Important  elements  ol  food.  Tbesllght 
dtoMloratlon  of  the  Hour  which  Is  caused  by  its  presence  has.  however,  con- 
dcKUMd  it,  and  lo  the  modem  ■yst«m  of  dreasuig  white  Hour  tt  ts  discarded. 
For  nnch  the  same  rraaon  the  celluloM  and  the  ceroaline.  which  are  port  of 
also  auadvlsably  cut  onU    This  cerealine  is  one  ot  the  lUMl 
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Important  of  the  Holable  olbaioenDidB  In  respect  to  tbe  eaergj  oritJi  which  it 
•tlacka  the  starch  of  the  graiu  uul  eonverta  it  Into  a  species  ol  sufRU'.  call«d 
maltoM  or  ileiUoM.  It  also  has  a  diaelAtic  •ctlou,  which  sets  up  a  fertuent 
whemTer  it  ia  present,  thus  largely  anlsting  in  the  digestion  ol  otJier  aili- 
clca  witfa  which  It  comes  In  contact.  It  acta  on  the  food  much  in  the  same 
WSJ  «stbflsalivaor  gastric  Juice.  It  is.  Intact,  one  ot  nature's  wonderful  aids 
Us  dijjeatlon. 

Inspltool  this,  and  of  ali  the  dfspepblc  and  canstipaE«d  tendencies  of 
our  puople,  fashion  Ikas  refused  the  bran  a  place  in  our  daily  dietary.  Wc 
endeavor  to  replace  the  agencies  of  natoxe  b;  a  Btimulailng  diet,  (arcing 
the  heart  to  au  unnatural  action,  or,  if  we  are  too  poor  to  alTord  this,  weara 
coiiipeltud  to  let  the  craving  of  the  ayst^m  go  nnhewled,  and  rcccl<n?  Uh> 
puaUbiuciit  which  Is  always  mctcd  out  for  bansgresaions  against  the  laws 
of  nature,  by  reduction  of  mental  and  physical  ▼itality,  which  In  dne 
counu)  of  tiiuo  is  transplanted  In  the  coming  generations.  Too  much 
Inipnrtonco  cannot  be  given  to  the  serious  mistake  at  present  commit- 
ted In  diacardltig  a  considerable  peicentage  of  the  nutritious  eleiiieaEs  Id 
tlio  grain,  and  especially  of  the  agencies  provided  by  nature  to  eualite  us 
tiO  proiKirly  digest  and  absorb  the  purely  nutritious  portions  of  the  wheat. 

Atteiiipta  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to  Introduce  a  more 
rational  and  digustlbto  flour,  but  they  have  all  stranded  against  the  unrca* 
suualile  demands  of  the  consumers  for  white  flour  and  bread,  and  against 
the  dialnclliiatiun  of  luadiug  millers  and  flour  merchaul«  to  combat  the 
prejildlooaiid  promote  reform.  It  has,  however,  remained  (or  Great  Britain, 
•o  (irieii  faremoMl  In  practical  com  in  on -sense  and  rational  application  of  tbs 
Tvaulla  arrlvod  at  b)  theorising  scieuce,  to  lead  In  this  reform.  In  liW  ■ 
pomitaiiy  was  (ormrd  In  I^ondon  for  the  maoufaeture  of  whole-wheat  meal. 
It  was  a  ■luaillwHluiibm,  but  the  results  have  been  such  that. within  a  com- 
lunttlvrly  short  space  of  time,  largo  numbora  of  leadltig  bakers  have  ernn- 
UH>ix<>i><1  rurulshlng  whide-whtat-moal  brood  and  blaculta  to  a  rapidly  lucrvas- 
tnj(  IicmI  of  ooiisutiiivs;  sub-eompautea  are  being  formed  In  tbe  dllEercnt  clUos. 
(I  salra  hate  n«ehrd  an  Impodng  figure. 
'I'liH  prt>o«wa  nand  lu  the  maDufacturo of  whole- whMt  meal  Isnovel.  and. a* 
tllMUy  carried  out,  waa  hnofiy  d«acrlbed  Id  Iho  t>saeo(  Tht  AviericaH Mil- 
"  ivb.  llUl.  Th«lronmllliwntlaot«xw«dlugsimplkU;,and  BCtshy 
riKuvw^lnjtly  powerful  raTOlTingalrcnmnta,  by  which  the  groins 
IVlhrowu  agalust  each  other,  Ibos bolus  n^uccd  by  attrition— 
|,MhI  k»n»il~taaAourwlilcb,  as  mmb  as  Hue  enough,  U  floattul 
H  «lr«un«nt  and  depoalwd  In  Um  bin  above  the  pacliftr,  wlth- 
■tllj  »t  MilMBlltutf  It  lo  any  bolitag  w  sifUng  proNBu.  The 
Ml  M  low  l«U(«r*tur« ;  ttw  meal  la  perI*cUy  dried  and  aCi^ 
ili^fcl»<WW«il».*Bd  'fca  whole  graiii  lagrouud.  Tlina 
MMtl  I*  Um  wbMt  an  also  fannd  i«  their  nalonl  ptO' 
«•  mmL  Tha  hwU  h»fc*l  frow  *l^  "^^  *»  "«  "W*-  t"" 
u  ffuMMt  btMwvMh  tMl.  II  *s6wlrom  ihB  imapioggrUU- 
m-rt»r*lr«ri'wt*  UnkaM  farMd.  Iha  bwa  in  which,  turnr 
■..Ttiwl.afls  M  a«  miUBl  npoa  the  delicate 
.  lHwmW  t««w  «fco»»-whea*  ■mal  haa  a  rtobtf. 
,.!«»»  wboM  hML  OrtaiiOy  lU  conaUW- 
,4lM«kW«  latMhUil  U  ^Mtlha dually 
,..,.„,,  ,..  »^J««*  -V  tMWl»«Mil  ma  Hi  nil  n.    F«  ih- 
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tlie  kingdom  as  lor  iisih(>  Htor;  tnri!llpcl.  No  one  woa  aiirpri««t  when  bucIi 
a  King  woa  dethrone<d  b;  Henry  of  Bollogbroko,  and  pKaontlf  done  tadMib 
in  Pontetract  Castle. 

Tht  ground  thus  broken,  Westinioster  Ablwy  slowly  beoune  Ibu  pl»M 
of  sepulture  for  men  who  had  claims  to  eminence  other  than  the  adroad' 
tiona  circumHtani'-e  of  royal  birth.  In  the  last  year  of  the  ntxl««Dth  oentvry 
Spenser  was  baried  in  the  spot  now  known  as  the  Poets'  Comer.  Kcxt 
followed  Beaumont,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson.  It  is,  however.  In  thii 
present  century  that  the  Abbey  obtained  the  peculiar  place  in  En^Ish 
history  wbieh  connects  It  with  the  roll  of  supremely  Rreat  BnKliahmeti. 
Pitt  and  Foic  were  both  buried  there  within  the  same  year.  Bclnsley  ShMi' 
dan  was  buried  in  1S16.  To  what  eCrange  uses  the  nohle  fane  mlj;lit  still  be 
put  is  shown  on  turning  over  the  record  by  finding  that  in  the  ncit  year  tl 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  a  stiil-bom  daaght«r  of  their  royal  highnesnea  ■ 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ctimbcrlond.  Grattan  was  bnrled  bere  In  Iftl) ;  ~ 
nfngin  13ZT:  Wilberforce,  IfaS;  Lord  Chatham,  ISSS;  Thomas  Campt 
IHti;  Stephenson,  1S69;  Mocaulay.  1880;  Outram  and  Clyde,  19S3;  " 
Palmerston,  19B5 ;  Dickens.  1970 ;  I,ord  L.vtton,  1S73 ;  Dr.  LlTlngstcuc  I 
following  year,  and  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  In  ISTD,  white 
1881  Dean  Stanley,  who  during  the  t«rm  of  his  deanship  had  watched  O 
lliebuildingntth  inflnite  solicitude,  had  a  place  found  for  him  L  ~ 
Vn.'a  cbapeL 

These  are  names  familiar  throaghoot.  the  world,  and  (bebnrfaltr 
men  in  Westminster  Abbey  Is  appropriate  enouKh.     What  In  teas  k 
the  presence  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  a  long  list  of  nam 
AsTocenlljaa  the  year  1817  there  was  burled  in  the  cloUten  GeorKO  V 
ton  Francis  BalthasarSt.  Anthiiujo,  aged  two  yeare.   The  Royal  Com 
In  vain  Intiulred  as  to  the  identity  of  Master  Anthonio.  and  the  wher 
the  honor  done  t«  him,  tor  which  Nelson  cheerfully  penllcd  bis  life  n 
Vincent.    Nothlnic  is  known  of  him,  only  htti  name,  under   the  wnigbtl 
whose  syllahles  the  Infant  seems  to  have  sunk  ere  yet  be  teamed  Ii 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  in  laui  Snsonna  Frances  wMburiMllnV 
minster  A hhey,  for  It  is  mentioned  in  the  register  that  she  was  tbewld 
a  sacrist.  Similar  honorwaa  done  In  following  years  to  George  Sohllent 
"  formerly  servant  to  the  Dean  " ;    Ellzabelh  Newbegin.  wife  of  the  o 
hullcr ;  Hary  Barrow,  widow  ntacborlater:  Ann  Forster,  niece  of  tt 
carpenter,  and  Amelia  Cook,  daughter  of  the  Al)bey  oi^nnixt,  were  p 
cunnevt«d.  however  olMcurvly.  with  thesorviccoftlie  Abbey. anil  w 
within  Its  preelnotR.     But  persons  bavlDg  property  In  (he  ndghborh 
claimed  the  right,  and  generally  hadlcadmill«d.    Macpberson.  thcri 
author  of  "Oiwlan,"  died  in  Inverness.    WlienhiswiJI  wa«  opened,  ther 
found  In  it  directions  for  his  hurial  In  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  gronndt]^ 
he  hud  property  near  there.    No  obJecMon  woa  offored  on  tlio  portnf  I 
anthorities.    Mncpheraon'ii  body  wan  brought  by  hnaroe  all  the  way  fr 
far  north  and  burled  In  the  Aliboy  clutw  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  when  a 
had  not  liern  reticent  In  hia  criticism  on  "  Osslan."  In  tho  reglatcr  oi 
Ml  entry  of  the  Interment  of  n  lad;  with  the  r.xplanatlon  that  It  w 
ordered  in  hor  will,"— scarcely  snltlciaot  authority  In  itn''<i'  .lnvntor  1> 
Westininster  Ablvy.    TbereeilBtJiat  this  day  a  curi< 
the  Abliojf  which  tho  auLhorlUcs  arc  honnii  to  admir   ■■■ 
It  belongs  to  thu  Duke  of  North amberland'*  family,  <'  '■ 
ifghl  ol  burUl  In  tbia  Abb»7  ilfttlng  back  to  Uw  Unui  >^i< 
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ItTMt  laarried  the  hdreea  o(  tbe  Percys.  The  Percy  tomb  Is  In  the  chnpel  ot 
Su  Nicholtia,  uid  witen  in  1*83  Ladj  Ixiuisa  Percy  died  she  waaliuried  there, 
NUDrslly  on  end  must,  come  to  this  luxury.  There  are  already  twenty-five 
eoffina  tn  '^'  rault,  uid  scarcely  room  enoagb  (or  another  fuU-grown  Percy. 
There  la  ottC  other  private  Tault  In  the  nuve,  that  of  Atterbury.  Thla  good 
bishop,  having  been  sent  to  tbe  Tower  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  and  sub- 
Mqaently  banished  from  the  realm,  left  directions  [n  his  wUI  tliat  be  should 
be  buried  In  Westminster  Abbey,  adding  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  "  us 
far  Away  as  possible  from  Kings"— a  foresight  lacking  tn  the  case  of  Mac 
pt>eiw)n.  who  never  thought  o(  Dr.  Joboson  when  he  doaired  to  be  buried  in 
the  Abbey. 

One  of  Ibe  most  curious  dlscoveriee  recently  made  in  connection  with 
burials  In  WeatoilnBter  Abbey  came  out  in  an  accidental  way.  Workmen 
wen  engaged  In  the  cloister  garden  making  an  engine-room.  In  digging  for 
tmiudatlons  they  came  upon  a  lot  of  human  bones  buried  in  the  sand.  They 
WBTe  lying  carefully  placed  east  and  west,  but  there  was  no  sign  ot  coDIn  or 
□t  ruit  of  nail ;  only  the  bare  bonea.  Evidence  in  coDnectiou  with  eicava 
Ilona  made  clearly  traced  the  burials  bock  six  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of 
Kdwnrd  L  A  grassy  space  sboded  Iiy  tbe  walls  of  tbe  Abbey  is  full  at  this 
dsy  of  the  bonea  of  cofflnleas,  nameless  subjects  of  Edward  I. 

Tbe  Abbey  records  do  not.  in  respect  of  interments,  go  hack  In  any  com- 
pletcneas  beyond  the  ycb>r  tUOO.  Since  tbiit  day  1,17!>  persons  hare  been 
liuriHlwUhiri  the  Alibey.aud  1,811  in  the  precincts.  In  later  years  the  Abbey 
doon  have  been  opened  to  reivire  dead  only  under  circumstances  ot  excep- 
tional merit.  Dean  Stanley  was  in  ollire  for  eighteen  years,  durintt  which 
time  there  were  only  twenty*one  burials  within  the  Abbey  and  five  In  the 
pTDclncIa.  Duan  UrMlley  succeeded  In  1A<1,  and  up  to  the  present  time  only 
wvcnlDtcJnicnts  have  taken  plMce.  The  last  was  that  of  Mr.  Browning,  and 
the  Hearch  for  room  for  bis  coffin  brought  into  fresh  prominence  tbe  narrow 
llmjta  of  the  opportunities  the  Abbey  possesses  to-day  for  receiving  the 
llloatrloiiis  dead. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  clerk  of  the  Works,  gave  some  interesting  evidence 
bdofw  the  Commissioners,  bis  buHlness-llke,  oB-banded  manuer  of  alluding 
to  the  details  of  his  busineas  recalling  the  stylo  of  converaaliin  peculiar  to 
(travixllggero  In  HamUt'a  time.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  troubled  in 
•  pursuit  of  his  business  by  coining  In  contact  with  concrete,  brought  on 
■  I  connection  with  the  foundation  of  the  tniildlnK.  There  Is  still 
r  Interments  in  the  west  aisle  of  the  north  transept  which  might 
1  available  only  for  the  Inconsiderate  action  of  Henry  III,  "  It  is  a 
'  Mr.  Wright  told  the  Commissioners.  "  Concrete  was,  as 
t  Judgment  goes,  rather  carelessly  and  lavishly  used  by  Henry  III.  ' 
a,  driven  by  circumstaaces,  Mr.  Wright  bos  been  compelled  to 
irlth  this  concrete.  It  Invades  Poets'  Corner,  and  when  Browning 
I  there  It  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  grave  with  concrete  instead 
oteartli.  Digging  here,  the  men  found  traces  ot  two  other  nameless  bodies 
gams  to  dust,  with  the  exception  of  juHt  tbe  main  bones.  No  aigo  whatever 
of  a  oolHii,  "  I  found  concrete  here  when  I  buried  Spottlswood,"  said  Mr. 
Wright,  pointing  to  the  map,  "and  there  when  I  burled  Browning.  But 
wliMi  I  buried  Browning  we  got  partly  out  of  It." 


IV  die  lid  will  tut  yoti  »>inu  diiht 
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Tn  this  familiar  Btrain  Mi.  IVright,  all  uDConaciouslr,  coa tinned  to  speak. 
Aakeil  If  he  knew  of  other  Intermenta  Id  PocI«'  Comer  mode  in  concrcle,  ha 
said  :  "  Tbere  are  ti^o  ladies,  two  Percys,  and  tbej  are  cicf^ted  out  at 
concrete.  I  saw  them  nben  !  buried  Spottlswood  bj  their  anff"  Sp«aldtig 
of  the  vanlt  where  the  Cecils  wore  burled  and  ansneriag  a  i(aeatlail  fmm 
BainUt—l  mean  from  one  of  the  CommisslonerB— he  said  :  "  You  l;aow,  sir, 
It  is  a  mixed  party  which  Is  buried  there."  Livinfc  pacta  will  hear  with  in- 
terest Mr.  IVrijitht's  testimony  as  to  the  apace  remaining  in  thetr  herltAfCeot 
the  Comer.  "  I  have  room  for  three  or  four  more,"  he  said,  ss  If  poets  ware 
packets  of  stationery  or  flagons  of  Ink.  "1  know  one  spot  to  a  eertalntj, 
and  I  know  another  apot  or  two  beside  Browning,  two  near  Dickens  and 
Macaulay."  Taking  up  the  staff  and  pointing  to  the  map,  be  added :  "  I  b^ 
He ve  there  is  room  forone  here.  I  know  there  Is  room  for  twoor  Uinwlun;, 
I  am  certaiii  ot  one  by  the  aide  of  Browning," 

la  contravention  of  ordinary  principles  of  political  economy,  the  acamr 
ground  torbiiriai  grows  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  price  of  Interment  de- 
creases. In  the  receiver's  office  there  Is  a  musty  book  setting  forth  the 
funeral  fees  in  1717.  From  this  we  And  that  "  a  gent  buried  In  the  body  of 
y  church  "  must  needs  have  paid  on  hla  account  a  sum  of  £10,  being  fabric 
fee.    Other  fixed  chaises  were : 

A  EtlD  theBodjr  ot^'Chnroh..,. 13  l«   g 

WltblnaniotT'CbappellB WOO  e 

A  Baron SSIB   a 

An  Karl        

A  Mfirqnla. .......-._-.. -.....-----.. -  ....  — — --i 

AOake W^ 

All  within  tilHToinb•^^^v.* v.*.!'.'.*./.. V.V.V.V.' v.. '.'.'.v.v. .v." ''.'.,. -V, '...'.,,..',' 

A  lid  br  oourtasy  lama  ai  a  Baron. 

In  addition  there  were  fees  to  officers,  the  dean  taking  £2  1!b., 
bends  half  a  sovereign  each,  the  sub-dean  13s.  ^d.,  and  the  minister  ofHi 
Ing  a  sovereign.  The  cbantor  and  choir  appropriated  £S  H 
oeiver  and  the  registrar  had  lOs.  a  piece,  whilst  the  verger  "  left  It  to  ymi.* 
All  above  the  rank  ot  knlgbt  had  to  pay  moumlng-teos  in  accardance 
with  the  following  ordinance: 

To  tbeDfan,  lOydi.  of  clotb  for  a  sown,  oasaook  and  hood,  atSM.  ard... 

But  Servants  4  yds.  eacb.  si  Ids.  a  vd ... 

TheSnb^desD,  Syda  lor  aBiwDand  hood,  at  Ub 

Tba SniMlnui  > Dian.  JTda„ntlO*  

TbaChsDlor,  SydB.,  at  BOa.,  tor  a  sown  and  hood 

Ttaa  Terpen,  1  Tds.  each,  at  lOs 4   I 

ThePorler,lTda..at  Ift»... t  I 

- n.lollenotro         '  ■   " 


Finally,  there  was  £3  for  the  use  of  Jemaolem  Chamber,  a  antn  tbo  i 
pocketed.  In  all,  a  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  not  to  be  don*  ui 
a  minimum  ot  100  picuineas,  and  ran  up  to  £1S0.  Persons  bnri«d  In  lu 
fins  paid  a  fee  of  £(t.  If  Interred  In  the  Abbey,  and  ball  that  nitin  If  bnrt«l 
the  cloisters.  There  waa  a  £6  fine  for  burying  In  linen.  When  Pitt  f 
buried,  90  pairs  of  gloves,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  were  presented  U)  the  ehotr. 

In  183t  these  fees  were  revised,  but  Dot  largely  reduced.    It  n 
cost  a  duku  or  duche-i*  £IHI  to  Im-  iiuried  in  the   Abbey,  whilst  a  c 
"eooldtio  douo,"  aa  Mr.  Wrigbt  would  say.  for£SD.  Oeau  StAuley  ti 
Kmrctiing  rcfornui  Into  the  ncalo  of  charges,  reducing  Ibctn,  on  tli«  ni 
as  tar  na  jicr^iulHlltis   fur   uniotals  were  concerned,  an  a<  t 
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utMOBl  gcrfng  to  the  Ubric  fund.  Up  to  1874  sUk  scarb,  h&t-banda,  and 
gloves  tfov  given  to  the  cUrgj-.  ofScera,  aud  choir.  The  value  of  thuse  per- 
<]alall«s  was  siibaiitteil  to  solemu  arbitration,  and  It  was  dei^idt-d  that  in  Ilea 
thereof  there  iiliould  be  made  to  the  choir,  organist,  and  servante  a  monef 
pnjaent  anuninUDg  t(i£3I  1b.GA.  Total  feealor  totertnentiiowchargedare 
for  Th*  laliric  fund.  USD.  £36  or  £4ri,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  person 
Inuicd.  The  te«softhedeAti.  ctLDoa.  choir,  offleeri, and  verger  are  fijed  at 
£M  ^  U.,  which,  with  the  £31 2s.  6d.  present«d  to  the  choir,  organist,  and 
Mmnts,  tiukk«a  a  total  varTing  from  JtSI  4a.  Bd.  to  £110  4s.  Sd.  Formcrlj  the 
■cufa,  hAt-tMuds,  and  gloves  were  charged  in  the  undertaker'^  bill,  and  It 
will  Im  seea  Ibat  economics  to  that  amount,  which  would  certainly  not  be 
Imb  than  £31  &.  6d.,  have  been  effected  at  the  Abbey.  J 

The  conclusion  arriTcd  atnpon  the  inquiry  oDdertaken  by  the  Royal  I 
CiMnmiMion,  aiKiist«'d  by  llie  business  aptitude  of  the  clerk  of  the  Works,  I 
vasUutt,  using  cTury  available  space  for  the  purpose,  not  more  tbanniuotf 
to  nbtety-flvie  Interments  may  iu  future  take  place.  At  the  nesteru  end  of 
the  ttava  tivan  laprobably  room  forlorty-flvecoIUns;  twenty  more  might  be 
lakl  In  Ibe  concrete!  which  supports  the  wall  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
noarth  aisle,  and  poaklblyadoxeu  more  coffins  might  be  added  to  the  "mixed 
parties  "in  the  larger  vaults  uot  yet  full.  That,  taking  the  average  of  per- 
■oni  dacritBd  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Abbey  In  recent  times,  would  pro- 
Tide  for  ali  the  ]aat  needs  of  the  next  hundred  yean. 

Of  the  various  projects  aahmitted  for  supplying  adjuncts  to  tbe  Abbey 
that  mtgbt  bo  used  as  charnel-houses,  the  commLssionera  recommend  the 
«rwtiiMi  at  a  moouoieDtal  chapel  on  a  vacant  piece  of  ground,  the  site  ot  the  I 
olil  refsotory,  lying  ImmedUUly  south  of  the  Kreat  cloister  and  parallel  to   I 
tbatATcottho  Abbey.    But  there  is  not  much  enthoslasm  In  the  recum-   1 
■MOdatlon,  nor  has  there,  i^lnce  It  was  submitted  to  tbe  Queen,  been  any 
■Mvaoent  towariia  carrying  It  Inta  ofTect.    There  seems.  In  truth,  a  dUposi- 
Uon  tn  ostand  to  tbe  unborn  future  tbe  privilege  of  burying  its  dead,  already 
claisaed  tor  Uie  dead  past. 

Hknbi  W.  Lolt, 

JKWS  IN  TI£K  UNION  ARMY.  ] 

Im  tub  Occomber  number  of  Tbb  Bkvirw,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rogers,  in  a  reply 
to  Im«g  Ueaht  Bcndavid'a  statement  that  "oil  both  sides  lu  that  conflict 
Um  American  Israelites  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  fellow  citizens 
«(  all  other  raoea  and  creeds,"  says  that  in  all  his  eighteen  months'  experl- 
laes  In  the  army  he  never  met  or  heard  of  a  Jewish  soldier,  and  "  If  so  many 
hw*  fought  bravely  for  their  adopt«d  country,  surely  their  champion  ought 
Ia  be  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  regiments  they  condeBcendcd  to  accept 
mrt\e»  In.' 

Old  Mr.  Sogers  make  thisal>surd  statement  in  the  hope  that  no  champion 
otthe  Jews  would  lift  his  p?n  Iu  refutation  of  bis  assertions!    Who  Mr, 
Bogcrs  Is,  and  what  prompted  him  to  attack  the  Jewish  people,  I  am  at  « .] 
Ia«  lo  OHcertaiu.    But  Uiat  he  hiiH  resorted  to  means  unworthy  of  Impartial  1 
hiatorleal  rvcord,  aud  that  his  outraged  leelinga  have  played  sad  havoc  with    | 
hla  Moae  of  tolratiaa.— rashly  assuming  that  he  poasessed  tliis  virtue  in  sotue 
mimII  mtaaale,— I  out  mostiiafely  afUrin.    There  is  not  a  semblance  ot  truth 
I&  th«  ehargM  with  which  he  att«mp(a  («  iuipeach  Jewish  national  pride; 
otbarMrbe  hi*  InJletment  nroald  Imply  the  juHtluu  of  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith*! 
J  bnmdlng  of  the  Jews  on  a  "  pamaltlc  race."  ■ 
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Many  of  mj  co-religionists,  wrathfal  at  tills  BcarrilouH  attack,  bare  ex- 
claimed :  "  Anothnr  page  must  be  added  to  the  historical  record  of  tbo  t:lvll 
War,  lulling  o(  the  heroic  martyTdonj  the  Jews  rejoiced  to  softer,  to  safe 
their  laDd  from  further  degradation,"  And  as  a  r«sa1t  of  the  agitatloa  prO' 
duced  by  this  article,  I  am  happy  to  sa;  that  work  bas  alreodj  lieeo  begnn 
fortfaopreparattonot  a  complete  hlatorf  of  the  part  the  Jews  bore  ill  tbaUI« 
Btnigglc 

Immediately  upon  reading  the  article  referred  to,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Townsend.  compiler  of  the  "Library  of  Xatlonal,  State,  anil  Iiidlrldual 
Records."  and  received  from  him  the  fallowing  replj : 

"New  ITore. December 31,  IBl. 
"Stephen  S.  Wtsr.  Esq. 

"  Mr  Dbah  Sir  :  ReferTinfc  to  the  article  In  TH8  NouTn  AHKBiaAN  KxVIKW 
on  '  JewB  In  the  tjntan  Arm;.'  to  which  joo  call  m;  altenUun.  I  woald  >bt  tl»l  I 
cangiderlt  both  absurd  and  uaja9t.«sl  bareta  mind  tbe  munosormitiifJewlih  ofll- 
cen  who  ssrvod  Id  the  Isle  war  with  dlsllDCtioo  and  repeatedly  rreolrod  '  h^norBbln 
meolioD  '  for  braver;  In  the  discharge  ot  duty.  To  be  moru  nartlonUt.  I  Ood  by 
the  miMtciuaorj  reference  to  the 'TawDsend  Librikry  of  NsttoanJ. -Stal*.  and  todl- 
Tidual  Riwordi!,' the  followlnicDaimca  of  thoaewho  bava  doao  credit  to  UiolreoDii' 
Ley  and  their  racs:  Oeecra^  F.  Rnener,  General  Qlnmenberic.  Maler  Alfred  Morde- 
0^  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neuoian.  David  Kseklei,  Ellaa  Lmn.  David  M,  rohitB, 
Edward  D.  Tnoseis.  Captain  Mlcbaells.  J.  a  Enianael.  Ilanrr  B.  Koora,  Henry  II. 
Nunes.  Jr..  J.  K.  Nnnm,  Emanuel  Phlllipa,  Jonas  Barnett.  UApt.  J.  P.  hmrf,  Albert 
A.  MIchaelBon.  Levi  H,  Harbv.  Mark  E.  Cohen,  Israel  Hcmm.  iBoao  Ucwe«.  Mtirdecal 
Uyer*.  and  Cotonel  Asch ,  These  Instnoces  recurdnd.  and  ■  hostof  galUni  aotdlen 
and  Bailors  of  Jewish  estrsctjon  who  have  shed  Inalre  on  Ihatr  raoe.  will  lufftm  (a 
awaken  a  higher  regard  for  their  talents  In  a  Oeld  hitherto  nncxplomi.  Yon  are  al 
liberty  to  examine  my  work  at  aay  time,  and  thus  farther  aubslantlate  my  atare- 
me  nta  and  demonstrate  tbe  InjurioOB  characteror  those  In  I  be  arUoIe  referred  tu. 
Vary  truly  yours. 

"TllOMAa  S.  TOWKSBID." 

Availing  myself  of  this  kind  Invitation,  I  found,  upon  reference  W  BCr. 
Townsend's  work,  tbe  oamea  of  a  large  number  at  Jewltih  »oldiorB  raoorded 
In  the  '*  Roll  of  Uonor"  for^fpeciallydiatlnguiahed  and  merltnrtons  aorvtcrs; 
among  whom  are  Lehman  Israels.  Sergeant  Jacobsou,  CaptaJn  Aadir. 
Samuel  Benjamin.  Colonel  Hayman,  Jacob  Fry,  Joseph  S.  Afarabam, 
Natboji  S.  Uenjamln,  laaac  U.  Daiin,  nod  Charlua  Abranin. 

Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  without  any  ailemut  at  elaboration, 
CoUated  the  natuea  of  eighty  oOlcers  (some  holding  the  high  rank  of  genotah, 
tbe  majority  of  whom  dintliigulsbed  themsblvea  by  the  most  mekleas  darlns 
aiid  «ea1.  Mr.  Wolf  Ht^tea,  and  1  am  prepared  to  justify  Ills  claim,  thai  the 
proportion  of  those  of  the  Jewish  religion  who  fought  In  tbe  anuj  \»  *» 
large  as  that  of  any  other  taitb. 

Co[iiildering  that  the  number  of  Jews  could  not  have  be«ii  greater  than 
140,000,  and  that  at  loast  O.UOU  fought  In  tbe  Union  annj  nlano,  tba  pcreonL- 
agD  Is  truly  atriklng. 

1  will  concede  that  Generals  Lyons  and  Hosecraua  were  not  Jews. 
Tbla  admimlun  on  my  part  la  Important,  for  It  eonstltulea  tlw  only 
point  Id  which  I  subscribe  to  iho  truth  of  Mr.  Hnufi'<'  n  urjii>-iiii>nii>.  I'd- 
wnrlhy  of  notice  in  hln  Iniilnuatioii  that  wlierever  ih.  :i:lilef 

to  ahouldcr  "  with  their  fellow-clIlxetiB  tbey  were  '  fur 

spprnlntlDg  In  cotton,  and  conveying  InfornkBtion  <<>  i  Sot* 

WlthataudliiK  tha  fact  that  »  naiaber  of  eoldlets  -.  <  iba 
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everybody  !o  the  conntry  was  wondering  It  it  waa  going  to  be  K  ■ 
bopiot;  It  would  be,  and  almost  holding  bis  breath  leaat  the  obsti 
overcome  should  prove  too  formidable  and  the  work  suddenly  o 
member  having  my  Indlgiiatioa  conaiderably  excited  bf  hejuing  a,  gentlon 
from  "  the  States  "  exclaim :  "  What  a  terrible  monopoly  It  will  be  I ""  Dom 
any  one  to  day  doubt  what  a  monopoly  It  woald  have  been  but  for  Ibe 
eonstmctioDot  otherroaditt  Now,  tf  all  the  Pnclflc  roads  were  conaolldalcd 
under  oae  head,  the  monopoly  would  bo  worse  than  ever.  The  qiMMlon, 
therefore,  naturally  arlsra  whether  consolidation  may  not  be  esiried  Wo 
for,  and  loo  many  miles  of  road  be  placed  nuder  one  head,  Just  as  too  tamaj 
soldiers  may  sometimes  be  placed  uni'er  one  general  whose  capacity  for 
command  U  limited.  Tbia  state  of  affairs  was  exemplified  more  than  moe 
during  the  Civil  War. 

All  observing  men  will  acknowledge  that  to  properly  manage  a  large 
railroad  demands  the  very  highest  talent,  and  people  who  think  of  raUni*d 
presidents,  superintendents,  and  managers  only  sa  personages  who  draw 
Immense  salaries,  ride  in  sumptuous  special  cars,  and  live,  when  at  home,  to 
palatial  realdonces,  know  little  of  what  hard-worked  people  they  am,  and 
what  sleepless  nights  and  days  of  worry  are  constantly  passing  OTpr  their 
beads.  Their  work  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  soldiers  tn  an  actlT* 
flnid  campaign  when  every  [acuity  la  kept  on  the  alert  night  and  day  tor 
thirty  or  forly  days  at  a  time.  But  for  the  soldier  there  tttuat  coma  rtrnt,  ami 
it  has  been  staled  tbat  a  thirty  days'  active  campaign  Is  almost  as  miieti  «a 
human  natnre  can  stand  without  completely  breaking  down.  For  the  rmO- 
rood  ofHcials  thlsreat  nci'^r  comes,  and  is  seldom  voluntarily  enjoyed  antil  by 
the  constant  wear  and  tear,  not  of  thirty  days,  but  of  mouths  oiid  yeans  tbe 
man  becomes  a  wreck,  and  is  obliged  by  hie  physician  to  abandon  all  work 
or  die.  The  instances  of  this  are  for  too  numerous  In  this  country  nlona  to 
rsjoe  the  suspicion  that  this  picture  la  a  fanciful  oue. 

Some  one  has  said  thai  one  always  writes  and  speaks  In  the  languaceof 
hia  profession,  and  the  Impulse  is  Irresistible  to  make  a  coniparlBun  bctwi 
the  rallroodprofesslon  andmy  own.    In  both,  the  very  highest  talent  li 
Qpper  grades  is  required,  though,  strange  to  say,  in  railroading  th«  Avm 
Is  80  imperative  that  It  la  very  unusual  to  scesnch  aertoua  blondemw 
sometimes  made  In  the  military,  where  the  grave  extgenrlpa 
afford  nils  takes.  These  mistakesin  the  military  areaccount«d  for  by  th« 
that  the  process  of  evolution  (n  that  service  Is  confined  In  w 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  and  in  our  country,  nntortnnaCvly,  the  evolnt 
process  does  not  go  on  in  time  of  peace  ;  whUat  In  mllroadlng  pvoIvI 
has  gone  on  ever  since  railroads  were  invented,  and  when  one  leadl&B  U 
dropsoutanotheriaready  to  take  hie  place.    These  leading  lights  C4 
immense  aalaries,  and  it  Is  curious  ta  note  the  contrast  between  r 
and  the  military  proftwsion  in  this  rwpcct. 

In  the  Civil  War.  at  a  time  when  the  very  eilatcnce  of  the  coo 
In  the  Ijalance,  and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  military  wonid  have  mode  nUV 
road  bonds  and  most  other  securities  no  worthless  aa  the  paper  open  trhl^ 
Ibey  were  written,  the  highest  miltt-ary  tolent  coromandod  le«  pay  tbaa 
does  the  president  of  a  socond^^laiw  railroad,  whilst  that  of  the  conatttm-  , 
tiooal  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  was  only  about  oi 
that  paid  to  the  presldeuta  of  first -class  roads  I 

Consolidation  or  concentrotlon  Itt  as  important  In  naln>adliu{  a 
tary  oporatlinia,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  (li»  >"•••  «l"mlrl  uat  liv 
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ganmeA  hy  mio  and  law  aa  the  otber.  I(  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
UnJbnl  States  arc  to  lie  governed  b;  fixed  lawa,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
fooA  nasou  why  tb«  iDlerconnebetweou  the  States  of  this  Union  should 
■M  Im  governed  iu  the  same  na;,  not  onlf  to  protect  and  secure  the  puhllc 
•gainat  impooi  UoD,  hut  to  prevent  the  claabings  liable  to  arise  between  the 
dlflbrant  Stat<«. 

Prarerbially,  corporations  have  no  bouIs,  sj:id  bat  too  frequently  Individ- 
ualfl  arc  their  victiniS,  and  practical);  have  no  remedy  worth  naming.  What 
rancdr,  for  example,  has  a  man  who  reeeivea  a  telegraphic  despatch  stating 
that  hia  wife  or  sister  Ilea  dead  at  a  morgnc,  when  do  such  thing  Is  true  I 
wlwn)  k  ewlcas,  reckless,  or  indifTeccnt  operator  sends  an  important  des- 
patali  I/O  VancouTer,  B.  C,  when  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  Vonconver,  Wash- 
tnffon  /  or  when  a  poor,  anxious  offlceT  of  the  army,  tookinf;  eagerlj  for  a 
ilif  li  li.  Isnwakeued  at  mldnlghC  wjtb  a  t«legram  Intended  for  a  church 
digititery  of  nrarlfi  the  same  Dame,  conveying  the  intelligence  that  a  bishop 
of  Um  ehorch  baa  Just  died  t  None  whatever  that  is  of  any  practical  value. 
Why  abould  a  duApalcb  be  paid  for  when  not  delivered,  when  delivery  was 
tmmj  and  practicable  F  Why  should  not  a  ticket  issued  by  a  railroad  com- 
paay.  and  paid  for,  bo  good  nntilused,  just  as  a  check  on  abauklsgood  until 
lb*  hank  pays  It)  And  is  there  any  good  reosou  why  these  and  similax 
matl«raabonld  not  bo  regulated  by  law  t 

**Wby  should  not  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  wbouae  these  roads 
ISVMt  their  money  In  such  an  organization  and  thus  t>ecome,  to  a  large  ex- 
lanl,tlieownersaodcontroUentot  the  railroads  that  thejusel"  Tbercoson 
ia  that  s  rerj  strong  impression  exists  amongst  alarge  number  of  the  people 
IbatUw  value  d(  railroad  stock  in  this  countrydepeudsDotsomuch  upon  the 
Inttbiaio  Talne  ot  the  railroad  as  upon  tbe  extraneous  value  given  to  it  In 
eommercfal  centres  like  Wall  Street.  In  other  words,  an  outsider  always  i 
Uiytt  "a  pig  in  a  poke"  and  never  knows,  when  hepurchasen  railroad  stock, 
whether  h«  l«  paying  twice  as  much  as  it  will  ever  be  worth  or  not.  There 
li  not  mueli  danger  (Jiat  be  will  ever  pay  too  little,  although  those  who  are 
Ulilud  the  curtain  frequently  do  that  and  make  tbeir  proSIe  by  tbe  m&nlpu 
latluns  to  wbicb  tbe  stock  is  subjected,  uo  matter  whether  it  is  really  worth 
numb  or  little.  What  remedy  there  maybe  forthlestateotaSairsltis  bard 
to  aaj,  since  gambling  in  stocks  seema  to  be  iuovitable  ;  but  the  fact  will 
always  prevent  the  populace  from  luvcstiDK  in  such  stocks,  as  is  sugtcested 
hy  Hr.  Unntli]4(ioniaTBB  RBViKWfor  September  last.  Outsiders  cannot 
but  ha  timid  alxint  placing  their  mouey  in  stocks  which  are  liable  to  be 
nwalpalatMl  In  thl«  way  :  A  prominent  railroad  official  gives  out  In  Walt 
Stnot  that  his  n»d  is  sure,  when  the  time  comes,  to  declare  the  u.tual  divi- 
4wm1,  and  In  anticipation  of  this  dividend  the  price  of  tbe  stock  remains 
•teady.  Suddenly,  however,  as  the  time  approaches,  it  Is  giTen  out  that  tho 
nDnad  bos  not  been  doin^  as  well  as  ilought  and  it  la  donbtful  if  any 
dlvU«nd  will  be  declared  this  quarter.  The  usual  time  for  the  meeting  of 
Uie  directar*  oomes.  There  is  no  ineetiog,  and  there  is  no  dividend,  and 
danrti  goes  tbe  prloe  ol  the  stock.  Then  it  is  discovered  that  the  promtnenc 
railroad ofllcial  was  "short"  on  stock  and  wanted  the  price  to  fall  in  order 
that  be  miicbt  make  his  millions  by  the  change  of  price  1 

Were  It  powilblc  to  make  railroad  stocks  as  permanent  and  invariable  in 
pr(M  aa  United  StatcM  bonds,  then  we  might  export  tbe  m')ney  of  tbe  mnltl- 
lad*  Ut  flow  Intu  railroad  aMiuiCtes ;  hut  as  long  aa  tbe  condition  of  affairs 
aa  It  ta  at  present,  such  a  direction  to  the  oorrency  of  the  country 
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need  not  be  espected,  ajid  unlimlled  consoUdatlon  would  only  lend  to  dmIu 
matters  vrorse. 

It  la  Biraply  idle  to  talk  of  the  great  trftiiaportatlon  oom]HUika  o 
conntry  not  overridinji  tbe  rigUta  of  the  people — if  tKty  hadthtel 
Man  Is  such  a  tricky  animal  that,  give  him  the  po'ctr,  »od  the  r 
other  people  disappear  like  mists  l>ef  ore  the  rial ng  eun;  oudualorttu 
rlghla  have  a  heavy  fight  to  rifcht  themselvea  against  poirtr  when  o 
possession.  This  is  sure  to  be  tbe  case,  no  matter  In  vhat  country  "  power' 
pfls  the  uppw  band  at  "  righte." 

Unlimited  consolidation,  if  iioad  anywhere.  Is  good  tTDTTwhere.  Sup- 
pose it  ners  possible  to  do  with  the  banks  what  Mr.  Huntington  propoocs  to 
do  with  tJie  railroads  of  tbecountrr.  Can  it  be  doubt«d  thai,  when  on  occa- 
sion arose,  those  who  wanted  to  borrow  money  would  be  obllgod  to  pny  (or 
it  just  what  this  consolidated  bonk  demanded)  If  It  did  not  denuuid  the 
highest  pric«  the  flrst  time,  it  would  be  simply  because  it  would  he  thoogbt 
bad  policy  to  do  so ;  but  it  would  only  requli*  a  threatened  war,  drought,  or 
famine  to  run  the  price  ol  money  up  to  the  highest  point  dcelued  prudent  to 
ask ;  yet  lew  nill  doubt  that  such  a  consolidated  bank  could  be  so  conducted 
as  to  cheapen  generally  the  price  of  money,  and  still  pay  a  good  dividend  t« 
the  stockholders.  But  the  same  question  still  comes  up.  Does  It  follow  tlut 
!t  would  be  done? 

JoaK  GiBBOK. 


SUNDAT  AT  THE  WORLDS  FAIE. 


SOMEotonr  people  are  already  passing  resolutiooa  In  their  oonn 
and  rolling  up  petitions  to  Congress  asking  that  the  World's  Fair  In  C 
may  be  closed  on  Sundays,  and  it  is  Important  that  those  holding  oppodia 
viena  should  be  beard. 

To  my  mind  the  fair  should  be  open  for  many  reasons.  It  U  tbs  only 
day  that  tbe  latniring  mosses  can  enjoy  It,  as  Uiey  arc  prncUcAllycxclndod 
every  other  day  by  the  neueseltlce  of  their  condition.  When  the  vast  amiy 
o(  men  who  will  constmct  the  ua^^nifluvnl  buildings  and  IwautKy  tbo 
grounds,  who  day  by  day  will  lift  the  heavy  machinery  and  toretgo  cxhlliitM 
In  place,  desire  to  bring  tbelr  wives  and  childron  to  the  exposition,  Sunday 
will  be  the  only  day  they  wUlhave  leisure  to  do  so ;  the  only  day,  loo,  when 
tikrm-hands  from  tbe  country,  men  and  women  tram  the  workshops  and  ttin 
factories,  clerks  from  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  servaiiln  from  their  domostio 
vocations,  con  claim  a  few  hours  for  recreation.  When  we  ounaldur  the 
multitudes  that  comprise  these  ciaaaCB  and  their  Immense  volne  In  the  world 
of  work,  we  appreciate  the  Importance  of  tbcLr  righto  and  Int^rreeu  In  all 
the  urrangenicnta  of  society,  whetliorfor  profit  or  pleasure.  Botarfi 
luirlwiiigcloHed  on  Sunday,  It  should  be  the  one  day  cspoclolly  n 
the  nmsBua.  when  all  those  who  have  other  opportunities  should  not  e 
the  oiiioEition. 

Though  the  Centennial  Expo^'tlon  In  IHTS  waa  closod  on  Sundl 
fafored  statvsmuu,  millionaires,  and  foreign  diplomats  rutted  evny  d 
nient  ou  that  duy  and  vtewed  the  exhll)I(«  at  their  l«l*ur«.  niketli 
fair  IH  open  or  not,  tliecltyot  Chicago  will  Inevitably  be  rrowiloiton&i 
People  will  come  from  all  parte  ol  the  tjtate,  to  look  at  oocli  olbi 
nlposition  buUdlnga,  the  parks,  and  to  eujoj  whatever  attnutlooa 
nmndinga  olFord.   II  tbe  expoalUon  lecloMd,  they  miut  neonBarll}>i!tawA^ 
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l*M  d««inbIo  places  of  unuaement ;  hence  if  it  is  tho  best  Intareats  of  tbe 
[>tu{>lD  Lliusv  lu  authoritf  tiiiii  ilC,  thej  will  ke«p  the  fair  open  oa  Sunda;. 

B  said  UuifLhoee  wbowaWhtbe  eiliibita  mid  serve  tbe  public 

igb  the  week  should  bare  one  daj  of  rest."    Aa  their  labors  are  iraa- 

inl,  butlBg  only  a  tew  moDths,  and  as  their  surroundiuga  are  varied,  beau- 

Uiil,  anil  eDtertaininK,  tbe  tax  on  their  time  and  patieiii^e  woald  \ie  ligbt 

tuparod  Hjlh  tbe  drearf  ruoDotonj  of  tbe  lives  ot  ordinary  laborers  who 

jwnd  fear  aft«r  year  in  dingy  workshops  and  dnrk  offices,  or  with  multl- 

Bflo*  o(  joiuiK  men,  sitting  with  bent  ahouidcts,  writing  by  artificial  lights, 

«  claos  aa  much  to  be  pitied  as  those  who  dig  iu  tbe  mines,  scarcely  ever 

ning  the  light  of  day. 

Thuie  wbo  can  dispose  of  their  time  as  they  see  fit  can  hardly  a|ipraciat« 

a  Sunday  at  tbe  World's  Fair  would  be  (or  large  classes  of  their  fellow 

It  isdifBrult toseetrom  wbat standpoint  those  women  viewed  the 

tpplncas  ot  their  fellow  beings,  who.  In  convention  assembled,  passed  ruso' 

islnfavorofcloslngtbefiUr  onSunday. 

That  noble  Quakeress.  Lucretla  Mott,  seeing  that  the  laboring  masses 

•M  practically  oxcladed  from  tbe  Centennial  Exposition,  made  bcr  protvMt 

'against  theltijuatiee  by  never  passing  within  the  gates  bereclf.    With  flf- 

tecn  added  years  of  experience  one  would  think  aU  American  women  might 

bsnROcliod  a  ■Imilarstandard  of  Justice  and  common-sense. 

Wlialln  thsilutyot  tbeStatein  this  ruatt«r)  Clearly,  to  do  whatever 
ranBervratbu  weltareof  the  majority  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  minority  have  the 
right  to  stay  away  from  the  exposllloa  on  Sunday,  but  they  have  no  right  to 
throw  obstaclrs  In  tbe  way  of  amajorlty  by  Influencing  popular  sentiment 
uraecnriug  leginlallve  enactments  to  prevent  them  from  enjoying  that  day 
In  whatever  way  they  may  see  flt,  provided  tbey  do  not  intriugeon  the  rights 
olthe  ndiiurily, 

Again.  In  a  llnaucia]  point  ot  view,  the  Stat«  bos  uo  right  to  cripple  a 
SFMl  popular  Ml terpriso,  wholly  beneficial  In  itsresults,  by  any  Interference. 
The  mauogcre  of  tbe  exposition,  liefore  everything  is  completed,  must  expend 
Uiulooa  aoms  ut  money  in  reuii/tng  their  Ideal  of  what  an  exposition  should 
bti,  anil  tu  uloM  Ilie  gates  tbe  very  day  tbe  groatoat  nnmtiers  could  be  there 
w«>u]dlie  hostile* to  the  Interests  of  tbe  managers  as  well  as  the  happiness  oE 
Eb*  jwoplB.  If  to  oiose  the  fair  would  drive  the  laboring  masses  to  tbo 
cfauniliea.  t)i#r«todrop  their  dimes  Into  tbe  collectionboxes.  there  might  l>e 
son  tor  eeclesiastlcal  interference.  But  tlie  majority  will  nol  go  (o 
it  rather  cro  wd  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  tlie  ren- 
d  tbe  dance-bouseH,  and  make  tbe  city  a  pnndenionium  by  niglil. 
along,  well-spent  day  mid  such  fairy  scenesas  the  exposition  will 
t,  wondering  round  the  iKautifnl  pork  or  soiling  on  the  lake,  the  ma- 
Id  takrliiiicvenlngtrains  to  their  reapectlvehomeH.wltb  pleasant 
)t  all  they  bad  seen — enough  to  gladden  the  remaining  days  of  the 


mid  lift  the  masses  out  ot  their  gross  pleasurea,  we  must  culti- 
tor   more   reOned   enjoyments.    Tbe  object  of  Sunday 
B  primarily  io  give  the  people  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation,  a 
a  from  Ihctr  ortilnory  employments,  a  little  spai»  of  time.  In  tbe  bard 
I*  at  life,  lor  aoinsement.    Sunday  by  common  consent  Is  the  day  aet 
a  tbe  bcfit  Influences  society  poasvAses.  to  cultivate  the  rvlIgiuQS 
unotioiM.  1^  mora]  Aentlments,  to  teach  the  dignity  of  humanity  and  the 
d  of  the  race.    It  needs  but  Utile  reflection  to  see  what  a  jiotent 
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influence  in  all  these  directions  the  Worid's  Fair  will  be.  The  location  Is  in 
every  way  most  desirable.  A  magnificent  park,  whose  shores  are  washed 
by  an  inland  sea,  vast  buildings,  that  in  grandeur  and  beanty  of  architecture 
have  never  been  equalled,  filled  with  the  most  wondetfol  prodactlons  of  all 
that  is  new  in  art  and  science,  from  every  nation  on  the  globe— what  an  imr 
press! ve  scene  this  will  be  1  With  multitudes  of  men  and  women  in  hiqipy 
companionship,  now  wandering  through  this  muaeum  of  wonders,  and  now 
down  the  winding  walks  of  the  boundless  park,  now  seated  in  that  beanti> 
ful  pavilion  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  watching  the  rolling  waves 
break  at  their  feet,  or  in  the  grand  concert-hall  Ustening  to  interpretations 
by  Theodore  Thomas,  Seidl,  or  Damroech,  of  the  divine  melodies  of  the  old 
masters— where  else  could  such  a  rare  combination  of  pleasures,  mid  such 
surroundings,  be  so  easily  provided  for  the  people  t 

Here,  too,  in  shady  nooks  gifted  orators  might  speak  to  the  multitudes 
on  popular  reforms  or  religious  questions,  for  there  are  no  meetings  mars 
impressive  than  those  held  in  the  open  air,  and  many  assemblies  might  be 
held  in  that  vast  space  without  interfering  with  each  other. 

If,  then,  the  influence  of  the  exposition  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  can 
be  alike  entertaining  and  instructive,  we  may  well  ask.  Why  should  it  be 
close/l  ou  Sunday  f 

Elizabeth  Cadt  Stanton. 
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ISSUES  OF  THE  TRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  SENATOR  JAMES  MCMILLAN,  OF  MICHIGAN;  REPRESENTATIVE 
BENTON  MCMILLIN,  OF  TENNESSEE  ;  SENATOR  FRANK  HIS- 
COCK,  OF  NEW  YORK  ;  REPRESENTATIVE  R.  P.  BLAND,  OF 
MISSOURI  ;  SENATOR  EUGENE  HALE,  OP  MAINE ;  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE W.  C.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE,  OF  KENTUCKY,  AND  THE 
HON.  W.  R.  MERRIAM,  GOVERNOR  OF  MINNESOTA. 


SENATOR  JAMES  McMILLAN : 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  a  campaign 
what  its  predominant  issues  will  be  ;  and  just  what  phase  of 
a  particular  issue  the  people  may  take  up  is  especially  uncertain. 
Yet  there  are  three  questions  which  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  and  which  must  continue  to  enter  into  every  cam- 
paign. SO  long  as  opinions  in  regard  to  them  differ  widely,  or  un- 
til they  shall  be  finally  settled — if  they  ever  can  be  settled. 
These  three  are  the  tariff,  the  finances,  and  the  franchise. 

The  tariff,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us.  When  the 
First  Congress  embodied  the  protective  principle  in  the  first  tar- 
iff act,  the  question  of  how  duties  shall  be  levied  was  made  a  con- 
tinuing one.  The  United  States  has  made  a  virtue  of  what  was 
at  first  a  political  necessity,  and  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff 
has  been  able  both  to  diversify  its  industries,  and  to  keep  the 
itandard  of  wages  comparatively  high.  But  any  tariff  is  of 
fiecessitv  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  so  is  open  to  attack.  As  a 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  424.  17 
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consequence,  while  a  very  great  majority  of  tlie  people  believe  in 
a  protective  tariff,  there  is  more  or  less  diversity  as  to  what 
articles  should  bear  the  duties.  In  the  McKinley  law,  so-called^ 
the  theory  of  protection  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Articles  which  can  be  manufactured  or  produced  in  this  country 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our  own  needs  are  brought  under 
the  shelter  of  a  protective  tariff,  leaving  competition  among  our 
own  people  to  regulate  prices.  Those  articles  which  from  climatic 
or  other  reasons  cannot  be  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  regulate  the  price, — in  value  equal  to  a  little  more 
than  half  the  imports, — are  put  on  the  free  list.  The  Republican 
party  as  a  party  believes  this  to  be  the  true  theory  of  a  tariff. 
The  party  will  go  into  the  coming  campaign  prepared  to  maintain 
this  theory,  and  will  adduce  the  trade  history  of  the  country 
since  the  McKinley  act  went  into  effect  to  support  its  posi- 
tion. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  additional  symmetry 
which  the  McKinley  law  is  believed  to  give  to  the  protective 
tariff,  is  the  provision  in  that  act  which  establishes  the  policy  of 
reciprocity.  The  framers  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  not  being  able 
to  see  their  way  clear  to  incorporate  the  reciprocity  scheme  in 
their  measure,  the  Administration  pressed  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  IMaine  took  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  The  response  in  the  press  and  in  public  meetings  waa 
so  quick  and  so  satisfactory  as  to  show  the  deep  interest  the 
people  have  in  measures  to  extend  our  trade,  where  such  exten- 
sions can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concessions.  With  not 
only  Mexico  and  the  nations  of  Central  and  South  America,  but 
also  Germany  and  Enjfland,  for  her  dependencies,  entering  into 
reciprocal  trade  relations,  new  commercial  bonds  are  being 
established  between  nations.  By  the  exchange  each  nation  gains 
larger  markets ;  and,  inasmuch  sis  it  is  the  surplus  of  one  country 
that  is  exchanged  for  the  surplus  of  the  other,  the  question  is  not 
one  that  affects  the  i)rolective  princij)lo,  but  simply  the  revenues. 
One  great  difficulty  that  has  existed  in  discussing  the  tAriff  has 
been  the  lack  of  data  which  both  sides  could  admit  as 
authentic. 

The  extended  inquiry  now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance — an  investigation  that  is  being 
conducted  in  a  scientific  rather  than  a  partisan  spirity  and  by 
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experts — ^promises  to  supply  information  that  may  be  relied  on  in 
rqiard  to  the  cost  of  prodnction,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the 
leading  articles  on  which  duties  are  levied.  This  information, 
when  obtained,  should  make  it  possible  nicely  to  adjust  the 
import  duties,  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  its  cost  in  other  countries  ; 
and  to  make  this  compensation  is  the  true  aim  of  a  protective 
tarifF. 

The  question  of  finances  will  be  a  disturbing  one  so  long  as 
there  is  anything  essentially  arbitrary  in  the  additions  made  to 
the  currency.  The  maintenance  of  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  some  fixed  ratio  is  the  only  solution  which  could  take 
the  currency  question  out  of  politics  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  dif- 
ficulties at  present  in  the  way  of  an  effective  restoration  of  silver 
to  its  former  monetary  uses  are  such  as  to  make  the  free  coinage 
of  that  metal  by  the  United  States  alone,  disastrous  to  the  very 
people  who  are  most  ardent  for  it.  Between  those  who  clamor 
for  free  coinage  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  i^old  main- 
tained as  the  monetary  standard  of  the  commercial  world,  there 
is  a  large  class  of  producers  who  feel  deeply  the  inconveniences  of 
carrying  on  their  business  with  an  amount  of  money  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  credits.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  our 
business  world  that  so  small  an  amount  of  money  was  necessary  to 
carrv  on  such  an  enormous  volume  of  business,  but  when  a  com- 
mercial  shock  in  Great  Britain,  like  that  of  the  Barings,  sends  its 
puli^ations  through  every  commercial  city  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  time  to  consider  very  carefully  some  method  for  getting 
and  keeping  larger  reserves  of  money  as  safeguards  against  those 
sodden  convulsions  which  make  everything,  save  money,  well-nigh 
valueless  for  the  time  being.  This  large  class  of  business  men — 
very  many  of  whom  are  also  bankers — are  concerned  in  having  a 
larger  supply  of  money  on  which  to  do  business,  but  they  see  the 
dangers  of  free  silver-coinage  without  such  help  from  foreign  na- 
tions as  shall  open  up  again  to  silver  the  place  which  a  mistaken 
financial  policy  a  few  years  ago  closed  to  it.  It  is  now  the  study 
of  financiers  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  maintain 
hirger  reserves.  To  this  end  business  men  in  this  country  welcome 
the  regular  additions  being  made  to  the  currency.  They  prefer 
to  take  the  risks  of  a  currency  contraction  which  might  result  by 
Europe  drawing  our  gold,  rather  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  expan- 
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sion  of  the  currency  coincident  with  the  natural  growth  of  busi- 
ness.     The  present  law  is,  of  course^  a  more  or  less  temporary 
expedient ;  but  the  Republican  party  will   maintain  that  it  i8  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  financial  question  for  the  time  being. 
The  prsu5tical  defeat  of  the  Liodge   Election   Bill  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party,    not  in  regard  to  the  evils  and 
the   menace  of  the  denial  of  the  rights   of   citizenship  to  citizens 
for  partisan  purposes  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  means  which  shall  be 
taken  to  solve  tJiis  very  perplexing  problem.     Evidently,   in  the 
public  mind,  the  day  has  gone  by  for  a  resort  to  stringent  laws 
which,  however  just  in  themselves,   must   depend  for  their  en- 
forcement upon  a  power  outside  of  and  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  States  in  which  the  colored   vote  is  suppressed. 
Throughout  the  South  there  are  industrial  and  educational  forces 
at  work  to  change  the  condition  of  the  colored  people.      In  time 
the  property-owning,  intelligent  colored  man  will  assert,  obtain, 
and  maintain  his  rights.     The   question  now  is  as  to  whether 
this  better  day  cannot  be  hastened  by  some   legislative  process  in 
which  the  Southern  States  themselves  will  be  glad  to  acquiesce. 
To  meet  this  need  President  Harrison,  in  his  latest  message,  has 
proposed  a  non-partisan  commission  to  devise  measures  which 
B\\aU  insure  free  and  fair  elections. 

T\\e  people  who  make  up  the  Republican  party  are  not  exer- 
cised as  to  tlie  particular  manner  in  which  the  freedom  of  the 
ballot  shall  be  brought  about  in  the  South  ;    but  they  do  believe 
that  Houio  way  can  be  found  by  which  the  present  flagrant  injus- 
tice luay  be  remedied.     While  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  South  gives  that  section  representation  in  Congress  and  in 
the  V:Uu!toral  Colleges  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  voting  strength, 
tl\e  franchise  will  not  cease  to  be  a  national  issue. 

There  are  ciuestions  connected  with  pensions,  with  the  use  of 
the  serrvmander,  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Administration, 
with  the  building-up  of  a  merchant  marine,  with  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  water-ways,  which  will  play  parts  in  the 
conning  campaign,  varying  in  importance  with  the  events  of   the 
next  few  months,  or  with  the  locality.     But  the  o  d  issues  of   he 
Urift,  the  currency,  and  the  franchise  ai^  *<><>^*^Py/,^^^^^ 
pubUcmiud  to  be  thrust  aside,  even  tt.ough  r^y^^^^^^ 
denire  to  eliminate  one  or  the  other  of  them.    On  these  questions. 
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as  well  as  on  the  high  character  and  business-like  conduct  of  the 

present  Administration^  the  Kepublican  party  will  go  confidently 

into  the  coming  campaign. 

Jam£s  McMillan. 


HON.  BENTON  MoMILLIN : 

The  records  of  the  two  parties  haye^  in  a  great  measure^ 
made  the  issues  of  the  campaign  of  1892.  The  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  as  old  as  the  goyernment.  They  are  the 
defence  of  the  citizen  in  his  personal  liberty ;  the  upholding  of 
the  Constitution^  and  the  support  of  the  general  goyernment  and 
the  State  goyernments  in  all  their  iutegrity.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Harrison  the  Republican  party  has  had 
control  of  eyery  branch  of  the  Goyernment.  Hence,  the  action 
of  the  party  thus  in  full  control  and  unrestrained  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  recent  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  accurate  exposi- 
tion of  the  party's  principles.  They  haye  further  made  that  ac- 
tion their  platform  by  indorsing  it  in  their  yarious  State  con- 
TODtions  and  making  their  contests  upon  it. 

What  are  the  issues  thus  raised?  It  is  impossible  in  so  brief 
an  article  as  this  must  be  to  discuss  all  of  them  ;  or  to  discuss 
any  of  them  so  minutely  as  would  be  most  satisfactory.  But  pub- 
lic sentiment  has  taken  so  steady  a  course  as  to  indicate  that  the 
following  will  be  issues  separating  the  two  parties  : 

1st.  Shall  there  be  reckless  prodigality,  or  wise  economy  in 
public  expenses  ? 

2d.  Shall  the  people  remain  free,  or  be  enslaved  through 
"  Force  Bills,'*  by  turning  the  elections  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  over  to  the  judicial  ? 

3d.  Shall  the  people  be  robbed  and  commerce  be  destroyed  by 
the  imposition  of  excessive  rates  of  duty  ? 

One  of  the  complaints  justly  made  against  the  Republican 
party  is  its  reckless  expenditure  of  public  moneys.  Th«y  found 
when  they  came  into  power  a  surplus  of  millions.  They  spent  in 
two  years  a  billion  and  nine  millions  of  money  and  left  a  deficien- 
cy threatened,  if  not  actual.  The  flood  gates  were  lifted  by  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  and  the  millions  accumulated  by  unjust  and 
excessive  taxation,  but  husbanded  by  Democratic  economy  to  ex- 
tinguish our  public  debt,  were  squandered.  Stale  jobs  were  re- 
TiTed,  and  new  ones  devised,  to  get  rid  of  the  money  and  make  an 
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exclude  for  still  higher  taxation.  The  expenditures  during  two 
vot*re  of  KoLuiblioau  rule  oan  only  be  comprehended  by  compan- 
*ou.  'rhev'amounteiltoeight  dollars  per  capita  or  forty  doUan 
IK  r  family  oAoh  year.     The  expenditures  of    that   Congress— the 

Fifty 'dret iuoliuiing  indefinite  and  permanent  appropriationB,— 

auiouutod  to  sfixtoou  dollars  for  every  minute  since  the  Declaration 
of  iTulopouaoiioe  was  sigueil.  The  excess  of  these  expenditures 
of  the  Kift y-tirst  Congress  over  the  Fiftieth  was  one  hundred  and 
iiiiiotv-thrvo  uiilliou*  of  dollars,  or  about  seven  dollars  per  annum 
fi»r  ovory  faiuily  in  the  land.  The  people  are  coming  to  regard 
ihU  as  too  oostly  a  luxury. 

'Vho  otTort  to  subvert  the  Government  by  passing  the  "  Force 
Uill  "  and  luruiug  the  elections  over  to  the  Federal  Courts  and  to 
iho  apiHMutoos  of  federal  power,  was  rebuked  in  the  elections  of 
l5^\.*0  and  will  bo  rebuked  again  in  those  of  1892.     Appropriations 
to  \>ay  bouutlos  auvl  subsidies  were   made   permanent  to  prevent 
thoir  repeal,     The  taxing  power  was  surrendered  by  the  Con- 
gi\*ss  to  tlio  Tresideut.     The  trvasury  was  emptied.     The  taxes 
wor\*  viwitly  iuore:k?ev\.     The  tendency  of  our  people  to  resent 
\Mviii;  aixd  smile  the  wroug-dv»er  iKMug  known,  it  was  determined 


— ,  -,.^..  ^ -«- •«  V  fc    \- ii(.iki»«u h  11^5^  fcfcx.'*..  <«!>«>£■  k.. k.^ k x^4«.      A^&.w&    ««iAc   people 
hud  Ivou  rv>blvvl   thrv>Ui:h  unjust  tariff  taxation,  they  were  to  be 


eusUwod.      rUo  "returuiug  boarvl  " — that   engine  by  which  the 
^viU  of  tho  n\:\iov\ty  was  thwarte^l  in  ISTO.  and  Tilden's  inaugu- 


a 

^.^^  ly  patriotic  men  of  all  parties  who 

W>  A    ^^^^^^^^^^^^s:  to  see  the  institutions  of  one  hundred  years  perish 
u  ^sorvo  lownH^rary  or  mere  i>artis;u\  interests. 

i,^   i\|\'^  ^''^^\^^  ^**^^''  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^'  t^^'^^t.  and  will  be  the  leading  issue 
^^*  vUvtiou*  of  this   year.     For  a  i\uarter  of  a  century  the 
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people  have  struggled  to  relieve  themselves  from  some  portion  of 
the  high  taxes  imposed  to  carry  on  the  most  gigantic  civil  war  of 
modern  times.  They  had  seen  remitted  the  income^  legacy^ 
and  other  taxes  which  had  been  placed  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  These  aloue^  if  kept  to  this  day^  would  have  paid  all 
the  public  debt,  improved  every  river  and  harbor  for  which  esti- 
mates have  yet  been  made,  and  would  have  left  the  country  out 
of  debt.  They  had  seen  the  manufacturer's  tax  repealed  without 
the  repeal  of  the  compensating  tax  placed  on  manufactured 
goods.  The  Tariff  Commission  of  1883,  composed  of  protection- 
ists, had  reported  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  a  reduction  of 
20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  had  recommended  it.  All  the  political 
platforms  of  all  parties  had  recognized  the  justness  of  their  de- 
mand for  relief.  Yet  the  Tariff  law  of  1883  was  an  increase  on 
the  rates  theretofore  existing,  and  the  act  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  is  a  still  greater  increase  on  the  bill  of  1883.  Verily, 
the  people  have  "asked  for  bread  and  been  given  a  stone.'* 

Let  us  examine  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  and  see 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  permanence.  For  the  first  time  all  dis- 
guise was  thrown  off,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  campaign  were  put 
into  practical  legislation.  ''The  fat  fried  out ''for  campaign 
purposes  had  to  be  returned  with  "  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred 
fold."  The  average  rate  of  duty  was  increased  from  about  45 
per  cent,  to  nearly,  or  quite,  60  percent.;  the  increases  being 
greater  on  the  coarser  articles  required  for  common  use  than 
upon  luxuries. 

The  inporter  was  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  a  criminal.  They 
legislated  as  if  commerce  were  a  crime ;  as  if  ballast  were  the 
only  commendable  incoming  cargo.  The  effort  was  made  in 
earnest  to  put  the  '*  wall  of  fire  around  the  country."  Bounties 
were  provided  for  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury;  and  the 
experiment  entered  upon  of  taxing  directly  one  man  to  make 
another's  vocation  pay.  The  authors  of  this  measure  take  to 
themselves  great  credit  for  having  placed  sugar  on  the  free  list. 
It  is  true  near  fifty  millions  of  sugar  duties  were  repealed ;  but 
the  same  act  which  did  this  placed  sixty-five  millions  additional 
duties  on  other  things.  "  With  one  hand  they  put  a  penny  into 
the  urn  of  poverty  and  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out."  They 
repealed  the  duty  which  yielded  eight-ninths  of  its  exactions  to 
the  treasury  and  placed  additional  duties  on  other  necessaries  of 
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life,  where  three-fourths  of  the  increase  went  into  the  coffers  of 
manufacturers  and  only  one-fourth  into  the  treasury.  And,  as 
before  stated,  this  was  not  a  free-will  offering,  for  it  went  hand 
in  hand  with  a  measure  giving  bounties  in  lieu  of  the  tariff 
repealed. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  monstrous  measure,  un- 
Aniorican  and  dangerous,  deserving  comment  and  condemnation. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  at  war  with  our  institutions  than  the  sec- 
tion of  the  present  tariff  law  authorizing  the  President,  "  in  his  dis- 
cretion," to  impose  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  tea,  three  cents 
a  pound  on  coffee,  and  two  cents  a  pound  on  sugar,  and  a  tax  on 
hides.  He  may  impose  and  remit  these  taxes  at  pleasure.  lie 
may  impose  millions  of  taxes  without  convening  Congress  or 
consulting  it  if  in  session.  To-day  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  threatening  to  impose  these  taxes,  instead  of  referring 
the  matter  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  Con- 
gress. If  he  does,  he  will  impose  no  more  taxes  after  March  4, 
1893.  King  George  the  Third  was  denounced,  defied,  and  de- 
feated in  the  Colonies  for  levying,  even  through  Parliament,  less 
tax  on  less  tea.  Did  we  rebel  against  the  usurpations  of  George 
tlie Third  inl77Gonly  to  make  an  unmanly  surrender  of  high 
prerogatives  to  Harrison  the  second  in  1890  ?  But  it  is  insisted 
that  by  this  surrender  to  one  man  of  the  right  of  the  j>eople'8 
representatives  to  impose  the  taxes,  they  may  get  reciprocity  and 
commercial  advantages.  Esau's  excuse  for  the  base  bargain  by 
which  he  sold  his  birthright  and  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
was,  that  he  was  hungry.  Yet  even  his  sjnritless  imitators  of 
modern  times  would  hardly  praise  his  accumulation  of  fat  by  such 
folly.  They  are  denied  here  the  pitiful  palliation  of  empty 
stomachs  which  tlie  **  base  Judean  "  had. 

The  highest  tariff  law  this  country  ever  knew — higher  even 
i  han  the  war  tariff — has  now  been  in  operation  one  year  and  four 
months.  Xo  one  can  point  to  a  period  of  greater  prostration  than 
has  characterized  this.  Strikes  and  labor  troubles  have  been  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Many  manufacturing  establishments 
have  closed.  Others  have  reduced  the  wages  of  the  employees, 
others  the  time  of  employment.  Much  was  said  in  behalf  of  the 
laborer  when  the  bill  was  under  consultation.  Yet  "eve  hath 
not  seen  nor  ear  heard  "  of  a  laborer  who  has  had  his  wages  in- 
creju*ed  by  the  McKinley  Rill.     Favor  to  him  was  a  mere  pretext 
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and  sham.  He  has  been  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  clothes  that 
cover  his  back,  and  for  the  roof  that  covers  his  head,  and  in  hun- 
dreds of  instances  at  the  same  time  to  accept  a  redaction  of 
wages. 

The  Democratic  party  insists,  and  will  insist  in  the  campaign, 
that  this  enormous  increase  in  the  rate  of  tariff  taxation  is  not 
a  sufficient  response  to  the  people's  demand  for  tariff  reduction. 
They  will  be  found  ever  battling  against  the  robbery  of  the  many 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few.  The  battle  is  on,  and  Democracy 
will  stand  where  it  has  stood — in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  masses 
as  against  the  exactions  of  the  classes.  There  will  be  no  shirk- 
ing,  no  postponing,  no  evading  this  issue.  Democracy  could 
not  avoid  it  if  it  would  ;  it  would  not  avoid  it  if  it  could.     Our 

cause  is  just,  and  will  triumph. 

Benton  McMillin. 


SENATOR  FRANK  HISCOCK: 

You  ask  mo  to  *' prophesy/'  for  publication  in  The  North 
American  Review,  the  issues  that  will  predominate,  and  divide 
the  two  great  political  parties,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1892. 
Leading  Democrats  can  indicate  them  in  detail  with  far  more 
certainty  than  I,  for  the  reason  which  will  appear  later  on. 

The  representatives  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
will  convene  in  May  or  June  next  and  adopt  their  platforms,  and 
it  is  very  easy  now  to  outline  the  resolutions  of  each  declaring 
their  political  faith.  The  legislation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
fixing  the  present  customs  duties  will  afford  the  leading  issue. 
The  Republican  convention  will  approve  that  legislation,  and  the 
Democratic  convention  will  denounce  it  in  both  elaborate  and 
pointed  rhetoric  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  actual  contention 
upon  this  great  economic  question  will  be  made,  not  by  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  two  conventions,  but  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifty-second  Congress.  The  Democratic  party  is 
largely  in  the  majority  there.  The  constituencies  of  the  Dem- 
cratic  members  will  expect,  the  Republican  party  will  have  a  right 
to  demand,  and  the  country  will  exact  of  them,  an  expression,  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  agreed  upon  and  passed  by  them,  of  the 
changes  which  they  propose  in  our  present  tariff  laws.  The  law- 
making power  of  the  Democratic  party  must,  therefore,  make  the 
issues  of  the  next  national  election  upon  this  subject. 
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portions  by  all.  Prom  the  fact  that  the  American  production  is 
80  small  in  comparison  with  the  entire  amount  which  we  use,  it 
cannot  materially  affect  the  market  value  of  foreign  sugar  here ; 
certainly,  whatever  is  added  in  the  way  of  customs  duties  to  the 
importations  is  paid  directly  by  the  American  consumer.  A 
political  party,  if  it  did  hesitate  to  remove  the  duties,  will 
absolutely  refuse  to  reimpose  them.  But  the  bill  which  the 
Democratic  House  proposes  must  of  necessity  provide  ample 
revenues  for  the  administration  of  the  various  departments  of  our 
government.  With  the  loss  of  revenue  which  I  have  indicated, 
the  framers  of  the  tariff  law  of  the  future  must  bear  anxiously  in 
mind  its  effect  upon  the  income  of  the  government.  If  the  pres- 
ent sugar  legislation  and  the  present  free  list  are  to  be  retained, 
the  Mills  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  unchanged  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  made 
the  platform  of  the  national  Democratic  party  in  1892,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  provide  sufficient  money 
for  government  use. 

Retaining  the  present  free  list  and  legislation  upon  sugar,  as 
I  have  already  indicated, — it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  will  disturb  it, — 
we  are  on  the  borders  of  the  realm  of  speculation  as-  to  what  at- 
tempt statesmen  and  political  leaders  will  make  against  the  pres- 
ent duties  upon  importations.  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  must  pro\ide  sufficient  revenue  for  the  government. 
No  political  party  will  propose  any  other.  Our  people  will  not  tol- 
erate national  bankruptcy.  I  am  not,  however,  in  the  counsels  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  difficult  task  before  them  of  prepar- 
ing a  bill  on  the  line  I  have  indicated  which  shall  provide  sufficient 
revenue  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  present  duties.  I  frankly 
admit  my  inability  now  to  indicate  how  it  might  be  wisely  done, 
either  for  the  good  of  the  country  or  a  party  success,  even  if  we 
eliminate  from  the  consideration  of  the  question  the  policy  of 
protection  for  our  domestic  industries. 

Doubtless  quite  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  favor,  or  would  vote  to  open 
our  mints  for,  the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  of  the  world.  Still,  I 
doubt  if  that  question  will  be  made  important  in  the  next  presi- 
dential canvass.  The  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York 
will  doubtless  be  required  for  the  el(»ction  of  the  Democratic 
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national  candidates^  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  hardly  care  to  handicap  their  party  in 
New  York  by  passing  a  free-coinage  bill.  The  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  I  believe,  will  suppress  an  expression  of  their 
political  convictions  in  that  form.  The  Silver-Purchase  Act 
of  the  last  Congress  will  doubtless  be  approved  by  the  Republican 
and  challenged  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention ;  but  in 
the  tangible  form  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  free-silver  issue  will  not  be  presented  to  the  country. 
The  national  Republican  party  will  stand  stoutly  by  the  policy 
and  acts  of  the  present  administration  to  promote  reciprocal 
trade  with  foreign  countries  under  the  Aldrich  amendment  of  the 
Customs  Law  of  1890.  I  doubt  if  any  attempt  be  made  by  the 
present  Democratic  House  to  repeal  this  provision.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  will,  I  apprehend,  pass  over  that  ques- 
tion with  little  more  than  an  unfriendly  allusion  to  it. 

Frank  Hiscock. 


HON.  R.  p.  BLAND : 

Undoubtedly  the  question  of  tariff  reform  will  be  the  most 
absorbing  issue  in  the  coming  Presidential  election.  But  it  will 
not  bo  the  only  question  presented.  The  issues  that  grow  out  of 
our  duplicate  form  of  government,  the  conflicts  arising  between 
the  jurisdiction  and  proper  functions  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  system,  have  in  the  past  entered  largely  into  the  discus- 
sions involved  in  the  Federal  politics  and  will  continue  to  demand 
attention.  The  attempt  ot  the  Republican  party  in  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  to  take  from  the  people  of  the  States  the  control 
over  the  local  and  Congressional  elections,  under  the  plea  of 
superior  wisdom  and  virtue  in  Congress  to  secure  honest  results, 
called  forth  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  the  States. 

The  alarm  bell  had  been  sounded.  Home  rule  and  local  self 
government  were  put  in  jeopardy.  This  attempted  legislation,  and 
the  methods  resorted  to  to  accomplish  it,  did  more  than  all  else  to 
send  to  the  Fifty-second  Congress  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Democrats.  It  is  plain  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  this  country  still  adhere  to  the  Jeffersonian  idea  of  our 
institutions.  No  political  party  can  safely  attempt  to  perman- 
ently establish  the  Hamiltonian  theory  for  us.     It  is  true  that 
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during  the  war  the  Hamiltonian  theories  were  the  rule,  and  have 
been  since  ;  but  the  people  are  now  most  emphatically  calling  a 
halt  on  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. The  laboring  and  producing  classes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple thought  they  saw  between  the  lines  of  the  "  Force  Bill  '^  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  centralized  monopoly  and  organized  selfish- 
ness to  take  from  the  people  of  the  States  the  freedom  of  elections. 
The  people  are  justly  jeaJous  of  the  powers  of  Congress.  They 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  centralization  at  Washington 
would  attempt  to  control  the  ballot  in  the  interests  of  centralized 
greed.  Thus  the  issues,  presented  by  Jefferson  on  the  one  hand 
and  Hamilton  on  the  other,  have  again  become  dominant  in  our 
politics.  A  partial  truce  has  been  called.  Republican  ascend- 
ancy means  other  and  further  attempts  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
masses. 

A  protective  tariff  was  but  a  part  of  the  class  legislation  sought 
to  be  sheltered  and  protected  by  '^  Force  Bill "  ballots.  The  ques- 
tion of  tariff  reform  has  been  taken  by  the  Republican  party  from 
the  domain  of  revenue.  They  declare  it  to  bo  a  necessity,  inde- 
pendent of  any  question  of  revenue.  Protection  is  the  great  ob- 
ject sought;  revenue  a  mere  incident  to  bo  considered. 

Thus,  the  tariff  as  now  presented  is  a  war  for  markets.  A 
certain  class  of  our  people  clamor  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  a 
"  home  market."  This  class  gained  a  complete  victory  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  tariff  baron  has  secured  to 
himself  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  in  which  both  to  sell 
and  to  buy.  The  law  that  gives  him  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
in  which  to  sell  his  wares  also  shuts  in  the  farmer  and  other 
producers,  compelling  them  also  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  home 
market.  The  farmer  in  particular  has  now  been  forced  into  the 
arena  of  battle  for  markets.  lie  is  organized,  well  equipped,  and 
freshly  painted  for  the  battle.  He  finds  himself  from  year  to 
year  with  an  enormous  surplus  of  products  on  hand,  that  the 
home  market  is  wholly  unable  to  consume.  The  market  for  him  is 
but  a  limited  market. 

The  American  farmer  knows  his  rights.  He  is  now  alert  to  his 
interests  as  never  before.  Woe  be  to  the  political  party  that  opposes 
him  in  his  material  interests  !  A  flag  of  truce,  or  blind,  thrown  in 
his  path,  called  reciprocity,  will  not  do.  As  now  outlined  by  his 
enemies,  reciprocity  means  freer  trade  with  agricultural  countries 
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that  con^jy. :^  ^::l  him.  He  demarida  and  will  have  freer  trade 
with  the  peoples  who  will  b:3T  most  from  him  and  sell  most  to 
him.     Any  other  re  ;ipr'>?2:v  is  a  transparent  cheat. 

The  money  question,  in  the  shape  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
will  not  down  at  the  bidding  of  either  political  party.  The 
people  will  make  it  an  issue.  As  to  how  this  question  may  be 
met,  is  disturbing  both  political  organizations.  It  may  find  its 
solution  in  the  way  the  tariff  question  was  met  when  Mr.  Greeley 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Democrats;  that  is, 
I(;uvc  it  as  an  issue  in  the  various  congressional  districts ;  the 
executive  not  to  interpose  his  individual  views  as  against  the 
peophi  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box,  and  crystallized  into  legis- 
lation by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

'IMie  tjvident  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  free  coin- 
a«(()  to  (commit  both  parties  to  a  hostile  attitude  as  respects  silver 
by  forcing  a  candidate  on  them  who  is  pledged  in  advance  to  play 
(!zar  or  autocrat  in  vetoing  any  bill  Congress  may  send  him, 
«)U>;lit  not  to  succeed.  If  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  frci*  coiimgo  of  silver,  they  ought  to  have  it.  The  question 
huH  luMMi  tiio  subject  of  heated  discussion  for  near  twenty  years  ; 
Itiilli  parlir?*  luv  divided  upon  it,  but  neither  party  should  be  so 
manipulated  or  oont rolled  iis  to  cheat  a  fair  expression  upon  the 
Hubjivl.  Let  it  bo  understood  that  whoever  is  elected  President, 
ht»  Will  riM\forni  to  the  wishes  of  the  people's  representatives. 

Ml  parliis  i>uirht   to  be  satisfied  to  abide  by  that  determination. 

I'll  IS  is  supposed  to  be  a  republiean  form  of  government,  where 
\\w  \\\\\  of  ilio  pooplo  I'oust it utionally  expressed  is,  or  ought  to 

V\w  *»\»iv»:u*nt<of  froo  OvMnac:^  profess  not  to  desire  the  question 
>iMi  Ti.'^t    ^  ^*'  '•••**^  »*-^'  ^xv.vius:  enough  to  demand  of  both  parties 

,  * ,.v,v  \-..w:u\'»V.\  ivv\-::ev5  i-.i  advaueo  to  veto  any  free  coinage 

'..  '     '  r.  I'.^'X'v^'^  ■■*•  '■'^  x\ ■slv*'/.!  n^ay  sor.d  him, 

r  .,.  ,?  v/N.'.,»\   y^   <v,^",.^-i\   :\'rt.n>  *>uj:hT   to  be  a  burning 
....  ..V  /'./  .  4\v^\.  •     v.".  ^^''  *.■•■■'  '^.■>  question  is  practically 

.  ,  •  .  .    ^  .    ;    •    I:  ..  •.>  :r.:i\  .%s  :':t*  d»v:riueof  protection 

'    «  V  ^'\  •-  lv*^<  :■'-*  :-^r::T  t:*\.  eoonomv  will  be 

\\    *     ,^^^,»-.  , v.*. I  ":\  .vv.>..:.:::i:s  have  to  complain 

»  ^     ^    ,      .  ^^^^^.  v..^  vi'vx  :.*:o".  :hxV.sar..i  a  year  instead 

.    »..  ?vv5  .^  •  *».*"-"e''*  f^TPn^teoiion  tells  them 

.••M.VAvvWAsv  S^*-.-  i^'  X;:ao".;>^:  :he  mor*  money  I  get 
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bo  enlarged  and  expanded  and  popularized  by  its  new  ally  and 
handmaiden^  reciprocity^  which,  when  protection  has  built  up  the 
product  of  American  labor,  furnishes  a  market  abroad  for  its 
overplus,  without  in  the  least  endangering  that  product  by  the 
competition  of  foreign  underpaid  labor.  The  whole  scheme  of 
reciprocity,  mainly  directed  to  trade  with  the  sister  Republics  of 
the  American  continent,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  protection. 
The  Democrats  pervert  its  meaning,  deride  its  uses,  and  yet,  it  is 
plain  to  see,  are  afraid  of  it. 

Governor  Hill's  convention  in  New  York  denounced  it  as  a 
humbug,  and  his  party  associates,  North  and  South,  are  plainly 
getting  ready  to  oppose  it.  In  the  great  battle  between  free 
trade  and  protection  the  centre  of  the  Republican  line  will  be  rec- 
iprocity, and,  so  far  from  this  being  a  concession  of  ground 
to  the  free  traders,  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  two  things  mean 
exactly  the  opposite.  Protection  and  reciprocity  mean  more 
manufacturing  and  more  production  at  home  and  more  sales 
abroad.  Free  trade  means  less  manufacture  and  less  production 
at  home  and  more  purchases  abroad.  Any  man  who  has  tried  to 
do  business,  or  any  woman  who  has  tried  housekeeping,  with 
more  going  out  and  less  coming  in,  has  easily  enough  found  out 
which  wav  the  road  leads. 

Second,  A  sound,  stable  currency,  maintaining  gold  and 
silver  at  par  and  utilizing  both  these  American  metals,  under 
some  such  proposition  as  that  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  1890, 
will  be  another  issue  that  the  Republican  party  will  present  to 
the  American  people.  The  party  will  have  practically  close 
ranks  on  this  issue  ;  but  it  requires  a  seer's  foresight  to  discern 
what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  in  national 
convention  on  this  issue,  where  the  dominating  force  in  num- 
bers, in  delegations  representing  the  States  which  must  furnish  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes  which  it  can  secure  in  the  Electoral 
College  in  order  to  elect  a  President,  is  rabidly  bent  on  nothing 
short  of  free  silver. 

Tliirdy  I  look  to  see  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress  a 
Republican  issue  clearly  defined  covering  the  restriction  of  crim- 
inal and  pauper  immigration.  Whether  the  Democratic  party 
will  venture  to  oppose  this,  as  it  opposes  reciprocity,  may  not  yet 
be  certain  ;  but  the  proposition  will,  I  believe,  be  elaborated  and 
adopted  by  the  Republican  party. 
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Iburih,  The  year  1892  will  be  a  great  centennial  year.  Six- 
ty-five millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  will  hail  it  as  the 
era  of  Americanism^  and  all  the  things  which  go  to  make  a  great, 
broad,  inspiring  American  policy  will  be  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  platform  of  the  Bepablican  party.  The  en- 
con  ragement  of  American  steamship  lines  by  governmental  bene- 
factions, which  have  been  tried  so  successfully  by  great  European 
commercial  nations ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  navy  as  an  adjunct 
and  protector  of  our  growing  commerce  ;  and  a  diplomatic  policy 
vhich  makes  the  United  States  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  arbiter 
of  all  peoples  in  this  hemisphere — all  these  will  be  included  in 
what  may  be  called  the  American  issue  to  be  presented  next  year 
by  the  Republican  party. 

Going  with  these,  not  quite  as  an  issue,  but  potential  in  re- 
inforcing the  issues,  will  be  the  record  presented  by  the  Republi- 
can party  of  an  Administration  which  has  shown  itself  patriotic, 
honest,  practical,  and  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  largest 
questions  that  interest  the  American  people.  The  President  has 
shown  himself  thoroughly  equipped  for  all  the  duties  of  his  great 
place.  The  Secretary  of  State,  so  far  from  turning  his  depart- 
ment into  a  rallying  place  for  jingoism,  has  maintained  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Republic  with  calmness  and  wisdom,  and  in 
his  encounters  with  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  such  controversies,  has  never  come  off  second  best. 
The  heads  of  the  Treasury  department  have  managed  tlie  finances 
of  the  people  with  ability  and  integrity.  In  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  the  record  has  been  one  of  unbroken 
success. 

If  with  these  issues  the  Republican  party  cannot  prevail  be- 
fore the  people  in  1892,  it  may  as  well  go  out  of  political  business. 

ErorxK  Hale. 


HON.  W.  C.  P.  BRECKINRIDGE: 

Assuming  that  the  Democratic  party  has  not  already  thrown 
away  the  Presidency,  upon  what  issue  can  it  win,  and  has  it  the 
wisdom  to  select  and  skill  to  compel  the  battle  to  be  made  upon  it  ? 

There  are  fundamental  differences  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  and  a  Democrat,  in  the  technical  sense 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  424.  IS 
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of  the  word^  will  find  in  every  contest  ample  jastification  for  op- 
posing Republican  candidates^  no  matter  what  may  be  the  par- 
ticular declaration  of  policy  announced.  But  as  new  questions 
of  practical  importance  constantly  arise,  each  canvass  assumes  a 
peculiar  aspect,  and  in  each  Presidential  contest  there  must  be 
some  leading  issue  or  issues,  and  to  select  wisely  and  skilfully 
the  issue  to  be  made  pre-eminent  in  a  particular  canvass  is  be- 
coming more  important  because  of  the'  increase  of  those  trouble- 
some voters  upon  whom  party  ties  sit  lightly,  but  who  reserve  to 
themselves  the  privilege  to  vote  as  they  please.  And  it  is  not 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  increasing  class  of  voters  to 
say  that  they  have  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  issues  in  a 
given  canvass.     They  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

This  is  peculiarly  true  as  to  the  Democratic  party.  To  elect  its 
candidates  it  must  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  the  sixteen  so- 
called  Southern  States,  wlioso  solidity  has  been  compacted  by  the 
effort  of  a  Republican  Congress  to  pass  a  force  bill,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  votes  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey,  for  even  the  Michigan  law  renders  our  success  too  uncer- 
tain for  us  not  to  depend  upon  those  four  Northern  States.  We 
have  in  the  last  three  years  carried  Iowa  three  times,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  to  the  Governor,  twice,  Wisconsin  once,  and  have  the 
delegation  in  Congress  from  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  States  we  have  been  aided  by  local  in- 
fluences. The  engaging  personality  and  popularity  of  Governor 
Russell,  and  the  power  of  the  group  of  young  men  around  him, 
may  account  for  the  triumphs  in  that  State.  The  skilful  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Boies  and  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  stringent 
provisions  of  the  prohibition  legislation  have  won  in  Iowa.  In 
Wisconsin  local  questions  touching  the  right  of  parents  over  the 
education  of  their  children  aided  there.  In  Illinois,  the  power 
and  character  of  General  Palmer  were,  no  doubt,  of  great  avail. 
But  these  peculiar  local  causes  alone  cannot  account  for  the  over- 
whelming victory  of  1800,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  ground 
in  1891.  There  must  be  some  underlying  reason,  some  general 
tendency  caused  by  some  question  of  interest  alike  to  every  sec- 
tion and  held  to  be  important  by  the  people  of  all  the  States,  that 
has  enabled  us  to  win  these  victories.  It  is  clear  that  that  is  the 
reduction  of  taxation  and  a  revision  by  Congress  of  the  tariff  laws. 
None    of  the  States  mentioned    can  be  claimed  to  be  sanely 
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Democratic.    They  have  simply  indicated  their  willingness  to 
become  Democratic  apon  certain  conditions. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  we  cannot  elect  a  President  on  the 
issue  of  free  coinage ;  that  we  cannot  carry  any  one  of  those 
States  on  that  issae^  and  that  we  endanger  our  success  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Economy  in  public  ex- 
penditure is  important,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  it 
a  national  issue,  and  it  must  always  remain  an  auxiliary  rather 
than  a  preeminent  issue. 

In  the  approaching  canvass,  therefore,  the  main  issue  between 
the  parties  will  be  the  question  of  taxation,  and  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party  may  depend  upon  the  earnestness  and 
aggressiveness  it  shows  in  the  present  House  on  that  question. 
We  cannot  win  upon  the  do-nothing  policy,  for  if  the  country 
gets  it  into  its  mind  that  our  party  in  Congress  is  on  dress 
parade,  that  its  fight  on  the  tariff  is  simply  a  sham  battle  that 
marks  the  evolution  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  we  are 
firing  blank  cartridges,  the  Presidency  is  lost  before  the  canvass 
begins.  And  if  the  Bepublicans  are  skillful  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  our  division  on  the  money  question  to  force  that 
issue  to  the  front,  we  may  find  it  impossible  to  regain  the 
confidence  which  we  may  thus  lose. 

As  "  the  cruel  war  "  with  Chili  is  over,  the  Republican  party 
will  be  compelled  to  make  its  fight  upon  some  economic  question. 
It  may  not  be  able  or«  indeed,  anxious  to  avoid  the  issue  upon  which 
it  claims  to  have  won  in  1888.  Particularly  will  it  be  its  policy  to 
press  the  advantage  if  the  Democratic  party  attempts  to  evade 
this.  If  no  real,  earnest  and  aggressive  attack  is  made  upon  the 
McEinley  Bill  in  the  present  House,  the  Republicans  will  put  us 
on  the  defensive,  and  it  will  not  be  a  contest  between  opposing 
principles,  but  a  mere  fight  over  details.  It  will  be  claimed  that 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  force  the  repeal  of  the  McKiuley 
Bill,  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  enactment  of  a  Democratic  tariff  bill 
carrying  out  the  views  of  those  who  led  the  party  on  that  issue 
from  1884  to  1891,  and  that  all  the  country  has  to  pass  upon  is 
whether  certain  details  of  that  bill  shall  be  changed,  at  the  risk 
of  disturbing  the  industries  of  the  country  and  keeping  in  uncer- 
tainty its  commercial  interests.  So  that  while  the  main  issue  in 
the  approaching  canvass  will  be  the  tariff,  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  will  be  presented  will  depend  upon  the  action   of  the 
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present  House,  and  largely  upon  the  past  history  and  present 
views  of  the  candidates  selected  by  the  Democratic  party  ;  and 
somewhat  upon  the  platform  adopted  by  our  convention. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  leaders  of  both  parties^  especially  those 
who  control  the  machinery  by  which  delegates  are  elected  and 
conventions  constituted,  could  realize  that  the  people  nnderatand 
this  question  :  that  they  are  in  earnest  about  it,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  fooled  by  careful  but  ambiguous  declarations  in  plat- 
forms, or  speeches  in  obscure  oratorical  and  oracular  phrases. 

For  two  months  the  country  has  been  in  a  condition  of  expec- 
tancy ;  thousands  of  independent  voters  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 
This  will  not  continue  long,  and  that  party  will  win  which  soonest 
impresses  upon  the  country  that  it  is  sincere  and  will  follow  its 
convictions  to  their  logical  results. 

We  lost  New  York  in  1880  and  in  1888.  and  we  have  lost  In- 
diana so  often,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  make  the 
party  extremely  anxious  when  her  vote  is  necessary  to  success.  It 
is,  therefore,  never  certain  that  we  can  carry  these  two  States. 
It  dwarfs  the  party,  and  limits  its  choice,  to  depend  upon  these 
States  for  success.  It  is  of  importance  to  so  frame  the  issue  as  to 
give  hope  for  carrying  enough  electoral  votes  to  render  the  Dem- 
cratic  party  hereafter  more  independent. 

A  sweeping  victory  this  fall  would  give  us  the  Presidency  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  This 
is  the  only  year  in  which  this  has  been  possible,  and  if  wo  do  not 
accomplish  this  now  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  win  the  Senate 
two  years  from  now.  This  condition  creates  two  distinct  in- 
fluences :  One,  to  cause  all  Democrats  to  bo  more  anxious  to 
frame  the  issues  so  as  to  give  hope  of  such  a  victory  ;  the  other, 
to  cause  each  Democrat  to  be  more  tolerant  of  conduct  in  those 
who  control  the  machinery  of  the  party  than  he  otherwise  might 
be.  Iti  other  words,  ^/he  stakes  are  so  high  that  men  who  would 
otherwise  make  open  breach  for  conduct  of  which  they  disiipprovo 
hesitate  even  so  much  as  to  criticise  this  conduct. 

])ut  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  does  not  control  those  in- 
dependent voters,  who  care  but  little  as  to  the  party  which  holds 
power  and  nothing  as  to  the  persons  which  fill  offices,  but  much 
as  to  the  success  of  views  which  they  hold  to  be  superior  to  party 
affiliations. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland  put  an  end  for  all  time 
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to  any  eerioas  discussion  of  the  sectional  questions^  or  of  the 

capacity  of  the  Democratic  party  to  govern  ;  not  that  it  has  put 

an  end  to  the  danger  of  force  bills,  to  perpetuate  the  Republican 

party  in  power,  but  to  the  discussion  on  the  stump  or  around  the 

dresides  of  the  olden  charges  that  the  Democratic  party  was  the 

friend  of  treason,  that  the  South  could  not  be  trusted,  and  that 

the  Democratic  party  was  incapable  of  governing.     This  canvass, 

therefore,  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  scramble  for 

office,  where  the  contest  is  between  the  two  machines,   will  be 

one  of  great  earnestness,  and  based  on  sincere  differences  of 

opinion,  and  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  entire  revision 

of  the  present  system  of  taxation,  and  the  substitution  for  the 

McKinley  Bill  of  a  bill  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  who 

believe  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  celebrated  message  of 

Mr.  Cleveland,  and  in  the  teachings  of  those  who  are  peculiarly 

known  as  the  tariff  reformers. 

W.  0.  P.  Bkeckinridge. 


GOV.  WM.  a  MBRRIAM: 

As  THE  time  draws  nigh  for  holding  conventions  by  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  country,  the  question  of  the  political 
issues  that  are  likely  to  arise  becomes  a  very  prominent  one.  It 
would  seem  at  this  distance  as  thous^h  the  Republican  party 
must  stand  by  the  two  important  questions  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  already  assumed  in  the  past,  as  party  principles.  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  free  coinage,  and  of  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion. I  name  them  in  this  order,  as  I  look  upon  the  financial 
question  as  the  more  important  issue  at  stake  for  the  next  cam- 
imgu. 

The  Republican  party  in  the  past  has  always  stood  firmly  and 
unitedly  against  the  issuance  of  fiat  money  in  any  form,  or  of 
governmental  assumption  of  a  currency  that  was  not  based 
upon  a  coin  redemption.  It  has  firmly  set  its  face  against 
the  issuance  of  any  dollar  that  was  not  the  equal  of  any  other 
dollar.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  uniformly  in  favor  of 
honest  money.  It  has  determined  to  oppose  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  unless  the  nations  of  the  earth  agree  upon  some  basis 
upon  which  the  two  metals  can  flow  side'  by  side.  It  can  not,  in 
my  opinion,  at  this  time  afford  to  change  its  position  upon  this 
important  question.     Let  it  be  understood  that  its  policy  will  be 
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]M:rt\hU:h\]y  and  c;ontiLnou£jj  opposed  u«  lit  cticnAg^  of  alrer 
w/jf;ij(^ver  thai  zueial  ig  zioi  at  a  pari  it  -vhh  ^ojC.  Ii  if  a  Terr 
i(rii\*i  'jU'^AJon  in  the  iZiiLde  of  manj  BepublicaiiS  'vhcihcr  the 
lirt:kt:nx  Jaw  ie  Lot  practicallj,  in  efftict.  a  leaning  lovards  the 
irt:4:  i^jhilix'fr  of  silver,  and  manj  object  u»  it  on  this  grotind. 
\Vh<;tljer  it  will  f>e  policy  to  attempt  to  change  this  law  at  present, 
lii  a  rfiatU;r  for  coiij:! deration.  There  vill  come  a  time,  cenainlv. 
wijen  tljiH  enormous  mass  of  eilrer  will  hare  to  be  gotten  rid  of, 
and  to  oiTer  it  for  sale  in  large  Eums  for  paipodes  of  redemption 
will  result  in  great  loss  to  the  GovemmenL 

It  is  undoubte^lly  a  fact  that,  as  the  question  of  free  coinage 
in  a;;ituted  and  considered  by  the  people  and  the  practical  results 
tljut  would  arihx'  from  it  understood,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
towards  defeating  any  measure  that  would  look  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  the  white  metal.  The  Democratic  party  seems  to  be 
fiiiriy  coinnjitted  to  the  policy  of  free  coinage.  During  the  last 
KCKriion  of  (JongrcsH  it  passed  a  bill  in  the  House,  and  the  Dem- 
ornitif:  SeiiutorH,  witli  one  or  two  from  the  other  side,  voted  for 
that  nicuHure  in  the  Senate.  It  was  made  an  issue  in  the  Ohio 
runi]uii^ii  hiHt  fall,  the  Democrats  declaring  in  their  platform  for 
an  nil liniitrd  coinage  of  Kilver.  The  Governor  of  New  York  in 
hJH  rr.rA-i\l  H|HMr<;ii  at  Klmira  practically  means  that  he  proposes  to 
Hl.-iiid  upon  the  platform  of  free  coinage.  Some  of  the  great 
lightH  of  the  l)eino(;ratic  ])arty  have  seen  fit  to  declare  their  op- 
poHiiion  to  any  nieusure  of  this  kind,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
hMi(h>r.s,  including  Hoino  of  the  most  influential,  stand  squarely 
upon  a  \}n\'u*.y  eoniinitted  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  all  the  silver 
in  thf  llnited  Stat(*H  and  elsewhere,  if  presented  at  the  mints. 
So  that,  wiiile  tliero  are  conservative  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  who  would  like  to  make  this  issue  a  secondary  one,  and 
Honio  who  are  anxious  to  evade  it,  the  majority,  who  do  want  free 
roinnge,  eoino  out  and  state  their  position.  It  is  evident  that  the 
hiMutu'ratir  lenders,  as  a  whole,  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  attempt- 
ing; to  plure  a  silver  plank  in  their  next  platform  and  the  com- 
mitting of  their  party  to  the  so-called  free-coinage  policy,  and 
thoeainpaign  will  be.  no  doubt,  largely  fought  out  on  this  line: 
a  rani)mi>;n  of  tinaueial  questions  that  will  be  of  real  benefit  to 
the  eountry. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  in  addition,  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
fi^ol  the  denimbility  of  fusing  with  the  Alliance  oiguiiation  at 
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&r  BB  it  may  do  so  with  hope  of  success.  Should  this  policy  be 
adopted,  with  that  decision  will  come  the  consideration  of  the 
KM»i]led  sub-treasury  scheme.  The  Democrats  may  feel  it  to 
their  interest,  in  order  to  control  the  Alliance  vote,  to  subscribe 
to  the  idea  of  having  the  general  government  loan  unlimited 
amounts  of  money  to  any  one  who  can  present  security  within 
certain  prescribed  limits. 

The  time  is  drawing  nigh  for  the  Bepublicans  to  stand  on  a 
platform  for  honest  money — in  favor,  however,  of  utilizing  silver 
whenever  all  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  agree  upon  some  basis 
of  issuance  as  between  gold  and  silver,  whereby  they  may  be  kept 
side  by  side  in  value  ;  but  steadily  against  the  free  coinage  of 
the  cheaper  metal  which  must  result  very  soon  in  driving  the 
gold  coin  out  of  this  country  and  shrinking  our  circulation  over 
six  hundred  million  dollars.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Ke- 
pnblican  party  can  go  before  the  country  and  safely  present  its 
side  of  the  money  question,  trusting  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  guide  them  right  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  other  issue  that  will  be  most  prominent  will,  of  course, 
be  the  question  of  protection.  The  great  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party — ^thoso,  at  least,  who  stand  highest  in  its  councils — 
have  practically  determined  to  make  the  next  contest  upon  the 
question  of  free  trade,  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Mills — both  eminent  leaders — have  outlined  this  as  the  party's 
policy.  They  would  like  to  call  it  tariff  reform,  but,  if  we  can 
understand  Mr.  Mills  upon  this  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, for  a  tariff  upon  such  articles  as  are  not  produced  in  this 
country.  This  is  about  as  near  a  free-trade  standpoint  as  he 
could  well  hold,  and  if  he  represents  a  majority  of  his  party,  as 
it  is  fair  to  presume  he  does,  free  trade  will  be  a  plank  of  the 
Democratic  platform  in  1892.  The  question  of  the  desirability 
of  taking  such  strong  ground  is  a  matter  for  the  Democrats  to 
settle  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  them  at  this  time 
to  take  secondary  ground  in  connection  with  the  so-called  tariff- 
reform  movement,  would  be  to  lose  what  they  have  gained  in  the 
past. 

Governor  Russell,  in  a  recent  article,  ascribes  the  victory 
this  fall  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  of  Massa- 
chuaetts  of   the  necessity  of  tariff  reform,   and  he  indicates 
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that  any  departure  from  this  principle  must  result  in  ultimate 
loss  to  the  Democratic  party.  Should  there  be  any  temporizing 
by  the  present  Congress  with  the  question  of  tariff  reform,  or  any 
desire  to  simply  secure  a  little  political  capital  by  making  a  few 
changes  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  particular  articles^  it  will  be 
understood  by  the  country  as  meaning  that  the  Democrats  desire 
to  evade  any  real  issue  in  the  next  campaign  on  the  question  of 
taxation,  and  do  not  dare  stand  by  the  policy  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  other  Democratic  leaders. 

The  Republicans  must  adhere  firmly  to  their  policy  of  protec- 
tion of  home  industries.  They  must  stand  squarely  upon  this 
plank  of  their  platform.  The  party  cannot  afford  to  stultify 
itself  and  evade  this  issue.  It  has  too  often  proclaimed  as  one  of 
its  cardinal  tenets  the  policy  of  protection,  and  it  must  adhere  to 
that  idea.  AVhile  it  is  generally  understood  that  any  tariff  law 
will  not  be  absolutely  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of  a  counti7  like 
ours,  many  of  the  Republicans  have  felt  in  the  past,  that  on  some 
of  the  items  included  in  the  McKinley  Bill  the  rate  of  tariff  is  ex- 
cessive, and  there  was  a  feeling  among  many  Republicans,  and  is 
to-day,  that  certain  schedules  should  be  revised  ;  but  these  are 
simply  individual  opinions,  and  as  a  whole  the  Republicans  feel 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principle  of  protection  as  exem 
plified  by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  is  well  to  have  it  understood  that  the  people  desire  a  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  upon  the  lines  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  the 
changes  of  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  country  will  permit. 
There  will  be  in  the  future,  whenever  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a 
change,  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  the  point  of  compensation 
for  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  labor  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  levying  taxes  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  it  is  well  to  collect  as  far  as  possible  through  the 
medium  of  indirect  taxation  and  protection  to  our  own  labor. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  Garfield  and  Arthur  and  other 
Republican  leaders  in  the  past,  and  is  the  idea  of  Republicans  of 
to-day.  The  Republicans  must  take  and  maintain  strong  and 
decided  ground  upon  the  question  of  protection  to  American 
labor. 

William  R.  Merriam. 


DO  WE  LIVE  TOO  FAST? 

BY -CYRUS  EDSON^  M.  D.,  CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  THB   NEW 

YORK   BOARD    OF   HEALTH. 


Which  one  among  us^  as  he  looks  abroad  at  the  country  he  is 
8o  proud  of ;  as  he  reads  the  history  of  the  short  national  life ;  as 
he  marks  the  deeds  of  Americans  that  have  made  its  pages  stand 
out  in  the  records  of  mankind  ;  as  he  thinks  of  the  heroes  and 
patriots  who  have  led  and  governed  this  people  ;  as  he  remembers 
the  furnace  of  civil  war  in  whose  glowing  depths  the  manhood, — 
aye,  and  the  womanhood,  too,  of  the  nation  were  tried  ;  as  he 
ponders  over  the  growth,  the  strength,  the  intelligence,  the 
wealth,  the  genius,  the  power  of  the  United  States, — which  one 
among  us  does  not  feel  an  added  heart-beat  of  pride  and  exulta- 
tation  as  he  realizes  that  he  is  an  American  ? 

It  is  trite  to  say  the  power  of  a  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of 
the  powers  of  its  individual  citizens,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  pro- 
foundly true.  It  is  a  physical  law  that  the  union  of  diverse  stocks 
will  produce  the  strongest  progeny.  Under  this  law  we  should 
have  the  strongest  blood  on  earth,  for  no  nation  is  composed  of 
80  many  and  §o  diverse  strains.  In  our  government,  which  is  but 
the  will  of  the  people,  we  have  absolutely  no  restraint  on  our 
development.  It  is  for  us  to  will  and  then  to  do  ;  there  is  noth- 
ing we  need  fear,  nothing  that  will  be  a  bar  to  our  advancement. 
In  material  wealth  we  have  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world  ;  our  resources  have  not  yet  seen  ten  per  cent  of  their  pos- 
sible development.  In  geographical  position  we  are  absolutely 
independent ;  we  are  not  cursed  by  neighbors  whom  we  must 
dread.  We  are  as  safe  from  attack  as  it  is  possible  for  a  nation 
to  be.  We  have  in  our  climate  the  very  best  range  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be  healthy. 
Individually  the  race  of  life  is  equally  open  to  all ;  its  prizes, 
honors,  emoluments  are  for  the  man  who  can  take  them.    Under 
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Buch circumstances,  physical,  social,  atid  moral, we  elionld  produce 
the  most  effoctire  race  the  world  hna  ever  seen.  Tht»  qnestion  id, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  one  and  allot 
us  who  love  this  land  of  ours, — are  we  producing  that  race  ? 

The  diBtinguiahiug  character  is  tic  of  the  American  of  to-duy 
is  his  practicality.  He  demands  as  a  result  of  his  Ubora  tangible 
reward,  and  for  the  most  part  he  seeks  it  in  material  prosperity; 
and  the  American  pursues  the  Almighty  Dollar  with  an  energy,  a 
zeal,  a  persistence,  that  is  amazing.  But  he  can  sacrifice  it  as  a 
duty  or  from  sentiment.  The  civil  war  proved  what  Americans 
would  do  for  their  country;  the  pension  lists  speak  loudly  as  to 
their  gratitude;  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  raised  lor  the 
unfortunate  answer  for  their  chanty  ;  the  billions  of  money  spent 
for  education  show  their  sense  of  duty.  In  the  main,  though,  tlic 
American  strives  for  wealth  as  the  great  reward  in  life. 

But  the  free  competition  and  the  social  environment  that 
make  it  possible  have  between  them  driven  the  pace  op  to 
a  fearful  speed.  The  American  works  harder  than  doea  any 
other  man  or  woman  on  earth.  His  buBiness  ia  always  with  him, 
he  has  no  rest,  no  cessation,  no  relief  from  the  strain.  Wen»  ho  to 
reduce  the  effort,  hia  competitors  would  pass  him  at  once.  This 
and  the  fact  that  the  rewards  are  so  rich,  so  sure,  so  quickly  won, 
stimulate  him  to  his  greatest  effort  all  the  time.  Ue  hoe  been 
aptly  likened  to  a  steam  engine  rnnning  constantly  under  a  forced 
draught.  His  daily  routine  is  one  of  intense  and  ever-prosont 
excitement.  He  must  have  a  stimulus  even  in  his  recrcntiona 
The  most  exciting  books,  dramaa  whose  gorgeousness  of  setting 
and  sensational  character  of  plot  rival  the  dreams  of  Ea-itern  Iel> 
lere  of  tales,  athletic  games  that  demand  the  utmost  effort,  horw* 
whose  speed  is  that  of  railroad  trains,  yachts  that  fly  ovor  the 
surface  of  the  sea, — these  and  a  thousand  othor  things,  all  intonse, 
all  startling,  all  senaational,  are  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hoars. 

What  ia  the  outcome  ?  To  supply  bis  rapidly  exhausted  ■?•- 
tern  he  is  compelled  to  consume  lat^e  quantities  of  rich  food  and 
to  stimulate  himself  with  alcoholic  beveragM.  One  of  three  re- 
sults almost  inevitably  follows: 

Firal,  He  becomes  an  inebriate  and  is  destroyed  by  the  aloo- 
hoHo  poison  he  consumes. 

Second,  Eitcaping  th«  pitfall  of  acquired  dntnkvnnoail.  ht 
rapidly  impairs  his  digvstivu  organs  by  his  abnsu  o(  food,  aod  IQ 
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conseqnence  of  this  his  stomach  and  intestines  no  longer  properly 
perform  their  functions.  His  system  does  not  receive  its  proper 
noarlshment  and  he  soon  literally  burns  out. 

Third,  He  starts  on  his  career  with  a  robust  digestion  not 
easily  deranged.  The  over-indulgence  of  his  appetite  crowds 
upon  the  excretory  apparatus  an  amount  of  work  that  sooner  or 
later  embarrasses  and  disorders  it.  Matter  that  should  be  cast 
out  is  retained  in  the  body  and  forms  unwholesome  tissue.  Fat 
is  accumulated.  The  muscular  system  undergoes  what  is  termed 
"fatty  degeneration. '*  The  heart  may  become  affected.  The 
kidneys  may  become  diseased^  or  the  overworked  digestive 
system  refuses  to  perform  its  functions.  Now,  the  digestive 
organs  are  controlled  by  a  very  important  system  of  nerves,  and 
the  nervous  balance  (if  I  may  be  allowed  this  term)  of  these  is 
disarranged.  This  gives  rise  to  all  kind  of  nervous  phenomena, — 
insomnia,  neuralgia,  and  hysterical  symptoms. «  The  name 
"nervous  exhaustion,'^  or  "neurasthenia/'  has  been  coined  to 
describe  the  condition  into  which  this  overworked,  overstimu- 
lated  man  gets. 

The  American  has  little  time  to  attend  to  bodily  ailments. 
If  some  urgent  symptom  or  an  acute  attack  of  diseiise  compels 
him  to  consult  a  physician,  the  latter  is  required  to  "patch 
him  up "  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus  urged,  the  doctor  treats 
his  symptoms  instead  of  the  disease,  symptoms  whicli  in  the 
main  are  only  danger  signals  set  by  nature  to  warn  tlic  patient 
of  the  deeper- seated,  more  insidious  mahuly  tliat  threatens 
his  well-being.  The  American  physician  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  His  aim  is  to  produce  direct 
and  immediate  results,  to  cut  away  the  shackles  that  incapacitate 
his  patient  for  the  race.  His  patients  are  accustomed  to  expect 
much  of  him,  and  he  does  much — not  infrequently  too  much. 
He  is  the  most  accomplished  repairer  in  the  world.  He  can 
tinker  up  a  worn-out  system  and  keep  it  running  long  after  it 
should  have  been  laid  away  for  a  tliorough  rest  and  a  re-creation. 

The  specific  ailments  of  American  women  not  only  manifest 
themselves  locally,  but  they  intensify  these  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  make  more  serious  the  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  caused  by  the  digestive  disorders  already  described. 
For  this  American  life  of  ours  is  far  more  wearing  on  women 
than  on  men.      They  take  less    exorrise ;    they    have,    as    a 
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rule^  more  nervous  organization ;  they  are  intensely  affected  by 
the  strain.  Two,  or  at  the  most  three,  children  born,  and  the 
mother  is  a  physical  wreck,  a  curse  to  herself  and  a  trial  to  those 
around  her.  She  ages  soon,  far  sooner  than  she  should — a 
chronic  invalid,  she  drags  her  weary  days  along.  Oh,  the  pity  of 
it !  Yet  the  physician  is  almost  powerless,  he  can  but  look  on 
and  grieve. 

The  children  of  these  nervous  parents  inherit  their  weaknesses 
and  are  even  more  nervous  than  their  progenitors,  but  their  abili- 
ties are  more  keenly  practical  and  their  ambitions  are  higher. 
They  are  precocious  and  burn  with  a  brighter  fire  that  soon  con- 
sumes them,  ^ot  infrequently,  however,  when  the  parents  have 
been  utterly  "burnt  out''  before  the  little  ones  were  born,  the 
offspring  are  dull  and  stupid,  or  develop  insane  or  criminal  ten- 
dencies. The  children  of  remarkably  brilliant  men  are  rarely 
noted  for  their  abilities.  That  strength  and  virile  power  to  which 
the  children  had  the  most  sacred  of  claims,  they  have  been  robbed 
of  by  the  rush,  the  struggle  of  our  American  life. 

Not  only  does  the  American  carry  on  his  work  under  the  spurs 
of  food  and  climate,  for  this  rich  nitrogenous  food  of  which  he 
eats  is  a  stimulant  for  a  time  ;  he  has  in  the  modern  magazines 
and  newspapers  a  mental  spur  constantly  applied,  the  effect  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  overrate.  For, — think  of  it  a 
moment — every  morning  and  every  evening  the  sheets, — four  pages, 
eiglit  pages,  sixteen  pages — damp  from  the  flying  presses, — come 
to  him  filled  with  new  thoughts,  new  events,  new  matter  for  the 
mind  to  dwell  on.  The  experience  of  the  world  during  the  day 
i.s  gathered  that  he  may  think.  Facts  ranging  in  importance 
from  a  block  on  the  Elevated  to  the  death  of  thousands  of  people 
by  famine  are  there  for  him  to  read.  New  mercantile  enterprises, 
many  affecting  his  business,  his  profits,  his  very  place  in  life,  and 
his  ability  to  support  those  who  are  dependent  on  him,  give  him 
subject  for  anxious  thought. 

The  strain  of  all  this,  the  stimulation  of  the  mind  which 
comes  from  it,  would  be  something  wonderful  to  ns  were  we  not 
HO  accustomed  to  it.  The  news  alone  is  enough  even  if  it  be  not 
Itersonal.  It  devours  a  large  part  of  our  nervous  force  ; — it  is  a 
fact  that  a  portion  of  the  strength  we  derive  from  our  breakfast  is 
oxpendod  wliilo  reading  the  morning  paper.  It  is  neoeasary  in 
many  cases  to  give  the  br:iin  rest,  to  deprive  it  of  the  stixnalant 
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onr  modem  life  over-doses  it  with.  *'To  my  mind,  *' said  Dr. 
George  F.  Shrady  to  me  once,  ''  one  of  the  chief  benefits  a  patient 
may  derive  from  a  trip  to  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  newspapers  published  on  ocean  steamers/' 

I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  convey  to  my  readers  the  impor- 
tance which  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  by  newspapers  assumes 
in  my  mind.  I  can,  however,  illustrate  it  by  quoting  what  a 
patient  of  mine  said  to  me  once.  She  was  suffering  from  a  form 
of  disease  too  common  among  American  women.  She  had  been 
telling  me  of  the  work  her  grandmother,  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
New  England  farmer,  had  been  accustomed  to  all  her  life,  and  I 
said,  jokingly,  "It's  a  pity  you  have  not  got  your  grandmother's 
strength.  One  per  cent,  of  such  work  would  lay  you  up  for  a 
month."  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  Do 
yon  realize  that  my  grandmother  never  read  anything  except  her 
Bible  and  hymn  book  ?  "  The  question  suggested  an  idea  to  me  that 
was  new  and  I  asked  her  what  she  meant.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  If  I 
find  in  the  paper  in  the  morning  some  horrible  story  of  a  crime  or 
disaster,  it  interests  me  very  much.  I  am  sorry  for  the  sufferers. 
I  seem  to  feel  their  pain  in  some  way.  Well,  after  such  a  story  I 
have  less  strength  for  several  hours.  I  find  I  must  lie  down  and 
rest  before  I  can  begin  my  work  for  the  day.  It  actually  tires 
me  out  exactly  as  a  shopping  trip  will  tire  me." 

With  the  body  nourished  by  rich  food,  the  whole  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  climate,  and  the  brain  spurred  on  by  the  news  of 
the  world,  let  us  see  what  this  man,  so  nourished,  stimulated, 
and  driven,  has  done  in  his  pursuit  of  material  good.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  and  the  wealth 
per  capita  on  the  dates  given  : 

Data.  Afffrreffate  wealth.  Per  capita. 

law t7.lS5,780.228  9306 

IHW 16,150,616,068  Ml 

l«70 30,068.618,507  78») 

1880 43.642.000,000  870 

In  thirty  years'  time,  less  than  half  the  Biblical  allowance  of 
man's  life,  the  United  States  has  multiplied  its  wealth  six  times, 
and  has  nearly  trebled  that  per  capita.  What  energy,  what  work, 
what  unceasing  effort  has  been  needed  to  bring  about  this  mar- 
vellous result ! 

What  can  we  do  to  retard  this  development  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  at  the  expense  of  the  body  ?  Obviously  it  is  impossible  to 
change  our  surroundings,  to  change  onr  food,  to  lessen  the  drive 
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of  our  modern  life^  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  mind,  to  make  the 
competition  less  fierce.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  as  we  cannot 
lessen  the  strain,  we  must  increase  the  ability  to  undergo  it.  We 
must,  as  a  people,  learn  to  understand  this  :  that  while  we  drive 
the  brain  we  must  build  the  body.  The  methods  of  doing  this 
are  so  simple  that  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;  they  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  two  words, — exercise  and  fresh  air.  We  must  teach 
our  children  to  exercise  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  a  second  nature, 
a  something  that  when  omitted  causes  real  physical  distress,  and 
we  must  choose  a  form  of  exercise  which  is  adapted  to  persons 
of  middle  age  as  well  as  to  children. 

The  form  of  exercises  which  I  should  recommend  is  one  of 
three,  the  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  or  the  chest  weights.  Of 
the  three  the  last  is  the  best,  because  every  muscle  of  the  body 
can  be  worked  with  them.  They  should  be  a  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  every  house,  and  the  children  should  be  given  half  an 
hour  at  them  morning  and  evening.  These  children  should  be 
taught,  too,  to  use  them  properly  ;  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  the 
arms,  thighs,  abdomen  and  legs  in  turn.  Out-door  sports  and 
recreative  pursuits  should  be  judiciously  encouraged.  One  month, 
at  least,  in  every  twelve,  should  be  spent  in  rest.  Sundays  and 
other  holidays  should  bo  observed  as  days  of  rest  and  recreation. 

Fresh  air  and  exercise  are  of  even  greater  importance  for  the 
girls  than  for  the  boys,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  The  girls 
will  find  their  reward  for  the  work  when  they  become  young 
ladies  in  society,  in  the  bright  eyes,  clear  complexions,  stately 
carriage,  graceful  walk  and  perfect  health  which  they  will  enjoy. 
More  tliau  that,  when  the  time  comes  in  their  lives  that  they  need 
all  their  strength  tliey  will  find  they  have  a  reserve  which  will 
not  fail  them,  and  tlicir  children  will  be  healthy  and  strong. 

Build  up  the  body,  build  up  the  body  !  In  our  modern  life, 
tills  should  be  dinned  into  the  ears  of  all  until  it  is  obeyed,  for, 
verily,  unless  we  build  up  the  body,  the  strain  on  the  brain  will 
ruin  the  American  people.  The  very  elements  in  ourselves  that 
have  made  us  great,  the  push,  the  drive,  the  industry,  the  mental 
keenness,  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  labor, — these  contain 
in  them  the  seeds  of  national  death. .  No  race  may  endure  that 
has  not  the  stamina  and  power  of  the  healthy  animal.  The 
American  race  has  run  too  much  to  brain. 

Cyrus  Edson. 


THE  ANTI-SUVERY  CONFERENCE. 

BT  HIS  EZCBLLEKCT^  THE  BEL0IA19^   MINISTER  AT  WASHIKOTON^ 

ALFRED   LE  OHAIT. 


Now  that  the  recent  ratification  of  the  act  of  Brussels  by  the 
United  States  has  happily  become  an  accomplished  and  definite 
fact,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  give  the  readers  of  The  North  Amer- 
ican Review  the  requested  general  information  regarding  the 
character  and  purpose  of  this  great  work. 

The  suppression  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave  trade  carried  on  in 
the  vast  and  unexplored  territories  of  Africa  has  been  a  subject  of 
solicitude  for  the  civilized  world  for  many  years,  especially  since 
the  generous  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  hemisphere. 
Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  extirpate  the  scourge,  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  spite  of  all  the  treaties  and  conventions  they  were, 
necessarily,  too  individual  and  limited  in  their  sphere  of  action  to 
hope  for  efiicient  results. 

When  the  Berlin  Conference,  in  1885,  had  put  the  African 
organization  on  an  international  basis  and  consecrated  the  work, 
initiated,  since  1876,  by  the  King  of  Belgium,  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  an  independent  State  in  Africa,  the  dark  veil  cov- 
ering this  continent  was  to  be  torn  ;  the  benefits  of  civilization 
were  to  penetrate  it ;  a  free  commerce  of  all  the  nations  was  to 
be  inaugurated  ;  but,  before  all,  the  slave-trade,  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, was  to  disappear. 

When  dawn  approached  on  the  social  condition  of  this  country, 
when  the  missionaries,  the  explorers,  the  first  traders,  returned  to 
present  to  us  the  thrilling  picture  of  thousands  of  victims  suc- 
cumbing almost  daily  to  this  outrageous  hunt  for  man,  a  universal 
cry  of  terror  rang  through  the  civilized  world  ;  the  heart  of  every 
Christian,  of  every  free  man,  swelled  with  pity,  and  a  charitable 
and  humanitary  crusade  was  preached  everywhere.  A  moral 
obligation  prevailed,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  to  hasten 
to  the  aid  of  a  victimized  race,  to  stretch  out  a  fraternal  hand  to 
these  human  victims !    It  was  felt  that,  before  thinking  of  our 
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material  interests  in  those  countries  recently  opened  to  cnpidity, 
we  must  free  them  from  the  oppressing  infamous  yoke.  Morality 
demanded  this ;  prudence  advised  it^  to  assure  universal  com- 
mercial security. 

The  touching  and  persevering  eloquence  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
had  moved  the  world  for  several  years.  The  philanthropic  and 
religious  societies  solicited  the  support  of  their  generous  efforts. 

King  Leopold — always  at  the  head  of  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion— believed,  in  1889,  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  codifying 
and  putting  into  practice  the  sentiment  that  touched  every  heart. 
He  convoked,  in  accord  with  England,  an  international  confer- 
ence at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  common  under- 
standing among  the  powers,  whose  isolated  efforts,  or  aspirations, 
had  been  powerless  to  efficiently  prevent  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Africa. 

The  enterprise  was  noble  and  generous,  but  gigantic  and  be- 
set with  great  difficulties.  There  was  a  general  accord  as  to  the 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  the  great  aim,  but  a  thousand  obstacles 
obstructed  the  path. 

England  had  outlawed  the  slave  ti*ade  in  1807,  and  never 
ceased  promoting  its  total  abolition. 

But  it  required  nearly  a  century  to  convince  the  powers  of  the 
necessity  of  accord  and  of  subordinating,  in  this  matter,  all  other 
considerations  to  that  of  the  welfare  of  an  entire  race.  More  than 
a  hundred  treaties  were  concluded  for  this  purpose  among  the 
European,  American  and  Asiatic  powers.  But  what  opposition 
had  to  be  overcome,  what  interests  to  be  conciliated,  to  obtain 
any  action  !  The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  and  of  Verona 
(1822),  the  treaty  of  the  Five  Allied  Powers  (1841),  with  long 
negotiations  concerning  the  right  of  search  ;  the  English  treaties 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  (1873),  with  Egypt  (1877),  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (1880),  and,  finally,  the  General  Act  of  Berlin 
(1884-5),  mark  the  stages  of  this  great  diplomatic  work  pursued 
concomitant  with  enfranchisement,  the  most  memorable  epochs 
of  which  are  the  years  1833  in  England,  1848  in  France,  1865  in 
the  United  States,  and  1887  in  Brazil. 

The  mandate  of  the  Conference  revealed  in  many  respects  a 
unique  character,  owing  to  the  wide  scope  of  its  object,  the  age 
and  diversity  of  acts  and  habits  to  be  revised,  the  number  of  the 
powers  interested,  and,  finally,  the  purpose  in  view.    The 
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Ution  demanded  in  this  Conference  was  not  to  be  restricted  to 
a  single  country,  nor  even  to  a  group  of  States,  but  to  the  greater 
part  of  an  immense  continent,  to  a  territory  equivalent  to  twice 
the  surface  of  Europe,  increased  by  a  large  maritime  zone  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  was  to  assist,  in  this  vast  area,  a  population  of 
more  than  125,000,000  of  people  subject  to  barbarities  during 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  Conference  was  enabled  to  meet  at  Brussels  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1889,  in  spite  of  political,  economic,  moral, 
and  religious  preoccupations  manifested  beforehand.  Seventeen 
Powers  were  represented  there,  viz. :  Germany,  Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  Independent  Congo  State,  the 
United  States  of  America,  France,  Qreat  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Turkey  and  Zanzibar. 

Tho  Conference  had  been  able  to  assemble,  because  it  posed 
before  the  civilized  world  on  a  question  of  honor  to  be  determined 
▼henever  raised,  and  because,  when  the  Powers  had  been  con- 
Toked,  it  had  been  agreed  upon  that  all  discussion  foreign  to 
darery  and  slave  trade  should  be  excluded  from  its  programme, 
especially  the  political  or  territorial  questions.  The  Powers  were 
not  to  discuss  their  possessions  or  protectorates  in  Africa,  nor  to 
nnction  them  mutually. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  declare  that  this  Assembly 
has  never  departed  from  this  programme  during  its  protracted 
and  intricate  discussions,  and  that  the  General  Act  resulting  tlierc- 
from  is  exclusively  limited  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  Tho  protocols  III., 
IV.  and  XI.  prove  this,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all  the  Powers 
—even  those  possessing  nothing  in  Africa  and  foreign  to  tho 
politics  of  that  continent — have  been  able  to  take  part  in  tho 
Conference  and  to  ratify  its  conclusions.  1'hey  understood,  then, 
that  they  had  not  to  do  anything  there — nor  did  they — but  to  co- 
operate in  a  purely  humanitarian  work,  in  the  repression  of  revolt- 
ing atrocities  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  regions  opening  to  free 
commerce. 

The  labors  of  the  Conference  continued  from  November  18, 

1889,   to  July  2,   1890,   but  they  terminated  entirely  only  in 

April,  1891,  by  the  complete  understanding  of  all   the  Powers 

interested  in  reference  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  their  decisions. 

vol*.  CI4V.— xo.  424.  19 
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The  Confereuce  at  Brassels  closed  its  work  by  resuming  its 
decisions  in  a  General  Act  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  powers  on  July  2,  1890.  It  comprises  one  hundred  articles 
divided  in  seven  chapters.  This  General  Act  is  completed  by 
a  Declaration,  signed  on  the  same  day,  furnishing  (as  will  be 
seen  later)  to  the  powers  having  possessions  in  the  zone  exposed 
to  the  slave  trade  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  signing  the  General  Act. 

The  Conference,  in  elaborating  its  work,  rigorously  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  the  slave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
it  in  every  one  of  its  features.  It  directs  itself  from  the  begin- 
ning, therefore,  to  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  to  the  regions 
where  the  negroes  are  captured  ;  it  will  then  follow  the  transports 
of  slaves  toward  the  coasts  and  on  the  sea,  to  regulate  there  the 
action  of  the  cruisers. 

The  Conference  determined  upon  a  number  of  means  of  action 
to  protect  the  victims  and  punish  the  guilty.  Such  are  the  creation 
of  offices  of  control,  of  liberation,  and  publicity  ;  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors  and  arms  ;  the  creation  of  finan- 
cial resources  for  facilitating  the  action  of  the  governments  on  the 
territory  where  the  traffic  is  particularly  to  be  suppressed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  here,  even  in  a  r^sum^,  the  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  articles  of  the  General  Act  of  Brussels.  Those 
readers  who  want  to  examine  them  will  find  the  English 
text  in  *' Report  3,134"  House  of  Representatives,  Fifty-first 
Congress  ;   **  Slave  Trade  in  Africa."  * 

Chapters  I.  and  II.  treat  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  localities  of  its  origin  and  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  supervision  of  the  roads  taken  by  the  caravans. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  an  intricate  point  which  gave  rise  to 
long  discussions.  It  defines  the  general  principles  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  sea,  to  the  regula- 
tion of  which  matter  forty-two  articles  are  devoted.  The  right  of 
search  exists  only  for  the  powers  bound  by  treaties  in  this  respect. 
If  the  provisions  of  the  General  Act  for  repression  on  land  and 
the  supervision  of  the  embarkations  are  fully  carried  out,  this  right 
is  destined  to  lead,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  new  and  universal  adminis- 
tration regulating  the  concession  of  the  flag  and  the  verification 

*  Peavent  #tre  ^galement  consalt^s  avec  int^rdt  les  S  volumes  d^potte  4  la  Oon- 
f6r6noe,  sur  la  tralte  dee  esclaves  on  Afriqae  et  les  actee  tpternattonalss  y  raliUlft. 
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of  the  papers  on  board.  Three  principles  will  henceforward 
guide  the  intervention  of  the  squadrons.  Their  supervision  is 
restricted  to  a  circumscribed  zone  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  ; 
it  extends  only  to  the  vessels  of  less  than  500  tons'  capacity  ;  the 
right  of  asylum,  finally,  is  absolute  for  slaves,  at  least  on  board 
of  the  men-of-war. 

Chapter  VI.  does  not,  apparently,  apply  directly  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Conference,  but  it  is  nevertheless  considered  as  a 
means  of  exercising  a  great  influence  on  customs,  morals,  and, 
consequently,  on  civilization  in  general.  It  is  admitted  every- 
where— and  in  the  United  States  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere — 
that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  the  worst  of  destructive 
agencies. 

The  aim  of  the  Conference,  after  having  suppressed  the  odious 
traffic  in  slaves,  was  to  bring,  by  pacific  benefits,  civilization 
to  these  unfortunate  people,  to  elevate,  gradually,  their  moral  and 
intellectual  level.  The  black  race  should  neither  be  conquered, 
nor  subjugated,  but  liberated,  and  called  upon  to  participate  with 
the  white  race  in  all  the  labors  and  privileges  of  free  men. 
The  Conference  had,  in  order  to  reach  this  aim,  to  occupy  itself 
carefully  with  the  alcohol  question.  Importation,  sale,  and  manu- 
facture of  spirituous  liquors  are,  henceforth,  totally  forbidden  in 
an  immense  zone,  that  from  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude  to 
the  22d  degree  of  south  latitude. 

This  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  civilization,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  United  .States  at  the  Conference  have 
greatly  contributed  to  it  by  tlieir  insisting  upon  absolute  prohibi- 
tion. The  Conference  was,  however,  compelled  to  make  con- 
cessions for  certain  points  of  the  African  territory  where  the 
use  of  and  commerce  in  spirituous  liquors  already  exist,  so  that  the 
protestations  of  countries  dealing  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  Africa 
bad  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  right  of  entry  for  fifteen  francs 
per  hectolitre,  at  fifty  degrees  (Centigrade),  has  been  fixed  upon  for 
those  limited  regions  ;  an  equal  right  of  excise  has  been  imposed 
on  manufacture.  This  tax  may  bo  increased  to  twenty-five  francs 
after  three  years,  representing  about  100  per  cent,  of  value.  This 
tax  is  very  high  when  compared  with  the  buying  capacity  and 
the  means  of  those  who  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  has  thus  been  afforded  by  the  Conference  to 
the  desires  expressed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States. 
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The  General  Act  of  the  Conference  formulates,  in  establish- 
ing the  general  system  of  the  work,  the  engagements  acceded 
to  by  the  independent  States  of  Africa,  or  those  of  Europe 
having  possessions  there,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
humanitarian  end  generally  pursued  by  all  the  powers.  But 
these  eugagemenU  required  pretty  heavy  charges,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  for  certain  states,  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  the  ques- 
tion  was  raised  then  in  what  manner  these  new  expenses  could 
be  met. 

The  situation  was  particularly  serious  for  the  independent 
Congo  State,  which,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  will  have  to 
support  much  more  considerable  charges  than  the  others  for  com- 
bating the  slave  trade,  it  having  been  the  focus  of  the  slave  trade 
for  centuries.  Owing  to  its  being  of  a  quite  recent  creation,  it 
incurs  greater  obligations  and  has  more  limited  resources  than 
other  countries  which,  being  merely  colonies,  dispose  of  the 
resources  of  the  mother  land. 

The  delegates  of  the  Congo  State  were  thus  forced  to  declare 
frankly  in  the  Conference  that  their  government — while  enthu- 
siastically accepting  all  the  stipulations  of  the  General  Act was 

not   in  a  position  to  carry  out   the   regulations,    if    financial 
measures  were  not  adopted  for  supplying  the  means.     The  Con- 
ference recognized,  unanimously,  that,  in   consequence  of  the 
new   obligations  and   charges  imposed  on  the  countries  in  the 
conventional  basin  of  the   Congo,  it   was  just  and   necessary  to 
authorize  them  (by  revising  Article  IV.  of  the  Act  of  Berlin  in 
1885)  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise. 
Thif^  resolution  of  establishing  duties  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  separate  art,  on  the  demand  of  the  United  States  Government, 
which,  not  having  adhered  to  the  Act  of  Berlin,  could  not  take 
])art   in   the  revision.     It  was  signed   on  July  2,  1890,  at  the 
lime  when  the  General  Act  was  signed  by  all  the  powers,  except 
Holland,  which  did  so  afterward.     This  resolution  was  named 
the  Dvrlaration  of  Brussels,  and  forms  an  inseparable  annex  to 
the  General  Act,  with  the  expectation  that  whoever  desired  the 
result  should  grant  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

That  declaration  authorized  the  collection  of  very  limited 
dutii^s,  not  above  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  merchandise  at  the 
port  of  importation,  spirituous  liquors  being  regulated  by  the 
special  provisions  spoken  of  ahove. 
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Bat  the  declaration  was  not,  in  itself,  a  definite  act  ;  it  had 
merely  adopted  a  principle  and  fixed  a  maximum  of  10  per  cent. 
Customs  tariffs  had  to  be  established  in  mutual  accord  on  this  ba- 
sis. These  tariffs  have  been  definitely  fixed  upon — Decem- 
ber 22,  1890,  and  February  9,  1891 — both  for  the  countries  of  the 
eastern  and  those  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  conventional 
basin  of  the  Congo.  An  examination  of  these  tariffs  shows  that 
the  maximum  of  10  per  cent,  authorized  by  the  Conference  is 
stipulated  for  arms  and  munitions  only  ;  also  that  many  articles 
are  free  of  entry,  and  that  as  to  the  remainder  the  duty 
amounts  only  to  from  3  to  6  per  cent. 

The  United  States,  being  the  only  state  represented  at  this 
Conference  that  did  not  need  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  Berlin, 
accorded  the  principle  of  establishing  duties  by  signing,  on  January 
24,  1891,  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  independent  Congo 
State.  It  obtains  thereby  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored 
nations  in  its  largest  sense. 

Such  are  the  important  advantages  assured  by  the  United 
States  in  all  the  states  of  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo,  in 
addition  to  its  participation  in  the  civilizing  and  humanitarian 
work  of  the  Conference. 

The  sovereign  king  of  the  Congo  State  has,  in  consideration 
of  the  new  tariffs,  decreed  the  diminution  of  direct  taxes  and  export 
duties  ;  he  has  also  taken  liberal  measures  with  a  view  of  encour- 
aging commercial  transactions,  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  nations. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  to  the  astonishing  manner — 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  colonization — in  which  the  work 
of  civilization  has  been  acknowledged  and  developed  in  the  Congo, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  insight,  perseverance,  and  magnani- 
mous disinterestedness  of  King  Leopold. 

If  civilization  penetrates  rapidly  in  the  Congo,  it  is  due  to  the 
benefits  of  peace,  commerce,  and  education,  without  the  aid  of 
iron,  fire,  or  alcohol,  and  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  slaves  from  infamous  kidnappers,  and 
never  with.the  intention  of  subjugating  the  indigenous  race.  The 
assured  and  grateful  populations  group  themselves  quickly 
around  European  posts  advancing  from  region  to  region  and 
forming  centres  which  are  to  become  cities  ;  15,000  kilometres 
of  navigable  ways  have  already  been  opened  and  used 
by  a  commercial  fleet.      The  route   of  the  caravans  turning 
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around  tho  cataracts  will  soon  be  replaced  by  the  railroad  already 
being  built.  Modern  and  libcml  institutions  pervade  the  land  and 
open  it  to  the  commercial  rivalry  of  all  the  nations.  Nothing  of 
all  this  was  to  be  seen  six  years  ago,  when  the  state  was  founded 
and  intrusted  to  the  sovereign  direction  of  King  Leopold. 

The  United  States  has  always  favored  the  young  state ;  its 
sympathy  was  manifested  at  every  opportunity  in  viewing  the 
work  of  the  great  king  in  opening  uj)  the  black  continent  to 
civilization.  May  the  moral  support  given  by  the  United  States 
to  the  opening  of  these  distant  regions  be  compensated  by  the 
advantages  it  will  not  fail  to  obtain  there  in  a  population  of 
more  than  iifty  millions  of  inhabitants  as  an  outlet  to  its 
coming  exuberance  of  production  ! 

The  two  acts  of  Brussels  are  now  ratified  by  all  the  governments. 
These  ratifications  have  been  deposited  at  Brussels,  except  that  of 
Portugal,  which  has  not  yet  been  able  to  present  these  acts  to  its 
Parliament,  and  obtained  a  delay  up  to  April  2  for  depositing  its 
ratification. 

Tlie  French  Chambers  have  approved  the  General  Act  only, 
witli  certain  restrictions.  They  eliminated,  provisionally,  the 
articles  relating  to  the  right  of  search,  leaving  them  for  an 
ulterior  subject  of  arrangement  between  the  powers  interested. 
1'his  tcmporaiy  reservation  (accepted  by  all  the  other  signatory 
powers)  does  not  modify  in  any  way  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Act,  since  they  remain  applicable  to  the  other  contracting 
parties  in  their  primitive  form. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  approved  the  treaty  of  January 
24,  1801,  and  the  General  Act  of  Brussels,  but  it  added  the 
following  i)roviKO,  not  bearing  on  any  special  point  of  the  act : 
"  Kesolvod,  further,  as  a  part  of  this  act  of  ratification,  that  the 
United  States,  not  having  in  African  territory  any  possessions  or 
protectorates,  hereby  disclaims  any  intention,  in  adhering  to  this 
treaty,  to  declare  any  interest  in  such  possessions  or  protectorates 
established  by  other  powers,  or  any  approval  of  the  wisdom, 
expediency,  or  lawfulness  thereof,  and  does  not  join  in  any 
expression  in  the  treaty  which  might  bo  construed  as  such  a 
declaration.'' 

The  powers,  having  formally  stipulated  before  meeting  in 
conference  that  all  ideas  of  sanctioning  their  possessions  or  pro- 
tectorates should  be  excluded,  have  been  able  to  accept  with 
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Sftfcisfaction  the  great  reserve  of  the  United  States  against  a  danger 
imaginary,  and  eliminated  beforehand  ;  and  this  reserve  has  been 
inserted  in  the  protocol  of  the  ratifications  signed  at  Brussels  on 
the  2d  day  of  February,  1 892. 

Although  traditional  policy  made  the  avoidance  of  any  inter- 
ference in  political  questions  abroad  mth  the  European  powers 
incumbent  on  the  United  States,  yet  their  generous  and  liberal 
aspirations,  their  glorious  antecedents,  and  even  the  blood  they 
shed  for  the  enfranchisement  of  oppressed  races,  inspired  them 
with  the  desire  and  moral  duty  to  join  in  the  purely  humanitarian 
act  of  the  Brussels  Conference. 

The  illustrious  President  of  the  republic,  and  the  eminent 
statesman  at  present  directing  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country, 
understood  from  the  beginning,  with  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
insight,  that  the  great  American  republic  could  not  remain  a 
stranger  to  this  general  uprising  of  the  civilized  world  against 
the  last  horrors  of  barbarism.  They  sent  skilled  and  zealous  plen- 
ipotentiaries to  the  Conference,  who  strove  for  more  than  a  year, 
with  remarkable  ability,  to  conciliate  the  interests  and  dignity  of 
.their  country  with  the  aims  pursued  in  common  by  all  the  powers. 

The  names  of  President  Harrison,  of  Blaine,  Terrell,  Sanford, 
Tree,  and  Sherman,  will  remain  connected  with  the  noblest,  most 
generous,  and  philanthropic  work  of  our  century. 

When  a  new  era  dawns  on  suffering  liumanity,  and  when  the 
Conference  at  Brussels  has  done  its  work  faithfully,  it  is  but  just 
to  attribute  a  great  part  of  its  merits  to  the  eminent  statesman 
who  presided  over  it  and  directed  the  long  and  arduous  work 
with  an  ability  and  tact  greatly  appreciated  by  the  representatives 
of  all  the  powers,  and  who  was  always  able  to  meet  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  in  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Baron  Lambermont  many  times  saved  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  as  it  became  involved  in  serious  difficulties.  He 
displayed  great  subtlety,  insight,  prudence,  and  patience  during 
those  memorable  debates,  where  so  many  divergent  interests, 
diverse  doctrines,  inveterate  prejudices,  contended,  and  where  it 
was  so  earnestly  sought  to  conciliate  the  moral  integrity  and 
interest  of  modern  civilization  with  the  dignity,  self-love,  ambi- 
tion, and  material  interests  of  the  powers.  The  protracted  and 
arduous  negotiations  leading  to  the  ratification  of  the  acts  of 
Bnuuels  by  all  the  powers,  in  which  lie  was  the  guide  and  con- 
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stant  intermediary^  were  to  him  a  new  field  of  hard  work^  in  which 
ho  displayed  the  high  qualities  that  had  won  for  him  long  ago  a 
universal  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  our 
times. 

The  General  Act  of  Brussels  has  been  resoWed  upon  in  the 
cause  of  a  supremo  interest  of  humanity  and  justice.  It  is  the 
expiation  of  the  gloomy  errors  of  past  centuries,  a  renewed 
uifirmation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  all  men ;  it  is,  above 
all,  a  promise  of  material  and  moral  civilization  for  the  unfort- 
unate African  population. 

Allow  me  to  say  here,  in  conclusion,  that  Belgium  is  proud  of 
her  King,  who  has  so  nobly  initiated,  pursued,  and  accomplished 
such  a  work,  and  that  she  is  grateful  to  those  powers  which 
honored  her  by  signing  in  her  capital  an  act  which  promises  such 
gratifying  consequences  for  coming  times. 

A.   LE   Oh  A  IT. 
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THE  DEGENERATION  OF  TAMMANY. 

BY  THE  HON.  DORMAN  B.  BATON,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES  CIVIL-SERVICE  COMMISSION. 


Tammany,  the  Tammany  Society,  Tammany  Hall,  the  Tam- 
many Democracy,  the  Tammany  Machine — whichever  may  be 
UBed  to  designate  the  most  unique  and  enigmatical  product  of  a 
cross  between  simple  charity  and  corrupt  politics — has  more  and 
more,  of  late,  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  country.  Its  origin 
is  as  peculiar  and  interesting  as  its  present  character. 

In  1783,  William  Mooney,  an  eccentric  upholsterer  of  the 
then  little  city  of  New  York,  formed  a  society  for  aiding  and 
burying  its  poor  members,  naming  it,  in  part  after  an  Indian  chief, 
the  "  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order  '^ — some  myste- 
rious order  of  civilization.  Thus  from  the  outset  the  society  had 
in  itself  the  conflicting  elements  of  savagery  and  charity  which 
it  has  never  lost.  In  1805  it  procured  a  special  law  for  its  or- 
ganization, in  which  are  those  words,  declaring  its  only  purpose  : 
"  For  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and  dis- 
tressed members  of  the  association  .  .  .  and  others  who  may 
be  found  proper  objects  of  their  charity.^' 

From  such  an  agg  the  huge  crocodile  of  the  municipal  poli- 
tics of  our  time  lias  been  hatched.  The  societv  was  at  first  au- 
thorized  to  hold  property  of  the  yearly  value  of  85,000 — a  right 
enlargeil,  in  18G7,  to  $50,000.  Xo  other  change  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  charter.  The  Indian  dominated  in  the  official  sphere 
from  the  outset,  the  chief  officers  being  called  Sachems,  and  the 
inferior  being  designated  Wiskiuski,  Sagamore,  or  by 
equally  barbaric  names  which  yet  survive.  The  civilized  Christ- 
ian prevailed  in  its  little  sphere  of  charity.  Uumbly,  and  inno- 
cently for  a  long  time,  the  little  society  lived  on.  Politics  had 
no  place  in  its  annals. 

From  a  germ  apparently  so  harmless  there  has  been  evolved  the 
most  mercenary  and  merciless  despotism — the  most  extraordinary 
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combination  of  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  and  the  spoilsman  known 
to  municipal  government.  The  society  in  the  coarse  of  years 
secured  a  hall,  funds,  and  an  influential  membership.  The 
politicians  saw  their  chances.  But  the  leading  politicians  of 
Madison's  time  were  not  of  the  kind  now  known  as  Tammanv 
politicians.  Besides,  in  tlie  slow  descent  of  this  society  from  the 
heiglits  of  charity  to  the  spoils-system  bog  of  Tammany  politics^ 
it  was  for  a  time  in  the  sphere  of  manly  human  nature^  where 
statesmen  and  honest,  patriotic  methods  were  possible.  At  that 
period,  when  it  was  first  subordinated  to  party,  its  name  is 
associated  with  statesmen  and  it  had  a  part  in  contests  for  prin- 
ciple. But  the  debasement,  once  begun,  could  not  be  arrested, 
especially  after  the  spoils  system  had  become  potential  in  New 
York  politics.  The  congeries  of  local  organizations — known  as 
the  'i'aniinany  primaries — and  the  secret,  central,  and  despotic  body 
by  which  the  society  has  become  enveloped,  have  a  long  time  since 
made  its  character  unimportant,  save  in  this  vital  particular,  that 
its  sachems,  Avhom  its  members  elect,  constitute,  in  whole  or  in 
the  majority,  that  despotic  and  irresponsible  junto  by  whicli  the 
Tammany  Democracy  is  governed,  and  in  obedience  to  which  the 
Tammany  Machine  is  operated.  These  sachems — this  junto — at 
whose  will  the  leaders  of  the  twenty-four  Democratic  primaries  in 
the  city  hold  their  places — are  beyond  the  control  of  the  primary 
membership,  which  is  many  thousands.  Powerless  democracy  and 
potential  despotism — like  the  Indian  and  the  Christian  at  the 
outset — are  now  in  the  most  vicious  and  unnatural  union.  The 
relation  between  them  is  that  which  Frederick  the  Great  said 
existed  between  him  and  his  subjects.  *'  They/'  he  declared, 
**  can  say  wliat  they  please,  and  I  do  what  I  plejise,  and  so  we  get 
on  admirably.'' 

Nothing  is  now  heard  of  the  Tammany  Society.  Yet  I  was 
not  correct  in  saying  that  a  generation  ago — save  in  the  matter 
of  making  its  sachems  feudal  Jords  over  the  Tammany  Democi-acy 
— it  became  unimportant ;  for  it  owns  a  vast  building,  including 
a  great  hall,  where  the  dcjlegates  of  the  Tammany  primaries  hold 
their  meetings  and  say  what  they  please.  The  strange  contrasts, 
every wlnu'c;  seen  in  Tammany  matters,  appear  in  the  use  of 
this  hall,  it  being  about  equally  shared  by  Tammany  delegates 
and  Tony  Pastor's  low-comedy  company. 

Among  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  debasement  of  the 
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society  from  its  once  respectable  to  its  present  moribund  condi- 
tion are  these — facts  notorious  in  New  York  :  that,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  neither  within  the  society  nor  in  any  one  of  the 
congeries  of  organizations  by  which  its  noblest  life  has  been 
quenched,  nor  in  all  of  them  together,  has  there  been  produced, 
or  brought  forward,  or  steadily  sustained  even,  one  public  officer, 
municipal  or  national,  who  could  properly  be  designated  a  states- 
man, a  patriot,  or  a  public  benefactor ;  nor  have  any  of  these 
bodies  been  the  source  or  the  strength  of  a  single  law,  public 
measure,  or  policy,  largely  in  the  public  interest,  or  which  can 
justly  find  honorable  mention  in  history  ;  nor  has  one  of  them 
been  prominent  in  aiding  the  repeal  of  any  bad  law  or  the  sup- 
pression of  any  great  evil.  From  none  of  these  bodies  or  their 
leaders,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  a  single  publication  gone  forth 
which  can  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the  literature  of  either  poli- 
tics or  charity.  The  Tammany  sphere,  for  a  generation,  has 
been  one  of  intellectual  and  moral  barrenness — of  Lilliputs  in 
usefulness,  of  Brobdingnags  in  rascality.  Let  no  one  cite  that 
able,  patriotic  citizen,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  or  S.  S.  Cox,  or  Mayor 
Grace,  to  the  contrary,  for  none  of  them  sprung  from  Tammany, 
and  each  of  them  was  opposed  by  it  to  the  extent  of  its  counige. 
That  most  active  of  politicians  whom  the  otflcial  life  of  the  Em- 
pire State  has  lately  seen — and  whom  every  reader  will  recognize 
— has  been  the  only  high  officer  since  the  days  of  Tweed  and 
Barnard  to  whom  Tammanv  has  been  constant. 

It  is  this  Tammany  of  to-day  which,  over  the  name  of  Mr. 
Richard  Croker — sachem  and  champion — is  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  this  Ueview  in  its  last  number.  If  in  this  article  I 
found  nothing  I  cared  to  answer  separately,  the  relations  of 
Tammany  to  the  great  problem  of  city  government  are  so  import- 
ant I  could  not  refuse  a  request  for  these  pages. 

Prudence  would  have  suggested  to  Tammany  the  danger  of 
bringing  its  affairs  before  the  readers  of  this  Review — most  of 
whom  they  have  often  disgusted — and  the  advantage  of  keeping 
its  methods  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  that  mongrel  union  has 
been  between  a  charity  society  and  a  partisan  faction  for  office 
and  spoils.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Clarkson  had  come  into  these  pages  to 
defend  the  spoils-system  methods  which  the  Republicans  had 
borrowed  from  Tammany,  why  should  not  the  old  offender  him- 
self be  indulged  in  a  like  indiscretion  ?    Coming  here  aolely  to 
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apologize  for  Tammany, — in  the  rery  midet  of  an  elohonUe  dft> 
fence,  and  while  its  chieftain  is  n  neon  scion  sly  betraying  a  pain- 
ful aoQae  of  the  diatmst  of  his  readers, — he  declares,  with  a  cnri- 
ous  simplicity,  that  he  will  make  neither  apology  nor  dcifonce  for 
Tammany,  sinci?  to  niah  on  and  to  fight  its  o]>poneiit3.  aud  noi 
to  explnin  or  defend  anything,  is  its  geniiu  and  its  mission. 

This  defence  has  the  assurance  to  boast  of  the  great  age  of 
Tammany — an  age  moat  of  the  years  of  which  only  mukv  con- 
spicuous those  prostitutions  and  debasements  at  which  its 
degenerate  sons  might  more  fitly  blush.  Yet,  mtieh  as 
sneers  at  mere  theoristfi  aud  at  rural  virtue  iuirit«  retort,  each 
self-stnltifi cation  sliould  not  be  too  severely  criticised ;  for  rare 
are  the  genius  and  attainments  which  fit  one  for  the  Tammnny 
arena  and  for  these  pages.  Our  author's  no-apology  theory  has 
caused  him  to  do  grave  injustice  to  Tammany  itself,  against  which 
I  feel  a  duty  to  defend  it.  For,  referring  to  the  charges  against 
it>  he  declares  that  if,  in  the  last  election,  it  hod  "defended  or 
apologized,"  the  Tammauy  Democrats  would  not,  to  use  bis 
phrase,  "  have  fared  anything  like  so  well,"  That  this  yiew — 
which  places  Tammany  sachems  aud  the  horde  behind  them  on 
a  level  with  gamblers,  thieves,  and  pirates,  who  never  apologise 
and  who  certainly  would  be  injured  by  any  attempt  at  jnstlfica- 
siou — is  just  to  the  lower  strata  of  Tammany  followers,  I  cannot 
deny.  Yet  it  ia  a  cruel  wrong  to  many  above  them.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  Tammany's  voters  who  are  disinterested  and 
patriotic.  Not  a  few, — even  of  those  who  ran  with  the  machiae, 
and  whose  war-wboops  in  Tammany  Hall  would  drown  the  voices 
of  Tony  Pautor's  clowns, — kuowiug  no  better,  arc  as  honest  as  their 
sachem  chief  in  thinking  Tammauy  a  blessing  to  New  York. 
The  frenzy  and  blindness  of  party  keep  groat  numbers  in  its 
ranks  who  deplore  its  vicious  theories  and  its  corruptions.  There 
are  many  men  of  character  who  reluctantly  adhere  to  Tammany — 
let  it  not  be  asked  how  many  from  hope  of  office  and  profitable 
contracts — because  they  think  the  city  Itepubliuans  are  corrupt. 
Not  knowing  so  well  as  tlie  Tammany  chief  what  corrnptioa 
is  concealed,  they  think  explunatious  less  dangerous  than 
secrecy, 

Tammany  leaders  are  sagacious  enongh  to  comprobond,  in 
part,  the  power  of  the  higher  public  preit*  and  public  upioion. 
From  a  ttmi  of  tbem  Ihey  put  some  good   men  m  ufficv,  and 
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improTed  parks  (Tweed  did  much  of  this)  and  streets,  sometimes 
from  better  motives  than  the  profits  of  spending  vast  sums. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  the  article  is  true  to  the  Tammany 
spirit  and  theory,  showing  that  organization,  a  crushing  military 
discipline,  adroit  management  of  elections  and  voters,  the  tangi- 
ble assarance  of  rewards,  pecuniary  and  official,  the  love  of 
contention  and  passion  for  victory — and  not  patriotism,  nor  prin- 
ciple, nor  parties  devoted  to  principle,  nor  any  sense  of  public 
duty,  nor  public  opinion — are,  according  to  Tammany,  the 
potential  forces  of  municipal  government.  ^'  Politics  is  war,^^ 
says  the  article ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  hands  of  savage  and  venal 
purtisans. 

Such  is  the  admiration  of  our  author-chief  for  crushing  dis- 
cipline, municipal  savagery,  and  mere  success,  that  he  says :  ^^  We 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  success,  .  .  .  the  resistless  power 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  .  •  - .  because  it  was  skilfully  organized.'^ 
The  hordes  of  Tammany  are  partisan  soldiers  to  obey  leaders  and 
earn  their  reward  ;  not  free  citizens  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Organization,  and  not  education,  success,  and  not  improve- 
ment, victorious  war,  and  not  glorious  peace,  are  presented  as 
the  supreme  aims  of  Tammany.  The  regiment  is  the  model  for 
the  Tammany  primary,  and  the  "  six  hundred  charging  down  the 
valley  of  death  "  are  cited  as  an  inspiring  example  for  city  politi- 
cians. The  ideal  duties  and  relations  of  fellow  citizens  in  city 
affairs  are  not  those  of  peacefully  considering  them  according  to 
their  nature  as  so  much  business  to  be  done — the  making  and  care 
of  streets,  buildings,  and  parks — or  as  so  much  discretion  and 
trained  skill  to  be  exercised  concerning  schools,  police,  grog- 
shops, and  public  health, — with  all  of  which  quarrelsome  partisan 
factions  can  have  no  relations  but  those  of  pernicious  intermed- 
dling,— but  all  these  duties  and  relations  are  those  of  remorseless 
conflict,  of  partisan  politics,  and  hence  of  endless  war  between 
hostile  factions  and  camps.  A  more  uncivilized,  diabolic,  and 
detestable  theory  of  municipal  government— one  more  destructive 
of  municipal  prosperity  and  morality — was  never  sketched. 

As  we  read  this  sketch  and  imagine  the  great  Indian  chief, 
Tammany,  with  his  paint  and  his  feathers,  leading  his  tribe  to 
battle,  we  can  see  tomahawks  gleaming  between  the  lines  and 
hear  the  war-whoop  in  the  distance.  It  defends  a  despotism  the 
king  of  Dahomey  might  envy,   and  a  perpetual    warfare    over 
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inestimable  it  would  be  if  Tammany  would  allow  such  voters  to 
stay  at  home  and  forget  the  elections,,  as  most  of  them  would 
but  for  its  bribery  and  coercion.  Half  the  occupation  of  its 
chiefs  and  henchmen^  if  that  liberty  were  allowed,  would  be  gone. 

What  does  history  give  us  as  the  outcome  from  such  a  Tam- 
many ?  Swartwout  the  collector,  Price  the  district  attorney, 
Fowler  the  postmaster,  who  together  defrauded  the  nation  of 
more  than  a  million,  were  Tammanyites.  The  authors,  in  the 
days  of  Tweed,  of  the  stupendous  City  Hall  frauds,  and  the  partisan 
rowdies  and  judges  who  foisted  thousands  as  illegal  voters  upon  the 
voting  lists,  were  to  a  man  Tammanyites.  Tweed  was  a  Tammany 
sachem  ;  Connolly,  who  robbed  the  city  treasury,  Barnard,  and  the 
notorious  judges  who  aided  the  work  of  corruption  twenty  years 
ago — these  men — whose  infamies  filled  two  continents  with  the 
disgrace  of  the  republic — were  all  Tammanyites. 

If,  of  late,  sterner  laws  and  a  more  formidable  press  and  pub- 
lic opinion  have  prevented  offences  so  flagitious,  yet  the  worst 
that  has  been  done  is  the  work  of  Tammany.  It  has  caused  the 
Civil-Service  T^aw  to  be  more  feebly  enforced  in  New  York  than 
in  Boston  or  Washington.  The  aldermen  who  took  bribes  for  a 
Broadway  railroad  charter  were  all  Tammanyites.  It  has  pre- 
vented New  York  from  having  a  ballot  reform  nearly  as  effective  as 
that  of  other  States.  Combining  with  the  grog-shop  keepers, 
Tammany  has  prevented  excise  reform  in  New  York ;  and 
bills  it  has  now  pending  at  Albany  threaten  tlie  most  salutary 
restrictions,  and  may  open  Sundays  and  midnights  to  grog-shop 
debauchery.  The  fear  of  Tanunany  methods  and  of  those  who 
imitate  them  drove  the  World's  Fair  to  Chicago.  Tammany 
defeated  that  able  and  patriotic  mayor,  Hewitt,  who  stood  for 
the  commerce,  the  philosopliy,  the  education,  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  New  York,  and  put  in  his  place  one  unknown  to  any  of 
these  great  interests.  The  degradation  of  the  police  courts  has 
followefl,  unworthy  men,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  law,  gaining 
seats  there  even  more  readily  than  under  King  John  and  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  thirteenth  century;  for  his  Magna  Chartasavs  : 
"  We  will  not  make  any  justices  but  of  such  as  know  the  law  and 
mean  duly  to  observe  it. ''  Even  worse  than  this :  for  Tammanv  now 
compels  her  candidates  for  judges,  as  well  as  other  candidates  for 
office,  to,  practically,  j)ay  in  advance  for  their  nomination,  thus 
accumulating  avast  fund  by  which  leaders  can  be  paid  and  voters 
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bribed.  Such  is  an  independent  Tammany  judiciary  !  Sach  are 
our  impartial  judges !  One  shrinks  from  putting  truths  like 
these  in  print.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  we  tolerate  such  degra- 
dation, the  account  of  which  reads  like  extracts  from  the 
infamous  histories  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Such  is  the 
Tammany  of  to-day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  has  plenty  of 
money  for  carrying  elections,  or  that  its  chief  thinks  all  attempts 
at  defence  or  apology  would  be  dangerous  ? 

DOBHAK  B.   EaTOK. 


THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

BY  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL,  GEORGE  R.    DAVIS. 


When  the  gallant  mariner,  Christopher  Columbus,  landed 
from  the  "  Santa  Maria,"  October  12, 1492,  and  planted  the  stand- 
ard of  Spain  upon  the  shores  of  San  Salvador,  he  little  appreciated 
the  extent  and  significance  of  his  discovery. 

At  that  time  nothing  was  more  improbable  than  the  formation 
of  a  vast  republic  in  North  America  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  sweeping  the  commerce  of  both  oceans. 
There  were  then  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  which  America 
was  to  be  colonized,  absolutely  no  materials  from  which  such  a 
product  could  be  expected  to  spring.  The  democratic  element 
was  nowhere  developed.  Government  by  the  people  was  an  idea 
that  did  not  even  enter  the  human  mind.  The  nations  had 
scarcely  begun  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  dense  ignorance  was  the  marked  characteristic 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  learning  of  the  times  was  monop- 
olized by  the  clergy ;  the  convents,  monasteries,  and  clerical 
establishments  were  its  repositories.  The  laity  were  hopelessly 
illiterate,  and  even  kings  were  unable  to  sign  their  names  to 
state  documents,  as  the  records  prove.  So  far  from  governing  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  the  people  were  scarcely  emancipated  from 
slavery.  They  had  been  for  ages  bought  and  sold  with  the  land 
they  cultivated. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  England  was  the  only  country  in  which  the  people 
enjoyed  representation  in  the  national  legislation,  and  there  they 
had  a  voice  merely  to  legalize  and  authorize  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  Spain  had  Just  been  con- 
solidated into  one  nation,  under  the  government  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  every  energy  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost 
in  the  struggle  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  In  the  new 
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monarchy  which   was   established   the   only  representation   the 
people  had  in  the  government  was  the  deputations  from  the 
cities ;   but  in  those  deputations  it  wais   the  wwilth   of   the   city, 
and  not  the   population,  that  was   represented.      The  state  of 
things  was  no  better  in    France.  Avhere   both   kings  and  nobles 
united  to  oppose  the  people.     They  dared  not   trust   them   with 
arms,  and  clioso  riitlier   to   depend    on  foreign    mercenaries   for 
military  defence  than  sutfer  the  people  to  learn  the  secret  of  their 
own  strength.     Matters  were  still  worse  in  the  other   nations   of 
C'hristendom,  to  say  nothing  of  the   admittedly  barbarous   na- 
tions. 

This  unequal  distribution  of  beaming  and  political  privilege 
in  the  nations  of  Europe  wouM  probably  have  continucnl  indefi- 
nitely, had  not  the  discovery  of  tlie  new  world  by  Columbus  sug- 
gested to  the  oppressed  people  of  the  old  world  possibilities  of 
emigration  and  enfranchisement  from  the  grievous  burdens  of 
the  feudal  system  by  adding  two  continents  to  the  geography  of 
the  world— a  hemisphere  for  the  overflow  of  Europe. 

However  tliis  m:iv  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  historv  that  colonists 
from  the.  old  countries  flocked  to  America  by  thousands,  and,  set- 
tling along  its  eastern  shores,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civili- 
zation that  to-day  invites  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  giving  a  leading  place  to  the  discovery  of  America  as  the 
instrument  of  human  enlightenment  and  progress,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  underestimate  the  importance  to  the  world  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  from  movabJe  types  and  the  long  succession 
of  inventions  and  discoveries  of  which  it  was  the  precursor  and  in- 
centive    But  Columbus  was  eleven  vearsold  when  Peter  Schaefer 
cjvst  the  first  metal  types  in  matrices,  thus  becoming  the  inventor 
of  complete  printing;  he  was  about  twenty  when  the  first  printed 
etlition  of  the  Hible  was  given  to  the  world,  and  twenty-one  when 
Maintz  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  art  of  printing,  ii)  the 
general  ruin,  spread  to  other   towns     Therefore,  when  we  con- 
sider the  international  antagonisms,  the  difliculties  of  intercom- 
munication, and  the  total  absence  of  methods  for  the   rapid  dif- 
fusion of  intelligence,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  Columbns  may 
never  have  i)eruKod  a  printed  book  or  paper  when  he  entered  upon 
his  career  of  diw?overy.  which   unfolded  a  hitherto  unknown 
world  and  put  in  train  the  succession  of  maryellouB  resalto  which 
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followed.    His  discoveries  served  to  stimulate  the  employment  of 
the  newly-discovered  art  of  printing. 

These  two  events — the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America — ^joined  hands  to  lead  in  the  grand  procession  of  intel- 
lectual^ moral,   and  material  development.     Parenthetically  let 
me  note  the  remarkable  fact,  not  less  interesting  because  of  its 
being  so  well  known,  that,  while  so  much  is  due  to  the  invention 
of  printing  in  the  way  of  human  progress  along  all  lines,    the 
method  of  type-setting  by  hand,  as  first  adopted,  has  remained  in 
vogue  until  the  present  day ;  but  now  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  to 
the  printer  is  just  at  hand.     The  landmarks  of  progress  along 
the  journey  from  the  middle-age  darkness  to  the  present  light 
were  at  first  few  and  far  between  (often  retrogressive,  but,  when 
80,  reactionary),  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  interest. 
We  find  the  first  printing-press  in  Copenhagen  in  1493  ;  Gama 
reaches  India  in  1498  ;  musical  notes  first  printed,  1502 ;  Pope 
Leo  the  Tenth  publishes  his  indulgences,  1517  ;  Magellan's  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  completed,   1522  ;  the  Copernican 
system  published,  1530  ;  the  Pope  of  Rome  issues  his  bull  declar- 
ing the  natives  of  America  to  be  rational  beings,  1537 ;  Calvin 
founds  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  John  Knox  makes  headway 
as  a  reformer  in  Scotland,  1539 ;  pins  first  made  in  England 
1543  ;  orange-trees  introduced  into  Europe,   the  Diet  at  Worms 
and  the  discovery  of  the  mines  at  Potosi,  1545  ;  knives  first  made 
in  England,   15C0  ;  Kew  originates  the  game  of  billiards  and 
Growse  teaches  the  art  of  making  needles  to  the  English,   1550  ; 
the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  won,  1571  ;  carriages  intro- 
duced into  England,  1580  ;  tobacco  first  brought  to  Europe,  1580; 
the   first   newspaper  in  England,  1588.     Then  a  century  more  of 
progress  brings  us  to  the  Revolution  of  1C88,  and  still   another 
century  to  the  death-bed  scene  of  the  ''Last    Pretender"  in  the 
mother  land,  and  the  election  of  George  Washington  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

George  Washington  in  his  last  days  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  infancy  of  men  still  living.  Th5  world's  progress  at  the 
time  of  his  death  had  already  been  marvellous  ;  yet,  to  borrow 
the  language  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  witty  editor  of  the  Toledo  Jjiade, 

"Wedon^t  like  to  be  Irreverent,  but  would  Hke  to  ask,  what  did  our 
forefathers  know?  What,  for  instance,  did  George  Washington  know  I  He 
n«T3r  saw  a  steamboat ;  he  never  saw  a  fast  mail  train ;  he  never  held  his 
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eia  to  a.  Ulephonc ;  ha  neTsr  Bat  (or  liU  picture  In  a  photograpli  gillrr; ;  ha 
never  received  a  telegraphic  despatch :  be  never  atghted  a  Kriipp  kud  ;  be 
never  listened  to  the '  Qii  *  of  ah  e]e(?trlc  pen :  tiP  never  bhw  a  pjvttf  girl  nm 
a  ae it! ng- machine ;  he  never  saw  n  Belt- propelUoK  engine  gndoivn  thoKre*4 
to  a  Sre ;  ht  never  heard  of  'Bvolntlon ' ;  he  never  took  laiigbliig'gaii:  bo 
never  had  a  set  of  store  teeth;  be  ucver  attended  an  iutfniational  espost- 
tiou  !  he  never  owned  k  Iwnaniia  uiine ;  he  never  Icnew  '  OiJ  froli,'  He— hut 
why  go  on  I  No;  when  he  took  on  excursion  It  was  on  n  flat-booL  Wben 
he  went  off  on  a  train  [t  was  onanmie  train.  When  he  wanted  to  t-alk  tns 
man  in  Milwaukee  he  bod  to— go  there.  When  he  wanted  hia  picture  taken 
it  was  done  In  profile  with  a  piece  at  blach  paper  and  a  p«lr  of  aliears.  Wlim 
he  got  the  returns  Erom  the  back  countiea  the?  hod  to  lie  brought  in  b;  a 
man  with  an  ox-cart.  When  be  took  aim  at  the  cnem;  he  h«d  to  tmst  to  ■ 
crooked -barreled  old  fllnt-locli.  When  he  wrote  it  was  vrith  a  Koosr-qalll- 
When  be  had  anything  to  mend  his  grandmother  did  It  with  a  darning' 
needle.  When  he  went  to  n  Are  be  stood  In  B  line  and  poascd  bucbrt^' 
When  Ite  looked  at  a  CLAM  he  never  drrnMd  that  it  van  any  r^otion  of 
hit.  When  he  went  to  a  concert  he  heard  a  cracked  fiddle  and  an  Uuuuui 
clarionet." 

The  I'omarkable  thing  about  this  humorons  Btiitemoiit  of  fact 
is  that  had  Washington  lived  halt  a  century  longer  it  vould 
still  remain  almost  equally  true.  Indeed,  the  world's  progrca 
since  the  middli:  of  tho  nineteenth  century  baa  distanced  nil 
that  had  gone  before,  and  the  last  four  decades,  lioglnning  witli 
the  date  of  the  first  world's  fair,  hare  witnessed  grcabor  strides 
than  all  the  previouB  years  of  the  Columbian  epoch  cotnbined. 

To  exemplify  this  development  the  world  over,  in  all  ita  d« 
t.iiils  and  ramifications,  falls  within  the  general  scope  and  doagn 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  at  Chicog'o.  Tho 
uccompliehments  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ag<«,  the  re«e»ro)ics  of  tlio 
"Challenger"  and  tho  "Talisman,"  of  those  that  have  plunged 
into  the  gloom  of  mid-Africjm  foreatsorscalcd  Himalayan  summits 
or  neared  the  frozen  poles,  are  all  included.  It  aims  to  present  (hi- 
itcblevements  of  mankind  iu  man's  dealings  with  the  prodncU 
and  forces  of  nature,  na  by  an  exhaustive  balanee-sboet. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unite<I  States,  deeming  it  AdvisAbls   bn 
coroniemorato  the  four  hnndrcdth  anniversary  of  the  diMcomrr  ot 
America  "by  an  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  the  rnitiid  8)«tMg 
of  America,  l.heir  development,  and  the  progress  of  civiltxatiac  a 
the    new   world,"  provided,   in   the  act   of  fton^re™  appmn 
April  30,  1801,  that  snch  an  exhibition  should   f.  ■  '    ' '    --  '  -Vnt^ 
it  "  should  be  of  a  national  and   international 
not  only  the  people  of  our  Union  and  this  on. 
of  all  nations,  as  well,  can  participate."  and  tht  n.-  ■■fcni^. 
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international  character  and  purpose  is  evidenced  in  the  Pres- 
ident's invitation  to  foreign  nations^  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
invitation  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  sixty-two  foreign  nations  and  colonies  which  have 
already  formally  expressed  a  determination  to  participate  in  the 
exposition,  and  their  appropriations  approximate  four  million 
dollars.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  comply  with  their 
pressing  demands,  space  for  exhibits  has  been  assigned  to  all 
these  countries  in  the  departmental  buildings,  and  sites  in  the 
exposition  park  have  been  set  aside  for  their  official  pavilions 
and  government  headquarters.  The  United  States  Government 
has  appropriated  thus  far  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  of  which 
four  hundred  thousand  is  available  for  its  building  alone,  in 
which  will  be  illustrated  the  functions  of  the  government  in  peace 
and  war. 

The  agencies  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  plan  and  scope  of  the  exposition,  and  make  ull  the  necessary 
preparations  and  successfully  conduct  the  same,  were  a  National 
Commission,  whose  members  are  representatives  at  large  and  also 
of  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
api^ointcd  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand; 
and,  on  the  other,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  tiie 
State  of  Illinois,  entitled  **The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1892,"  which  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  ''The  Woild's 
Columbian  Exposition/'  by  wliieh  said  corporation  is  now  known. 
The  former  body,  the  World's  Columbian  Commission,  in  fullill- 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  act,  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.  This  latter  body  luis  been  organized  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  instructive  exhibit  of 
woman's  work  in  all  lands.  This  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers constitutes  a  striking  commentary,  and  as  gratifying  as  it 
is  striking,  on  the  change  which  time  has  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  women. 

The  limits  of  my  space  forbid  an  indulgence  of  the  strong  in- 
clination I  feel  to  dwell  upon  this  feature  of  tiie  exposition.  A 
retrospect  of  some  twenty- five  centuries  presents  to  view  another 
historic  exhibition  in  Media- Persia,  lasting,  like  ours,  "  many 
days,  even  a  hundred  and  fourscore  days,"  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  then  known  world,  **  one  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  prov- 
inces," stretching  *'from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia."     What  a 
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significant  fact  that  this  first  of  all  recorded  world's  fairs  should 
furnish  the  conditions  out  of  which  was  developed  a  "  lady  man- 
ager "  whose  niatcliless  tact  and  beauty,  whose  endowments  of 
head  and  Ijeart,  have  tinctured  the  poesy,  the  song,  the  romance, 
tlie  pictorial  art  of  all  these  intervening  years  ! 

The  Xational  Commission  met  and  organized  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  June  20,  1890.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois 
corporation  finally  tendered  Jackson  Park  and  the  grounds 
adjoiniijg  as  the  site  for  the  fair,  which  were  accepted  by  the 
National  Commission. 

It  early  became  evident  that  bv  reason  of  the  constitution  of 
these  two  bodies  and  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  a 
conference  between  them  was  absolutely  neces^ry  in  order  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  the  powers,  limitations,  and  duties  of 
each.  A  joint  conference  committee  wiis  therefore  formed,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members  of  each  body,  to  take  this  vital  question 
into  consideration.  The  result  of  its  deliberations  was  embodied 
in  a  report,  afterwards  adopted  by  both  bodies  in  their  separate 
capacities,  defining  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This  compact 
between  the  two  bodies  (the  term  by  which  it  is  generally  known) 
outlines  the  plan  of  procedure  for  the  harmonious  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  ot  the  exposition,  and  provides  that  the  work 
of  the  exposition  shall  be  divided  into  great  departments.  It 
also  provides  that,  to  properly  administer  these  departments,  the 
director  general  shall  appoint  a  head  or  chief  officer  for  each, 
and  all  required  subordinates.  The  appointment  of  these  de- 
partment chiefs  must  be  confirmed  by  both  bodies. 

The  departments  thus  constituted  consist  of  the  following: 
Department  A,  agriculture  ;  B,  horticulture ;  C,  live  stock  ;  D, 
fish  and  fisheries  ;  K,  mines  and  mining ;  F,  machinery ;  G, 
transportation  exhibits ;  H,  manufactures ;  J,  electricity  ;  K, 
fine  arts  ;  L,  liberal  arts  ;  M,  ethnology  and  archaeology  ;  N,  for- 
estry ;  0,  publicity  and  promotion  ;  P,  foreign  affairs. 

Chiefs,  or  head  officers,  have  been  appointed  to  all  these  de- 
partments, and,  with  a  single  exception,  have  already  entered 
upon  their  official  duties.  In  selecting  these  chiefs  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  best  available  talent  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  they  were  chosen  from  amongst  the  noted 
men  in  their  respective  lines  throughout  the  country  at  large. 
The  importance  of  the  interests  they  have  in  charge  may  be 
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partially  gathered  from  the  plan  and  scope  determined  upon  for 
the  exposition^  by  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  mag- 
nificent and  commodious  buildings  for  each  exhibit  department^  in 
addition  to  those  required  for  administration  offices  and  for  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers,  covering  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  acres,  and,  including  stables  for  live  stock, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres.  This  obtains  with  all  the 
departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  departments  of  manu- 
factures, liberal  arts,  and  ethnology.  These  three  are  joined 
in  one  magnificent  building  covering  something  over  thirty 
acres. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  exhibits  designed  for  a  few 
of  the  exhibit  departments  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  importance 
of  each,  and  perhaps  givt  a  faint  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
combined  whole. 

Take,  for  one  example,  the  Department  of  Transportation  Ex- 
hibits. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  world's  fairs,  the 
science  of  transpoilation  in  its  broadest  sense  will  have  that  atten- 
tion to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  The  development  of 
modern  transportation,  having  had  its  beginning  within  the  life- 
time of  men  now  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  has  been  so  rapid  that 
its  significance  is  hardly  yet  understood.  Yet  its  early  history  is 
fading  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  utterly  lost.  Judged 
by  its  relations  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  world,  no  other  industry 
surpasses  it  in  utility  or  as  a  power  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  ciipitul  invested, 
it  overshadows  every  other  industry.  Jt  has  been  stated  by  emi- 
nent authority  that  the  world's  whole  stock  of  money  of  every  kind 
— gold,  silver,  and  paper — would  purchase  only  one-third  of  its  rail- 
roads. Add  to  this  the  shipi)ing  of  the  world  and  all  the  means 
of  conveyance  from  place  to  place  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
interests  represented  in  this  department  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  can  readily  be  imagined.  It  falls  within  the  plan  and 
scope  of  this  department  to  exhaustively  present  the  origin,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  various  methods  of  transportation  used  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  means  and  appliances  of 
barbarous  and  semi-civilized  tribes  are  to  be  shown  by  specimen 
vehicles,  trappings,  and  craft.  ^Yater  craft,  from  the  rudest  forms 
to  the  modern  giant  steamship  ;  wheeled  vehicles,  from  the  first  in- 
ception of  the  idea  to  the  latest  development  of  the  luxurious  palace 
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c&T,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  machine  itself^  or,  in  cases  where  this 
is  impossible,  by  accurate  models,  drawings,  plans,  and  designs. 

By  keeping  the  historical  feature  clearly  in  view,  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  tlie  actual  means  of  transportation  employed 
tliroughout  tlie  world  to-day  will  stand  out  by  contrast  in  high 
relief,  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of  later  years  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

A  large  number  of  tlie  leading  railways  of  the  world  will  make 
exhibits  of  their  roiulbed,  track,  and  equipment ;  and  even  cities 
owing  their  existence  to  transportation  influences  will  be  repre- 
sented by  elaborately-prepared  models.  Nothing  will  be  overlooked 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  transportation,  terrestrial,  aquatic, 
or  aerial. 

The  building  for  the  display  of  the  exhibits  of  this  department 
is  located  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lagoon  surrounding  the 
beautiful  wooded  island  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
exposition.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  reaching  a  height  of 
1G5  feet.  Eight  elevators  will  run  from  the  centre  of  the  main 
floor  to  the  balconies  surrounding  the  cupola,  at  heights  of  115 
and  118  feet.  The  view  from  the  observatory  will  be  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  and  will  give  visitors  an  excellent  comprehension 
of  the  whole  plan  of  the  exposition  grounds  at  a  glance.  The 
total  floor  space  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  department, 
including  the  entresol,  amounts  to  nearly  nineteen  acres.  The 
annex  will  open  into  the  main  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
afford  long  and  striking  vistas  down  the  main  avenue  and 
aisles. 

The  giant  among  the  mammoth  buildings  on  the  fair  grounds 
is  that  devoted  to  manufactures  and  liberal  arts.  Presenting  a 
floor  space  of  thirty-one  acres,  and  including  galleries  encircling 
the  interior,  it  will  alTord  in  the  aggregate  some  forty-four  acres  of 
exhibit  space.  It  is  the  largest  building  ever  contemplated  or 
erected  for  similar  uses.  This  vast  structure  will  be  covered  with 
an  arched  roof  of  steel  and  glass,  affording  ample  light  and  ven- 
tilation. Broad  avenues  and  other  conveniences  will  be  provided 
generously  for  the  comfort  of  visitors.  Galleries  will  encircle  the 
interior,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  the  government  buildings 
and  grounds,  the  pier,  and  the  surrounding  exhibition,  State,  and 
foreign  buildings,  presenting  to  the  spectator  a  scene  of  nnpar- 
alleleil  beautv  and  ma<]^ni  flee  nee. 
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The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Manufactures  is  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  very  greatest  interest,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the 
products  of  the  machine  and  man's  unequalled  handiwork  in  every 
form  and  design.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  beautiful  and  use- 
ful works  to  be  exhibited  here  would  require  a  volume,  and  cannot 
l)e  attempted.  The  constantly  increasing  interest  among  our 
home  producers,  and  the  ever-growing  rivalry  of  inventive  genius 
iu  the  way  of  improved  machinery,  will  be  amply  illustrated,  and 
will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of 
the  exposition. 

The  field  of  the  Liberal- Arts  Department  is  a  broad  one, 
covering  nearly  every  phase  of  the  higher  development  of  the  race. 
It  includes  education,  literature,  journalism,  government  and  law, 
civil  engineering,  public  works  and  architecture,  hygiene,  sani- 
tation, medicine  and  surgery,  commerce  and  trade,  all  processes  of 
precision,  research,  and  experiment,  music  and  the  drama. 

The  importance  of  these  subjects  has  been  recognized  in  the 
scheme  for  this  department,  which  surpasses  in  scope  and  range 
all  previous  attempts.  In  this  scheme  the  subject  of  education 
naturally  takes  a  leading  place  ;  perliaps  no  single  interest  in  any 
department  is  more  worthy  of  adequate  sliowing.  Fourteen  mill- 
ion pupils  and  four  hundred  thousand  teachers,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-two  million  dollars  of  school  property  and  capital  in- 
vested in  education,  are  here  to  receive  due  consideration.  The 
most  complete  showing  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  is  proposed  ;  the  programme  covering 
the  entire  field  of  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education.  It 
provides  for  an  exhaustive  illustration  of  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  up  to  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  section  of  this  department  of  great  interest  will  be  that  de- 
voted to  music.  The  history  and  theory  of  music  will  be  illus- 
tmted,  showing  the  music  of  primitive  people,  crude  and  curious 
instruments,  music  books  and  scores,  portraits  and  biographies  of 
great  musicians,  church  music  ;  and  the  sacred  music  of  all 
periods  will  be  represented,  as  well  as  the  ballads,  folksongs,  and 
national  airs  of  all  lands.  The  display  of  musical  instruments 
will  eclipse  all  previous  attempts.  It  will  cover  everything  from 
the  mouth-harp  to  the  pipe-organ.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  space  given   to  liberal  arts  in  the  great 
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biiildiag  already  described,  an  immense  music-hall  will  be  erected 
for  the  use  of  this  department,  in  which  will  be  given  concerts, 
recitals,  oratorios,  and  other  entertainments  during  the  progress 
of  the  exposition. 

Tiie  Dv^iartnient  of  Horticulture  will  embrace  the  moat  elab- 
orate and  complete  classification  of  its  peculiar  interests  ever 
presented,  arranged  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  to  dis- 
l)lay  all  rare  and  choice  fruits  and  plants  of  the  earth.  Tropical 
fruits  and  berries  of  the  central  latitudes  will  be  abundantly  ex- 
hibited, and  varieties  or  species  not  obtainable  at  certain  sea- 
sons will  be  represented  by  wax  or  plaster-cast  imitations. 
Fruits,  dried,  canned,  glaced,  preserved  by  chemical  or  cold-stor- 
age appliances,  manufactured  into  jellies,  jams,  or  marmalades, 
will  illustrate  the  most  approved  means  of  conserving  surplus 
products.  Methods  of  crushing  and  expressing  juices  of  fruits 
will  be  shown,  and  literature  and  statistics  will  form  an  instruc- 
tive feature  of  the  exhibit.    So  much  for  the  j)omological  group. 

Equally  interesting  will  be  found  the  viticultural,  the  flori- 
cultural,  the  culinary  vegetable,  the  arboricultural,  and  other 
groups.  The  floricultural  alone  will  consist  of  twenty-five 
classes,  embracing  plants  and  flowers  from  all  countries,  and  will 
undoubtedly  surpass  any  previous  display  of  its  kind.  The  or- 
<jhidaceje  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features,  and,  together  with 
the  palms,  cycads,  ferns,  aroids,  and  otjier  tender  exotics,  will 
be  collected  in  the  mai^niificently-proportioned  Horticultural 
Hall,  while  the  out-door  display  will  comprise  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  plants,  rhododendrons,  roses,  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  Dahlias,  improved  cannas,  gladioli,  and  irises  will 
play  an  important  part  in  embellishing  the  grounds.  Examples 
of  unique  and  beautiful  designs  in  budding  plants  will  be  illus- 
trated by  artists  in  this  specialty.  Superintendents  of  public 
parks  in  most  of  the  large  cities  at  home  and  abroad  have  already 
signified  their  intention  to  compete  for  honors. 

In  addition  to  a  building  one  thousand  feet  long  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a  dome  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  high,  to  be  devoted  to  exhibitions  of  both  fruits 
and  plants,  the  wooded  island,  the  most  beautiful  natural  feature 
of  the  exposition  park,  will  be  wholly  devoted  to  an  out-door  dis- 
play of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 

The  chief  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  abroad 
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for  many  months  visiting  the  galleries  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  display  which  promises  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  any  ever  before  achieved  at  any  exhibi- 
tion of  fine  arts. 

American  art  in  every  department  received  a  new  impulse  from 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876^  and  it  will  be  a  special  aim 
here  to  show  the  extent  of  the  advancement  made  in  American 
art  work  during  the  intervening  sixteen  years.  It  will  be  the  en- 
deavor to  make  a  retrospective  exhibit  of  American  paintings, 
representing  each  artist  who  has  achieved  prominence  by  charac- 
teristic work^  all  of  which  will  show  the  changes  in  the  produc- 
tion and  methods  of  our  art  and  the  development  of  the  various 
''schools ''  of  expression.  But  however  much  we  might  desire 
to  see  American  art  take  the  foremost  position  in  this  great  con- 
course of  nations,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  our  guests 
will  stand  at  the  head.  Contemporary  art  will  be  represented  on 
a  scale  not  at  all  understood  as  yet  by  the  nations  themselves  or 
by  our  own  public.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice.  At  the 
Centennial  the  total  of  wall  space  devoted  to  fine  art  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  square  feet.  The  government  of 
Franco  alone  has  applied  for  and  will  admirably  fill  wall  space  to 
the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  square  feet  in  the  World's 
(.'olumbian  Exposition. 

One  leading  object  of  the  department  is  to  form  a  collection 
of  art  works  which  shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  visitor  to  the  exposition — such  a  collection  as 
will  give  one  a  higher  appreciation  of  art  and  a  desire  for  fur- 
ther knowledge,  which  may  be  satisfied  by  a  study  of  the  collec- 
tion ;  such  a  collection,  also,  as  may  enable  one  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characteristics  of  the  best  art  of  all  nations, 
induce  comparison,  and  develop  critical  judgment. 

Space  will  not  permit  further  details,  but  these  examples, 
taken  at  random,  and  by  no  means  the  most  interesting,  will 
serve  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  prospective  colossal  propor- 
tions of  the  exposition  as  a  whole. 

All  the  several  departments  are  well  advanced  with  their 
work,  and  applications  for  space  already  received  warrant  the 
assurance  that  the  exhibits  to  be  displayed  will  in  every  respect 
be  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  people  and  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  occasion. 
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The  Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion  and  that  of 
Foreign  Affairs  are  purely  udininiatrativo.  The  fonuer  was  or- 
ganized about  the  middle  of  Decemher,  1890,  and  llie  si;ope  of  it* 
fanctions  includes  the  prepanition  of  matter  and  furnishing  of 
reliabto  information  for  the  daily  preBs  and  alt  other  kinds  of 
publicatiouB,  domestic  and  foreign  ;  the  preparation  and  ttistriba- 
tion  of  maps  and  a  variety  of  pictorial  iliuslrations ;  the  stimulation 
of  congreBsional,  legislative,  corporate,  and  individual  action 
favorable  to  the  intert^sts  of  the  fair ;  the  snpply  of  stationery  and 
printing  for  tfae  use  of  the  exposition  authorities  and  agencies  ; 
and  a  preservation  in  an  orderly,  comprehensive,  and  availahle 
form  of  the  evidence  of  the  results  accomplished  by  all  the  agencies 
of  the  exposition,  not  only  at  headquarters,  but  throughout  the 
whole  world.  It  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  world's-fatr 
organization  in  that  its  scope  is  so  greatly  enlarged  as  oomparcd 
with  that  of  any  previous  agency  organized  for  the  esploilation 
of  a  world's  fair,  and  the  resulta  attained  justify  the  anticipations 
which  led  to  its  creation. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  bears  relation  to  the 
director  general  of  the  exposition  somewhat  Eimilar  to  that 
which  the  Department  of  State  bears  to  the  President  of  tlw 
United  States.  It  conducts  all  correspondence  with  foreign 
governments  and  their  commissions  ;  it  has  charge  of  matters 
pertainiug  to  the  procurement  of  foreign  exhibits,  and  superin- 
tendence of  all  agencies  engaged  in  securing  such  eshihits  and 
interesting  all  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  StaUa. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  corporation  known  as  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paring the  exposition  grounds  and  constrnoting  the  buildings. 
The  board,  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence,  creat<!d  a  com- 
mittee, designated  as  tho  Qrounda  and  Buildings  CoRindtte«,  to 
which  this  important  work  was  assigned,  appointed  a  chief  of 
ronstruction,  and  constituted  a  Board  of  Architucte.  Plane  wero 
prepared,  subntitted,  discnsscd.  iind  duly  approved.  The  work, 
once  inaugnrated,  has  been  pressed  with  notable  vigor,  and  mar- 
vellone  progress  accomplished.  All  the  great  hnildings  are  under 
contract  and  in  process  i>f  construction.  A  complelu  tratitfonnft^, 
tion  has  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  Tbo 
has  been  pushed  day  and  night,  and  thousands  of  worlnaen 
kept  constantly  employed.     Some  of  the   buildings  are  already' 
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under  roof^  and  all  are  so  far  advanced  that  assurance  can  now  be 
positiyely  offered  that  the  grounds  and  buildings  will  be  ready  on 
time  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  When  completed^  the  ex- 
hibits installed,  and  the  seven  hundred  acres  of  ornamented  park^ 
with  its  city  of  palaces  devoted  to  exposition  purposes,  all  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  there  will  be  presented  to  the  vision  of  the 
beholder  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty  and  activity  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  witnessed  in  all  the  cycles  of  time. 

Beautiful  and  imposing  as  the  exposition  on  the  borders  of 
the  beautiful  Lake  Michigan  will  be,  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  fair,  to  many,  will  be  Chicago  itself.  Of  all  the  wondei-s 
of  the  world  Chicago  stands  out  alone,  unexampled  and  without  a 
peer,  a  youthful  giant  among  cities,  with  its  business  quarter,  its 
traffic  lively  beyond  description,  its  wide  streets,  and  colossal 
palaces  built  of  steel  and  stone,  completely  fireproof,  and  rising 
ten,  twelve,  sixteen,  yes,  over  twenty  stories — prodigious  bee- 
hives of  earnest  humanity. 

Men  still  live  who  were  prominent  in  founding  Chicago,  and 
these  men  now  behold,  instead  of  the  open  and  unsettled  prairie  of 
their  youth,  a  city  of  a  thousand  streets  and  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter inhabitants.  The  engineer  still  lives  who  surveyed  the  first 
line  of  railroad  into  Chicago,  and  now  more  than  forty  railroads 
centre  in  this  queen  city,  situated  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent, a  thousand  miles  from  Hell  Gate  and  twice  that  distance 
from  the  Golden  Gate.  Chicago  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  entire 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  Fifty  thousand  miles  of 
railway,  representing  capital  of  over  two  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, are  largely  dependent  upon  Chicago,  and  the  history  of  the 
building  and  development  of  these  roads  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale. 
On  a  single  one  of  these  tributary  systems  four  hundred  and  fifty 
passenger  and  eight  hundred  freight  trains  now  move  daily.  A 
single  corporation  controls  over  seven  thousand  miles  of  line  —the 
greatest  number  of  miles  of  railroad  under  one  management  in 
the  world.  A  single  general  manager,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  can  marshal  railway  rolling-stock  in  greater  number  than 
the  nnmber  of  men  that  Grant  could  muster  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  the  day  he  set  out  on  his  matchless  campaign 
south  of  Vicksburg,  or  that  responded  to  Sheridan's  rallying 
trumpet-call  at  Cedar  Creek,  or  sprang  forward  at  Wellington's 
*'  up  and  at  'em  "  at  Waterloo. 
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Chicago  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  complexity  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  canals^  and  lakes  which  connect  it  with  tidewater  at 
widely  divergent  points,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  centre  of  a  net- 
work of  railway  systems  which  embrace  all  portions  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Her  wide  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  looking  on  the  east  out  upon  the  broad  blue  surface  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  every  other  direction  leading  into  splendid 
parks  and  wide,  shady  boulevards  which  surround  the  city  as 
with  an  emerald  girdle.  No  other  city  in  America  can  show  such 
a  large  number  of  public  parks.  Space  forbids  an  extended 
reference  to  her  schools,  her  churches,  her  theatres,  her  elevators, 
her  water-works,  her  foundries,  her  rolling  mills,  her  manufacto- 
ries, her  wholesale  houses,  her  stockyards,  and  other  features  in 
endless  variety. 

And  this  great  central  city  of  the  foremost  nation  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Hemisphere  has  already  provided  over  ten  millions  of 
treasure  in  aid  of  the  International  Exposition  designed  to  fitly 
commemorate  the  epic-inspiring  and  epoch-producing  achieve- 
ment of  the  peerless  discoverer,  and  to  make  our  government 
the  munificent  host  at  a  peaceful  f^te  of  nations  whose  splendors 
will  outshine  all  that  has  yet  passed  into  history. 

Geo.  B.  Davis. 
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SPENDING  PUBLIC  MONEY. 

BY  THE  HON.  T.  B.  REED,  EX-SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AND  THE  HON.  W.  S.  HOLMAK,  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   APPROPRIATIONS. 


I.— APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NATION. 

BY   THE   HON.    T.    B.    REED. 

When  the  charge  was  made  during  the  campaign  of  1891  that 
the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  a  Billion-Dollar  Congress,  the  com- 
plete reply,  the  best  in  kind  ever  evoked,  was  that  this  is  a  Billion- 
Dollar  Country.  The  answer  had  both  wit  and  wisdom.  The 
Fifty-first  Congress  voted  a  billion  of  dollars  because  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  who  are  the  rulers  of  it,  demanded  it  by  reason 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  by  reason  of  certain  issues  which 
had  been  fought  out,  settled,  and  determined  by  them. 

The  word  economy  has  a  pleasant  and  satisfying  sound,  and 
there  are  those  who  think  that  they  can,  by  pronouncing  the 
word  often  enough,  make  seventy-five  cents  do  the  work  of  a  dol- 
lar, and  thereby  safely  stint  the  honest  and  needed  expenses  of  a 
great  and  growing  country.  Nobody  disputes  the  virtues  any 
more  than  they  do  mathematics.  Economy,  the  just  adaptation 
of  expenditures  to  national  needs,  requires  no  more  proof  than 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Nobody  believes  in  spendthrift 
government,  in  the  waste  of  money,  or  the  throwing  of  dollars 
out  of  the  window.  You  could  no  more  justify  national  extrava- 
gance than  you  could  justify  the  breaking  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. But  while  we  are  all  agreed  in  the  praise  of  any  virtue, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  all  have  it,  or  even  that  all  of  us  under- 
stand what  it  is.  Not  every  one  who  cries  *^  Lord,  Lord,"  enters 
into  the  kingdom.  Not  every  one  who  cries  **  Economy,  Economy," 
on  all  the  housetops,  is  necessarily  more  virtuous  than  his  neigh- 
bors. 
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Now  that  the  responsibility  of  making  up  the  appropriations 
has  fallen  upon  the  Democrats  themselves^  they  are  looking  about 
in  much  consternation  to  find  some  way  of  not  paying  the  bills 
of  "  a  Billion-DoUar  Country/'  As  they  look  about  them  and 
see  the  growing  land  and  its  growing  wants^  they  think  that  some 
special  machinery  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  their  vast  majority, 
erery  one  of  them  an  economical  Democrat,  from  doing  exactly 
what  the  wicked  Sepublicans  have  done.  Hence  they  have 
already  had  careful  tables  prepared  which  show  that,  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  forced  to  let  two  bills  pass  into 
the  hands  of  other  committees,  our  expenses  rose  instantly  by 
the  astounding  sum  of  one  cent — one  cent — for  each  and  every 
citixen ;  which  ought  clearly  to  have  shown  to  the  discerning^ 
economical  patriot  that  that  way  danger  lay.  It  is  sad  to  say, 
however,  that  no  heed  was  paid  to  the  warning,  and,  therefore, 
in  time  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had  the  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Bill  taken  away,  and  also  the  Kaval  Bill,  the  Army 
Bill  including  the  Academy  Bill,  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill, 
and  the  Post-Office  Bill.  Each  of  these  bills  was  intrusted  to  an- 
other committee.  A  tabular  statement  and  due  calculation  show 
that  since  this  was  done  there  has  been  an  increase  in  appropria- 
tion of  forty-eight  cents  per  capita,  without  including  pensions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  calculation  was  put  forth  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  desired  to  regain  its  lost 
power — a  power  which  used  to  be  almost  absolute,  not  only  over 
the  expenditures  of  the  government,  but  over  almost  everything 
else.  In  the  old  days,  before  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Carlisle  deter- 
mined to  lessen  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Randall,  whom  they  did  not 
quite  venture  to  dethrone,  the  chairman  of  Appropriations,  by 
skilfully  manoeuvring  his  bills,  could  control  the  House  in  spite 
of  the  Speaker  and  of  all  other  leadership.  But  Mr.  Carlisle  and 
Mr.  Morrison  would  not  have  been  able  to  strip  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  its  bills  merely  because  they  wished  to  de- 
prive Mr.  Randall  of  power.  Behind  them  and  behind  the  move- 
ment were  the  growing  needs  of  the  country.  When  economy  is 
carried  to  extreme  and  becomes  parsimony,  it  is  only  a  hin- 
drance and  a  stumbling-block  instead  of  a  virtue.  In  1885  econ- 
omy had  becpme  parsimony,  and  the  real  needs  of  the  country  had 
been  repeatedly  sacrificed  to  a  mere  show  of  figures.  So  bad  had 
the  practice  become  in  this  race  for  popular  favor  by  claims  of 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  424.  21 
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ecoDomy  that  the  Hoaee  nnder  Democratic  maDsgemeat  npid- 1 
edly  refused  to  put  into  its  bills  ftppropriations  which  had  to  pi 
there  in  order  to  carry  on  the  goTernment.    The  Senate  waa  tiM  I 
obliged  to  insert  these  necessary  items,  and  endure,  ta  the  Dot  I 
campaign,  the  charge  of  extravagance,  because  the  figuru  dL  ■ 
Democratic  Uouse  were  increased.     This  habit  waa  kept  up  eia 
after  the  Democrats  had  possession  of  the  Ezecatire  Department,  \ 
and    tho    Ue])ublicaQ     Senate  was  obliged   to  insist   that   the  I 
Democratic  Kxecutive  should  have  money  enough  to  carry « 
the  government.     This  conduct  on  the  part  of   the  House  called 
fortli  u  most  vigorous  rebuke  from  Senator  Beck,  who  wsi  too 
honcijt  a  man  to  aid  this  economic  fraud. 

In  otiior  ways  the  need  of  a  change  became  manifest,  andths 
House,  which  was  Democratic,  ordered  the  change  becaon  it 
wanted  less  restriction  and  more  freedom  in  its  appropriation 
In  otJicr  words,  tlie  new  committees  of  appropriation  are  not  ths 
cuuHO  of  the  appropriation  increase,  but  the  result,  or,  mon 
cxtictly,  the  nie<Unm  by  which  the  result  was  attained.  Tbt 
House,  rojtroscnting  the  country,  wanted  larger  appropriationi, 
unil  look  the  proper  course  to  obtain  them.  Since  that  day  no 
one  has  seriously  propo!«-d  to  go  hack  to  the  old  way.  The  result 
liiu  been  hirgnr  appropi'iittioiis.  I  imagine  that  if  a  sensible  and 
judicious  man  wers  iiskod  if  ho  approved  of  larger  ezpenditnn, 
he  would  itnswer,  if  the  country  needed  it,  yes,  and  if  it  did  not, 
iin  ;  ami  tb:it  the  only  test  was,  not  the  total,  but  the  items.  It 
the  items  arc  all  good,  the  total  cannot  be  bad.  A  large  total 
dot's  not  prove  citravagimce,  and  a  small  total  does  not  argue 
economy. 

Kciinomy  is  not  tho  withholding  of  money.  Economy  it  not 
necessarily  decrcaiwd  expenditure.  There  arc  times  when  the 
wisest  economy  is  Iiirgo  cxiicnditnre.  In  the  quaint  language  of 
Ni-i-i]iture.  "  There  is  that  sotttorotb  and  increaseth  yet  more,  and 
tilt  re  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  only 
to  U'tiiit."  I  might  further  iilustrnto  this  subject  by  what  has 
frc(|U('ntly  occurred  in  railroads  and  has  cost  the  simple  people 
innch  hard-earned  money.  A  railroad  may  be  so  eoonomically 
handled  as  to  ruin  it.  Itailway  managers  quite  often  seem  to  be 
managing  tho  road  wonderfully.  According  to  the  bookkeeping, 
economy  reignn  triumphant,  the  road  pays  fat  dividends,  and  the 
perocntago  of  cost  of  running  becomes  phenomenally  low.  Bntj- 
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body  who  doesn't  know  any  better  thereupon  praises  the  manager 
mnd  buys  the  stock ;  but  the  wise  man^  who  has  previously  suf- 
fered^ gives  both  a  wide  berth.  He  knows  that  the  road  is  run- 
ning down^  and  that  a  day  of  new  rails,  of  new  sleepers,  and  new 
rolling-stock,  and  vast  expenditures  of  money  is  at  hand.  He  does 
not  buy  the  stock.  He  leaves  that  for  the  fools  who  pass  on  and  are 
punished.  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  even  in  railroading ; 
perhaps  I  shall  shock  somebody  if  I  add  even  in  politics.  I  have 
fleen  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
thrown  out  o£  an  appropriation  bill  because  a  patriot  wanted 
economy  in  the  totals.  Of  course  some  other  year  had  to  pay.  In 
the  long  run  the  United  States  has  to  pay  most  of  its  honest  debts, 
but  it  usually  costs  the  party  something  which  does  it. 

While  I  think  it  probable  that  the  distribution  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  among  the  various  committees  which  now  hold 
them  may  somewhat  facilitate  the  desire  of  the  country  that 
whatever  is  really  needed  for  the  development  and  government  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  expended,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  same  increase  in  appropriations  would  not  have 
taken  place  had  the  old  committee  remained  in  charge  of  all  the 
bills.  The  bills  which  they  have  retained  show  the  same  or  a 
similar  degree  of  increase,  and  the  Pension  Bill  keeps  pace  with 
all  the  rest.  It  ought  also  to  be  added  that  there  can  be  no  more 
absurd  test  of  increase  than  the  per-capita  test.  To  say  that  we 
ought  at  all  times  to  expend  the  same  amount  per  head  is  to  ignore 
all  increase  of  wealth  and  all  growth  in  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Whatever  the  government  expends  is  largely  for  the  whole  people, 
and  all  the  facts  show  that  everywhere  a  gradual  increase  in 
money  per  head  is  spent  all  over  the  world  for  the  general  good. 
Twenty  years  ago  our  cities  were  proud  of  their  gas  lights,  and 
now,  at  increased  cost,  they  demand  at  night  almost  the  bright- 
ness of  noon. 

In  1860,  New  York  State,  with  a  population  of  3,880,735, 
expended  $4,376,167,  or  at  least  raised  that  sum  in  taxes.  That 
was  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  capita.  In  1889,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  six  millions,  the  expenditures  were  seventeen  millions 
and  a  half.  In  1860,  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents  per  capita 
seemed  enough.     It  takes  three  dollars  for  each  citizen  in  1890. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  also  is  Republican  ex- 
travagance, I  add  that  in  New  York  city,  where  the  Democratic 
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majority  is  colossal,  and  where  true  economy  must  reign,  if  any- 
whero,  a  population  of  814,000  required  the  expenditure  of  $3  - 
385,000,  or  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  citizen,  in  1860  • 
while  in  1890  a  population  not  twice  as  large  expended  thirty- 
three  millions,  or  ten  times  as  much.  Four  dollars  was  enough 
in  1860  to  protect  every  citizen,  to  give  him  streets  and  parks 
and  keep  them  clean,  to  prevent  every  other  citizen  from  assault- 
ing him,  to  light  him  to  bed,  and  otherwise  to  be  a  father  to  him. 
Since  that  time  the  city  of  New  York  has  found  out  so  many 
ways  of  being  really  useful  to  the  citizen  of  New  York  that 
twenty  dollars  by  the  year,  economically  administered,  is  spent  for 
his  good. 

From  these  examples — and  I  presume  any  State  in  the  Union 
can  produce  parallel  figures — it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
expenditures  of  the  United  States,  large  as  they  are,  are  in  no 
way  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  those  States  and  cities 
enjoying  true  Democratic  economy. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  in  this  article  to  explain  fully  the 
causes  of  increase,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  display  statistics,  which 
everybody  avoids.  Nevertheless,  a  few  figures  will  show  the 
nature  of  the  increase  made  by  the  last  Congress,  and  will  show 
also  what  we  must  expect  from  the  present  one. 

The  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  for  1890-91  over 
those  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  $75,000,- 
000.  The  large  items  which  went  to  make  up  this  sum  were  five 
in  number  and  easily  understood.  Of  this  sum,  $25,000,000  was 
for  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  which  had  the  sanction  of  both 
parties,  and  which  is  likely  to  increase  hereafter  with  the  growth 
of  the  country.  Three  millions  went  for  coast  defences.  If 
•  there  should  be  a  war,  the  only  complaint  likely  to  be  made  is 
that  such  an  increase  was  not  made  long  ago.  Thirty-four 
millions  of  increase  was  made  for  pensions,  and  five  millions  for 
extra  deficiencies  which  the  last  House  ought  to  have  paid. 
Two  and  a  half  millions  were  added  to  the  naval  appropriations  to 
enable  the  Navy  Department  to  commence  to  build  the  big  ships 
which  were  needed  to  complete  our  naval  defences  according  to 
the  scheme  which  had  been  approved  by  the  department  under  all 
administrations.  Five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  more  were 
imperatively  demanded  for  the  needs  of  the  postal  service,  and  so 
readily  were  its  claims  recognized  that  the  Postal  Bill  which 
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carried  $72^000^000  went  through  the  House  with  the  approval  of 
all  parties  in  half  as  many  minutes  as  there  were  millions.  •  The 
appropriations  for  the  next  year  were  still  further  increased  by 
about  $40^000^000,  which  increase  justifies  itself  as  effectually  as 
any  that  was  ever  made.  Of  this  sum,  $8,500,000  was  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  money  due  the  Indians,  some  of  which  debts 
were  contracted  to  open  up  to  settlement  the  fertile  acres  of  Okla- 
homa ;  to  build  ships  $7,000,000  more  was  used,  and  $36,000,000 
for  the  pensions  voted  the  year  before.  Five  additional  millions 
for  the  postal  service  at  once  justify  themselves,  and,  by  showing 
the  growth  of  the  country,  make  good  some  other  expenditures, 
including  part  of  the  increase  of  eight  millions  in  the  Sundry 
Civil  Bill.  All  these  items  together  amount  to  $69,000,000  ;  but 
as  there  was  no  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  the  net  increase  was  only 
about  $40,000,000. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  item  of  increase  for  the  two 
years,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  was  for 
pensions  and  pension  deficiencies.  In  fact,  if  you  add  to  the 
figures  already  given  the  pension-deficiency  items  passed  by  tlio 
second  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  you  will  swell  the  total 
increase  so  that  there  will  be  hardly  anything  left  to  charge  ex- 
travagance to;  perhaps  not  even  the  seven  millions  for  ships  and  the 
ten  millions  for  increase  of  postal  facilities.  Whatever  be  the 
judgment  of  any  citizen  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  increase  by 
forty  millions  of  our  pension  expenditures,  ho  will  bo  much  less 
inclined  to  blame  the  then  dominant  party  if  he  will  but  read  the 
debate  in  volume  19  of  the  Record  of  1891,  at  page  3,118  or  there- 
abouts, and  find  that  the  only  complaint  the  present  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  had  to  make  against  the  appropriation  was 
that  in  giving  the  soldier  forty  millions  instead  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  we  were  giving  him  too  little.  "  They  ask  for 
bread,  and  you  are  giving  them  a  stone,**  was  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Springer  before  he  became  steadied  by  responsibility. 

The  blame  of  the  candid  citizen  will  be  still  further  mitigated 
when  he  turns  to  page  4,062  of  this  interesting  volume  and  finds 
that  Mr.  Holman  showed  by  his  vote  that  he  thought  that  the 
appropriation  of  forty  millions  was  too  small  by  the  large  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  four  millions,  and  that  the  sanction  of  his  highly 
economical  name  is  attached  to  the  proposition  that  the  Republi- 
cans were  too  niggardly  by  a  round  one  hundred  millions  of 
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fc/Vjfi":  wrrv';-.  ;*  'io  j"'/!'i  rr.rr'OSf:.  It  exalt*  voiir  own  virtue  and 
\tni,y>.  ittU,  \,i,\'i*:r  r'li'rf  Xi,':  wickedness  of  the  enemv.  As  a 
fci/jkin/  <-x;ufif*l''  of  Ijo'*'  tho  people  may  be  misled  by  Fimplr 
thih\r,ii\ii^  111':  ;wnonntr;  jij)propriiited,  take  the  figures  of  1884 
fifi'l  \''0C$.  On  t.lj<:  fiu:*:  of  tliem,  the  Republican  Congress  in 
\iM\i  vfft.i-'l  two  hiiitfii'f:']  ari'l  thirtv-onc  millions,  and  its  Demo* 
Miihr  Kii*i'OMi*.nr  only  vttifA  one  liiiriilrod  and  ninety-five  millions 
fi  phiiM  If  iiiiMph  of  virtue  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six  millions. 
Vi'L  if  yoii  will  look  tit  the  figures  for  pensions  of  both  years 
ami  Mm  yvnr  pr«<vioiiH,  you  will  Heo  that  the  Republicans  in 
IHHi  and  IHHd,  owing  to  a  miscalculation  of  the  Pension  Offlo^ 
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had  appropriated  eighty-six  millions  for  pensions,  whereof  a 
large  surplus  was  unused.  Of  this  the  Democracy  had  the  benefit 
tha  next  year^  and  so  had  to  appropriate  only  twenty  millions  for 
that  object.  This  enabled  them,  before  the  unthinking,  to  score 
a  victory  for  retrenchment  and  reform  of  thirty-six  millions.  The 
other  thirty  millions,  which  were  a  real  increase  of  expenditure, 
were  concealed  in  the  totals,  though  plainly  visible  in  the  items. 

A  River  and  Uorbor  Bill  of  fourteen  millions  was  lost  in  that 
total,  as  were  also  increases  of  five  and  a  half  millions  for  postal 
service,  five  millions  of  extra  deficiencies,  and  seven  millions  of 
**  miscellaneous."  In  other  words,  to  use  epithets  instead  of  ar- 
gument, the  total  shows  thirty-six  millions  of  retrenchment  and 
reform,  while  the  facts  show  thirty  millions  of  extravagance  and 
prodigality.  All  four  epithets,  however,  are  equally  absurd. 
The  increase  was  needed,  was  made,  and  ought  to  have  been 
made. 

When  you  examine  the  figures  of  the  last  two  Houses — one 
Democratic  and  the  other  Republican — and  charge  oft  to  each  the 
rebates  which  belong  to  each,  you  will  find  that  the  last  Demo- 
cratic House  voted  the  expenditure  of  $838,017,972,  just  $85,978,- 
813  more  than  its  predecessor,  also  Democratic  ;  that  the  last  Re- 
publican House  voted  the  expenditure  of  $948,800,734,  an  increase 
of  #110,782,762  over  the  last  Democratic  House.  The  net  increase, 
for  which  it  had  no  Democratic  precedent,  was  therefore  $24,703,- 
949.  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  was  two  years  older  and  two 
years  bigger,  this  would  not  be  a  bad  showing  on  general  princi- 
ples ;  but  the  fact  that  the  ?^ifty-first  Congress  appropriated 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  for  pensions,  against  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions  appropriated  by  the  Fiftieth, 
accounts  for  every  cent  of  increase  over  the  votes  of  the  last 
Democratic  House,  and  if  there  is  any  blame  to  bo  attributed 
to  us  for  giving  this  large  sum,  it  cannot  bo  made  by  the  party 
which  has  just  made  Judge  Holman  chairman  of  Appropria- 
tions, while  on  the  records  of  Congress  itself  rests  the  proof  that 
this  chosen  representative  of  retrenchment  and  reform  voted  to 
double  the  very  increase  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
undisciplined  outcry. 

XJndoubte<lly  some  decreases  are  possible  for  the  present  House. 
They  will  find  many  honest  debts  of  the  United  States  paid  and 
liquidated  which  will  never  have  to  be  paid  again.    The  navy  will 
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not  have  to  ask  as  much  as  during  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps 
the  Sundry  Civil  Bill  will  bear  reduction.  But  the  legislative 
and  judicial  expenses  are  likely  to  increase,  as  well  as  the  proper 
demands  of  the  postal  service. 

Whatever  course  be  pursued,  if  the  country  really  cares  about 
its  expenditures,  the  people  ought  to  be  on  the  watch  against  the 
substitution  of  parsimony  for  economy,  and  against  that  legisla- 
tive manoeuvring  which  lessens  the  expenses  of  the  year  before 
election  by  thrusting  them  upon  the  year  after  election. 

Thomas  B.  Reed. 


II.— ECONOMY  AND  TUE  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  THE  HON.    W.   S.    HOLMAN. 

The  growth  of  public  expenditure  during  the  last  few  years 
has  arrested  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  in  all  sections  of  the 
Union.  Statistical  tables  are  wearisome,  but  a  glance  at  the  past 
and  a  few  facts  will  illustrate  how  rapidly  this  government  is 
drifting  away  from  the  policy  of  its  founders.  Their  purpose  was 
to  establish  a  plain,  frugal  government  that  should  treat  its  peo- 
ple with  equal-handed  fairness,  opening  up  to  all  alike  an  equal 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  life  by  protecting  all,  granting  special 
favors  to  none, — a  system  in  forcible  contrast  with  the  "  splendid 
governments "  which  had  filled  all  Europe  for  centuries  with 
poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  state  of  the  republic  in  1860,  seventy-three  years  after 
the  Federal  Government  was  formed,  expressed  the  masterly 
statesmanship  that  from  the  beginning  had  conducted  its  af- 
fairs. During  that  period  it  had  passed  through  three  wars^ 
acquired  its  present  imperial  limits  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
reached  the  first  rank  in  the  family  of  nations  ;  greatly  excel- 
ling in  the  general  equality  and  prosperous  condition  of  its 
people  all  former  experience  in  government,  rfith  taxation 
unfelt,  and  the  annual  expenditures  reaching  less  than  sixty- 
two  millions  of  dollars — an  increase,  computed  from  the  be- 
ginning, of  less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  embracing  the 
long  period  it  was  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  foreign  powers. 
All  the  statesmen  of  that  period  knew  that,  occupying  the  most 
favored  portion  of  the*  irlobe,  the  wealth  of  this  nation  mast 
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greatly  surpass  that  of  any  other  in  any  age  of  the  worlds  but 
with  the  goTernment  standing  impartial,  the  ever-growing 
wealth  wonld  be  fairly  diffused  ;  that  wealth  and  luxury 
would  abound^  but  as  long  as  the  government  confined 
itself  to  the  powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  constitution 
and  remained  impartial  and  frugal,  the  republic  was  secure. 
But  the  statesmen  of  that  period  understood  as  well  as 
those  of  this  do,  that  by  artificial  methods  of  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  through  favoritism  in  legislation,  all 
this  might  be  promptly  changed,  and  that  overgrown  estates 
and  favored  classes  and  impoverished  multitudes  might,  by  a 
stroke  of  legislation,  supplant  the  equality,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people  equally  protected  and  fostered  by  im- 
partial laws. 

All  men  know  that  excessive  revenues  in  the  treasury,  drawn 
from  the  people,  which  scrimp  every  fireside  of  labor,  mean  lavish 
and  corrupt  exi)enditures,  excessive  salaries,  unnecessary  employ- 
ments, subsidies,  bounties,  and  contracts  which  crystallize  into 
great  estates.  All  statesmen  have  known  that  such  expenditures 
cannot  be  indulged  in  by  a  republic  without  greatly  imperilling  its 
free  institutions. 

During  the  late  war,  of  course,  the  conditions  were,  for 
the  time,  completely  changed.  There  is  no  economy  during 
a  conflict  of  arms.  When  the  war  had  terminated,  it  was 
practically  impossible  in  matters  of  expenditure  to  reestablish 
the  government  at  once  on  the  basis  of  a  frugal  civil  service  ;  yet 
at  an  early  moment  progress  to  this  end  was  visible.  The  old 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  still  in  some  degree  controlled 
its  movements. 

No  party  ever  came  into  power  whose  leaders  more  sincerely 
sympathized  with  the  people,  their  struggles  and  aspirations,  than 
the  Republican  party.  At  its  elementary  convention  in 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  when  Hale  and  Julian  were  nominated  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  it  announced  principles  so  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  republic  as  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  people.  With  its  demand  for  frugal  gov- 
ernment, it  declared  that  the  public  lands — that  then  great  her- 
itage of  the  republic — should  not  be  sold  or  granted  to  corpora- 
tions, but  should  be  held  in  sacred  trust  to  secure  homes  for 
actual  settlers — a  grand  declaration  I    With  these  principles,  and 
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with  a  loud  voice  demanding  retrenchment  and  purity  in  gov-  a 

ernment,  the  Republican  party  came  into  power.  While  the 
counsels  of  its  old  leaders — such  men  as  Washburn  of  Illinois,  of 
the  House,  and  Fessenden  of  Maine,  of  the  Senate— controlled 
the  party,  the  promises  it  had  made  were  in  the  main,  except  as  to 
the  public  lands,  faithfully  kept.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
old  views  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  economy  in  government 
rapidly  revived,  and  with  manifest  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  economy  should  be  restored. 

In  the  Forty-third  Congress,  1875-76,  the  whole  appropriations, 
annual  and  permanent,  were  brought  down  to  a  fairly  reason- 
able basis. 

The  current  annual  appropriations  for  the  two  sessions  of  that 
Congress  were  $362,851,212.00,  while  the  permanent  appropria- 
tions were  $290,943,779.15;  in  all,  current,  annual,  and  perma- 
nent, $653,794,991.21. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  permanent  appropriations, 
which  embraced  interest  on  the  public  debt,  sinking-fund,  and 
the  like,  this  result  was  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extravagance  displayed  by  the  llepublican  party  in 
the  second  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  it  is  probable 
that  the  result  of  the  congressional  election  of  1874  would  have 
been  a  Republican  triumph. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  and  after  the  members  were  elected  to  the 
House  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  there  was  an  unusual  display 
of  extravagance  in  salaries,  including  those  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. This  the  people  promptly  rebuked  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in  1874. 

The  Democratic  party,  coming  into  power  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  reduced  the  annual  appropriations  (two  sessions)  to 
$299,145,788.88.  The  permanent  appropriations  had  in  the 
meantime  increased,  and  yet  the  entire  appropriations,  annual 
and  permanent,  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  were  but  $595,^97,- 
832.28 — a  reduction  of  $58,197,158.93,  as  compared  with  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  preceding  Congress. 

This  result  was  certainly  satisfactory,  for  at  that  period  the 
great  bo<ly  of  the  unfunded  war  debt  was  settled. 

The  Democrats  came  into  the  control  of  the  House  under  a 
pledge  of  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  the  government^  and 
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the  Senate  was  fully  informed  that  the  conntrj  demanded  a  res- 
toration of  the  old-time  economy. 

Of  course  no  one  expected  that  a  government  that  had  re- 
cently passed  through  a  great  war^  where  lavish  expenditure  is 
inevitable^  could  return  at  once  to  severe  frugality  in  ex- 
penditures^ and  the  appropriations  made  for  the  years  1877-78 
(Forty-fourth  Congress)  were  reasonably  satisfactory ;  but  it  seems 
that  Congress  had  reached  the  limit  of  retrenchment,  and  in  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  there  was  a  material 
increase  in  the  appropriations. 

In  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  (1883-84)  the  permanent  and 
annual  appropriations  had  reached  $777,435,948.54.  During  this 
Congress,  both  branches  and  the  Executive  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  in  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  the 
Democrats  controlling  the  House  (1885-86),  the  appropriations, 
annual  and  permanent,  were  reduced  to  $655,209,402.33,  about  the 
same  as  those  made  by  the  Forty- third  Congress  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  permanent  appropriations  had  been  materially  decreased. 

In  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  (1887-88)  the  annual  appropria- 
tions were  very  materially  increased,  and,  with  the  permanent  ap- 
propriations, amounted  to  $746,342,495.51. 

In  the  Fiftieth  Congress  (1889-90)  they  had  reached  the  in- 
defensible sum  of  $817,963,859.80.  This  growth  of  expenditure 
no  one  could  or  even  attempted  to  defend.  It  was  displayed  in 
the  first  session  of  that  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  second.  The  only 
attempt  ever  made  to  excuse  the  excessive  appropriations  of  that 
Congress  was  based  on  the  persistency  of  the  Senate  in  insisting 
on  increased  appropriations.  The  vigilance  of  the  people  was 
again  expressed.  The  Democrats  lost  the  House  and  the  Repub- 
licans resumed  the  control  of  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress  coming  fresh  from  the  people,  it  wjis  natural  to 
expect  that  care  in  the  public  expenditures  would  be  shown, 
but  the  rules  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
created  widespread  apprehension  among  men  who  understood  that 
rules  "to  do  business*'  in  Congress  meant  easy  access  to  the 
treasury. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  reached 
the  unexampled  sum  of  $988^417^183.34,  and  with  the  money 
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authorized  to  be  refnuded  to  the  several  States  on  account  of  the 
direct  tax,  and  certain  indefinite  items,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$1,007,930,183.84.     But  the  sum  of  money  actually  appropriated 
by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  does  not  fully  express  the  charges  it 
imposed  in  the  future  on  the  i)ublic   treasury.     To  illustrate  :  It 
created  specifically  1,941  new  offices,  at  an  annual  cost  of  *2,359,- 
215,  and  increased  the  salaries  of  403  officials  in  the  aggregate 
$245,108.12 ;  a  record  in  this  particular  not  approached  by  any 
other  Congress  assembled   prior  to  or  since  the  war,  witli   the 
possible  exception  of  the   Forty-seventh   Congress.    It  author- 
ized the  construction  of  new  public   buildings  to  cost  in  the 
aggregate  817,04(>,C39.54  ;   it  appropriated  $28,087,495  for  river 
and    harbor   work,   and    in    addition   thereto   authorized   con- 
tracts to  be  entered   into  in  the  case  of  a  few  specific  places 
obligating  the  government   in  the  further  sum  of  $11,331,779, 
making  a  total    of    $39,419,274    authorized    expenditures  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  or  more  than  75  per  centum  increase  over 
what  was  ever  voted  for  this  purpose  by  any  other  Congress; 
and,  as  if  distrustful  of  its  work  being  approved  by  the  people, 
fastened  its  system  of  subsidies  and  bounties  on  the  government 
for  years  to  come,   rendering  the    House  of    Kepresentatives 
powerless  to  correct  the  abuse  until  the  periods  named  shall  have 
expired.     From  the  very  beginning  of  that  Congress  unsatisfac- 
tory results  had  been  apprehended.     The  rules,  while  arbitrary  on 
one  hand,  opened  up  on  the  other  unjustifiable  facilities  for  the 
appropriation  of  money. 

The  fruits  of  the  new  rules  were  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
members  of  the  great  party  which  elected  that  House,  and  filled 
them  with  indignation.  An  increase  in  the  public  expenditures 
in  two  years  of  $189,960,323.54  startled  and  exasperated  all  consid- 
erate men. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  TTnitod  Stu.tcs  sets  the  example  of  ex- 
travagjince,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  whole  system  are  en- 
dangered. Hence  the  alarm  that  has  been  expressed  time  and 
time  again  by  the  people  when  any  party  has  shown  indifference 
to  economy  and  purity  in  the  government. 

Excessive  taxation,  always  inexcusable  and  unjust,  impover- 
ishes the  citizen,  creates  countless  charges  upon  the  government, 
— a  swarm  of  unnecessary  ofVieials  who  eat  up  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
of  the  people,— and  in  course  of  time  inevitably  consolidates  the 
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wealth  of  the  conntry.  Unnecessary  taxation  of  itself  is  certainly 
a  great  evil,  yet.  it  is  far  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  inevitable 
result^lavish  ezpcnditares  creating  venal  motives  in  every  avenue 
and  channel  of  administration. 

The  details  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
would  be  wearisome,  but  exceedingly  instructive.  But  the  policy 
of  inexcusable  expenditure  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  declared  in 
the  rules  it  adopted,  does  not  express  fully  the  drift  of  the 
Bepublican  party,  as  represented  in  Congress.  It  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  its  measures  in  favor  of  bounties  and  subsidies. 

The  country  now  fully  understands  the  effects  of  the  policy  of 
the  party  in  subsidizing  corporations,  during  the  late  war  and 
later,  with  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  equal  in  territory  to  seven 
great  States  of  the  Union  ;  those  corporations  promoting  an  un- 
exampled immigration  to  occupy  these  lands  and  make  their  grants 
valuable,  and  reducing,  by  reason  of  over-production  westward, 
the  value  of  lands  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  beyond.  And  the  country  understands  that,  while  this 
policy  greatly  and  injuriously  affected  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Union  in  interfering  with  the  natural  development  of  our 
country,  the  pecuniary  benefits  of  these  unexampled  grants  of 
lauds,  while  infiicting  irre])arable  injury  on  our  landless  i)eople 
by  increasing  the  price  of  the  lands  to  them  for  homes,  accrued 
largely  to  capitalists  of  Germany  and  England  ;  and  the  humil- 
iation and  dishonor  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  Credit 
Mobilier  through  these  subsidies  should  not  be  forgotten. 

But  still  further  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  subsidies  :  A  great 
corporation,  near  the  close  of  the  late  war,  obtained  a  subsidy  of 
$500,000  a  year  for  ten  years  for  carrying  the  mails  between  San 
Francisco  and  China  and  Japan.  Encouraged  by  the  former  suc- 
cess, in  1872  it  applied  to  Congress,  and  obtiiined  an  additional 
subsidy  of  J500,000  for  ten  years.  Soon  afterward  the  fact  Wiis 
disclosed  that  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  this  last  sub- 
sidy was  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  In 
an  investigation  into  the  facts  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  (a 
Republican  Congress),  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  on  behalf  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  February  25, 1875,  that  8703,100  was  expended 
by  that  corporation  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  law  author- 
izing this  additional  subsidy.      With  such  fatal  results  of  sub- 
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sidies,  bounties,  and  favoritism  in  legislation,  can  the  American 
people,  who  hold  the  honor  of  their  government  as  above  price 
look  with  favor  on  such  policy  ? 

With  this  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  granting 
subsidies  in  full  view,  this  Fifty-first  Congress  entered  upon  a 
liberal  system  of  subsidies  to  the  owners  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  carrying  mails ;  and  it  now  seems — a  fact  that  was 
urged  on  the  House  in  that  Fifty-first  Congress  as  likely  to  occar 
— that  the  same  corporation  which  had  expended  in  1872  more 
than  half  a  million  dollars  in  carrying  through  an  annual  subsidy 
of  $500,000  for  ten  years  is  now,  and  will  be,  the  main  recipient 
of  this  beneficent  mail  provision  authorized  by  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  early  future  how  many  owners 
of  ships  are  to  be  fostered  by  the  treasury,  and  perhaps  how 
many  of  the  ships  are  owned  in  fact  by  capitalists  of  Great  Britain. 

That  Fifty-first  Congress,  not  content  with  subsidizing  the 
owners  of  ships,  generally  gentlemen  of  wealth,  granted  bounties 
to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar.     No  particular  industry  had  ever 
before  been  directly  pensioned  on  the  treasury.     It  is  gratifying 
that  this  thoroughly  un-American  enactment,  which  gives  special 
encouragement  to  a  particular  indttstry  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
industries  of  the  United  States,  was  promptly  condemned  by  the 
people.     Applications  for  bounties  under  this  law  furnish  valuable 
information  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.     Seven  hundred  and 
thirty  cane-sugar  producers  are  applicants,  asking  for  more  than 
eleven  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  that  will  be  paid  them 
will  reacli  from  nine  millions  to  eleven  millions  this  year.     Some 
astounding  results  are  disclosed  by  the  claims  filed.     Without 
going  into  detiil,  a  few  facts  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  bounty 
law.     It  is  said,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Kevenue  seems  to  confirm  it,  that  seventeen  men  in  Louisiana  will, 
if  their  claims  for  the  pro<luction  of  sugar  are  verified,  receive  this 
year  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $2,35(3,720,  an  average  for  each 
person  of  *138,G00  ;  a  sum  which  the  average  farmer  might  well 
consider  an  enormous  fortune.     It  seems  that  even  the  sum  that 
will  be  received  from  the  treasury  by  the  smallest  sugar  farmers 
in  that   State  will  reach  *8C7,  a  bounty  exceeding  the  entire 
earnings  of  the  average  farmer  of  the  West.     The  tariff  on 
sugar,  while  of  course  itincreasiMl  the  price,  as  the  consumer  paid 
the  duty,  was  strictly  a  revenue  measure,  and  gave  no  offence  to 
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the  manly  sentiment  of  equal  fairness  of  men  engaged  in  other 
industries.  But  will  bounties  paid  to  a  favored  class  of 
prodacers  animate  the  spirit  of  the  great  multitude  of  men 
engaged  in  other  industries?  Will  not  the  patient  toiler  the 
products  of  whose  fields  command  no  bounty  from  the  public  treas- 
nry^  embittered  and  discouraged^  denounce  as  infamous  the  law 
that  compels  his  labor  to  bear  its  part  in  the  payment  of  bounties 
to  enrich  his  fellow  citizen  engaged  in  an  industry  no  more 
honorable  nor  in  any  degree  more  valuable  to  his  country  than  his 
own  ?  Will  his  indignation  be  diminished  as  lie  surveys  his  small 
estate^  and  remembers  that  these  liberal  bounties  are  paid  to 
gentlemen  of  ample  possessions  ?  Will  this  increase  his  love  for 
his  country  and  his  admiration  of  its  even-handed  justice  ?  With 
such  a  record,  is  it  surprising  that  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was 
condemned  promptly  by  the  people  ? 

The  two  great  parties  which  now  struggle  for  supremacy  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  views  of  two  distinguished  men  of  this 
present  period,  the  late  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Reed,  of  Maine,  both  of  whom  were  Speakers  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  and  gentlemen  of  superior  abilities. 

From  Mr.  Randall's  standpoint  it  was  infinitely  better  that 
the  government  should  be  even  penurious,  with  an  overflowing 
treasury,  than  lavish  and  corrupt  in  its  expenditures. 

Mr.  Reed's  views  are  different.  They  were  fully  expressed 
in  the  rules  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  programme,  fairly 
stated,  was  simple  and  direct  :  the  majority  should  control  the 
House  ;  obstructions  and  impediments  should  not  be  allowed ;  the 
House  should  be  organized  *Hodo  business."  No  one  misappre- 
hended the  meaning  of  this — the  excessive  taxation  of  the  people. 
Access  to  the  treasury  should  not  be  obstructed  by  a  discredited 
minority.  Legislation  should  go  on  without  hindmnce.  The  re- 
sult was  natural  enough — largely  increased  taxation  of  the  people 
on  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
people^s  money  without  any  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Randalls  views,  as  expressed  in  the  rules  he  favored  and 
their  administration,  meant  restrictions  on  legislation,  barriers 
against  raids  on  the  public  treasury,  a  frugal  and  honest  govern- 
ment that  should  not  ''take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread 
it  had  earned." 

Wm.   S.   IIOLMAK. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

BY  TUE  HOX.   WILLIAM    M.    SPRINGER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS   COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 


Commerce  between  nations  is  increasing  rapidly  eveiy  year. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  now  amoants  to  nearly 
two  billions  of  dollars  annually,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  ex- 
ceeds three  billions  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  prodig- 
ious number  of  transactions  which  comprise  such  enormous 
aggregates  can  hardly  be  realized.  The  increased  facilities  for 
transportation,  the  constant  opening  of  new  markets,  the  qaick 
communication  of  intelligence  by  telegraphs,  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  trade  reports,  and  commercial  statistics,  have  brought 
all  nations  into  one  commercial  family  and  established  relations 
of  mutual  interest  and  profit. 

The  greatest  hindrance  at  this  time  to  international  ex- 
changes, next  to  restrictive  legislation,  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  monetary  systems  and  in  weights  and  measures.  The  advan- 
tages of  uniformity  in  these  respects  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  view  of  the  intelligence  which  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  all  new  inven- 
tions are  adopted  and  employed,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  at 
tliis  time  such  a  diversity  as  to  coinage,  weights,  and  measures 
between  the  various  governments  of  the  earth.  Each  nation 
seems  to  adliere  to  the  systems  of  finance  and  domestic  commer- 
cial exchanges  which  have  prevailed  heretofore,  and  which  served 
every  purpose  of  commerce  in  a  state  of  isolation.  If  we  consider 
the  enormous  volume  of  trade  between  all  nations  which  has 
grown  up  in  modern  times,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  so  little 
advance  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  securing  uniformity 
of  monetary  systems  and  of  weights  and  measures.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  interests  of  business  and  of  international  ex- 
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changes  will  demand  of  the  law-making  powers  of  the  respective 
nations  the  adoption  of  systems  of  uniformity  in  these  respects. 

The  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  a  most  appropriate  occasion  for  the  assem- 
bling of  an  international  congress  in  the  city  of  Chicago  during 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  which  should  have  for  its  ob- 
ject, and  whose  duty  it  should  be,  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
the  approval  of  the  governments  sending  representatives  thereto, 
uniform  systems  and  nomenclatures  of  coinage,  of  weights,  and  of 
measures.  At  this  exposition  will  be  exhibited  the  products  of 
chief  commercial  importance  of  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  As  one  passes  through  the  various  buildings  and  beholds 
those  products,  he  will  find  their  value,  their  weight,  and  their 
measure  expressed  in  different  terms,  so  as  to  make  comparisons 
almost  impossible.  The  products  in  most  cases  will  be  familiar  ob- 
jects, but  to  compare  them  in  price  and  quantity  with  the  products 
of  other  countries  will  require  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence 
than  any  one  man  will  possess.  There  will  be  a  perfect  confusion 
of  tongues,  a  modem  commercial  tower  of  Babel.  This  difficulty, 
however,  must  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  may  perhaps  result  in 
the  greatest  advantage  which  will  be  secured  by  such  an  exposition 
of  the  products  of  the  world.  If  out  of  this  chaos  of  diversity 
should  come  complete  systems  of  uniformity  by  which  all  com- 
mercial transactions  could  be  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  tlie  ex- 
position would  prove  the  most  important  ever  held,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  mankind  would  be  as  enduring  as  time  itself.  If  an  earn- 
est effort  shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  all 
other  governments  whose  products  will  be  represented  at  this 
exposition,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope,  at  least,  that  some  good  result 
will  follow,  if  not  the  complete  success  of  this  much-needed 
reform. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  assembling  of  such  a  congress.  It  should  be  in 
every  sense  a  congress — a  great,  open,  deliberative  body,  composed 
of  the  ablest  citizens  of  the  respective  nations  of  the  earth.  Its 
proceedings  should  be  published,  the  same  as  the  proceedings 
of  our  Congress,  and  the  press  should  be  furnished  with 
every  facility  for  the  reporting  .of  the  debates  and  proceedings.  It 
ghonld  not  be  limited  as  to  the  time  during  which  its  deliberations 
are  to  take  place.      Ample  time  and  opportunity  should  be 
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jifTonled  for  the  moat  thorough  dLscussiou  of  all  the  topics  which 
rnay  nonie  l>fcforo  the  body. 

The  President  should  be  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  invite  the  governments  with  which  we  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  to  send  representatives  to  this  iutematioual  con- 
l^ress.  The  United  States  should  be  represented  bj  at  least 
twenty-one  delegates,  seven  of  whom  should  be  appointed  by  the 
I'resident  and  an  equal  number  by  the  president  of  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Jfot  more 
than  four  to  be  appointed  by  each  should  be  members  of  the  same 
jKiiitiojil  party,  and  they  should  represent  as  far  as  possible  all 
Hhudes  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  coinage.  Those  appointed 
by  the  president  of  tlie  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
K«!pn;rtentatives  should  be  members  of  this  Congress  who  may 
ha  nienib<;rrtof  the  Fifty-third  Congress  also. 

'Hie  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  instructed  to 
inform  tlio  governments  with  which  the  United  States  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  clesires  to  secure  uniform  systems  of  coinage  and  of 
weights  and  measures,  so  as  to  facilitate  as  far  as  possible  ez- 
(jlianges  of  commodities  and  to  simplify  monetary  transactions  ; 
that  this  government  especially  desires  an  international  agreement 
as  to  tije  relation  which  should  be  maintained  between  gold  and 
silver,  and  uniformity  in  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coins  of  each 
metal,  ami  the  atloption  of  a  coin,  or  coins,  that  would  be  current 
at  the  same  value  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

Tlui  I'rtjHident  should  be  further  instructed  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  such  governments  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  th<j  adoption  of  such  uniform  systems,  and  to  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  await  with  deepest  concern  the 
deliberations  and  conclusions  that  might  be  reached  by  this  inter- 
luitiomil  congresH,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  these  efforts  might  be 
crowneil  with  success.  lie  should  further  inform  such  govem- 
nnMits  that,  in  the  event  that  no  conclusion  is  reached  which 
would  meet  the  approbation  of  this  country,  the  law-making  power 
of  the  United  States  will  then  be  free  to  adopt  such  measures  in 
reference  to  the  subjects  named  as  may  be  most  conduciye  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  calling  of  such  an  international  congress  will  not  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  United  States  from  legislating  upon  the  subject 
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of  silver  coinage  in  the  meantime.  It  is  universally  conceded, 
however,  that,  owing  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law-making 
power  of  the  United  States,  no  free-coinage  bill  can  become  a  law 
daring  this  Congress.  It  is  possible  that  a  bill  having  this  object 
in  view  could  pass  the  House  of  Bepresontatives ;  it  is  barely 
possible  that  it  might  pass  the  Senate ;  but  here  the  possibilities 
end.  The  President  would  undoubtedly  return  it  with  his  veto 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
passing  such  a  bill  over  executive  disapproval  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds'  majority.  Hence  there  will  be  no  legislation  on  this 
subject  by  this  Congress,  which  expires  by  limitation  of  law  on 
the  third  day  of  March,  1893.  The  next  Congress  will  not 
assemble  in  regular  session  until  December  of  that  year.  This  is 
the  earliest  period,  then,  at  which  it  is  possible  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  may  thereafter  be  enacted  into  law  in  reference  to 
the  coinage  of  silver. 

However  desirable  the  free  coinage  of  silver  may  be  in  the 
estimation  of  those  in  favor  of  legislation  to  secure  that  object, 
all  efforts  in  that  direction  by  this  Congress  will  be  futile.  All 
legislative  experience  teaches  that  that  which  is  most  desirable 
cannot  always  be  accomplished.  Therefore  that  which  is  de- 
sirable, and  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  attained,  ought  to  be 
the  prime  object  of  all  legislators.  What,  therefore,  is  attainable 
by  this  Congress  so  far  as  silver  coinage  is  concerned  ? 

The  calling  of  an  international  monetary  congress  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  such  a  congress  would  provoke  would  result  in  the 
greatest  benefit  possible  to  this  country  and  to  all  other  countries. 
Such  a  congress  would  not  result  in  suppressing  silver  as  a 
political  issue,  but  would  make  it  a  great  national  and  in- 
ternational question,  to  be  settled  at  the  earliest  time  prac- 
ticable upon  lines  as  broad  as  possible.  All  persons  must  concede 
that  an  international  agreement  upon  this  subject,  which  would 
secure  uniformity  of  coinage  throughout  the  world,  is  the  object 
most  to  be  desired.  With  such  an  international  agreement  and 
uniformity,  all  apprehensions  for  the  future  would  be  dispelled, 
and  there  would  be  perfect  security  as  to  the  value  of  each  of  the 
metals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  for  all  time  to  come.  Those 
who  favor  the  largest  use  possible  of  both  metals  will  recognize  at 
once  the  supreme  importance  of  such  an  agreement  as  this.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  country  cannot  secure  free  coinage  of 
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silver  for  itself,  even  if  that  were  desirable,  prior  to  the  time  at 
which  such  a  congress  would  assemble  and  conclude  its  labors,  what 
objection  can  any  bimetallist  offer  to  making  one  last  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  bring  about  a  result  which  would  be  so  beneficial 
to  mankind  ?  But  if  such  a  congress  should  fail  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion, or  if  the  conclusion  reached  should  not  be  acceptable  to 
this  country,  the  discussion  which  will  have  taken  place  will  so  en- 
lighten the  people  of  this  country  that  when  the  Federal  Congress 
assembles  in  December,  1893,  it  can  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  with  the  light  of  the  century  thrown  upon  it.  A 
campaign  of  education,  as  it  were,  will  have  been  carried  on, 
which  must  result  in  pointing  the  way  to  a  proper  solution  of  the 
question  at  that  time. 

There  have  been  several  international  conferences  held  on  the 
subject  of  coinage.  There  was  one  held  at  Paris  in  August,  1878. 
There  were  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States' 
Messrs.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  William  S.  Groesbeck,  and  Francis 
A.  Walker.  Only  nine  governments  were  represented,  namely, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  almost  exclusively  in  the  French 
language,  but  the  secretary  of  the  American  commissioners  obtained 
a  stenographic  report  of  the  few  English  addresses,  and  these, 
with  the  journal  of  the  conference,  were  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  caused  the 
report  of  the  commission  and  the  journal  of  the  conference  to 
be  printed,  together  with  an  appendix  which  contains  much  use- 
ful information  on  the  subject.  Another  international  monetary 
conference  was  held  in  Paris  in  1881.  The  same  governments, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Italy,  were  represented  in  this 
conference,  and  also  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  The  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  William 
M.  Evarts,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  Timothy  0.  Howe.  The 
journal  of  the  conference  and  report  of  exhibits  were  printed  by 

the  Secretarv  of  State. 

The  Pan-American  Conference,  which  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington in  1890,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, composed  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  nation 
represented  in  that  conference,  to  consider  the  quality  and  kind 
of  currency,  the  uses  it  shaU  have,  «u4  the  value  and  propoi> 
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tion  of  the  international  silTor  coin  or  coins^  and  their  relations 
to  gold.  The  commission  met  in  the  early  part  of  1891.  Three 
commissioners  were  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States^ 
namely,  Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  of  Colorado,  Lambert  Tree,  of  Dlinois, 
and  William  A.  Bussell,  of  Massachusetts.  The  delegates 
from  the  United  States  recommended  that  the  governments 
represented  unite  in  inviting  a  monetary  conference  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  world,  to  be  held  in  London  or  Paris,  "  to  consider 
bimetallism  and  the  equalization  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  fixed  by 
international  agreement,  and  the  universal  assimilation  of  mone- 
tary types  both  of  gold  and  silver  and  their  legal  international 
circulation    for    all    purposes.^'       A   committee    representing 

the  Spanish-American  republics  reported  a  similar  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  Romero,  the  president  of  the  commission  and  Mexican 
Minister  at  Washington,  submitted  an  amendment  to  both  propo- 
sitions, to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  requested  to  '^  invite  a  universal  conference  of  all  civilized 
nations,  to  be  held  at  the  time  it  may  deem  desirable,  to  reach^  if 
possible,  an  agreement  upon  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  common  coin  for  all  of  said  nations."  After 
a  prolonged  discussion  of  all  these  propositions,  the  commission 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  setting  forth  the  great  benefit  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  which  such  an  agreement  would 
secure,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  object  could  be  ac- 
complished by  an  international  agreement;  but,  doubting 
whether  the  desired  ends  could  be  attained  at  present,  the  con- 
cluding resolution  merely  expressed  **the  wish  that  before  lon^ 
another  commission  may  meet,  which  shall  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  monetary  system  be- 
tween the  nations  of  America  advantageous  to  each  and  all." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United  States  will  make 
any  further  effort  in  the  direction  indicated. 

These  conferences  have  not  brought  about  the  objects  contem- 
plated, but  they  were  not  without  beneficial  resnlts.  Much  more 
important  results,  undoubtedly,  would  have  followed  if,  instead  of 
these  small  conferences,  there  had  been  a  great  international  con- 
gress, composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  delegates,  whose  deliber- 
ations would  have  been  conducted  openly,  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  woild  have  been  present,  and  where  the 
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What  most  surprised  me  after  a  residence  in  Jamaica  long 
enough  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  climate  all  the 
year  round,  was  its  comparative  coolness.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  sweltering,  stifling  heat  of  the  East  Indies  is  unknown.  The 
days  are  undeniably  hot,  the  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  being 
invariably  too  ardent  to  be  desirable,  but  the  nights  are  almost 
always  cool  and  pleasant,  and  the  evenings  and  early  mornings 
are  ideally  delightful.  All  through  the  day,  from  about  9  a.m. 
to  6  P.M.,  a  strong  sea  breeze,  called  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
"the  doctor,"  blows  almost  continuously,  and  at  night  a 
deliciously  cool  and  refreshing  land  breeze  sets  in,  sweeping 
gently  down  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and,  as  all  things  are 
judged  by  comparison,  seeming  downright  chilly  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  so  as  to  render  a  blanket  often  a  desirable  adjunct  to 
one's  covering  at  night,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

The  continuance,  not  the  intensity,  of  the  heat  in  the  West 
Indies  is  what  is  trying  to  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the  bracing 
frosts  and  snows  of  more  northern  climes.  After  months  and 
months  of  smiling  summer,  one  begins  to  feel  a  little  "  run  down,'* 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  to  realize  that  the  winters  of  the  stern  and 
solemn  North  are  a  desirable  tonic.  But  Jamaica,  like  Cleopatra, 
has  the  charm  of  "  infinite  variety."  To  be  braced,  there  is  no 
need  to  face  the  wearisomeness  and  discomforts  of  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage,  for  above  those  hot  dry  plains  tower  the  glorious 
Blue  Mountains  ;  ''  the  eternal  hills"  will  afford  us  just  what  we 
want.  So  we  order  a  **  buggy," — as  the  light  and  convenient  little 
hooded  carriages  in  general  use  in  Jamaica  are  termed,  with  that 
ugliness  of  diction  that  distinguishes  most  things  coming  from  the 
United  States, — and  the  pair  of  rat-like  but  well-bred  and  wiry 
little  horses  that  draw  it  soon  cause  the  scene  to  change  from  the 
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untidy-looking  cashaws,  and  dusty  cacti,  and  penguins  of  the 
plains  in  this  rainless  month  of  July,  to  the  nodding  bamboos, 
the  fluttering  lilac  plumes  of  the  mountain-pride,  the  chocolate, 
coffee,  and  orange  trees  that  form  a  luxuriant  foreground  to  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  picturesque  gorge  of  Gordon  Town, 
through  which  rushes  and  sparkles  the  Hope  River,  as  if  rejoic- 
ing to  bring  life  and  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  plain  below. 

High  on  either  hand  rise  the  grass-clad  hills,  now,  alas  !  de- 
nuded of  the  lofty  forests  that  once  drew  down  the  blessing  of 
rain  in  abundance.  Here  and  there  a  tiny  cottage  is  perched  like 
a  swallow's  nest  against  some  shoulder  of  the  steep  incline,  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  of  pineapples  and  shaded  by  a  bougainvillea, 
whose  rich  mantle  of  magenta  blossoms  proves  that  no  color,  in 
itself  and  in  its  proper  place,  is  unpleasing. 

Lower  down,  nearer  the  stream,  stand  more  ambitious  dwell- 
ings, with  prettily  carved  and  painted  verandas,  over  which  trail 
tlie  great  wLite  blossoms  of  the  peanmontia  grandiflora,  or  the 
sweet-scented,  wax-like  flowers  of  the  stephanotis.  Geraniums, 
roses,  heliotrope,  and  ntisturtiums  (exotics  here)  cluster  in  cher- 
ished beds  in  the  garden,  amidst  a  neglected  tangle  of  tropical 
shrubs,  where  flame  out  the  gorgeous  crimson  flowers  of  the 
hibiscus,  or  the  pale-blue  blossoms  of  the  plumbago  stretch  gently 
upwards  towards  the  light.  A  golden  allamanda  lolls  over  the 
fence,  and,  above,  the  huge  dark-green,  deeply-indented  leaves 
of  the  bread-fruit  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  trees),  and  the 
olive  and  ruddy  brown  leaves  of  the  star-apple,  "  two-faced,  like 
a  woman,"  according  to  the  negro  proverb,  form  a  delightful 
canopy,  beneath  which  the  owner  of  the  miniature  Eden  may 
swing  contentedly  in  his  hammock  and  watch  such  passers  as 
come  by,  principally  flies  of  women  passing  down  to  market, 
chattering  volubly,  their  petticoats  well  drawn  up  over  their  stal- 
wart hips,  so  as  not  to  impede  their  steps.  Bright-colored  bandan- 
nas are  twisted,  turban-like,  round  their  heads,  on  which  are  piled 
huge  bunches  of  bananas,  or  gaily-painted  baskets  heaped  high 
with  green  and  brown  avocado  pears,  bright  yellow  mangoes, 
yams,  carrots,  and  scallions,  all  balanced  with  astonishing  skill. 

For  miles  and  miles  these  women  walk  barefooted  briskly  and 
cheerily,  though  heavily  laden  with  their  wares  for  the  market. 
When  they  draw  near  the  town,  some  sit  down  and  force  their 
shrinking  feet  into  the  boots  that  were  carried  so  much  more 
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conveniently  on  their  heads,  though  the  greater  number  reserve 
thofie  uncomfortable  impedimenta  of  an  unwise  civilization  for 
the  pleasing  pain  of  their  Sunday  toilette.  Unencumbered  with 
the  hideous  high-heeled  parodies  known  as  ^^  French  boots  ^'  by 
the  uninitiated,  these  women  swing  bravely  along,  sometimes 
traversing  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles  to  Kingston,  the  mere 
distance  in  miles  not  at  all  representing  the  endurance  and  exer- 
tion necessary  to  ascend  and  descend  the  steep  and  rugged  mount- 
ain paths.  It  has  been  calculated  that  10,000  people  come  in 
this  manner  every  Saturday  into  Kingston  market,  sleeping  the 
previous  night  (for  markets  in  the  tropics  open  with  the  dawn) 
in  the  piazzas  of  the  town  or  in  the  bush  by  the  wayside. 

To  return  to  our  journey.  For  tliree  miles  through  the 
beautiful  gorge,  it  is  all  collar-work  for  the  horses  and  a  pano- 
rama of  loveliness  and  interest  for  us ;  then  we  reach  the  little 
hamlet  that  lends  its  name  to  the  valley.  Here  the  driving-road 
ends,  and  ponies  await  us  for  the  ascent.  They  are  small,  but 
generally  sure-footed  and  quiet,  some  of  them,  indeed,  possessing 
powers  of  climbing  that  are  positively  cat-like.  Riding  in  the 
hills  is  necessarily  slow,  as  progression  is  very  much  like  riding 
np  and  down  the  declivity  of  an  exceedingly  steep  roof,  with  an 
occasional  excursion  along  the  extreme  edge  of  the  gutter  for  a 
change;  consequently  distance  is  computed  by  the  time  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  not  by  the  number  of  miles  traversed. 

To  reach  our  destination  to-day  will  take  about  three  hours. 
But  what  a  glorious  ride  it  is.  The  path  winds  along  under 
mango  and  mahoe  trees;  the  lovely  foliage  of  the  wild  tamarind 
makes  a  delicious  shade ,  its  long  branches  laden  with  bunches  of 
twisted  crimson  pods,  out  of  which  hang  rows  of  ebon-black  seeds  ; 
the  bank  beneath  is  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver  and  maiden-hair 
ferns,  through  which  peep  the  blue  blossoms  of  the  evil-eye,  the 
yellow,  trumpet-shaped  bells  of  the  gentian,  or  the  brilliant  scar- 
let flowers  of  the  exquisite  ^'dazzle.'' 

Mocking-birds  call  from  the  thickets,  and  a  minute,  brilliant- 
green  bird  with  a  crimson  spot  on  its  throat,  a  creature  that 
looks  as  if  made  of  emeralds  and  one  large  ruby,  is  seated  on  a 
branch  near  the  stream.  It  is  the  **  Jamaica  robin  *'  or  ''  tocty  "; 
80  small  is  it  that  formerly  it  was  reckoned  amongst  the  hum- 
ming-birds and  was  so  classed  by  no  less  a  naturalist  than  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.      It  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  kingfisher  family. 
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and,  like  the  English  kingfisher,  nests  in  holes  in  banks.  Hum- 
ming-birds  flash  like  jewels  through  the  woods;  one  tiny  ''bee 
humming-bird,"  the  smallest  of  known  birds,  dashes  almost  into 
one^s  face  in  evident  anger.  Its  nest  must  be  close  by.  Here 
it  is,  oddly  enough,  perched  at  the  top  of  a  bunch  of  small 
unripe  bananas ;  a  tiny,  beautiful  structure,  hardly  larger  than  a 
tailor's  thimble,  lined  with  down  of  the  silk  cotton-tree,  and 
covered  with  traces  of  gray  lichen,  woven  on  to  the  nest  in  some 
marvellous  fashion  with  the  threads  from  a  spider's  web.  In  the 
nest  nestle  two  little  downy  creatures  hardly  larger  than  good- 
sized  honey-bees,  with  very  long  beaks  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  which  they  open  wide,  clamoring  vigorously  at  the  sound  of 
any  chirp  tliat  seems  to  herald  the  approach  of  food.  The  par- 
ent bird  hovers  over  them,  and,  undismayed  by  our  curious  pres- 
ence, inserts  her  beak  down  each  tiny  throat  in  turn,  pouring 
into  it  the  welcome  food. 

Thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  track  gurgles  along  the  mount- 
ain torrent,  and  over  it  hover  numbers  of  butterflies ;  and  dragon- 
flics,  with  iridescent  bodies  and  what  look  like  heavy  black  wings, 
flit  about,  seeking  some  quiet  pool  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs. 
As  we  get  higher  the  character  of  the  vegetation  changes.  Tall 
wild  ginger  plants,  with  long,  sword-like  leaves,  and  white  or 
orange-colored  flowers  that  emit  a  strong  sweet  scent  carried  far 
by  the  air,  so  that  the  mountain  side  is  almost  heavy  with  perfume, 
grow  by  the  acre.  The  sturdy  silver  fern  still  throws  up  its  large 
fronds,  but  the  gold  fern  and  the  maiden-hair  ferns  have  disap- 
peared  ;  in  their  place  here  and  there  a  true  fern  rears  its  stately 
head  ;  the  masses  of  pink  begonias  grow  larger  and  denser,  till  in 
places  the  hillside  is  rosy  with  their  shell-like  blossoms.  Juniper 
cedars  become  larger  and  more  frequent,  and  diffuse  an  aromatic, 
delicious  odor  all  around. 

But  oar  brain  is  growing  regularly  weary  by  the  succession  of 
beauties,  and  it  is  a  steep,  long,  and  tiresome  climb  up  the  last 
hill.  Our  poor  pony  has  no  light  task  ;  an  old  man  has  begged 
for  the  **  loan  of  a  tail  "  (a  very  usual  request  in  the  hills)  and 
is  hanging  on  to  that  portion  of  our  steed,  more  to  the  man's 
satisfaction  than  to  that  of  the  quadruped.  It  seems  as  if  the 
top  of  the  hill  receded  the  further  we  go.  It  takes  a  whole  hour 
crawling  up  it.  The  evening  is  beginning  to  close  in,  and  now 
come  the  flreflics ;  the  whole  mountain  side  is  alive  with  them. 
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They  dance  and  sparkle  everywhere,  in  the  bamboos  overshadow- 
ing the  path,  in  the  grass  at  our  feet.  Once  or  twice  we  mistake 
them  for  shooting  stars.  One  poor  wretch  is  caught  in  a  spider's 
web  in  that  white  flowering  yucca,  and  glitters  to  the  lost  as  it 
writhes  in  torment,  while  the  spider,  with  human  relentlessness, 
driYes  its  fangs  into  its  beautiful  victim.  But  our  journey  is 
over ;  at  last  we  reach  our  destination,  the  government  cinchona 
plantation. 

The  plantation  was  made  in  18G8  by  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Peter  Orant,  governor  of  Jamaica,  with  the  object  of  propagating 
cinchona  and  extending  its  cultivation  in  the  island.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  quinine,  consequent  on  the  spread  of  cinchona-plant- 
ing in  Ceylon  and  India,  has  prevented  the  Jamaica  cinchona 
from  proving  the  gold  mine  it  was  once  fondly  hoped  it  might 
tnm  out.  Still,  even  at  the  reduced  price,  itpays  its  way  fairly 
well,  and  a  war  would  render  the  profits  large.  For  two  centu- 
ries the  Jesuit's  bark,  as  it  was  popularly  called  from  having  been 
first  used  and  distributed  by  the  far-seeing  and  untiring  Jesuit 
fathers,  was  the  jealously-guarded  monopoly  of  Peru.  Its  valua- 
ble properties  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  following 
accident :  A  party  of  men,  worn  and  weary,  were  making  their 
way  through  one  of  the  vast  forests  of  South  America.  One  of 
them  was  sick  with  fever,  nigh  unto  death  ;  his  coni})anion8  were 
unable  to  carry  him  through  the  thick  jungle,  and,  coming  to  a 
small  pool  of  water,  the  sick  man  tliere  lay  down,  as  lie  supposed, 
to  die.  The  others  went  forward  to  seek  assistance,  if  it  could  be 
found.  After  a  few  days,  having  come  to  some  habitations  and 
obtained  relief,  the  men  returned  to  where  they  hud  left  their 
comrade,  with  the  intention  of  burying  his  body,  when  to  their  as- 
tonishment the  man  was  not  only  alive,  but  the  fever  had  left  him 
and  he  was  recovering.  Lying  by  the  little  pool,  the  sick  man  had 
assuaged  his  burning  thirst  by  drinking  of  the  water,  bitter  as  it 
was,  no  doubt,  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  had  fallen  and  lay 
rotting  in  it.  Before  long  the  fever  left  him,  and  he  began  to 
mend. 

This  circumstance  is  said  to  have  first  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  value  of  Peruvian  bark.  Not  long  afterwards  a  great  lady, 
wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  cured  at  Lima  of  a  dangerous 
fever  by  the  administration  of  a  decoction  of  the  bark;  on  her 
return  to  Spain  she  introduced  its  use  in  her  own  country,  and 
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Linnseus  immortalized  the  Countess  of  Chinchon  by  bestoi^ing 
her  name  on  the  genus.  It  ^as  not  till  1860,  after  a  long,  la- 
borious journey  through  the  Andes,  that  Clements  Markbam  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  running  some  risk,  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
young  cinchona  plants,  every  obstacle  being  opposed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  their  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  From  these  plants 
the  cinchona  cultivations  of  India,  Jamaica,  and  other  British 
possessions  had  their  origin,  and  throve  so  well  as  rapidly  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  quinine.  The  cinchona,  with  its  oval  deeply- 
veined  leaves,  is  a  pretty  tree,  especially  when  in  blossom,  and  the 
bunches  of  delicate  iluffy  pink-and-white  flowers  emit  a  delicious 
fragrance.  The  branches  are  often  gray  with  lichens,  and  the 
richer  the  growth  of  lichens,  the  more  valuable  the  bark. 

The  climate  of  these  uplands  is  perfect,  resembling  the  most 
lovely  English  summer  weather,  with  a  fresh,  exhilarating  feeling 
in  the  air  that  recalls  Switzerland  and  the  Alps.     The  evenings, 
however,  arc  cooler  than  those  of  our  English  summer,   so  that 
when  the  day  closes  it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  fire  of  fragrant  cedar 
logs  in  the  sitting-room.     The  scenery  all  around  is  strikingly 
fine.     ]ilue  Mountain  Peak,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  West 
Iiulies,  on  whose  summit,  as  is  related  with  pride,  ice  has  more 
than  once  been  found,  rises  on  one  hand  ;  John  Crow  Peak  on 
the  other,  beyond  which  rises  range  upon  range  of  mountains, 
melting  away  in  a  blue  haze  on  the  horizon.      Below  glistens  the 
placid  sea ;  through   it  the  palisades  writhe  like  a  dark  serpent 
with  Port  ]{oyal  for  its  head,  guarding  the  magnificent  harbor, 
while  '*' distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view"  of  hot,  dusty 
Kingston,  with  the  Liguanea  plain  brightened  here  and  there  by 
the  green  gloani  of  cane  fields. 

The  rides  through  the  high  mountain  district  are  most  beau- 
tiful, but  one  must  have  a  steadv  head  to  venture  on  some  of  the 
paths,  which,  in  places,   are  barely  a  couple  of  feet  wide,  the 
mountain  rising  sheer  at  one  side,  with  a  precipice  at  the  other, 
down  which  a  single  false  step  on  the  part  of  one's  pony  wonld 
send  one  spinning  a   couple  of  thousand  feet.     On   many  of 
these  paths  it  is  dangerous  to  stop  for  a  single  moment,  and  im- 
possible to  turn  round  or  pass  man  or  beast.     In  ono  instance  a 
lady  dropped  her  handkerchief  and  had  to  proceed  without  it,  as 
the  track  was  so  narrow  that  no  ono  would  dismount  to  pick 
it  up. 
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The  hills  are  thickly  covered  with  masses  of  the  largest  and 
most  juicy  wild  strawberries  to  be  procured  anywhere ;  in  places 
they  grow  as  if  planted  in  regular  beds.  Cape-  gooseberries  and 
blackberries  abound^  and  there  are  bilberries  in  quantities^  but 
the  lowly  shrub  from  which  we  were  wont  at  home  to  pluck  the 
latter  has  here  sprung  into  a  regular  tree^  in  whose  shade  we 
sit  and  rest  when  wearied  with  strawberry-picking. 

Enjoyable  expeditions  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  A  ride 
to  the  top  of  the  peak  and  a  night  in  the  hut  near  the  summit 
for  the  enterprising,  or  a  tramp  to  the  top  of  cloud-capped  John 
Crow,  clearing  the  way  as  we  go  with  machetes  ;  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  unseen  "solitaire  "  ringing  all  round  us  ;  every  now  and  then 
the  presence  of  a  wild  hog  hidden  in  the  bush  telling  how  much 
he  is  disturbed  by  the  unwonted  intrusion.  So  invigorating  is 
the  air  that  one  may  walk  for  miles  without  feeling  fatigue. 

To  the  lover  of  botany  or  the  collector  of  ferns,  the  highlands 
of  Jamaica  are  simply  paradise.  Flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues  and  graceful  forms,  from  the  homely  gorso  and  modest 
pansy,  which  have  "  gone  wild ''  in  the  island,  to  true  denizens 
of  the  tropics  abound  everywhere.  The  pink,  velvety  mau- 
randia  grandeus  hangs  its  festoons  over  rock  and  bush  ;  the 
crimson  petals  of  the  blakia  triverirs  show  star-like  amid  the 
dark  foliage,  and  the  little  heath-like  crephea  dccandria,  so 
common  in  English  green-liouses,  fringes  the  path.  It  is  a  pity 
that  most  of  tlie  tropical  flowers  have  no  popular  names,  but 
have  to  be  distinguisliod  by  .their  stiff,  pedantic,  scientific  nomen- 
clature lacking  all  the  poetry  and  charm  attaching  to  names  such 
as  the  shepherd's  weather-glass,  the  heart 's-ease,  the  forget-me- 
not  of  Englisli  meadows.  Trails  of  large,  white,  sweet-scented 
dog-roses  fling  themselves  over  the  bushes,  and  clusters  of  passion- 
flowers delight  the  eye,  while  their  fruits,  known  as  sweet-cups, 
are  juicy  and  agreeable  to  thirsty  palates. 

But  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  all  these  expeditions  is  a 
day  spent  in  the  tree-fern  forests.  The  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cient  hot-house  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  tropical  vegetation  in  its  native  home,  and  one  there  enjoys  it 
in  the  cool  shade,  free  from  the  stifling  atmosphere  so  oppres- 
sive in  hot-houses.  Huge  tree-ferns  tower  five-and-twenty  and 
thirty  feet  high.  On  seeing  similar  ones  in  the  mountains  of 
Hispaniola,  "  the  Spaniards  argued  the  richness  of  the  soil,  mak- 
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ing  ferns  grow  to  such  a  vast  bigness^  which  in  Europo  were  ao 
inconsiderable/' 

The  stems  of  the  tree-ferns  give  shelter  to  myriads  of  filmy 
ferns  of  fairy-like  delicacy  and  loveliness.  They  climb  over  the 
rocks^  cling  to  every  branch,  and  embrace  each  fallen  stem. 
Sehiginellas  and  mosses  lend  their  aid  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  even  in  this  greensward  shade  flowers  are  not 
wanting.  The  small  dark-blue  flowers  of  the  manettia  lygis- 
tum  peep  out  from  amongst  the  shrubs  over  which  they  twine, 
while,  above,  the  rich  bells  of  the  merianea  buUifera  (which 
takes  its  name  from  the  well-known  artist  and  naturalist  Mme. 
de  Merian)  hang  blushing  at  their  own  beauty. 

Transparent-winged  butterflies,  curious  as  beautiful,  and 
countless  moths  flutter  up  from  moss  and  tree  as  one  forces  a  way 
through  the  intertwining  boughs,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
an  sesthetic  spider  with  formidable  fangs  has  made  its  funnel- 
shaped  nest  and  covered  the  trap-door  with  translucent  films 
in  that  luxuriant  mass  of  ferns  ;  so  it  is  as  well  not  too  rashly  to 
thrust  one's  hands  into  hidden  neighborhoods.  However,  one  of 
the  many  advantages  of  Jamaica  is  that  the  dangers  of  venomous 
reptiles  and  insects  are  few.  Poisonous  snakes  there  are  none, 
and  such  harmless  kinds  as  it  once  possessed  have  become  so 
scarce  tliiit  to  find  one  is  a  rare  prize. 

Scorpions  there  are,  but,  unless  molested,  one  never  hears  of 
their  stinging.     In  the  mountains  they  are  seldom  seen.      I  once 
found  one,  when  breaking  off  a  piece  of  rock  to  watch  a  community 
of  ants.     Comfortably  ensconced  on  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  ants  was  a  small,  light-colored  scorpion  with  a  young  fam- 
ily of  six  or  seven  on  her  back,  and  some  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth  "  squatting  around  her.    Probably  the  scorpions  had  chosen 
the  spot  in  order  to  feed  on  the  ants  and  their  eggs,  but  the  ants 
apparently  had  no  fear  of  the  intruders,  as,  had  they  turned  on 
the  scorpions,  the  latter  would  have  fared  i;o  better  than  did  Gul- 
liver among  the  Lilliputs.     It  is  singular  to  watch  a  maternal 
scorpion  carrying  her  family  on  her  back.     I  have  counted  as 
many  as  seventy  young  ones  so  carried.     As  they  grew  larger,  the 
little  creatures  sometimes  descended  and  ran  about,  and  when 
alarmed  scuttled  back  to  their  point  of  vantage,  using  their  par- 
ent's le^s  as  a  scaling-ladder.     The  mother  is  said  to  feed  her 
young  with  her  saliva.    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  in- 
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font  scorpions  preyed  upon  their  mother,  sucking  out  her  body 
till  she  was  left  a  dry  skeleton.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and 
the  idea  probably  arose  from  the  old  scorpion  sloughing  her  coat 
after  the  departure  of  the  brood.  For  the  reputation  of  the 
scorpion's  amiability,  I  regret  to  say  that  sometimes  the  parents 
devour  their  offspring.  I  kept  a  scorpion  and  its  young  for  some 
days  securely  papered  up  in  a  box  from  which  nothing  could 
have  escaped  ;  having  procured  a  bottle  that  seemed  a  more  de- 
sirable abode  for  the  family,  I  opened  the  box ;  the  mother  scor- 
pion was  there,  but  its  offspring  were  gone. 

Mosquitoes,  as  everywhere  in  the  tropics,  do  their  host,  like 
some  higher  beings,  to  render  themselves  obnoxious.  In  the 
woods  they  are  of  a  peculiarly  fierce  temperament,  but  they  are 
not  as  numerous  in  •Jamaica  as  in  other  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  during  the  winter  months  there  is  almost  cojnplete  im- 
munity from  them  even  in  the  plains.  Ticks  are  the  chief  pest 
of  the  island,  but  they,  again,  only  appear  during  a  few  months 
of  the  year,  and  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  high  hilis. 

But,  to  make  amends  for  the  unpleasing  qualities  of  some  in- 
sects (if  it  is  permissible  in  a  slight  paper  like  this,  for  unscienti- 
fic convenience,  to  class  ticks  in  that  category),  there  are  others 
that  afford  one  nothing  but  delight.  A  beautiful  sight  is  to 
watch  a  flight  of  emperor-moths  ( Urania  Sloanus),  which  some- 
times appear  soaring  and  wheeling  in  the  air  in  hundreds,  flying 
up  and  up  till  they  are  lost  to  sight.  Though  so  numerous,  these 
lovely  moths  are  difficult  to  capture,  their  flight  being  so  high 
and  strong  as  more  to  resemble  that  of  a  lark  than  tliat  of  an  in- 
sect; indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  mistaken  an  emperor-moth 
for  a  small  bird.  The  groundwork  of  the  wings  is  black,  with 
iridescent  stripes  and  patches  of  blue,  green,  and  rose-color. 
Whence  they  come  is  a  mystery.  I  believe  the  caterpillars  are  un- 
known to  science,  though  somewhere  in  the  mountains  they  must 
exist  in  thousands.  The  moths  appear  to  come  down  from  the 
higher  mountains,  flying  down  sometimes  as  far  as  the  plains. 
The  easiest  way  of  obtaining  specimens  is  by  shooting  them  with 
a  small  collecting-gun  charged  with  sand. 

The  mountains  of  Jamaica,  even  to  the  natives,  have  been  teri'a 
incognita  till  very  recent  days.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered 
Xamayca,  though  the  seacoasts  were  thickly  populated  by  In- 
dians, the  **  inland  parts  were  unpeopled  solitudes."  The  Spanish 
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settlers  only  inhabited  the  plains^  and  the  early  English  settlers 
seem  to  have  followed  the  example^  for,  after  the  great  earthquake 
of  1692,  an  eye-witness  thus  speaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains :  '^  But 
those  wild  desert  places  being  rarely  or  never  visited  by  anybody, 
not  by  negroes  themselves,  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  what  happened 
there/*  The  introduction  of  the  coffee-tree  probably  first  led  to 
the  opening-up  and  settlement  of  the  uplands.  Numerous  com- 
fortable little  houses  with  their  coffee  works  and  barbecues,  around 
which  flourish  rich  European  and  tropical  flowers  in  a  delightful 
medley,  are  now  dotted  about  the  former  desolate  mountain  soli- 
tudes; negro*  huts  cluster  here  and  there  beneath  clumps  of 
bananas,  and  their  cultivations  are  creeping  up  and  invading  even 
the  higher  hills;  but  much  remains. to  be  done.  Narrow  and 
precipitous  bridle-paths  are  at  present  the  only  means  of  access  to 
those  regions  of  wondrous  beauty  and  healthfulness,  and  are  ill 
adapted  for  carrying  down  the  rich  produce  to  which  the  ex- 
tended cultivation  is  giving  rise,  and  impossible  to  be  attempted 
by  invalids  in  search  of  renewed  life  and  health. 

If,  as  we  hope,  Jamaica  may  ere  long  become  a  health  resort 
and  playground,  not  only  for  the  West  Indies  and  America,  but 
for  Europe,  a  driving-road  to  the  sanatorium  that  must  then 
arise  amidst  the  mountains  is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  many 
invalids  who  now  throng  the  Mediterranean  Riviera  will  then 
acknowledge  that  the  Jamaican  mountains,  which  restored  their 
vanished  strength,  are  not  only  one  of  the  loveliest  but  one  of 

the  healthiest  spots  in  God^s  creation. 

Edith  Blake. 
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BY    CAPTAIN    JOHN    CODMAN. 


In  the  January  number  of  The  North  American  Efview 
Mr.  Cramp  essays  a  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  cost  of  ships. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  what  he  says  of  contracts  for 
national  vessels  as  irrelevant  to  the  purpose,  his  answer,  con- 
densed, is  this:  *'Do  you  mean  tramps?  Well,  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  American  mechanic  to  build  vessels  of  that 
class.  We  would  not  duplicate  them  at  any  cost.  Do  you  mean 
such  ships  as  the  *  ocean  greyhounds  *  ?  I  have  to  say  that  every 
shipyard  has  methods,  systems,  and  practices  peculiarly  its  own.  I 
would  not  build  ships  just  like  them,  but  I  would  build  ships 
equally  good  for  the  same  price." 

It  is  very  common  to  sneer  after  this  manner  at  the  great 
fleetof  independent  steamships,  whicli,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  regular  lines,  far  exceed  them, 
and  are  actually  doing  the  principal  business  upon  the  ocean, 
many  of  them  owned  and  commanded  by  American  citizens.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  roughly  finished,  for  fine  brass  ^nd  joiner 
work  is  not  required  for  freigliting  ;  but  the  plea  that  they  are 
unseaworthy  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  underwriters  insure 
them  and  the  cargoes  they  carry.  Shippers  and  underwriters 
may  be  supposed  to  understand  their  own  affairs,  and  cap- 
tains and  oflicers  to  set  a  value  upon  their  own  lives.  At  all 
events,  it  is  undeniable  that,  when  an  American  desires  to  have 
an  independent  steamship  (call  her  a  '*  tramp '^  if  you  please)  or 
an  iron  sailing  ship  to  be  employed  exclusively  in  foreign  trade, 
he  invariably  lias  her  built  in  England  or  Scotland,  registers  her 
in  the  name  of  a  British  subject,  and  tjikes  a  mortgage  upon  her  for 
her  full  value — a  round-about  course  that  he  is  forced  by  our  absurd 
navigation  laws  to  pursue,  and  one  that  ho  would  certainly  avoid 
if  he  could  be  equally  well  served  at  homo. 
VOL.  CLiv.— NO.  424.  23 
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In  cousidcring  what  Mr.  Crump  has  elsewhoro  said,  I  shall 

treat  him,  I  trust,  with  courtesy  ;  while,  as  a  Pree-Trader,  lookiug 

upon  protection  as  an  injustice,  I  cannot  regard  subsidies  and 

bounties  for  the  promotion  of  shipbuilding  otherwise  than  as  unjust 

extortions,  or,  at  the  best,  needless  charities,  and  those  who  ask 

for  t]iem  as  suppliants  at  our  hands.     Mr.  Cramp  has  voluntarily 

placed   himself  in  that  attitude.     Somewhat  analogous  to  the 

subject  under  consideration  is  a  most  valuable  and  comprehensive 

paper  written  for  Scribner^s  Magazine  of  November,  1891,  by 

Mr.  John  11.  Gould,  on  '*  The  Ocean  Steamship  as  a  Freight 

Carrier. *'    Both  writers  agree  in  what  is  patent  to  all  others  as 

well  as  to  them,   that  the  American  foreign  carrying  trade  is 

rapidly  becoming  annihilated.     Mr.  Gould  observes  : 

**  Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  extension  of  its  ocean  freight-canTinff 
business.  Tiie  welfare  of  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the  merchant  is  inter- 
woven with  that  of  men  who  live  on  the  sea.  C!ommerce  and  the  industries 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  magnificent  showing  that  the  former  makes  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  latter.  No  more  apt  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  nation  in  the  last  quarter  ol  a  century  can  be 
pointed  out  than  the  development  of  her  ocean  traflQc." 

Now,  the  magnificent  showing  of  commerce  here  presented 
applies  to  the  United  States;  but  the  prosperity  of  the ''ocean 
freight-carrying  business,''  with  which  he  would  connect  it, 
applies  to  almost  every  other  civilized  nation  under  the  sun, 
which  we  have  protected  in  the  transportation  of  our  commerce 
to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  people,  as  Mr.  Gould  himself  has 
shown.  The  facts  he  has  adduced  in  proof  of  this  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  Mr.  Cramp's  theory  that  our  commerce  can  only  be 
successful  if  carried  on  in  American-built  vessels,  which  cannot  be 
built  unless  **  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  the  merchant,*'  and  every- 
body else,  including  the  poor  laundresses  and  shop-girls,  contrib- 
ute their  money  to  confer  bounties  and  subsidies  upon  Mr. 
Cramp  and  his  fellow  shipbuilders.  ; 

One  would  think  that  the  testimony  before  the  shipping  com- 
mittee, and  the  subsequent  debate  in  Congress  that  defeated  the 
monstrous  Bounty  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Gi*amp  was  one  of  the  chief 
engineers,  had  disposed  of  the  ''historic  lie''  that  Great  Britain 
grants  subsidies  for  the  promotion  of  shipbuilding,  or  that  she 
subsidizes  the  infinitesimal  part  of  her  immense  steam  fleet  for  any 
purposes  whatever  other  than  those  of  postal  necessity  and  those 
for  adaptation  to  naval  requirements.    The  results  of  the  Sabsidy 
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Bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress  should  effectually  dispel  the  illu- 
sion that  legislation  of  this  kind  will  promote  shipbuilding  or  the 
carrying  trade.  It^as  a  direct  and  needless  bonus  to  already 
existing  steamship  companies,  who  will  not  be  induced  by  it  to 
build  a  single  vessel  that  they  would  not  have  built  in  the  course 
of  their  regular  business,  and  who  will  not  reduce  their  rate  of 
freight  or  passage  one  penny  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  have 
bestowed  this  bounty  upon  them.  And  yet  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  otherwise  exceedingly  able 
article  contributed  to  The  North  American  Eeview  of  October 
last,  is  still  so  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  ought  to  be  in  some  way  hired  to  carry  all  Ameri- 
can goods,  that  he  introduces  this  paragraph  into  his  discussion 
of  **  Our  Business  Prospects '^  ■      < 

"  It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that  every  bale  of  New  England-made  goods 
destined  for  China  ia  shipped  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Vanooaver, 
and  from  thence  to  its  destination  by  English  steamers,  and  this  large  traffic 
baa  been  diverted  from  the  American  railways  and  from  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  because  that  line  of  steamers  has  not  heretofore  t)een  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  government  sttbeidy.^^ 

A  part  of  this  is  quite  true,  notwithstanding  that  a  considera- 
ble subsidy  was  given  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and,  largo  as  that  subsidy  is,  this  state  of  things  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. But  it  is  not  because  the  steamers  of  that  line  are  unable 
to  compete  with  the  English  lines.  The  ships  of  the  latter  are  all 
built  so  that  th^y  may  serve  as  men-of-war  if  required,  as  are  the 
*'  City  of  Paris  "  and  other  steamers  of  like  class  on  the  Atlantic. 
Consequently  a  great  deal  of  weight  is  added  and  a  great  deal  of 
room  thrown  out  in  order  to  adapt  thdm  to  this  purpose.^  More- 
over, the  speed  required  necessitates  heavy  machinery  and  an  enor- 
mous consumption  of  coal.  Therefore,  with  all  the  subsidy  they 
receive  on  this  account,  they  cannot  carry  freight  any  cheaper 
than  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's  ships.  ^'^ 

Senator  Edmunds,  who  is  quite  as  much  of  a  Protectionist  as 
Mr.  Smith,  hit  upon  the  cause  which  the  latter  does  not  appre- 
hend, when  he  said  that  *^we  cannot  fight  the  laws  of  nature 
with  congressional  enactments. '^  The  Senator  had  studied  geo- 
graphy in  his  youth,  and  Mr.  Smith  seemingly  had  not.  Mr. 
Edmunds  knew  that  degrees  of  longitude  are  shorter  as  we  advance 
to  the  pole  ;  Mr.  Smith,  perhaps,  had  not  yet  made  that  discovery. 

Now,  a  Lowell  mill-owner,  however  much  He  may  talk  of  the 
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<*  patriotism  of  home  industry/*  has  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
and  does  not  care  a  button  under  what  flag  his   merchandise  is 
ghipped  if  he  can  get  it  speedily  to  market.     The   shortest   way 
from  Lowell  to  China  is  by  the   Canadian   Pacific    Railway  and 
the  British  steamers  from  Vancouver.     It  may   be   a  "humiliat- 
ing fact"   to  ^Ir.  Smith,  but  if  he  has  any  fault  to  find  it  should 
be  with  the  Creator,  who  flattened  the  earth,  instead  of  bulging 
it  out,  at  the  poles. 

Mr.  Cramp  is  careful  to  mention  the  British  lines  that  are 
subsidized,  but  he  had  not  sufficient  space  to  mention  the  vast 
majority  of  the  lines  and  the  almost  innumerable  **  tramps  '*  that 
receive  no  subsidy  or  bounty  whatever.  Fortunately  for  his  pur- 
pose, Germany  does  subsidize  a  single  steamship  line  plying 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  from  this  he  draws  the  inference  that  / 
Germany  subsidizes  all  her  steamships  "  indirectly."  / 

It  is  the  boast  of  Mr.  Cramp  that  he  can  build  for  the  Bani6 
money  a  steamship  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  that  are  built  upon 
the  Clyde  ;  and  yet  ho  has  never  built  oite. ,    Why  not  ?      The 
Inman  and  the  Red  Star  lines,  some  of  whose~ship»  arc  subsidized 
and  some  not,  are  owned  chieflvby  American  citizens,  who  would 
be  glad  to  see  their  own  flag  fly  at  their  peaks,  did  our  laws  per- 
mit.   But  if,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  they  must  fly  a  foreign  flag, 
they  would  obtain  the  same  subsidy  from  England  or  from  Bel- 
gium that  is  now  accorded  them,  did  Mr.  Cramp  build  the  ships 
for  them.     Messrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Co.,  being^Philadelphiana, 
would  naturally  give  him  the  preference  over  a  British  ship- 
builder, were  he  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions.     Moreover,  these 
gentlemen  have  signified  their  willingness  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  subsidy  ollered  by  Congress  to  American-built  ships,  of  $4  jwr 
ton  per  mile,  for  the  sake  of  having  some  of  their  steamships  under 
their  own  Hag,  if  an  American  shipbuilder  will   build  them  as 
cheaply  and  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  they  are  built  \x\^n 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     But  thus  far  we  have  heard  of  no 
Buch  proposition  on  the  shipbuilders'  part.      Mr.   Cramp  com- 
plains that  this  subsidy  of  ^4  per  mile  does  not  afford  sufficient 
** encouragement"  for  the  American  shipbuilder  to  compete  with 
the  English  subMdized  lines.    Then  why  does  he  not,  with  or 
without    this  bonus,  try  his  hand    against    the    unsubsidiaed 
ships  ?    The  reply  to  this  will  doubtless  be  the  stereotyped  one 
that  "  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  cost  of  sailing  the  ships,  and  not 
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in  the  cost  of  building  them.  American  captains^  ofBcers,  and 
sailors  would  not  be  content  with  the  pay  and  food  accorded  to 
foreigners.  We  want  a  bount^^io^them  and  not  for  ourselves." 
But  American  captains  and  officers  do  sail  in  these  foreign 
ships ;  and  in  the  great  ocean  carrying  trade  there  are  more  of 
them  thus  employed  than  under  theis-down.  ^g.  As  for  the 
sailors,  there  is  but  tne  smallest  proportion  of  them  in  our  navy 
and  merchant  marine  who  are  Americans.  The  sailor  is  still,  as 
he  has  been,  to  my  knowledge  and  in  my  experience,  for  the  last 
half-century,  a  merchantable  commodity,  purchased  'at  the  land- 
lord's price  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  ensign  that  flies 
at  the  peak  of  the  ship. 

Crossing  lately  in  a  steamship  of  the  Bed  Star  Line,  sailing 
under  the  Belgian  flag,  but  owned  almost  exclusively  by  our 
countrymen,  I  asked  the  American  captain  what  would  be  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  running  his  ship  if  her  nationality  were 
transferred.  "  No  difference  whatever/'  h^  replied,  *'  excepting  in 
the  cost  of  the  bunting  made  in  General  Butler's  protected  mill.'' 

Mr.  Qould  furnishes  a  list,  which,  howe^jsr,  is  not  complete, 
of  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines  running  from  tlie  port  of  New 
York,  numbering  29  and  aggregating  236  ships,  with  a  tonnage 
of  969,573.  Although  Americans  own  the  majority  of  the  stock 
in  some  of  them,  they  are  all  under  foreign  flags,  as  Americans 
are  forbidden  to  hoist  tlieir  own  national  oolors  over  their  own 
property.  '  .       ' 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stand  the^our  lines  largest  in  ships  and 
tonnage,  neither  of  which  has  ever  received  a  shilling  from  its  gov- 
ernment beyond  mere  letter  postage,  and  the  first  and  greatest 
not  even  that.  The  Wilson  and  Anchor  line  ships  are  all  built 
in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and 
Hamburg-American  are  still  built  there,  as*  all  of  them  were 
until  by  the  policy  of  free  ships  the  Germans  leaVned  to  build 
their  ships  at  home'^that  disastrous  policy  which  Mr.  Cramp 
says  would  cause  "  the  destruction  of  American  shipbuilding." 
It  would,  indeed,  be  most  singular  if  it  should  6ause  the  destruc- 
tion of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  when  if  has  promoted 
it  in  all  other  countries.  At  the  outset,  when  the  iron  steamship 
superseded  the  wooden  sailing  ship,  the  people  of  all  nations, 
excepting  our  own,  who  were  forbidden  to  do  so,  went  to  Eng- 
land for  their  ships ;  and  now,  not  only  Germany,  but  France, 
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Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  even  Japan  and  China,  are 
building  ships  for  themselves.  And  from  that  era  the  carrying 
trade  of  all  these  nations  has  greatly  increased,  while  oars  has 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  If  any  of  them  have  given  '*en- 
cpuragemcnt,'^  as  Mr.  Cramp  asserts,  in  the  way  of  subsidies,  it 
has  been  for  postal  and  not  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  as  is 
instanced  by  the  fact  that  the  subsidies  have  been  paid  to  Eng- 
lish-built ships  as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Mr.  Cramp  still  hopes  to  see  his  favorite  policy  of  a  general 
bounty  ^*  adopted  at  no  distant  day."  In  the  meantime  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power,  as  he  has  done  heretofore,  to  discourage  any 
kind  of  American  shipowning  that  does  not  bring  money  to  the 
pockets  of  the  domestic  shipbuilders.  ^ 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  John  Roach,  who  entertained  similar  ideas 
to  those  of  Mr.  Cramp,  estimated  that  the  money  paid  to  foreigners^ 
for  doing  our  carrying  trade  amounted  to  $140,000,000  annually. 
Since  that  time  it  has  vastly  increased,  until  it  will  certainly  be 
much  more  than  $200,000,000  this  present  year.  Were  we  per- 
mitted to  own  ships;  We  might  not  only  appropriate  a  great  part  of 
this  immense  sum  to  ourselves,  but  we  should  have  a  source  for  our 
navy  to  draw  upon  in  time  of  war,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  de- 
pend for  tlie  manning  of  its  ships  on  men  picked  up  from  all 
the  nationalities  of  tlie  earth — men  who  have  not  one  patriotic 
American  instinct  in  tlieir  breasts.  But  we  must  forego  all  these 
advantages,  forsooth,  until  that  **  no  distant  day  "  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Cramp  wlien  we  shall  all  contribute  to  the  eleemosynary 
fund  that  he  demands.  Ilis  anticipation  was  not  realized  by  the 
legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which  was  largely  Republican  in 
all  its  brandies.  It  certainly  will  not  be  realized  in  the  present 
Congress,  where  tlie  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
BO  largely  Domocratic.  On  tlie  contrary,  a  free-ship  bill  will  most 
assuredly  be  there  introduce<l  ind  passed.  It  is  even  possible 
that  (lie  Senate  may  accept  it,  with  some  modifications,  and  that 
the  President  may  attach  his  signature  to  it.  At  all  events,  it  will 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  power  of  obstruction  will  fall 
from  the  hands  of  the  Maine  and  Delaware  shipbuilders,  and  they 
will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  get  up  from  their  knees  and  go  to  work-in  the  endeavor  to  rival 
and  perhaps  surpass  the  ships  of  the  Clyde. 

John  Codvan. 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  CHILL 

BY    WILLIAM  E.  CURTIS,  CHIEF    OF   THE   BUREAU    OF   AMERICAN 

REPUBLICS. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  averages  annually  about  1125,- 
000,000 ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  nineteen  American  republics, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  whose  balance  of  trade 
is  regularly  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  The  statistics  of 
the  commerce  of  tlie  other  Latin-American  nations  have  usually 
shown  an  excess  of  imports,  and  the  balance  has  been  paid  in  coin 
borrowed  in  Great  Britain  and  the  money  markets  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  to  promote  internal  improvements  and  private 
enterprises. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Chili  is  largely  due  to  the 
possession  of  vast  deposits  of  precious  metals,  and  the  almost 
unlimited  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  underlie  the  sands  of  the 
desert  which  stretches  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean.  These  nitrate  beds  are  owned  by  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  who  pay  a  large  export  tax  to  the  government 
upon  the  saltpetre  and  other  products  into  which  nitrate  is  con- 
verted. The  government  receives  from  this  export  tax  an  income 
reaching  annually  to  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,000,  which 
hasbeen  used  in  extending  the  comprehensive  system  of  internal 
improvements  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  rapid  deveU 
opment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
nitrate  beds  owned  by  corporations  or  individuals,  there  is  a  large 
tract  remaining  in  possession  of  the  government.  This  has  been 
surveyed  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  at  auction  to  the  public, 
but  as  the  production  of  nitrate  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  it 
has  been  decided  a  better  policy  to  defer  the  sale  for  the  present. 

The  population  of  Chili  by  the  last  census  was  2,665,920,  but 
these  figures  are  believed  to  be  much  below  the  actual  number  of 
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inluibitants,l)0(jause  of  the  reluctance  of  the  common  people  to 
],o  emunorated.  An  accurate  and  complete  census  would  doubt- 
less show  a  total  population  of  at  least  three  millions,  and  prob- 
jibly  "^<>re,  without  including  the  savage  and  half-civilized  tribes 
J, I  the  soiilhern  provinces. 

The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  about  $45,000,000  in  United 

m  jvtos  currency,  which  was  contracted  chiefly  for  the  construction 

*^f  n^i^^^'^^y"  '"^^^  other  public  improvements  ;  and  the  bonds  of  the 

.oin^^^y  ^^^-^^^'^^g  H  per  cent,  interest  have,  until  the  recent  revo- 

V  ji^ion,  l>ee^^  ^^el^  above  par.     There  are  about  2,400  miles  of  rail- 

'iiY  *^^  <>re^»^*^^^^^  ^  considerable  portion  belonging  to  the  gov- 

l^nicnt,  tuid  there  were  about  seven  hundred   additional  miles 

idcr  construction  when  the  trouble  between  the  late   President 

ul  tho  Congress  occurred  last  spring.     Now  that  peace  has  been 

^^^),vd,  >vork  upon  these  lines  will  doubtless  be  promptly  re- 

The  most  important  road  under  construction  is  that  which  is 

intended  to  connect   the  railway  system  of  the  country  and  its 

Pai'ilie.  jxn'ts  with  the  line  that  has  'already  been  opened  ticross 

the  continent  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 

Argentine  Republic,  and  give  the  commerce  of  Chili  an  outlet  to 

the  Atlantic,  thus  avoiding  the  long  voyage  through   the  Straits 

of  Magellan.     The  rails  are  already  laid  to   the  mountain  wall 

that  separates  the  two  republics,  and  through  that   an    English 

company  is  now  engaged  in  piercing  a  tunnel  about  three  miles 

in  length  that  will  cost  many  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  exports  of  Chili  about  three-fourths  are  annually  pur- 
chased by  Great  Britain,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der by  France  and  Germany,  although  in  1800  the  official  returns 
showed  a  direct  commerce  with  thirty-one  nations.  These  exports 
consist  of    mineral  products,    silver,   copper,   and    nitrate   of 

soda, which  compose  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole, — and 

agricultural    products,   wheat,   wool,    flour,    hides,   and    skins. 

About  one-half  the  wheat  goes  to  Europe.     The  rest  is  divided 

between  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Panama.     In  early  times — the  days 

of  the  Ari^onauts— Chili  supplied  California  with  flour  and  other 

breadstufTs.     Then  during  the  war  between   Chili  and   Spain 

California  introduced  and  retained  the  trade  upon  the  west  coast, 

but  the  agricultural  resources  of  Chili  were  rapidly  developed  a 

tew  years  since,  and  now  she  claims  all  the  markets  for  breadstuffs 
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on  the  Pacific  south  of  Panama,  and  with  her  present  population 
will  be  able  to  supply  them,  although  her  capacity  for  production 
has  been  restricted  by  nature. 

The  commerce  of  Chili  with  the  United  States  is  very  limited, 
and  varies  annually  from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars,  which  is 
very  nearly  equally  divided  between  imports  and  exports.  She 
sends  us  a  few  cargoes  of  nitrates  and  saltpetre,  a  little  carpet 
wool,  and  a  few  hides  and  skins.  The  duties  collected  upon  onr 
imports  from  Chili  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  less  than 
$200,000.  She  buys  of  us  annually  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  dollars ;  a  similar  amount  of  lumber  and  furniture  ; 
nearly  as  much  refined  petroleum  ;  a  little  more  than  that  value 
in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  including  railway  supplies ; 
about  $100,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements ;  the  same 
amount  of  mining  machinery  and  electrical  supplies ;  a  small 
amount  of  provisions,  a  little  refined  sugar,  and  a  few  other 
articles  which  her  merchants  cannot  elsewhere  obtain.  The 
business  is  almost  entirely  conducted  by  three  houses,  one  in 
Boston  and  two  in  New  York.  These  firms  have  sailing  vessels, 
which  make  regular  voyages  around  Cape  Horn,  carrying  selected 
merchandise  to  their  agents  in  Valparaiso,  and  bringing  return 
cargoes  of  wool  and  nitrates  of  soda  which  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers.  There  is  a  small  business  done  also  with 
San  Francisco,  chiefly  through  the  same  houses. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  ordinary  merchant  in  Chili  comes  to 
the  United  States  to  purchase  goods.  It  is  quite  as  infrequent 
that  the  people  of  that  country  come  here  as  tourists,  although 
the  fine  steamers  that  sail  between  Valparaiso  and  Europe  are 
usually  crowded  with  passengers.  The  social  and  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  have  never  been  more  intimate. 
High  tide  in  trade  was  reached  in  1890,  when  our  imports  from 
Chili  were  valued  at  $3,183,249.  and  our  exports  at  $3,236,945. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  controlled  and  almost 
monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  the  great  commercial 
houses  in  England  have  branches  in  Valparaiso  and  other  ports. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of  German  capital  has  been 
introduced  into  Chili,  and  some  of  the  largest  commercial  houses 
are  now  controlled  by  merchants  of  that  nationality.  The  bank- 
ing capital  is  mostly  held  by  natives,  but  Englishmen  and  Germans 
are   found  among  the   directors  of  the  financial   institutions. 
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British  subjects  are  numerous  and  prominent  in  the  membership 
of  her  boards  of  trade,  stock  exchanges,  and  other  commercial 
organizations,  and  in  Valparaiso  the  English  language  is  spoken 
almost  as  commonly  as  the  Spanish.  There  are  a  few  American 
families  in  Chili,  and  the  Protestant  missionary  work  and  Prot- 
estant schools  are  largely  sustained  by  the  religious  organizations 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  New  York,  but  in  social  as 
well  as  in  commercial  circles  their  influence  is  small  compared 
with  that  exercised  by  the  large  English  colony.  The  cities 
along  the  coast,  from  Valparaiso  northward  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  are  largely  populated  by  English  subjects,  and 
should  they  be  attacked  in  case  of  war,  England  would  suffer 
more  than  Chili. 

In  1889,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  ob- 
tainable, Great  Britain  purchased  §48,000,000  of  the  $66,000,000 
of  produce  exported  by  Chili.  In  1888  Great  Britain  purchased 
$57,000,000  of  the  $73,000,000  exported.  In  1889  Great  Britain 
furnished  $!;>8,000,000  of  the  $05,000,000  imported  by  Chili,  and 
in  1888  she  furnished  $26,000,000  of  the  $60,000,000  imported. 
These  imports  consisted  entirely  of  manufactured  merchandise, 
the  largest  item  being  cotton  goods  and  other  forms  of  wearing 
apparel.  Wines  and  fancy  articles,  the  finer  qualities  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  other  luxuries  are  purchased  from  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  ever  be  any  considerable 
amount  of  commerce  between  Chili  and  the  United  States.  The 
natural  conditions  forbid  it,  and  the  lines  of  trade  are  so  thor- 
oughly established  that  unless  her  commercial  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  should  be  entirely  cut  off,  the 
business  of  the  country  will  still  be  conducted  through  the  branch 
houses  which  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Iiondon, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchestor,  and  Hamburg  have  had  long 
and  firmly  established  at  Valparaiso  and  other  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic. The  trade  relations  between  England  and  Chili  are  as  fixed 
as  they  arc  with  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  the  younger  sons  of 
the  British  merchants  find  their  commercial  career  in  Valparaiso 
as  naturally  as  they  do  in  Sydney  or  any  other  of  the  colonies  of 
that  empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

Wo  do  not  need  the  nitrates  of  Chili  as  they  are  required  by 
the  impoverishedp  soil  of  Europe,  nor  her  copper  or  silvery  and 
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there  is  very  little  of  her  products,  except  wool,  that  we  could  use. 
If  a  reciprocity  treaty  could  be  negotiated  under  which  her  wools 
should  be  admitted  free  into  our  ports  in  exchange  for  equivalent 
concessions  in  favor  of  our  cotton  goods,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  manufactured  articles,  the  trade  between 
the  two  nations  might  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  a  few  mill- 
ions of  dollars  annually.  But  such  an  arrangement  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  reason  or  inducement  for  Chili  to  make  tariff  con- 
cessions in  favor  of  the  United  States.  She  is  not  seeking  new 
markets,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  seek  them.  Her  wool 
finds  favor  and  ready  sale  in  England  and  Belgium  to  the  extent 
of  her  capacity  for  production  ;  her  import  duties  are  the  lowest 
imposed  by  any  American  nation,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
derived  from  the  United  States  are  already  on  the  free  list.  To 
discriminate  in  favor  of  a  country  with  which  she  has  compara- 
tively no  comhiercial  relations,  and  which  could  not  increase  her 
commerce  or  her  prosperity,  would  be  a  preposterous  proposition. 
Aside  from  the  influence  of  foreign  tradesmen,  which  would  be 
united  against  it,  no  ambitious  politician  in  Chili  would  advocate 
or  defend  so  unpopular  and  unprofitable  a  negotiation. 

The  United  States  can  reach  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  the 
other  republics  of  America  by  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties  and  the  intelligent  enlistment  of  private  enterprise  ;  but 
in  Chili  there  is  little  hope  of  extending  our  export  trade  beyond 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  offering  her  people  merchandise  of 
a  superior  quality  to  that  which  can  be  furnished  by  Europe. 

The  people  of  that  republic  are  intelligent,  higlily  educated, 
and  luxurious  in  their  tastes.  In  the  shops  of  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago  may  be  purchased  everything  tliat  can  be  found  in 
Paris  or  London.  The  residences  of  the  rich  are  as  sumptuously 
furnished  as  any  of  the  palaces  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
schools  and  universities  of  the  country  are  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  on  the  globe,  and  the  educated  classes  surpass  those  of  the 
United  States  in  linguistic  accomplishments.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  you  find  a  lady  in  Chili  who  cannot  converse  fluently  in  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  some  can  speak  two  or  three  lan- 
guages besides  their  own.  The  fashions  of  Paris  reach  Santiago 
as  soon  as  they  reach  New  York,  and  the  Alameda  and  parks  of 
Santiago  are  as  brilliant  of  an  afternoon  as  Rotten  Row  or  Cen- 
tral Park.     The  highest  degree  of  luxury  is  demanded  by  all  who 
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can  afford  it,  and  they  will  buy  the  best  they  can  obtain,  no 
matter  where  it  comes  from. 

Therefore  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  expect 
to  sell  merchandise  in  Chili  only  by  sending  there  articles  of  a 
quality  superior  to  those  their  rivals  in  Europe  produce.  The 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  and  all  other  modern  inventions 
intended  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  life,  are  more 
readily  accepted  there  than  in  almost  any  other  country  ;  and 
the  mining  and  milling  interests  demand  and  procure  the  most 
improved  and  economical  machinery  that  can  be  furnished  them. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Chili  are  limited.  They  will 
never  enable  that  country  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Australasia,  and  other  great  producers  of 
breadstuffs,  and  all  the  cereals  raised  in  Chili  will  be  required  for 
domestic  consumption  as  the  population  increases.  Nor  are  the 
present  conditions  such  as  to  encourage  great  agricultural  im- 
migration, as  in  the  countries  named.  The  public  domain  in  the 
northern  provinces  consists  mainly  of  a  desert  covered  with  sand, 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains  that  shelter  vast  mineral  wealth. 

The  fertile  valleys  in  the  populated  districts  are  held  in  great 
estates  by  families  who  reside  at  Santiago  and  in  other  cities,  and 
cultivate  them  upon  the  same  system  that  prevails  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Towards  the  south  there  are  agricultural  lands  of 
considerable  extent,  and  the  government  is  now  constructing  a 
railway  to  encourage  their  development. 

The  mercantile  element  of  the  country  are  generally  foreign- 
ers. The  professional  men,  the  politicians,  the  ofBcers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  directors  of  large  institutions  and  establish- 
ments, the  managers  of  estates,  and  the  owners  of  mines  are 
natives.  The  national  pride  and  patriotism  are  intense,  and  are 
found  to  an  even  greater  degree  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  country  upon  the  ground  can  appreciate  the 
ardor  with  which  a  citizen  of  Chili  will  maintain  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  honor  and  integrity  of  his  nation  ;  and  in  a  con- 
test with  a  foreign  power  the  people  would  sacrifice  everything 
rather  than  submit  to  interference  or  subjugation.  The  native 
race  of  Chili  was  never  overcome,  and  it  has  been  strengthened 
rather  than  diluted  by  mixing  with  the  best  stock  of  Spain. 

William  E.  Cubtis. 
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BY  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  WILLIAM   EWART  GLADSTONE. 


The  actual  position  of  Homer,  as  a  transcendent  workman,  in 
relation  to  the  materials  of  his  work,  onght,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  truth  of  the  case,  to  be  comprehensively  considered. 

It  was  evidently  a  position  very  different  from  that  of 
Buddha^  of  Zoroaster,  or  of  Mahomet.  Yet,  in  the  result  of  his  life 
and  thought,  it  has  some  important,  though  diversified,  approxi- 
mations to  theirs.  For,  like  them,  he  constructed,  or  adjusted,  a 
public  religion,  which  also,  in  adjusting,  he  reformed;  though 
unlike  them  in  this,  that  his  product  was  more  a  work  of  art,  and 
less  a  work  of  religion,  properly  so  called.  We  have  actually 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  *'  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,*'  a  religious  sys- 
tem, which  distinctively  belongs  to  the  Poems,  and  of  this  sys- 
tem, as  it  stands  there,  he,  if  he  composed  the  Poems,  was  un- 
questionably the  immediate  artificer.  For  surely  no  one  who  has 
drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  these  great  works  can  say  that  he 
was  only  a  faithful  copyist,  who  noted  down  with  care  the  par- 
ticulars of  an  established  national  cult,  such  as  only  required  to 
be  diligently  transferred  from  usage  into  song.  For  if  we  ex- 
amine the  theurgy  of  the  Poems,  we  find  that  it  is  as  warm,  as 
instinct  with  vitality,  and  as  dramatic  as  any  part  of  the  human 
or  terrestrial  action.  And  more.  Those  admitted  into  the  studio 
of  a  painter,  when  he  has  his  work  in  progress,  and  who  are  per- 
mitted to  gaze  at  it,  readily  enough  find  that  it  has  not  yet 
attained  its  finished  or  normal  state  :  a  limb,  a  hand,  a  vestment, 
tells  us' that  it  is  not  a  thing  formed,  but  only  forming.  Just 
80  it  is  with  the  Olympian  religion  in  Homer,  as  compared  with 
the  picture  offered  us  by  the  classic  times.  In  this  later  picture 
everything  has  been  in  a  manner  stereotyped,  and  80  remains. 
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J^it  observe  for  a  laomeut  such  relations  as  are  exhibited  to  us 
ill  the  Theomacliy  arnoug  the  dirinities  themselves  ;  or^  iu  the 
fifth  ^^  Iliad/'  as  between  certain  gods  and  human  warriors ;  or  in 
reHj>ect  of  deities  like  Dionusos  and  Aphrodite,  who  have  only, 
na  it  were,  an  embyronic  relation  to  the  Achaian  nation.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  at  once  refer  phenomena  so  pecul- 
iar to  ethnical  and  circumstantial  causes  which  had  not  yet  ex- 
hauHted  their  motive  force  :  wo  see  that  the  system  was  still  in  a 
coiidition  of  flux,  and  that  the  materials  had  not  yet  everywhere 
couguhited.  The  composite  character  of  the  half-formed  nation, 
(ireek  or  Achaian,  whichever  it  bo  called,  which  causes,  also  ex- 
plains, this  remarkable  phenomenon.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
tlio  ftict  tliat  there  were  several  factors  of  the  community, 
indigenous  or  immigrant,  and  that  they  could  not  but  have 
tlieir  several  religious  traditions.  Both  the  ethnical  and 
the  religi(»us  elements  would  take  time  to  settle  down  into  their 
sevoral  locations.  Cireat  poems  produced  in  such  a  state  of  facts 
would  lK»ar  the  marks  of  what  is  termed  iu  trade  a  "going"  con- 
cern, of  mobile  material  and  an  advancing  process.  Nay,  such 
poems,  the  rarest  produetions  of  man,  might — perhaps  it  ought 
to  bo  siiid  iliev  would — ihomselvos  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
moiivo  force  for  pnsliiiiir  that  process  onwards,  and  for  determin- 
ing:: it{;  eventual  conditions.  And  die  brain  of  the  man  who 
made  the  poems  could  not  but  bo.  iu  an  iudoduable  buc  possibly 
uv»t  inoonsivlorablo  doiir^v,  the  maker  a!<o  of  the  religion.  To 
some  oxtont  wo  may  have  the  moa:is  of  ai>cercaining  what  were 
I  ho  aims  \w[:li  wii:o!i  ho  wroUi:h: :  tor  example,  whether  the 
oo'.!iV::M:io:i>  aiivi  avlj-i<:!!i;:'.:^  o:  tlio  IVoiiis.  bo:h  in  Olympian 
a! id  iii  :orivs:::aI  r\»s;vc:s,  are  s::oli  as  :o  a^iiow  tha;  the  Poet 
WHS  o^id.'iulva    workor  ii:    :-:l»    ::i:or,^<:  of.   or   wicii   a  viijw   to 
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nician  by  extraction,  who  had  coalesced  into  a  whole,  but  whose 
several  contributions  to  that  whole  were  still,  at  the  points  of 
juncture,  made  sufSciently  distltict.  These  men  had  their  several 
traditions,  and  their  leanings  or  habits  in  a  variety  of  matters ; 
in  social  relations,  in  polity,  and  in  religion.  On  the  first  two  of 
these  great  subjects  he  has  not  presented  to  us  an  elaborated  pat- 
tern. It  was  enough  for  him  to  record  particular  facts  and  ideas, 
without  any  strict  coordination  into  a  uniform  and  normal  system. 
With  regard  to  religion  the  case  is  different.  Here,  and  here  only, 
he  has  framed  and  transmitted  to  us  an  artfully-compacted  scheme. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  even  his  mental  force 
was  sufSciont  to  mould  the  ideas,  and,  above  all,  the  usages,  of  a 
community  far  from  homogeneous,  into  positive  uniformity.  In 
truth,  they  never  were  so  manipulated  at  all,  at  any  period  of  their 
history.  The  varie4  testimonies  of  classical  antiquity,  the  work 
of  Strabo  in  its  notices  of  things  sacred,  above  all,  the  remarkable 
itinerary,  so  to  call  it,  of  Pausanias,  which,  in  mapping  out  the 
country,  exhibits  the  immensely  various  worships  of  Greece,  so 
far  as  they  were  worships  carried  on  by  each  local  community, 
all  these  show  us  distinctly  that  in  practice  the  Olympian  system 
included  an  aggregate  of  local  cults  sufficiently  numerous  to  exhibit 
large  diversities  of  distribution,  and  still  to  bear  testimony  to  con- 
siderable differences  of  origin.  Even  this  is  not  all.  The  evi- 
dence thus  conveyed  is  only  such  as  had  a  basis  in  visible  remains, 
in  structures  more  or  less  permanent.  Could  we  in  Greece,  as  at 
Pompeii,  examine  private  interiors,  we  should  probably  open  a 
new  chapter  of  knowledge  in  the  particulars  of  domestic  worships. 
When  Eumaios*  dedicated  two  portions  of  his  meal  as  first  fruits, 
the  one  to  Hermes,  the  other  to  the  Nymphs,  it  is  possible  that 
his  house  was  not  without  visible  symbols  of  the  personages  thus 
represented  in  the  abstract.  Or,  at  any  rate,  we  may  assume  the 
likelihood  of  sucli  domestic  decorations  in  houses  of  a  certain 
social  plane,  and  in  the  historic  times,  when  the  resources  of  art 
had  come  to  be  more  fully  developed  and  more  widely  applicable,  f 
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tin  January,  1890,  through  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  I  witnessed  at 
Pompeii  a  scavo,  or  excavation,  of  a  portion  of  a  painter's  house.  On  the  wall,  at  a 
certain  level,  there  were  painted  figures,  apparently  of  his  Penates,  in  very  smaU 
dimensions.  Beneath  them,  on  another  level,  was  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  in  very 
large  dimensions:  the  more  noteworthy  as  being  found  at  that  centre  of  an  advanoed 
Vid  luxurious  civilization. 
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But  no  emblems  of  this  interesting  class  survive  to  enlarge  and 
integrate  our  knowledge  of  Achaian  religion. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  devastation  may 
thus  have  been  brought  about  by  time,  it  did  not  in  all  likelihood 
operate  with  the  same  force  on  the  several  component  parts  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.    Phajnician  and  Achaian  influences  were 
all  associated  with  political  power  and   with   property.      The 
religious  ideas  belonging  to  these  sources   probably  shaped   for 
themselves  at  an  early  date  the  temples  and  shrines  which   sup- 
plied the  records  of  Pausanias.     But  if  the   elements  of  the 
Pelasgian  or    popular    creed    were  different,    and     differently 
compounded,   it  is  probable  that  they  remain  comparatively  des- 
titute of  representation  of  that  kind.    We  have,  indeed,  abundant 
traces  in  the  Poems  of  a  system  of  Nature-worship  which  had 
been,  or  was  being,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  more  imposinir 
hierarchy  of  Olympos.     This  the  Poet  himself  everywhere  labors 
to  depress  as  far  as  the  nature  of  his  oflQce  permitted;  a  limitation 
of  his  power  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  as  that  office  was  essen- 
tially popular,  so  it  required  him  to  keep  his  verse  in  sympathy 
with  the  entire  people.     This  old  Pelasgian  system  crops  out  in- 
cessantly in  the  Poems  ;  and  from  the  permanence  of  popular 
traditions  in  such  matters,  we  may  conjecture  that  it  subsisted 
largely  in  the  ideas  and  dwellings  of  the  masses,  while  it  appears 
but  slightly  in  the  architecture,  the  art,  the  public  institutions, 
and  likewise  finds  little  place  in  the  literature,  of  the  country. 
In  these  great  departments  Olympianism  has  reigned  supreme. 
The  local  and  domestic  Nature-worships,  on  which  we  may 
npose  that  the  people  fed,  had  no  effectual  centre  of  unity. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  have  been  kept  alive  in  the 
\f    teries,  to  which  no  certain  key  seems  yet  to  have  been  found. 
Q         provision  was  probably  made  for  the  unity  of  national 
1^^  n  by  the  developed  institution  of  the  Olympian  games  in 
religio        ^gj^^^ry  B.  C,  and  by  a  paramount  worship  of  Zeus  in 
the  ^>8  ^         .^j^  ^Yiem.    We  seem  thus  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
connection  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  remained  for  Homer  to  till.      He 

^^^u^^  ot  pass  an  act  of  uniformity,  nor  fuse  into  one  working 
.       ^  4  J  rhiilv  life  all  the  several  cults  that  prevailed  in  the 

inLiborL^^^^  ^"g^*  1^^«  ^^^ 

Ttowt  a  ^rtion  of  their  distinctive  characteristics.^  But,  on  the 
UtW  "ide  at  least,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  mitmtion 
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of  a  great  unifying  process  in  religion.  This  for  himself,  and  in 
the  main  for  his  successors,  the  Poet  seems  to  have  accomplished. 
Doubtless,  even  in  the  literary  aspect  of  the  case,  all  the  main  lines 
were  already  drawn,  the  chief  objects  of  worship  ready  to  hand,  the 
limits  of  his  freedom  as  an  artist  fixed.  Within  those  limits  he 
worked  genially,  richly,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  vast  power  as  a 
creative  intellect.  Study  the  Iris  of  Homer,  whose  delicate  tints 
and  gracious  outline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  into  the 
classical  mythology.  Study  the  Leto  of  Homer,  so  glorious,*  so 
mysterious,  and  so  pure,  who  outside  the  *^  Iliad  '*  passes  almost 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Observe  the  Apollo,  who  out  of  reverence  will 
not  fight  Poseidon  ;  f  the  Athen6,  who  refrains  from  visible  action 
when  on  her  uncle's  special  ground  in  Scherid  ;  |  the  incessant 
adjustments  effected  between  the  local  and  the  central  power.  In 
these  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  points  we  are  almost  forced  to 
see  how,  if  in  the  matter  of  the  Achaian  religion  it  was  not  given 
to  Homer  to  create,  yet  it  was  given  him  to  develop,  to  harmonize, 
and  to  modify.  There  was  one  power,  of  itself  a  vast  power,  of 
which  poets  then  had  a  monopoly  among  men,  and  Homer  among 
poets ;  the  power  of  record.  Within  proper  limits,  with  a  fine 
discernment  of  the  capacities  and  the  yearnings  of  his  race,  he 
could  afiix  the  stamp  of  perpetuity,  perhaps  could  even  sometimes 
pass  the  decree  of  oblivion  ;  and  could  by  the  exercise  of  his  gift 
impart  to  his  Olympian  scheme  interest,  beauty,  dignity,  that 
were  to  last  throughout  all  time,  even  when  he  did  not  minister 
directly  to  the  religious  wants  of  his  own  and  the  following 
generations. 

Through  long  and  obstinate  neglect  of  the  Homeric  Poems  as 
a  subject  of  independent  inquiry,  an  idea  requiring  large  correc- 
tion has  obtained  superficial  but  wide  acceptance  in  this  if  not  in 
other  countries  ;  that  the  religion  exhibited  in  the  Homeric 
Poems  subsisted  without  material  change  through  the  historic  age 
of  Greece,  and  also  corresponded,  in  all  that  was  material,  with 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  Italy  of  the  Romans,  and  which  was 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  overthrown  by  the  slowly-victorious 
advance  of  Christianity. 

Now,  in  truth,  the  religion  which  was  professed  from  the  days 
of  Homer,  and  which  dominated  the  entire  Greek  and  Roman 
periods,  if  taken  at  its  inception  and  at  its  ending,  was  and  was 

•  kpiHvdrfi  :  IK.  XIV..  827.  f  H..  XXL,  461.  I  Od.,  VL,  8S9. 
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not  the  samo  religion.  It  was  the  same  religion,  in  this  respect — 
that  at  no  epoch  during  that  course  of  over  fifteen  hundred  years 
was  there  a  general  or  palpable  breach  in  the  continuity  of  its 
traditions  ;  while  the  names  and  individualities  of  its  deities 
were  reputed  to  be  maintained.  But  it  was  not  the  same  in  so 
far  that  its  ethical  tone  had,  not  indeed  uniformly,  but  on  the 
whole  seriously,  declined ;  that  the  traces  visible  in  it  of  any 
primitive  monotheism  had  nearly  disappeared  ;  that  a  mass  of  new 
and  heterogeneous  matter  had  overhiid  it,  and  had  altered  the 
more  delicate  lines  of  its  features  ;  that  both  the  personal  charac- 
ters and  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  members  of  the 
thearchy  were  materially  tampered  with ;  and  that  it  had  become 
impossible  definitely  to  trace  home  to  their  several  birthplaces, 
by  historical  derivation,  the  multitudinous  elements  of  which  it 
was  compounded. 

But  the  Homeric  religion,  taken  as  a  whole,  exhibits  all  the 
notes  of  a  frcsli  formation.  The  ingredients  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, modified  perhaps  by  Homer's  genius,  and  each  allotted  to 
its  proper  place  in  his  system,  bear  upon  them  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  stamp  of  the  race,  the  country,  the  line  of  tradition, 
from  which  they  were  severally  derived.  We  can  thus  follow 
them,  at  the  least,  one  stage  nearer  to  their  first  form  by  treating 
them  according  to  what  may  be  termed  their  ethnographic  mark. 

And  this  process  is  aided,  as  well  as  certified,  by  the  large  and 
varied  illustrations  which  the  religions  of  Troas,  and  of  the  lands 
comprised  within  the  outer  geography  of  the  •'  Odyssey,"  supply 
for  clearing  our  ideas  of  the  great  Homeric  theanthropy  both  by 
comparison  and  by  contrast. 

It  may  properly  be  asked  how  the  present  inquiry  stands  related 
to  the  great  science  termed  that  of  comparative  religion.  The 
answer  is  tliat  it  is  strictly  an  investigation  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  comparative  religion ;  not,  however,  of  comparative  religion 
at  large,  but  with  reference  first  to  Homer  and  secondly  to 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew.  First,  noting  the  places  of  the 
several  divinities  in  the  Olympian  thearchy,  we  inquire  how  they 
come  by  those  places ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  niches  in  the 
Homeric  temple  were  in  all  likelihood  obtained  in  virtue  of  their 
actual  recognition  in  some  branch  or  other  of  the  popular  wor- 
ship ;  of  their  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the  factors  from  which 
the  Greek  nation  was  constructed.     In  referring,  then,  to  these 
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ethnical  factors,  we  at  once  work  out  an  important  chapter  of 
comparative  religion.  We  have  to  undertake  a  further  process  in 
the  same  branch  of  science  so  soon  as  we  follow  any  of  these  divin- 
ities^ in  time^  up  to  the  preexisteut  worships  of  the  Oreek  penin- 
sula ;  or^  in  both  time  and  place^  as  in  cases  like  those  of  Poseidon^ 
Artemis,  or  Aphrodite,  beyond  the  territorial  limit  of  the  lands 
under  the  sway  of  Agamemnon.  But  this  is  only  when  we  can 
trace  them  upwards  to  their  older  homes  in  virtue  of  suggestions 
furnished  by  the  materials  of  the  text. 

Within  these  limits,  so  far  as  I  can  discern,  is  confined  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Homeric  student.  To  examine  the  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  Homeric  divinities  and  those  of  other 
ancient  systems  without  limit  would  be  a  work  of  great  interest, 
but  of  wider  scope,  and  one  that  could  hardly  be  undertaken 
with  advantage  until  inquirers  shall  have  more  nearly  arrived  at 
common  conclusions  upon  the  religion  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Homeric  Poems,  and  when  considered  as  a  substantive  and  inde- 
pendent sphere  of  study.  The  natural  limit  of  our  subject  will 
thus  be  found  in  the  material  supplied  by  the  Poems,  combined 
with  that  which  was  anterior  to  but  associated  with  them. 

I  have  here  spoken  of  comparative  religion,  not  of  com- 
parative mythology.  The  use  of  this  latter  phrase,  if  it  be 
strictly  taken,  involves  ideas  which  appear  to  me  not  wholly  true, 
and  possibly  mischievous  with  reference  to  the  present  investiga- 
tion. If  mythology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  which  deals 
with  fable,  it  implies  that  in  ancient  religion  all  is  fabulous.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  word  religion  implies  the  contradictory  propo- 
sition :  for,  so  far  as  the  term  goes,  the  bond  between  earth  and 
heaven  which  it  declares  may  have  been  a  bond  of  purely  human 
manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  one  framed, 
as  the  races  of  civilized  man  have  hitherto  believed,  not  without 
some  special  dispensation  of  the  Deity.  So  that  the  phrase  I  use 
leaves  entirely  open  an  important  question,  which  ought  not  to  be 
prejudged,  but  held  in  reserve  for  consideration  upon  the  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  it  may  be  relevant.  If  we  find  that,  so  far  as  the 
proposed  inquiry  goes,  it  presents  to  us  signs  that,  like  the 
mechanical  arts,  religion  was  for  the  Greek  race  progressive,  and 
tended,  under  the  action  of  our  human  powers  as  they  now  exist, 
gradually  to  shake  off  its  impurities,  to  consolidate  its  principles, 
to  eleurate  its  aims,  and  to  establish  its  command  over  sentiment 
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and  life^  then  onr  inquiry  supplies  us  with  no  reason  to  refer  it, 
upon  internal  evidence,  to  a  superhuman  origin.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  should  perceive  in  itaproneness  to  assimilate  corrupt 
admixture,  and  to  decline  in  simplicity  of  structure  and  therewith 
of  moral  power  ;  if  it  is  found  to  be  from  the  past  that  the  rays 
of  light  proceed,  and  if  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  darken  as  we  advance,  then  we  shall  have  found  in 
human  experience  some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  fountain- 
head  of  religion  is  divine ;  as  it  seems  plain  that  man  never  could 
have  been  able  to  create  tliat  which  he  would  then  be  proved,  by 
the  evidence  of  facts,  to  have  been  unable  duly  to  conserve. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  further  explanations  on  the  inception 
of  the  religion  represented  in  Homer.  It  seems  to  be  plain  that, 
in  dealing  with  the  religion  which  is  found  in  Homer,  we  deal 
with  a  scheme  as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence.  The  ma- 
terials are  old,  but  the  combination  is  new.  The  worship  of  Di- 
onusos,  afterwards  so  largely  developed  in  Greece,  and  a  manifest 
element  of  its  practical  system,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  with  the 
use  of  terms  which  show  that  it  had  not  as  yet  established  itself  in 
the  popular  affections.*  The  worship  of  Aphrodite  is  described  as 
appertaining  especially  to  Cyprus,  with  Paphosf  for  its  centre,  and  it 
had  evidently  advanced  to  Cythere  ;t  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  within  the  Achaiau  borders.  The  transactions  in  the  island  of 
Ithaca,  as  they  are  detailed  in  the  '^  Odyssey,''  appear  to  show  us 
the  religion  of  the  place  in  a  state  of  actual  transition  from  an 
older  system  to  that  embodied  in  the  Poems.  The  Hellenic  fami- 
lies or  tribes,  as  distinguished  from  the  Pelasgian  or  other  prior 
inhabitants,  were  of  recent  arrival ;  and  even  the  families  associ- 
ated with  the  Phcnnician  name,  which  had  come  in  all  likelihood 
from  the  southeast,  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  four  or  five 
generations ;  so  that  there  had  not  been  a  very  long  time  for  re- 
ligious varieties  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  positions. 
The  splendid  presentation  of  them,  in  an  elaborately-constructed 
scheme,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  novel.  The  exterior  edges, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  original  factors  of  the  system  are  still  in  the 
main  discernible  ;  while  the  Olympian  summits  supply  its  working 
centre,  and  its  acknowledged  home. 

Because  it  is  so  associated  with  Mount  Olympos,  and  because 
it  is  desirable  to  give  a  name  to  the  present  subject  which  may 
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sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  the  unreduced  and  irreducible 
mass  of  traditions  afterwards  accumulated  during  a  long  and 
shifting  history,  I  have  called  it  the  Olympian  religion.  My 
account,  however,  of  the  religion  of  the  Poems  will  naturally 
include  the  important  illustrations  which  it  receives  from  beyond 
the  Hellenic  borders  in  such  portions  of  them  as  have  their  scene 
laid  in  foreign  lands,  and  as  are  consequently  in  natural  contact 
¥rith  the  traditions  of  other  races  and  nations. 

For  it  holds  good  universally,  I  believe,  in  early  times,  that 
each  differing  nation,  or  race,  or  combination  of  men  having  a 
standing  community  of  pursuit,  interest,  or  existence,  had  also 
its  own  distinct  religious  traditions.  If  so,  thefe  is  an  indissoluble 
connection  between  ethnography  and  comparative  religion.  And 
this  union  is  most  of  all  important  in  such  a  case  as  that  before 
us.  For  here  we  are  happy  in  being  able  both  to  note  the  prin- 
cipal component  parts  of  the  aggregate,  and  to  mark  them  by 
particulars  of  time  and  place:  as  in  astronomy  distances  are 
measured  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  ascertaining  a 
plurality  of  points,  so  these  schemes  of  religion  may,  by  the  light 
they  throw  on  one  another,  assist  us  in  establishing  their  common 
principles,  or  in  fixing  their  points  of  divergence,  or  in  tracing 
them  upwards  in  the  direction  of  a  common  origin. 

Although  Qjthnography  supplies  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
basis  of  the  Achaian  religion,  it  necessarily  forms  in  itself  the 
subject  of  a  separate  inquiry,  dependent  upon  tlie  collation  of  a 
multitude  of  particulars  taken  from  the  text  of  the  poems.  At 
present  we  can  only  adopt  and  apply  the  main  conclusion  to  which 
such  an  examination  leads.  It  establishes,  I  conceive,  by  conclu- 
sive evidence,  that  the  nation  which,  according  to  the '^  Iliad/' 
made  war  upon  Troy,  was  not  of  one  blood  like  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  but  was  essentially  composite.  Of  this  compound 
there  were  three  principal  ingredients. 

First,  there  was  the  race,  doubtless  including  varieties,  which 
formed  the  mass  and  groundwork  of  the  nation,  and  which,  in 
the  general  tradition  of  Greece,  passes  under  the  Pelasgian 
name.*  This  race  we  may  trace  through  the  "  Iliad"  by  its  sub- 
ordinate position ;  by  the  strength  of  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  mass  of  tlie  army  ;  by  the  signifi- 
cant use  of  personal   names  associated  with  industrial  pursuits ; 

«  e.  0.,  JE»c\i.,  "  Hiketides,"  286,  seqq. 
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and  by  the  association  of  this  name  in  particular  with  that  one  of 
the  three  established  national  designations  which  is  neither  archaic 
and  military  like  the  Danaan,  nor  aristocratic  like  the  Achaian 
name.  I  mean  the  Argeian  name,  which,  in  the  "  Iliad/'  has  a 
certain  affinity,  so  to  speak,  with  the  nXyj^e  ,*  or  rank  and  file,  of 
the  army,  and  which  by  etymological  derivation  probably  points 
to  occupations  purely  agricultural. 

Next  to  this  in  date  we  have  to  place  the  Phoenician  element ; 
numerically  small,  but  socially  and  intellectually  powerful.    There 
is  even  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Poet  recognized  this  ele- 
ment as  one  of  the  twin  sources  from  which  he  drew  the  com- 
manding characters  of  his  protagonists  ;t  and  that,  if  Achilles 
was  his  authentic  model  of  the  Hellenic  hero,  Odysseqs  represented 
for  him  that  form  of  the  heroic  character  which  has  a  Phoenician 
basis.     The  notes  of  Phoenician  association  supplied  by  him  are 
numerous  ;  and  they  extend  to  several  of  the  worships  indicated 
in  the  Poems  ;  to  tliose  in  particular  of  Poseidon,  Hermes,  and 
Aphrodit(^.    It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Phoenician  name  in  Homer  includes  all  that  came  into  the  penin- 
sula with  and  tlirough  the  Phoenician  navigators. 

The  third  great  ethnical  ingredient  which  may  have  supplied 

the  poet  with  materials  for  his  Olympian  system  was  furnished  by 

that  higher  race  which  supervened  upon  the  older  inhabitants  of 

the  Greek  peninsula.     Of  this  race,  at  the  period  of  the  Poems, 

the  main  seat  is  in  a  part  of  Thessaly.     Its  type   is  enlarged  into 

a  colossal  image  in  the  character  of  Achilles  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 

especially  associated  by  Homer   with  the  Hellenic  name.  J     The 

materials  of  detailed  proof,  in  this  third  department  of  the  case, 

are  more  scanty  than  in  the  two   wliich  have  previously  been 

mentioned.  They  may  be  said  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  solemn 

prayer  of  Achilles  in  Book  XVI.  of  the  *'  Iliad. ^'   But  while  the 

particulars,  as  to  religion  at  least,  are  meagre,  the  presence  of  this 

higher  factor  is  undeniable,  and  arguments  of  high  probability 

•  11..  II..  488;  XV.,  295. 

\  See  ••  Phoenician  Afflnitlca  of  Ithaca/*   In  Nineteenth  Century  for  AnROSt,  1889. 

111..  II-»^l-^85-  Tho  geojfraphical  and  ethnological  particulara,  which  throw 
BO  much  light  on  the  religious  indications  of  the  Poems,  can  only  In  this  paper  he 
iriven  summarily  as  results.  The  grounds  for  my  conclusions  in  these  departments 
have  been  stated  by  mo  more  largely  in  former  works  :  **  Studies  on  Homer  and  his 
Afffi"  <1858)  Vol.  I.  (but  the  statements  of  this  earlier  work  require  considerable  oar- 
(Stlon);  "'juventus  Mundl"  (1889).  chapters  IIL-VL.  and  "Homerio  Primer" 
(lg78),  chapter  VIL 
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indicate  its  important  share  in  the  office  of  supplying  the  mate 
rials  for  the  Olympian  fabric.  For  there  is^  as  we  shall  find^  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  the  Poems  which  absolutely  refuses  associa- 
tion either  with  the  Pelasgian  or  the  Phoonician  systems  of  relig- 
ion. The  most  remarkable  portion  of  it  is  connected  with  the 
characters  of  Athene  and  Apollo  ;  but  it  embraces  a  number  of 
varied  points,  and  the  whole  of  it  concurs  in  admitting  only  one 
rational  explanation.  Like  a  relationship  established  by  likeness 
of  feature,  these  particulars,  unlike  anything  that  we  find  either 
in  the  indigenous  religions  or  in  those  imported  by  or  through 
the  Phoenicians,  require  us  to  search  for  their  parentage  elsewhere. 
They,  indeed,  bear  a  strong  intrinsic  resemblance  to  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  traditions,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Oenesis,  as  well  as  to  other  occasional  portions  of  the  old  tradi- 
tionary religions. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  we  shall  have 
to  inquire,  at  the  proper  stage  of  our  inquiry,  how  far  and  in 
what  particulars  the  grounds  can  now  be  traced  for  the  opinion  of 
Herodotos  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  as  connected  with  the 
names  of  the  divinities,  was  largely  derived  from  that  of  Egypt. 
A  field  more  abundantly  fruitful  is  offered  by  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, which  record  matter  not  within  the  compass  of  the  inquiries 
effected  by  the  father  of  history,*  and  establish  at  a  large  number 
of  points  a  probable  or  almost  certain  connection  between  Olym- 
pian ideas  and  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  originals. 

We  have  also  indications,  in  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  as 
to  not  less  than  three  forms  of  the  religions  outside  of  Greece, 
and  contemporary  with  the  Poems.     Tliese  are  : 

1.  The  religion  of  Troas. 

2.  The  Poseidon  worship,  in  a  portion  of  the  outer  zone  of  the 
''  Odyssey.'' 

3.  The  Helios  worship,  in  another  portion  of  the  outer  zone. 
But  it  is  necessary  all  along  to  carry  with  us  the  recollection 

of  the  intense  nationalism  of  Homer,  which  was  the  probable 
cause  of  his  universal  silence  on  the  derivation  from  abroad  of 
whatever  in  his  time  was  or  had  become  Achaian,  whether  in  arts 
or  institutions,  in  descent  or  in  religion.  We  need  not,  however, 
suppose  him  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  consideration  in 
his  references  to  worships  contemporary  and  avowedly  situated  in 
a  foreign  land.     But  with  reference  to  whatever  he  gives  us  as  a 
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portion  of  Greek  life  or  history,  we  find  onrselyes  placed  by  him  in 

a  sort  of  cul  de  sac,  which  leads  ns  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 

furnishes  no  farther  passage.      When  we   find   that   his  great 

families  had  only  been  on  the  ground  for  a  limited  time,  and  that 

certain  Olympian  worships  had  also  a  modem  character,  we  haye 

to  look  elsewhere  for  their  origin.     But  we  have  either  to  extract 

from  Homer,  as  it  were  by  cross-examination,  what  he  probably 

had  no  intention  to  tell  us,  or  else  to  rely  npon   similitudes 

established  by  foreign  archaeology  and  history  for  so  much  of 

knowledge  as  we  can  authentically  obtain  of  the  exotic  sources 

of  the  Olympian  religion. 

W.  £.  Oladstokb. 

[to  bx  oontinued.] 
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CONSUMPTION  AT  HEALTH  RESORTS. 

DuBiNO  a  recent  viBit  to  the  hotels  in  the  Adirondacks  and  many  other 
health  resorts  in  this  country,  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  slight  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  prevention  of  the  commonicability  of  consumption,  which 
physicians  now  consider  an  established  fact.  Many  of  my  friends  and 
patients  have  told  me  that  while  visiting  these  resorts  they  could  not  help 
feeling  nervous  about  catching  consumption  when  they  saw  so  many  persons 
around  them  suffering  from  this  disease. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  public  to  be  placed 
in  possession  of  some  definite  information  on  this  subject,  which  will  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  Judge  intelligently  of  the  possibilities  of  infection, 
and  by  their  influence  to  insure  that  the  proper  precautions  are  taken  to 
make  it  quite  safe  to  inhabit  the  buildings  and  occupy  the  rooms  their  unfort- 
unate consumptive  brethren  have  used. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  by  the  medical  profession  that  consumption 
is  caused  by  a  specific  agent,  which  if  implanted  in  suitable  soil  will  multi- 
ply, develop,  and  produce  the  condition  known  as  consumption.  This  agent 
is  called  the  bacillus  of  consumption,  and  is  a  minute  rod-shaped  body  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  numerous  families  of  bacteria.  It  is  a  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  microscope.  Its  development  and  entire  life-history  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  are  well  known.  It  has  been  proved  by  many  observers 
that  the  bacilli,  if  injected  into  animals,  will  produce  consumption ;  a  like 
result  will  be  produced  if  they  are  allowed  to  inhale  air  or  take  food  contain- 
ing the  bacilli.  No  direct  experiments  could,  of  course,  be  made  to  prove  that 
this  communlcability  extended  to  the  human  race ;  nevertheless,  a  wonderful 
combination  of  circumstances  has  arisen  which  makes  it  almost  a  certainty 
that  this  Is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  effected  in  the  same  ways. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  entire  civilized  world  was  filled  with 
anticipation  and  wonder  by  Dr.  Koch*s  discovery  for  the  cure  of  consump- 
tion. Nothing  in  medicine  or  surgery  ever  created  so  much  excitement,  and 
hope  was  entertained  that  at  last  the  disease  which  causes  about  one-fifth  of 
the  deaths  of  the  human  race  had  found  its  master,  and  in  future  would 
be  robbed  of  all  its  terrors.  In  the  early  days  of  this  "  craze  **  the  celebrated 
German  physician.  Professor  Virchow,  warned  the  profession  against  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  this  remedy,  as  he  believed  that,  in  place  of  curing  the  suf- 
ferers from  consumption,  it  disseminated  the  disease  through  the  body  and 
hastened  its  course.  He  was  immediately  accused  of  jealousy  of  Koch,  and 
the  craze  and  injection  went  on.  At  this  time  the  composition  of  the  Koch 
remedy  was  known  only  to  a  few  physicians  In  Germany,  and  the  physicians 
in  other  countries  depended  entirely  on  their  faith  in  Koch,  who  had  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability  and  truth.  As  soon  as  Virchow*s 
opinion  became  known,  a  few  observers  endeavored  to  prove  the  truth  or 
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fallacy  of  his  statement,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  added  their  warn- 
ings to  that  of  Vinhow.    There  waa  an  immediate  reaction  when  this  was 
anuunnced ;  for  eyery  physician  began  to  have  fears,  when  he  learned  that 
Koch*s  remedy  was  the  product  of  the  bacillus  of  consumption,  that  possibly 
he  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  in  resorting  to  its  use.    Subsequent  events 
have  proved  the  truth  of  this  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  few  physicians 
who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  cure  for  consumption ;  but  its  discovery 
and  use  have  suggested  strongly  the  possibility  of  inoculating  consumption. 
That  consumption  can  be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals  by  causing 
them  to  inhale  air  imprecated  with  bacilli.  I  have  already  said,  has  been 
proved  by  experience.    To  repeat  these  experiments  on  the  human  subject  is 
impracticable,  but  one  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  disease  was  unquestion- 
ably taken  by  inhalation.    Tappenier  was  making  some  experimenta  on  the 
p^^ssibility  of  communicating  consumption  to  dogs  by  causing  them  to  inhale 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room  impregnated  with  its  bacillL    His  servant,  a  man 
forty  years  old,  and  free  from  all  hereditary  or  personal  taint,  had  been  cau- 
tionevi  against  entering  this  impregnated  room.    But  in  a  spirit  of  bravado 
he  did  so  uiany  times.    He  was  taken  sick,  and  after  an  illness  of  fourteen 
weoks  died;  on  |Kx<t-mortem  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  the 
same  fonu  v>f  consumpt  ion  as  the  dogs  that  died  from  exposure  in  the  chamber. 
Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  case  of  the  Fugeans,  amongst  whom 
consuiiipr ion  was  unknown  until  a  missionary  and  his  wife  went  to  reside 
then\    The  latter  was  siitfering  from  consumption.    She  took  some  of  the 
chi'dren  fnnn  their  sivage  state  and  clothed  them  and  did  all  she  could  to 
educate  them.    Af*er  a  short  time  acute  consumption  developed  amongst 
these  children  and  many  died:  but  not  a  single  case  occurred  amongst  the 
children  who  remained  in  tlieir  savage  surroundings. 

Many  similar  instances  could  l>e  reported  from  medical  literature,  were 
this  the  pn^jvr  place  to  do  it.  The  accumulation  of  such  evidence  is  becom- 
ing so  griMt  tliat  every  physician  of  exix^rience  feels  forced  to  share  the  belief 
in  the  coninuinicability  of  consumption.  There  are  also  few  physicians  who 
have  n»n  had  one  or  more  oasos  that  for  years  they  have  thought  had  been 
contnu'ied  in  this  way.  One  reastMi  why  this  fact  of  communication  from 
one  to  another  cannot  IxMiiv^re  closely  followed  up  by  physicians  is  that 
patients  ehangi*  their  places  of  residence  and  their  physicians  so  frequently 
that  it  i*t  inipossiMo  to  obtain  that  detail  of  the  life-histories  which  will  con- 
ned" i  them  together. 

How  vUe  than  by  comnmnlcation  are  we  to  account  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  ronsinnpl ion  anu>ngst  savage  nations,  where  this  disease  was  unknown 
before  civili.-ed  ivople began  to  visit  them?  This  is  true  of  our  own  Amer- 
iean  Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  iVntral  Africa,  and  many  other  people. 
Intermarrying,  or  any  other  condition  which  might  make  hereditary  trans- 
mission a  possible  canst\  certainly  could  not  account  for  its  rapid  progress. 
Hesitles,  some  of  the  best  observers  and  investigators  believe  that  consump- 
tion is  not  hereditary,  atul  there  is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view. 

With  such  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  inhalinc  the  bacilli,  the  question 


aft  «*r  cough  I  UK.     *iii.-.t « -- ..-,    __.-._    _ , 

but  wnt-n  \\  drills  an«l  Invomes  dib*t,  it  is  bl,»wn  about,  and  it  is  in  this  form 
that  it  becomes  dangerous. 
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That  this  is  tme  can  easily  be  proved  by  examining  the  dost  or  scrapings 
from  the  waOs  or  fomitore  of  a  room  which  has  been  occupied  by  a  con- 
snmptiye.  They  will  contain  the  bacilli,  and  if  inoculated  into  animals,  or 
If  animals  are  made  to  inhale  them,  they  will  produce  consumption.  Some 
Idea  of  the  number  of  bacilli  which  each  sufferer  must  dispose  of  can  be 
formed  from  an  observation  made  by  Heller.  He  estimated  on  a  slide  under 
the  microscope  1,000,000  germs  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  the  sputa  of  a  con- 
■umptiye;  and  from  this  he  further  estimated  that  300,000,000  bacilli  were 
thrown  out  at  each  expectoration.  This  I  think  rather  high ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  t<he  number  thrown  out  at  each  successful  cough  is  very  great. 

Why  some  people  contract  consumption  while  others  subjected  to  the 
same  exposure  escape,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  say  definitely.  We  only 
know  that  consumption  follows  the  law  of  all  diseases,  and  that  it  has  a 
power  of  selection  and  needs  a  suitable  soil  in  which  to  implant  itself. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  evidence  of  the  communicability  of 
consumption  from  one  person  to  another  is  very  strong.  The  conditions 
necessary  for  this  communication  have  also  been  shown.  It  should,  there- 
fore, not  be  diiBcult  to  answer  the  query  so  often  made.  How  can  consump- 
tion be  avoided  by  those  who  are  susceptible  to  its  bacilli? 

JYrs/— Every  physician  who  has  patients  suffering  from  consumption 
should  instruct  them  wherein  the  danger  lies  to  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves ;  for  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  consumptive  to  reinfect  himself  by  un- 
cleanly habits.  Ck)nsumptive8  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  proper  disposal  of  the  sputa,  and  effectual  means  should  be  employed  to 
prevent  its  conversion  into  dust. 

Second—The  proprietors  of  hotels  in  health  resorts  for  these  guests 
should  add  two  or  three  rules  to  the  ones  they  have  already  posted  in  their 
bedrooms,  and  I  can  safely  leave  them  to  the  imagination.  Suitable  cuspidors 
should  also  be  provided,  which  should  contain  anon-smelling  disinfectant, 
and  they  should  be  emptied  and  cleansed  morning  and  evening  regularly. 
It  should  be  made  imperative  and  stand  as  an  unwritten  law  that  cuspidors 
should  always  be  used.  The  bedding  or  any  other  linen  about  the  room 
should  be  removed  and  cleansed  before  any  sputa  on  it  could  become  dry. 
When  a  guest  leaves  the  hotel,  the  walls,  floor  or  carpet,  and  furniture  of  the 
room  he  occupied  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth.  This  would  be  little 
more  trouble  than  the  present  method  of  dusting  and  cleaning  the  room, 
and  would  take  really  no  more  time.  Most  of  the  bacilli  would  in  this  way  be 
removed  from  the  room,  and  a  new  guest  would  enter  it  without  danger. 

Free  ventilation  should  also  be  amply  provided  for.  All  such  precautions 
are  carried  out  In  hospitals  and  places  where  consumptives  reside  which  are 
under  medical  supervision,  and  this  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
remarkable  escape  from  consumption  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  In  these 
Institutions.  The  best  Adirondack  hotels  at  the  present  time  do  carry  out 
some  of  these  suggestions,  but  still  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  part 
the  general  public  should  take  in  this  matter  of  precaution  is,  by  the  force 
of  their  opinion  to  make  it  absolutely  Imperative  that  proprietors  of  hotels 
in  health  resorts  for  consumptives  should  take  the  precautions  referred  to, 
so  as  to  meet  the  prevailing  belief  in  the  communicability  of  consumption. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  unduly  alarm  the  public,  but  simply  to 
bring  to  their  appreciation  the  position  they  occupy  towards  this  interesting 
and  important  subject.  Their  position  is  clearly  this :  that  while  the  great 
mi^Jority  can   expose   themselves  with  perfect  safety  to  the  possibility 
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of  Infaal  Ing  the  bacilli  of  c«nsnmpt  ion.  there  iire  othen  wfao  would  be  nuiniBg 
some  risk.  With  this  knoTrledge  In  our  possession  and  bba  niE-ins  in  our 
power  of  reducing  tbo  daiiKer  to  a  minimum,  it  Isplaiutf  thedulyoFeverj- 
bodf  to  assist  In  making  these  suggestions  operntivc.  When  this  is  done, 
there  van  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  number  of  couaumpilve  cases  will  be  fay 
materiall)'  lessened. 

Waltkb  F.  Coafprll,  H.  IK 


HENRY  CLAY  ON  NATIONAUZING  THE  TKLEGRAPR 
The  correapondcDce,  note-books,  and  priTat«  papers  at  Allk«d  Vail  hare 
lately  been  deposited  In  tbe  National  Muaeam  at  Wasbiogtoti.  Mr.  V'aU 
was  the  iuTentor,  In  connectioa  with  Professor  S.  P.  B,  Mom^ot  tlieelcrtrir 
telegraph,  and  It  was  hia  mecbanica]  knowledge  and  Invenl.lro  geniaa  Ibat 
gave  practical  shape  to  Professor  Morse's  ideas.  Vail  was  assoclaMd  with 
Morse  oa  bis  partner,  and  bis  money  constructed  the  first  available  Uor»« 
lastnuuent  and  brought  about  lU  eibibitlou  before  Congress. 

These  Vail  papers  show  that  Vail  was  a  partner  of  Morse  Id  Invcntlrn 
brain  and  push,  as  well  as  lo  money.  They  exhibit  bundreds  of  bU  own 
drawings  designed  for  the  Improvement  of  the  telegraph,  and  bla  note  books 
sparkle  with  suggestions.  It  was  he  who  exhibited  the  uachlno  betora 
Congress  in  connection  with  Mocse  in  1633,  and  It  was  he  who  received  the 
first  message  over  the  wires  after  tbey  were  built  from  Waalilngtoa  to 
Baltimore.  In  hia  papers  may  be  read  the  whole  history  of  the  arigln  of  the 
telegraph,  and  tbe  correspondence  includes  many  letters  from  notol  mm  aa 
to  its  use  and  its  probable  effect  upon  business  and  the  couutry.  SotDo  of 
these  deal  with  the  question  of  tbe  government  control  of  the  telegraph  arid 
show  that  tbe  sentiments  both  of  Che  inventorsand  of  the  greater  slateamea 
of  the  time  were  In  favor  of  the  United  StAles  Government  ownlnn  and 
operating  tbe  new  invention.  This  opinion  was  genenlly  expressed  at  the 
time  tbe  lelcgrapb  was  Srst  shown  to  tbe  C'Dngreasioual  Comuiltt««oaCom. 
nierce  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Mr.  Vail's  letter  des«ribUig  UilaczhlU- 
tion  has  never  been  published.    It  Is  wrlllen  to  his  father  and  Isas  toDowa: 


"  Mcseiu.  8.  Vail  &,  Son  ; 

"TbeCommllteo  onCotntnerco  havejaat  wltae«s«d  the  npentioo  uf  ihn  maahlna 
with  entire  saClBfacUon,  and  the  effiicl  which  II  iiruduod.  I  tlilnk,  ti  tbe  roniruiiDu- 
or  sacoeaa  In  our  oh}«ot.  Tbsj' have  just  left  the  room  after  glvliis  FrafoHorU, 
lEutractloDB  how  to  proceed,  and  thoy  spaak  of  It  as  a  Bsrloii*  thltiK  wbcUiar  Uw 
Borernmont  takeltonder  Umlr  ootitrul,  or  oorporallODt.  Mr.  Smith,  tbe  Qhalirnan, 
■aid  It  would  do  iniDieniv  lalnhlof  It  It  worn  not  nadnt  the  itDTemmuat.  Tbey 
advlaed  Pntfeuor  M.  toinvlleall  of  tbe  niemtMrsot  OinsreaK  and  headi  of  depart- 
meoUl  to  wllneas  the  opnratioa  of  ths  maoblne  prior  lo  Introdaclas  tlto  aub)«ist 
before  the  Hou*e^  Tbis  course  will  be  taken  fay  as.  1  have  i>n\..ilnl  ii|im  i'mici 
Ror  H.  to  me  the  dlutluuary  which  be  has  done  with  co(tii>li  i .  .  <  ,,, 

DBcd  tbii  nliihabet.  It  would  hare  bMn  a  dllferant  storf.    1  <  <  ., 

Hive  DP  tbe  alphatiet  until  tbo  tost  hour,  so  reJuotant  wo^  i.  1 1 

be  to  try  H  eircnil  frfm  PLIIadelphIa  to  Nvn- YorK.    Then 

thtok  thsl  would  be  beat,  and  Professor  M.  Is  to  ^vo  hh  |<: 

nil  1  enn  UDW  KD  I  frar  I  wtll  iiullmahle  to  loavn  thia  Wwk     ,  i 

am  Iwiklng  ovaj  day  for  a  l^llor  from  yon  with  m«aii-. 

dollan.  halt  of  Mblcb  I*  specie  and  nhicb  1  do  not  lri>l>  in 

wu  ID  mi  iipronr  all  day  yuttnrdsy  uivn  a  roBOlatlua  wM  '■  .  -.lu 
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aoooont  of  a  letter  In  the  C.  and  En.  of  New  York,  charging  one  of  the  members 
with  taking  compensation  for  palling  the  strings  with  the  government.  It  is  now 
generaUj  nnderstood  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  from  Maine.  I  will  write  again 
as  eoon  as  there  is  anything  happens  which  will  interest  yon.  Now  70a  must  act 
and  now  yon  mnst  enable  me  to  act.  If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  stay  two  weeks,  I 
most  stay,  although  I  would  rather  return  as  soon  as  possible.  Give  my  love  to 
Mother,  Mary,  Sarah.  Dr.,  and  the  children.   I  remain, 

**  Yours  aflbctionately,         "  Alfred  Vail." 

Six  years  after  this  letter  was  written  a  telegraph  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  had  been  completed.  It  worked  well,  sorpriaing 
every  one  in  Washing^n  by  announcing  Henry  Clay  aa  nominated  for  the 
Preeidency  by  the  Whig  convention  in  Baltimore,  hours  before  the  news  ar- 
rived in  the  ordinary  way,  and  on  May  24,  in  the  chamber  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  famous  first  public  despatch,  **  What  hath  God 
wrought,**  was  penned  by  Miss  Annie  Ellsworth,  the  daughter  of  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  was  sent  over  the  wires  to  Baltimore,  where 
Bfr.  Vail  received  it. 

At  this  time  the  inventors  still  hoped  that  the  government  would  pur- 
chase and  assume  the  control  of  the  telegraph,  but  no  movement  was  made 
by  Congress  to  that  effect.  A  few  months  later  the  owners  of  the  invention 
received  an  offer  of  $200,000  for  it,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  was  con- 
ditional on  the  consent  of  Alfred  Vail.  When  Vail  received  notice  of  this 
f^t  in  August,  1844,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay  telling  him  of  this 
othr  and  asking  his  advice.  After  stating  that  he  believed  that  the  general 
government  should  have  the  refusal  of  the  telegraph,  he  says  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  sale  has  been  left  with  him  and  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
He  then  goes  on  as  follows : 

'*  Having  been  personally  and  daily  engaged  in  experimenling,  and  my  mind 
with  every  day's  experience  expanding  with  the  progress  and  the  development  of 
the  telegraph,  I  have  taken  a* broader  view  of  the  subject  and  its  results  than  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon  it  the  more  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  destined  to  have  and  to  exert  a  greater  amount  of 
moral  infiuenne  upon  the  oommunity,  if  under  proper  guidance,  than  any  discovery 
in  this  or  any  other  psbt  o^e  of  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  con- 
trolled by  vicious  and  designing  men,  possessed,  so  to  speak,  of  the  attribute,  or, 
rather,  of  the  faculty  of  ubiquity,  what  amount  of  evil  may  they  not  inflict  upon 
that  same  community  in  a  political,  moral,  and  in  fact  in  every  point  of  view  that 
can  be  conceived  of  I  The  questions  upon  which  1  ask  advice  are  :  Whether  or  not 
the  government  should  have  the  refusal ;  and  the  probability  of  the  government's 
taking  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  more  patriotism  than  my  neighbors,  and  I  believe  I 
look  to  my  own  interests  cloeely,  as  every  man  should  do,  and  I  profess  to  have  an 
innate  and  abiding  sense  of  duty  and  care  for  the  prosperity  of  my  country  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  liberties  we  ei^oy,  which  every  man  should  possess  whose  privilege 
It  is  to  live  under  such  a  government  as  ours. 

*'  The  questions  are  propounded  and  the  opinion  solicited  for  myself  alone,  for 
my  own  satisfaction  before  I  act  in  the  premises,  subject  to  any  puggostion  you  may 
be  pleased  to  communicate.  Should  I  have  transcended  the  bounds  of  propriety  in 
making  the  appeal,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  humble  individaal  whose  observa- 
tion of  passing  events  has  led  him  to  esteem  you  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  ascribe 
ttto  the  profound  respect  of 

'*  Your  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Altrbd  Vail," 

To  this  Henry  Clay  replied  in  an  autograph  letter,  in  which  he  expresses 
hhiiHftlf  in  favor  of  the  government  owning  the  telegraph,  but  insinuates 
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the  difficulty  of  getting  Congress  to  make  any  appropriation  for  it.    I  copy 

Mr.  Clay*s  letter.    It  reads: 

**  Ashland,  10  Sept^,  ISIi. 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Absence  from  homo  and  the  pressure  of  a  most  burdensome  conespond- 
encc  have  delayed  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
151  h  ultimo.    I  should  be  most  happy  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  response  to 
your  iiKpiiries  respecting  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  but  I  fear  I  can  say 
nothing  that  will  in  the  least  benefit  you.    Assuming  the  success  of  your  ex- 
periments, it  is  quit«  manifest  that  i.  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence  on 
the  business  affairs  of  society.    In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  they  will 
be  able  to  monopolize  intelligence  and  to  perform  the  greatest  operations  in 
commerce  and  other  departments  of  business.    I  think  such  an  engine  ought 
to  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  government,  but  that  object  can- 
not l>e  accomplished  without  an  appropriation  of  Congress  to  purchase  the 
right  of  the  invention.    With  respect  to  the  practicability  of  procuring  such 
an  appropriation  from  a  body  governed  by  such  various  views,  both  of  con- 
gtitutional  power  and  expediency,  you  are  quite  as  competent  to  Judge  as  I 
ami    As  the  session  of  that  body  is  now  nigh  at  hand,  I  submit  to  you 
whether  it  would  not  1x2  advisable  to  ofTer  your  right  to  it  l)ef(Mre  you  dispose 
of  it  to  a  private  company  or  to  individuals.    If  I  understand  the  progress  of 
your  experiment,  it  has  been  attended  with  further  and  satisfactory  demon- 
strations since  the  adjournment  of  Conj^ress.    I  am, 

*'  Respectfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
•*  To  Alfred  Vail,  Ksq,  "  H.  Clay." 

These  letters  are  only  a  few  of  a  large  number  of  all  kinds  and  from 
many  eminent  people.  The  whole  correspondence  Ls  full  of  strange  and 
interesting  matter.  It  shows  in  a  beautiful  light  the  character  of  Alfred 
Vail,  and  demonntrates,  in  the  words  of  Amos  Kendall,  who  knew  both  in- 
ventors intimately,  that  when  justice  is  done  the  name  of  Alfred  Vail  will 
stand  associated  with  that  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  history  and  intro- 
duction into  public  use  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

Frank  G.  Carpenteb. 


VALUES  AXD  WAGES  IX  MEXICO. 

Tbe  Norte,  a  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  referring  to  my  arti- 
cle on  "  Wa^es  in  Mexico,"  which  appeared  in  The  North  American  Rb- 
VIEW  for  January,  in  which  I  stated  that  the  wages  of  field  laborers  range  in 
Chihuahua  from  Wi  cents  to  25  cento  maximum,  says  that  they  are  not  ao 
low,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  state  is  perhaps  one  of  those  in  Mexico 
where  field  hands  and  workmen  in  general  are  better  paid.  The  wages  of 
field  laborers  there,  the  Norte  says,  vary  from  37^  cento  minimum  to  «2, 
the  latter  being  the  sum  paid  to  cowboys  who  furnish  their  mounts. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  it  is  said,  wages  in  general,  and 
especially  those  paid  to  the  poorest  classes  of  laborers,  have  had  a  remark- 
able advance,  which  has  Iwen  maintained,  with  a  tendency  to  a  further  rise 
rather  than  a  fall.  For  insUnce,  bricklayers  get  at  least  $1.25  per  day,  while 
a  foreman  bricklavcr  gets  $H  per  day.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  wrvant  for  less 
than  $10  a  month,  besides  l)oard,  and  other  laborers  are  paid  on  the  aame 
Bcale.  The  data  I  published  were  furnished  to  me  by  the  ofliclals  of  the  Hex- 
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lean  GrOTeniment,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  obtahi  correct  information  on 
the  subject,  and  represented  the  average  wages  in  the  different  counties  of 
the  state ;  but  if  wages  are  higher  in  Chihuahua  than  stated,  it  will  only 
strengthen  the  substance  of  my  article. 

In  confirmation  of  the  data  contained  in  the  article  I  will  quote  from 
the  list  of  current  prices  of  Mexican  products  which  appears  in  the  (Official 
Journal  of  the  Federal  Government  of  Mexico,  of  December  15,  1891,  the 
inice  of  Skfanega  of  com,  equivalent  to  about  two  bushels,  in  different  parts 
of  that  country : 


At  Tepic  (Territory  of  Tepic) $1.87 

At  Guadalajara  (Jalisco)       $2.25  to     2.50 
At  Cuatzingo  (Mexico) 3.50 


At  AUende  (Chihuahua) $i.50 

At  Alamos  (Sonora) G.50 

At  Culiacan  (Sinaloa) 11.00 


This  remarkable  difference  in  prices  Is  noticed  on  some  other  grains  and 
piroduce,  such  as  beans,  chickpeas,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  each  locality,  and  especially  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  rain,  which  naturally  affects  the  crops,  and  also  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication and  the  consequent  high  freights.  Prices  would  find  their  level 
if  grain  could,  for  instance,  bo  carried  profitably  from  the  places  where  it  is 
abundant  to  those  where  the  crops  have  failed  or  been  poor.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs, however,  shows  the  great  chances  which  Mexico  offers  to  business  men. 

M.  Romero. 

FLYING-MACUINES. 

**  Does  the  leetle,  cbatterin'.  sabsy  wren. 
No  biKKer'n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men  t '*— Trowbridge. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  man  from  flying,  like  the  eagle  of  the  Alps 
or  the  condor  of  the  Andes,  except  his  want  of  inventive  skill ;  and  if  the 
signs  be  true,  this  will  not  very  much  longer  prevent  the  desired  consumma- 
tion. Nature  has  not  given  man  wings ;  neither  has  she  given  him  fins,  yet 
he  outstrips  the  strongest  of  the  finny  tribes  in  traversing  the  deep  ;  she  has 
not  given  him  weapons,  yet  he  vanquishes  the  fiercest  warriors  of  the  forest 
and  jungle ;  she  does  not  protect  him  from  cold  or  heat,  yet  he  is  neighbor 
both  to  the  polar  bear  and  the  tropical  elephant. 

There  is  no  miracle  in  the  swallow's  arrowy  flight ;  it  only  applies  the 
well-known  laws  of  dynamics.  Darius  Green's  logic  was  good  so  far  as  it 
went.    The  trouble  was  not  that 

•*  The  bluebird  and  phoebe 
Are  sniarler'n  we  be," 
or  that 

"  the  bat 
Had  KOt  more  brains  than's  in  his  hat," 

but  that  his  brains  did  not  work  long  and  hard  enough  over  the  problem  of 

flying. 

Man  may  equal  and  even  surpass  the  swallow  in  speed,  but  he  can 
never  possess  the  swallow's  perfect  command  of  his  movements  in  the  air, 
to  curvet  and  turn  at  sharp  angles  like  a  ray  of  light  from  opposing  mirrors. 
Three  physical  laws  preclude  such  a  possibility. 

First — The  time  required  for  the  production,  change  in  direction,  or  over- 
coming of  motion,  is  iuvcrsoly  as  the  mass  moved. 

Second — The  relative  strength  of  a  body,  whether  to  resist  or  to  exert 
force,  diminishes  with  its  magnitude. 

Third — The  relative  sustaining  effect  of  moving  air  upon  a  body  dimin- 
ishes with  the  magnitude  of  the  body. 

The  smallest  material  thino:  in  existence  is  the  ultimate  atom.  This  has 
inflnite  strength—i.  c,  it  is  capable  of  resisting  an  infinite  stress,  and  ia 
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therefore  capable  of  receiving  and  imparting,  unchanged  Itaelt  any  fom 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.    The  next  smallest  thing  is  the  molecnle,  which  no 
power  leas  than  chemical  affinity  can  disintegrate.  A  single  pair  of  moleeuleb 
held  together  by  the  maximum  power  of  cohesion.  Is  the  next  strongest  tUng 
in  existence.    As  the  number  of  cohering  molecules  increases,  the  mora 
easily  does  the  mass  yield  to  a  disintegrating  force.    Thus,  the  littie  wooden 
bridge  which  will  sustain  a  hundred  times  its  weight  without  beadii^ 
perceptibly,  if  enlarged  indefinitely  will  fall  apart  of  its  own  weight,  and  the 
child's  paper  boat,  which  rides  triumphantly  on  the  miniature  lake  inabs^ 
if  increased  in  all  its  dimensions  would  collapse  In  a  shapeless  »fi«iMt.  The 
only  way  in  which  wo  can  conceive  of  Gulliver's  Brobdingnags  as  possible  ii 
by  supposing  that  the  size  of  the  atoms  of  which  they  w«re  composed  was 
great  in  proportion  to  their  bodies.    Under  lilce  conditions  only  could  the 
roc  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  sail  the  air  like  the  eagle  of  reality. 

But  even  then  the  gigantic  bird  would  have  a  harder  task  to  perfonn 
than  the  eagle,  jtist  as  the  eagle  has  a  harder  task  tlian  the  swallow,  nnloM 
the  atrial  atoms  themselves  wereenlan^,  and  their  sustaining  power,  when 
in  motion  as  wind,  were  thereby  increi»ed  in  the  same  proportion. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  man  will  never  poise  himself  in  the  air  like  the 
dragon-fly,  nor  zigzag  through  it  tike  the  swallow.  Nevertheless,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  he  should  not,  some  fine  Fourth  of  July, 

astonish 

"  the  nation 
An'  all  creation 
By  flyin'  over  the  celebration,** 

if  he  can  only  devise  a  motor,  with  the  necessary  accessories,  which  will  not 
add  too  much  to  his  own  weight.  But  even  great  additional  weight  will  not 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  provided  a  sufficiently  rapid  motion  can  be 
attained. 

It  takes  time  for  the  greatest  power  to  move  the  smallest  mass ;  that  b 
to  say,  if  a  force  wore  applied  for  only  an  instant  (i.  e.,  a  point  of  time)  to  a 
mass,  it  would  not  move  it  in  that  instant.  If,  then,  a  great  weight  should 
press  for  only  an  instant  against  a  small  resistance— as  that  of  the  air— It 
would  for  that  instant  be  sustained.  Hence  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
weight  to  move  fast  enough  horizontally  to  rest  for  only  an  instant  upon  any 
given  mass  of  air,  in  order  to  be  sustained.  As  it  moved  from  mass  to  mass 
it  would  not  have  time  to  fall  through  any  one  of  them.  Of  course  this  con- 
dition can  be  reached  only  approximately ;  but  the  closer  the  approximation, 
the  less  uplifting  power  would  be  required  in  the  motor. 

The  principle  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  by  comparing  such  a  mass  to  a  skater  moving  rapidly  over  thin 
ice.  The  briefest  pause  or  diminution  in  his  speed,  and  his  support  wonld 
instantly  yield ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  move  fast  enough  to  glide 
over  a  film  as  thin  as  tissue  paper. 

Here,  then,  is  the  problem  of  aSrial  navigation  theoretically  solved. 
Given,  a  mass  of  any  size  or  weight,  spread  laterally  so  as  to  rest  upon  a  suf- 
ficiently large  mass  of  air,  and  moving  with  sufficient  speed  horiaontally, 
and  your  flying-machine,  so  long  dreamed  of  and  so  ardently  sought^  Is 
achieved  I 

Such  is,  or  is  to  be,  Professor  Langley's  Aeroplane,  the  realisation  of 
'  the  magic  carpet  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights,"    May  Fortune  and  his  happy 
genius  bring  speedy  success  1 

JuLixN  St.  Botolfbb. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  POLITICS. 

BY  HIS  EMINENCE  CARDINAL  GIBBONS. 


I  HAVE  no  apology  to  make  for  offering  some  reflections  on 
the  political  outlook  of  the  nation ;  for  my  rights  as  a  citizen 
were  not  abdicated  or  abridged  on  becoming  a  Christian  prelate, 
and  the  sacred  character  which  I  profess,  far  from  lessening, 
rather  increases,  my  obligations  to  my  country. 

In  answer  to  those  who  affirm  that  a  churchman  is  not  quali- 
fied to  discuss  politics,  by  reason  of  his  sacred  calling,  which  re- 
moves him  from  the  political  arena,  I  would  say  that  this  state- 
ment may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  a  clergyman  as  such  should 
not  be  a  heated  partisan  of  any  political  party  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  unfitted  by  his  sacred  profession  for  dis- 
cussing political  principles.  His  very  seclusion  from  popular 
agitation  gives  him  a  vantage-ground  over  those  that  are  in  the 
whirlpool  of  party  strife,  just  as  they  who  have  never  witnessed 
Shakespeare's  plays  performed  on  the  stage  are  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  genius  of  the  author  and  the  literary  merit  of  his 
productions  than  they  who  witness  the  plays  amid  the  environ- 
ment of  stage  scenery. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  write  not  merely  as  a  churchman, 

but  as  a  citizen  ;  not  in  a  partisan,  but  in  a  patriotic,  spirit ;  not 

in  advocacy  of  any  particular  party,  but  in  vindication  of  pure 
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their  literary  fame.  It  inclades,  also,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  those  sacred  principles  that  secure  to  the  citizen 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  an  earnest  determination  to  conse- 
crate his  life,  if  necessary,  pro  arts  eifocis,  in  defence  of  altar 
and  fireside,  of  Gh>d  and  Fatherland.  Patriotism  is  a  universal 
sentiment  of  the  race  : 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

'  This  is  mj  own,  mj  native  land  I  "* 

A  certain  philosophical  school  has  taught  that  love  of 
country  has  its  origin  in  physical  comfort.  Ibi  patria  ubi 
bene.  But  is  it  not  true  that  one's  country  becomes  dear  in 
proportion  to  the  sufferings  endured  for  it  ?  Have  not  the 
sacrifices  of  -our  wars  developed  the  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
can? In  fact,  it  is  the  most  suffering  and  persecuted  races 
that  are  endowed  with  the  deepest  patriotism.  We  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  rougher  the  soil,  the  harsher 
the  climate,  the  greater  the  material  privations  of  a  land, 
the  more  intense  is  the  love  of  its  inhabitants  for  it.  Wit- 
ness the  Irish  peasant.  And  are  not  the  Swiss  in  their 
narrow  valleys  and  on  their  steep  mountain  sides,  the  Scotch 
on  their  rugged  Highlands,  the  classic  models  of  patriotism  ? 
Nay,  the  Esquimau,  amid  the  perpetual  snows  that  hide 
from  his  eyes  every  green  spot  of  earth,  loves  his  home,  nor 
dreams  of  a  fairer. 

Patriotism  is  not  a  sentiment  born  of  material  and  physical 
well-being;  it  is  a  sentiment  that  the  poverty  of  country  and  the 
discomforts  of  climate  do  not  diminish,  that  the  inflictions  of 
conquest  and  despotism  do  not  augment.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a 
rational  instinct  placed  by  the  Creator  in  the  breast  of  man.  When 
Ood  made  man  a  social  being.  He  gave  him  a  sentiment  that  urgps 
him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  family  and  his  country,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  his  larger  family.  ^'Dear  are  ancestors,  dear  are 
children,  dear  are  relatives  and  friends;  all  these  loves  are  con- 
tained in  love  of  country."  ♦ 

The  Roman  was  singularly  devoted  to  his  country,  dvis  Ro- 
manus  8i$m  was  his  proudest  boast.  He  justly  gloried  in  being 
a  citizen  of  a  republic  conspicuous  for  its  centuries  of  endurance, 

*  Carl  8imt  parentes,  carl  Itberl.  proirfoqiii,  famlllaTw,  ted  omncs  omaliini  earl' 
tales  patria  una  oomplera  est.   (doero,  De  Offl.  I..  17.) 
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for  the  valor  of  its  soldiers^  for  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen^  and 
the  genius  of  its  writers.  One  of  its  greatest  poets  has  sang: 
"  It  is  sweet  and  honorahle  to  die  for  one's  country Z**  So  execra- 
ble was  the  crime  of  treason  regarded  that  the  traitor  not  only 
suffered  extreme  penalties  in  this  life^  but  he  is  consigned  after 
death  by  Virgil  to  the  most  gloomy  regions  of  Tartarus,  f 

Love  of  country  shows  itself  in  the  citizen  by  the  observance 
of  law  and  the  good  use  of  political  rights,  and  in  those  that,  for 
the  time  being,  govern,  by  justice  and  disinterestedness  in  their 
administration.  Ministers  of  religion  manifest  their  patriotism, 
not  only  as  citizens,  but  also  as  spiritual  teachers  and  leaders  of 
the  people,  by  inculcating  the  religious,  moral,  and  civic  virtues, 
and  by  prayer  to  the  throne  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  the  land. 
''  I  desire,  therefore,"  wrote  St.  Paul  to  his  disciple  Timothy, 
^^  first  of  all  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
thanksgivings  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  for  all  that 
are  in  high  station,  that  wo  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
in  all  piety  and  chastity  ;  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God  our  Saviour."  t 

The  Catholic  Church  in  our  country  is  not  unmindful  of  this 
duty.  A  prayer  composed  by  Archbishop  Carroll  to  beg  Heaven's 
blessing  on  the  land  and  its  rulers,  a  masterpiece  of  liturgical 
literature,  is  recited  every  Sunday  at  the  solemn  service  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  notably  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Baltimore,  in  which  the  custom  has  never  ceased  since  it  was 
introduced  by  Baltimore's  first  Archbishop  over  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

To  the  soldier,  patriotism  has  inspired  the  most  heroic  deeds 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice.  The  victories  of  Debora,  Judith, 
and  Gedeon,  achieved  for  God  and  country,  are  recorded  with 
praise  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  stand  of  Leonidas  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  with  his 
three  hundred  Spartans  against  the  million  Persians  of  Xerxes  ; 
the  boldness  of  his  answer  to  the  oriental  monarch's  summons  to 
lay  down  arms,  "  Let  him  come  and  take  them  ;  "  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  reply  to  the  threat,  that  so  numerous  were  his  foes 
that  the  very  heavens  would  be  darkened  by  their  arrows,  **  'T  is 

*  Duloe  et  deooram  pro  patiia  morl.    (Horace,  B.  III..  Ode  II.) 
t  Vendidtt  hio  auro  patrlam,  domlnumqae  potentem 
tmpoenii.    Flzit  legei  pretio  atone  refl  itt.   (.Aneld,  B.  VL) 
X  I.  Timothy,  II..  1-8. 
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well.  We  shall  fight  in  the  shade  ; "  the  fierce  battle  ;  the  fall 
of  almost  all  the  Grecian  heroes ;  the  total  defeat  of  the  Persian 
host — are  commonplaces  of  history,  are  themes  of  the  school- 
room. That  day  ranks  among  the  great  days  of  the  world.  Had 
Xerxes  triumphed,  Europe  had  become  Asiatic,  and  the  trend 
of  history  had  been  changed. 

The  three  calls  of  Cincinnatus  to  the  Dictatorship  from  the 
solitude  and  cultivation  of  his  Sabine  farm,  his  three  triumphs 
over  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  kindled  not  in  his  breast  the 
fire  of  political  ambition.  When  the  foe  was  repelled  and  his 
country  needed  him  no  longer,  he  laid  down  the  sword  of  com- 
mand for  the  plow,  left  '*  the  pomp  and  circumstance ''  of  the 
camp  for  the  quiet  of  his  rural  homestead,  like  him  whose  grave 
hallows  the  hillside  of  Mount  Vernon — two  notable  instances  of 
patriotism,  making  men  great  in  peace  no  less  than  in  war. 
Need  I  recall  to  the  readers  of  The  North  American  Review 
Regulus,  Horatius  Gocles,  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  whose  heroic 
and  patriotic  deeds  have  been  the  exultant  theme  of  the  classic 
authors  of  Rome  ? 

Patriotism  finds  outward  and,  so  to  say,  material  expression, 
in  respect  for  the  flag  that  symbolizes  the  country,  and  for  the 
chief  magistrate  who  represents  it.  Perhaps,  it  is  only  when  an 
American  travels  abroad  that  he  fully  realizes  how  deep-rooted  is 
his  love  for  his  native  country.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism, 
which  may  be  dormant  at  home,  is  aroused  and  quickened  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  sight  of  an  American  flag  flying  from  the  mast  of  a  ship 
in  mid-ocean  or  in  some  foreign  port,  awakes  unwonted  emotion 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  interest  which  an  American  feels  in  a  presidential  election 
or  in  any  other  important  domestic  event,  is  intensified  when  he 
is  abroad.  When  I  was  travelling  through  the  Tyrol,  in  1880,  I 
had  a  natural  desire  to  find  out  who  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  ;  but  in  that  country  news  travels  slowly.  On  reach- 
ing Innspruck,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Garfield  was  the  nominee.  I 
got  my  information  from  an  American  student  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  seminary,  to  whom  the  outside  world  was. appar- 
ently dead.  I  never  discovered  and  I  dare  say  his  professors  never 
knew  how  he  obtained  his  information.     But  the  news  was  correct. 

Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Rome  every  year  in 
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large   numbers.     The  greater  part  of  them  on  f>.  • 

sSctively  repair  to  the  American  College   ^erWa'fK^^*'  ^'^- 

tne  college  attracts  them ;  perhaps,  also    tliA  ^^    -         ^^'^^  o' 

*:,  will  h»r  their  r^t^Su.^.'.    Z  wLnTh"™?'  '^' 

portals,  where  they  are  always  sure  to  find  a  warm  w«lL        I  *^^ 

the  genial  rector,  their  eyes  are  gladdened  by  the   f«Li^^v  ^     "^"^ 

u^s  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country.-  ^      ""  familiar  feat. 

Xjove  of  country,  as  I  have  described  it,  which  in  f     a 
ally  ai^  ethical  sentiment,  and  which  was  such   in    aU^        •^^*" 
even  before  Christian  Revelation  was  given   to  the   worTd  ^*^^' 
^hich  is  such  to-day  among  nations  that  have   not  h^rd  f ^^ 
Christian  message,  is  elevated,  ennobled,  and  perfected  by  th 
ligion  of  Christ.   Patriotism  in  non-Christian  times  and  racGa\^* 
inspired  heroism  even  unto  death.      We  do   not  pretend    th 
Christian  patriotism  can  do  more.     But  we  do  say  that   Ch  '    • 
anity  has  given  to  patriotism  and  to  the  sacrifices  it  dem  "d^^" 
nobler  motives  and  higher  ideals.  * 

If  the  virtue  of  patriotism  was  held  in  such  esteem  bv  t> 
Greece  and  Rome,   guided  only  by  the  light  of  reasonf^^ 
much  more  should  it  be  cherished  by  Christians,   instructed 
they  are  by  the  voice  of  Revelation  !  The  Founder  of  the  Chr"  f^ 
ian  religion  has  ennobled  and  sanctified  loyalty  to  country  bv  th  ' 
influence  of  His  example  and  the  force  of  His  teaching. 

When  St.  Peter  was  asked  by  the  tax-collector  whether  his 
Master  should  pay  the  tribute  money  or  not,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  penniless  Master  wrought  a  miracle  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  money,  though  He  was  exempt  from  the  ob- 
ligation  by  reason  of  His  poverty  and  His  divine  origin ;  for  if 
the  sons  of  kings  are  free  from  taxation,  as  Christ  Himself  re- 
marked on  that  occasion,  the  Son  of  the  King  of  kings  had  cer- 
tainly a  higher  claim  to  exemption. 

The  Herodians  questioned  Jesus  whether  or  not  it  was  lawful 
to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  By  this  question  they  sought  to  ensnare 
Him  in  His  words-  If  He  admitted  the  obligation.  He  would 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  who  deemed  it 
unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Gentile  and  idolatrous  ruler.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  He  denied  the  obligation.  He  would  have  in- 
curred  the  vengeance  of  Rome.  He  made  this  memorable  reply, 
which  silenced  His  adversaries:  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Casar's,  and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's." 
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The  Apostles  echo  the  voice  of  their  Master.  ''Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers  ;  for  there  is  no  power  bnt  from 
Ood.  Therefore^  he  who  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  Ood  ;  and  they  who  resist,  purchase  for  themselves  dam- 
nation. Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues  :  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  ; 
honor  to  whom  honor/**  "  Be  ye  subject  to  every  authority  for 
Ood's  sake,  whether  to  the  king  as  excelling,  or  to  governors  as 
sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  those  who  do  well." f  This  short  sentence,  "There  is  no 
authority  but  from  God,"  has  contributed  more  effectually  to  the 
stability  of  nations  and  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society  than 
standing  armies  and  all  the  volumes  ever  written  on  the  princi- 
ples of  government.  It  ennobles  obedience  to  constituted  au- 
thority by  representing  it,  not  as  an  act  of  servility  to  man,  but  of 
homage  to  Ood.  It  sheds  a  halo  around  rulers  and  magistrates 
by  holding  them  up  to  us  as  the  representatives  of  Ood.  It  in- 
vests all  legitimate  laws  with  a  divine  sanction  by  an  appeal  to 
our  conscience. 

If  the  Apostles  and  the  primitive  Christians  had  so  much  rev- 
erence for  the  civil  magistrates  in  whose  election  they  certainly 
had  no  voice  ;  and  if  they  were  so  conscientious  in  observing  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  often  inflicted  on  them  odious 
pains  and  disabilities,  how  much  more  respect  should  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  entertain  for  the  civil  rulers  in  whose  election  he  act- 
ively participates  !  With  what  alacrity  should  he  fulfil  the  laws 
which  are  framed  solely  for  his  peace  and  protection  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  ! 

The  deification  of  the  State  in  pagan  times  rested  on  a 
principle  contrary  to  reason,  and  exacted  sacrifices  destructive  of 
the  moral  worth  of  the  citizen.  The  State  absorbed  the  indi- 
vidual. It  was  hold  to  be  the  proprietor  and  master  of  the 
citizen,  who  was  only  an  instrument  in  its  hand,  to  be  used, 
cast  aside,  or  broken  at  will.  Christianity  knows  how  to 
conciliate  patriotism  with  the  exigencies  of  man's  personal 
dignity.  Social  perfection,  or  civilization,  is  in  that  form  of 
government  that  secures  to  its  members  the  greater  facility 
for  pursuing  and  attaining  their  end  in  life.  That  is  the 
Christian  notion  of  the  State,  and  the  American  also,  as  laid 

*  Romam.  xUi.  t  L  PeUr,  il. 
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down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  stated  therein 
that  government  is  for  the  citizen,  to  seoare  to  him  his  inalien- 
able rights — that  is  to  say,  rights  that  are  his  and  are  inalienable 
by  virtue  of  the  supreme  end  marked  out  for  him  by  the  Creator. 

Again,  unlike  pagan  civilization,  which  despised  the  foreigner 
as  a  barbariau  and  a  foe,  Christian  and  American  civilization  sees 
its  ideal  in  that  universal  charity  revealed  to  the  world  by  Christ, 
who  came  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  the  One  God.  Patriotism  and  cosmopolitism  are  not  incompat- 
ible in  the  Christian.  They  find  a  model  in  the  religious  order, 
in  fche  Catholicity  and  unity  of  the  Church.  And  even  in  the 
political  order,  the  United  States  offers  a  miniature  picture  of  the 
brotherly  federation  of  nations — ^forty-four  sovereign  States,  sov- 
ereign and  independent  as  to  their  internal  existence,  yet  presenting 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  national  unity  in  the  federal  govem- 
ment. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  happiness  and  manifold 
temporal  blessings  which  our  political  institutions  have  already 
conferred,  and  are  destined  in  the  future  to  confer,  on  millions  of 
people,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  American  citizen  is  proad  of 
his  country,  her  history,  and  the  record  of  her  statesmen. 

Therefore,  next  to  God,  our  country  should  hold  the  strongest 
place  in  our  affections.  Impressed,  as  we  ought  to  be,  with  a 
profound  sense  of  the  blessings  which  our  system  of  government 
continues  to  bestow  on  us,  we  shall  have  a  corresponding  dread 
lest  these  blessings  should  be  withdrawn  from  us.  It  is  a  sacred 
duty  for  every  American  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  perpetuate  our 
civil  institutions  and  to  avert  the  dangers  that  threaten  them. 

The  system  of  government  which  obtains  in  the  United  States 
is  tersely  described  in  the  well-known  sentence:  "  A  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  ; "  which  may  be  para- 
phrased thus:  Ours  is  a  government  in  which  the  people  are  ruled 
by  the  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  themselves. 

Our  rulers  are  called  the  servants  of  the  people,  since  they  are 
appointed  to  fulfil  the  people^s  wishes  ;  and  the  people  are  called 
the  sovereign  people,  because  it  is  by  their  sovereign  voice  that 
their  rulers  are  elected. 

The  method  by  which  the  supreme  will  of  the  people  is  regis- 
tered is  the  ballot-box.      This  is  the  oracle  that  proclaims  their 
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choice.  This  is  the  balance  in  which  the  merits  of  the  candidates 
are  weighed.  The  heavier  scale  determines  at  once  the  decision  of 
the  majority  and  the  selection  of  the  candidate. 

And  what  spectacle  is  more  sublime  than  the  sight  of  ten 
millions  of  citizens  determining,  not  by  the  bullet,  but  by  the 
ballot,  the  ruler  that  is  to  preside  over  the  nation's  destinies  ior 
four  years! 

'*  A  weapon  that  comes  down  as  stUl 
As  snowflakes  faU  upon  the  sod ; 
But  executes  a  freeman's  wUl, 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God : 
And  from  its  force  nor  doors  nor  locks 
Can  shield  you,  'tis  the  ballot-box." 

But  the  greatest  blessings  are  liable  to  be  perverted.      Our 

Republic,  while  retaining  its  form  and  name,  may  degenerate 

^to  most  odious  tyranny  ;  and  the  irresponsible  despotism  of  the 

latitude  is  more  galling,  because  more  difficult  to  be  shaken 

ol  than  that  of  the  autocrat. 

history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  A  brief  review 
of  ie  Roman  Republic  and  the  causes  of  its  downfall  will  teach 
usa^efullesson.  The  Republic  prospered  so  long  as  the  citi- 
zens :acti8ed  simplicity  of  life  and  the  civil  magistrates  admin- 
isteretPYen-handed  justice.  Avarice  and  ambition  proved  its 
ruin.*  The  avarice  of  the  poor  was  gratified  by  the  bribery  of 
the  rich  and  the  ambition  of  the  rich  was  fed  by  the  votes  of 
the  poor. 

In  the^tter  days  of  the  Republic  bribery  and  corruption  were 
shamefuUjiractised.  Marius  was  elected  to  the  consulship  by 
the  purchaiQf  votes  and  by  collusion  with  the  most  notorious 
demagogues  Pompey  and  Crassus  secured  the  consulship  by 
intimidationi^Qugj^  neither  of  them  was  legally  qualified  for 
that  office.  ^  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  introduced  during  the 
last  years  of  thj^gp^^^jj^j^  hastened  the  moral  and  mental  cor- 
ruption of  Rom  rpj^^  j^gg  ^^  ^jjg  political  autonomy  of  Greece, 
which  preceded  v^  ^^  Rome,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
To  the  early  Kom^  ^\^q  q^^j^  ^^  sacred,  and  perjury  a  detestable 
crime.  We  find  inj^tter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  a  curious  incident 
that  shows  how  far,^  politicians  of  his  day  had  departed  from 
former  standards. 

rmJftSre?  ^SlS'  SSoifPe*^*  cupido  creyit;  ea  quasi  materies  omntam  malo- 
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"  Memmius,"  he  writes,  "has  just  made  known  to  the  Senate 
an  agreement  between  himself  and  an  associate  candidate  for  the 
consulship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  consuls  of  the  current 
year  on  the  other/'  It  appears  that  the  two  consuls  agreed  to 
favor  the  candidacy  of  the  aspirants  on  the  following  terms:  The 
two  aspirants  bound  themselves  to  forfeit  to  the  consuls  four 
hundred  thousand  sesterces  if  they  failed  to  produce  in  favor  of 
the  consuls  three  augurs  who  were  to  swear  that  in  their  sight  and 
hearing  the  Plebs  (though  such  was  not  the  fact)  had  voted  the 
law  Curtate,  a  law  that  invested  the  consuls  with  full  military 
powers;  and  also  if  they  failed  to  produce  two  ex-consuls  who 
were  to  swear  that  in  their  presence  the  Senate  had  passed  and 
signed  a  certain  decree  regulating  the  provinces  of  each  consul 
though  such  was  not  the  fact.*  What  a  crowding  of  dishonest; 
in  this  one  transaction  !  Can  the  worst  kind  of  American  po)- 
tics  furnish  the  match  of  this  slate  gotten  up  regardless  of  truh 
and  oath  ? 

Cato  failed  to  be  elected  consul,  although  eminently  wo^'hy 
of  that  dignity,  because  ho  disdained  to  purchase  the  offi<5  by 
bribes.  Csesar  had  so  far  debauched  the  populace  with  fl^tery 
and  bribes  and  the  soldiers  with  pensions,  that  his  election  o  the 
office  of  chief  pontiff  and  consul  was  easily  obtained. 

During  the  Empire  elections  were  usually  a  mere  frmality. 
Bribery  was  open  and  unblushing.  Toward  the  end  oP'^Q  sec- 
ond century  the  Empire  was  publicly  sold  at  auction  to^he  high- 
est bidder.  Didius  Julianus,  a  rich  senator,  obtainer  ^l^^  prize 
by  the  payment  of  $620  to  each  soldier  of  the  Praeti^a^  guard. 
But  he  was  executed  after  a  precarious  and  inglorM^  reign  of 
sixty-six  days. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  pnan  Empire 
should  be  a  salutary  warning  to  us.  Our  Chrisf^  civilization 
gives  us  no  immunity  from  political  corruption  aF  disaster.  The 
oft-repeated  cry  of  election  frauds  should  not  b  treated  with  in- 
difference, though,  in  many  instances,  no  doi*>  i*  is  the  empty 
charge  of  defeated  partisans  against  succef*^!  rivals,  or  the 
heated  language  of  a  party  press. 

But  after  all  reasonable  allowances  are  f^^y  enough  remains 
of  a  substantial  character  to  be  ominous.  '  every  possible  way, 
by  tickets  insidiously  printed,  by  "coloni*g/'  "repeating/'  and 

*  Book  IV..  Letter  XYf 
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''personation/'  frauds  are  attempted,  and  too  often  snccessfully, 
on  the  ballot.  I  am  informed  by  a  trustworthy  gentleman  that, 
in  certain  localities,  the  adherents  of  one  party,  while  proof 
against  bribes  from  their  political  opponents,  will  exact  compen- 
sation before  giving  their  votes  even  to  their  own  party  candi- 
dates. The  evil  would  be  great  enough  if  it  were  restricted  to  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  but  it  becomes  much  more  serious  when 
large  bodies  of  men  are  debauched  by  the  bribes  or  intimidated 
by  the  threats  of  wealthy  corporations. 

But  when  the  very  fountains  of  legislation  are  polluted  by 
lobbying  and  other  corrupt  means  ;  when  the  hand  of  bribery  is 
extended,  and  not  always  in  vain,  to  our  municipal,  state,  and 
national  legislators ;  when  our  law-makers  become  the  pliant  tools 
of  some  selfish  and  greedy  capitalists,  instead  of  subserving  the 
interests  of  the  people, — then,  indeed,  all  patriotic  citizens  have 
reason  to  be  alarmed  about  the  future  of  our  countrv. 

The  man  who  would  poison  the  wells  and  springs  of  the  land 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  human  monster,  as  an  enemy  of  society,  and 
no  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  him.  Is  he  not  as  great  a 
criminal  who  would  poison  and  pollute  the  ballot-box,  the  un- 
failing fount  and  well-spring  of  our  civil  freedom  and  of  our 
national  life  ? 

The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  children  of  Israel.  It  was  the  oracle  from  which  God 
communicated  his  will  to  the  people.  Two  cherubim  with  out- 
stretched wings  were  placed  over  it  as  sacred  guardians.  Oza  was 
suddenly  struck  dead  for  profanely  touching  it.  May  we  not, 
without  irreverence,  compare  the  ballot-box  to  the  ancient  Ark  ? 
Is  it  not  for  us  the  oracle  of  God,  because  it  is  the  oracle  of  the 
people  ?  God  commands  us  to  obey  our  rulers.  It  is  through 
the  ballot-box  that  our  rulers  are  proclaimed  to  us  ;  therefore,  its 
voice  should  be  accepted  as  the  voice  of  God.  Let  justice  and 
truth,  like  twin  cherubs,  guard  this  sacred  instrument.  Let  him 
who  lays  profane  hands  upon  it  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  grievous  offence  against  the  stability  of  government,  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  majesty  of  God. 

Our  Saviour,  filled  with  righteous  indignation,  seizes  a  scourge 
and  casts  out  of  the  Temple  those  that  bought  and  sold  in  it,  and 
overturns  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  saying:  *'  My  house  is 
a  house  of  prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.''    The 
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polling  booth  is  a  temple,  in  which  the  angel  of  justice  holds  the 
scales  with  an  even  hand.  The  political  money-ohanger  pollutes 
the  temple  by  his  iniquitous  bargains.  The  money-changer  in 
Jerusalem's  Temple  trafficked  in  doves ;  the  electioneering  money- 
changer traffics  in  human  beings. 

Let  the  minister  of  justice  arise,  and,  clothed  with  the  pano- 
ply of  authority,  let  him  drive  those  impious  men  from  the  temple. 
Let  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  votes  be  declared  infamous  ;  for  they 
are  trading  in  our  American  birthright.  Let  them  be  cast  forth 
from  the  pale  of  American  citizenship  and  be  treated  as  outlaws. 

I  do  not  think  the  punishment  too  severe  when  we  consider 
the  enormity  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  their  crime.  I 
hold  that  the  man  who  undermines  our  elective  system  is  only 
less  criminal  than  the  traitor  who  fights  against  his  country  with 
a  foreign  invader.  The  one  compasses  his  end  by  fraud,  the 
other  by  force. 

The  privilege  of  voting  is  not  an  inherent  or  inalienable 
right.  It  is  a  solemn  and  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  intentions  of  the  authority  from  which  it 
emanates. 

When  a  citizen  exercises  his  honest  judgment  in  casting  his 
vote  for  the  most  acceptable  candidate,  he  is  making  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  prerogatives  confided  to  him.  But  when  he  sells  or 
barters  his  vote,  when  he  disposes  of  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  like 
a  merchantable  commodity,  he  is  clearly  violating  liis  trust  and 
degrading  his  citizenship. 

The  enormity  of  the  offence  will  be  readily  perceived  by  push- 
ing it  to  its  logical  consequences: 

First,  Once  the  purchase  of  votes  is  tolerated  or  condoned 
or  connived  at,  the  obvious  result  is  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
becomes  a  solemn  farce.  The  sovereignty  is  no  longer  vested  in 
the  people,  but  in  corrupt  politicians  or  in  wealthy  corporations ; 
money  instead  of  merit  becomes  the  test  of  success  ;  the  election 
is  determined,  not  by  the  personal  fitness  and  integrity  of  the 
candidate,  but  by  the  length  of  his  own  or  his  patron's  purse  ; 
and  the  aspirant  for  office  owes  his  victory,  not  to  the  votes  of  his 
constituents,  but  to  the  grace  of  some  political  boss. 

Second,  The  better  class  of  citizens  will  lose  heart  and  absent 
themselves  from  the  polls,  knowing  that  it  is  useless  to  engage  in 
a  contest  which  is  already  decided  by  irresponsible  managers. 
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Thirds  Disappointment,  vexation,  and  righteous  indignation 
will  bum  in  the  breasts  of  upright  citizens.  These  sentiments 
will  be  followed  by  apathy  and  despair  of  carrying  out  successfully 
a  popular  form  of  government.  The  enemies  of  the  Republic  will 
then  take  advantage  of  the  existing  scandals  to  decry  our  system 
and  laud  absolute  monarchies.  The  last  stage  in  the  drama  is 
political  stagnation  or  revolution. 

But,  happily,  the  American  people  are  not  prone  to  despond- 
ency or  to  political  stagnation,  or  to  revolution  outside  of  the  lines 
of  legitimate  reform.  They  are  cheerful  and  hopeful,  because  they 
are  conscious  of  their  strength  ;  and  well  they  may  be,  when  they 
reflect  on  the  century  of  ordeals  through  which  they  have  trium- 
phantly passed.  They  are  vigilant,  because  they  are  liberfcy-lov- 
ing,  and  they  know  that  ''  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty." They  are  an  enlightened  and  practical  people ;  therefore 
are  they  quick  to  detect  and  prompt  to  resist  the  first  inroads  of 
cormpiion.  They  know  well  how  to  apply  the  antidote  to  the 
political  distemper  of  the  hour.  They  have  the  elasticity  of  mind 
and  heart  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  They  will  never  suffer  the 
stately  temple  of  the  Constitution  to  be  overthrown,  but  will  hasten 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  where  it  is  undermined,  to  repair 
every  breach,  and  to  readjust  every  stone  of  tlie  glorious  edifice. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  presume  to  suggest,  with  all  deference, 
a  brief  outline  of  what  appear  to  mo  the  most  efficient  means  to 
preserve  purity  of  elections  and  to  perpetuate  our  political  inde- 
pendence. 

Many  partial  remedies  may  be  named.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  remedies  is  to  foster  and  preserve  what  may  be  called  a  Pub- 
lic Conscience.  In  the  individual  man,  conscience  is  that  inner 
light  which  directs  him  in  the  knowledge  and  choice  of  good  and 
evil,  that  practical  judgment  which  pronounces  over  every  one 
of  his  acts,  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  moral  or  immoral.  Now, 
this  light  and  judgment  which  directs  man  in  the  ordinary  per- 
sonal affairs  of  life,  must  be  his  guide  also  in  the  affairs  of  his 
political  life;  for  he  is  answerable  to  God  for  his  political,  as 
well  as  his  personal,  life. 

The  individual  conscience  is  an  enlightenment  and  a  guide; 
and  it  is  itself  illumined  and  directed  by  the  great  maxims  of 
natural  law  and  the  conclusions  which  the  mind  is  constantlv  de- 
ducing  from  those  maxims.      Now,  is  there  not  a  set  of  maxims 
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and  opinions  that  fulfil  the  office  of  gaides  to  the  masses  in  their 
political  life? 

The  means  which  I  propose  are  : 

Firsty  The  enactment  of  strict  and  wholesome  laws  for  pre- 
venting bribery  and  the  corruption  of  the  ballot-box,  accompanied 
with  condign  punishment  against  the  violators  of  the  law.  Let 
such  protection  and  privacy  be  thrown  around  the  polling  booth 
that  the  humblest  citizen  may  be  able  to  record  his  vote  without 
fear  of  pressure  or  of  interference  from  those  that  might  influence 
him.  Such  a  remedy  has  already  been  attempted,  with  more  or 
less  success,  in  some  States  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of 
voting. 

Secondy  A  pure,  enlightened,  and  independent  judiciary  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  laws. 

Third,  A  vigilant  and  fearless  press  that  will  reflect  and  create 
a  healthy  public  opinion.  Such  a  press,  guided  by  the  laws  of 
justice  and  the  spirit  of  American  institutions,  is  the  organ  and  the 
reflection  of  national  thought,  the  outer  bulwark  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen  against  the  usurpations  of  authority  and 
the  injustice  of  parties,  the  speediest  and  most  direct  castigator 
of  vice  and  dishonesty.  It  is  a  duty  of  the  citizens  of  a  free 
country  not  only  to  encourage  the  press,  but  to  codperate  with  it ; 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  any  land  when  its  leading  men  neglect 
to  instruct  their  country  and  act  on  public  opinion  through  this 
powerful  instrument  for  good. 

Fourth,  The  incorporation  into  our  school  system  of  familiar 
lessons  embodying  a  history  of  our  country,  a  brief  sketch  of  her 
heroes,  statesmen,  and  patriots,  whose  civic  virtues  the  rising 
generation  will  thus  be  taught  to  emulate.  The  duties  and  rights 
of  citizens  along  with  reverence  for  our  political  institutions 
should  likewise  bo  inculcated,  as  Dr.  Andrews,  President  of 
Brown  Uuiversity,  recommends  in  a  recent  article.  There  is  dan- 
ger that  the  country  whose  history  is  not  known  and  cherished 
will  become  to  the  masses  only  an  abstraction,  or,  at  best,  that 
it  will  be  in  touch  with  them  only  on  its  less  lovable  side,  the 
taxes  and  burdens  it  imposes.  Men  lost  in  an  unnatural  isolation, 
strangers  to  the  past  life  of  their  nation,  living  on  a  soil  to  which 
they  hold  only  by  the  passing  interests  of  the  present,  as  atoms 
without  cohesion,  are  not  able  to  realize  and  bring  home  to  them- 
selves the  claims  of  a  country  that  not  only  w,  but  that  was  be- 
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fore  them^  and  that  will  be,  as  history  alone  can  teach,  long  after 
them. 

Fifth,  A  more  hearty  celebration  of  onr  national  holidays. 

The  Hebrew  people,  as  we  learn  from  Sacred  Scripture,  were 
commanded  to  commemorate  by  an  annual  observance  their  liber- 
ation from  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh  and  their  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land.  In  nearly  all  civilized  countries  there  are  certain 
days  set  apart  to  recall  some  great  events  in  their  national  history, 
and  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  figured  in 
them.  The  United  States  has  already  established  three  national 
holidays.  The  first  is  consecrated  to  the  birth  of  the  ' 'Father  of 
his  Country  " ;  the  second,  to  the  birth  of  the  nation;  and  the  third 
is  observed  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to  Ood  for  his  manifold 
blessings  to  the  nation.  On  those  days,  when  the  usual  occupations 
of  life  are  suspended,  every  citizen  has  leisure  to  study  and  admire 
the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  and  to  thank  God  for  the 
benedictions  that  He  has  poured  out  on  us  as  a  people.  In  con- 
templating these  blessings,  wo  may  well  repeat  with  the  Royal 
Prophet:  ''He  hath  not  done  in  like  manner  to  every  nation, 
and  His  judgments  He  hath  not  made  manifest  to  them.^' 

If  holidays  are  useful  to  those  that  are  to  the  manor  bom, 
they  are  still  more  imperatively  demanded  for  the  foreign  popu- 
lation constantly  flowing  into  our  country,  and  which  consists  of 
persons  who  are  strangers  to  our  civil  institutions.  The  annually 
recurring  holidays  will  create  and  develop  in  their  minds  a  know- 
ledge of  our  history  and  admiration  for  oar  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  will  help,  also,  to  mould  our  people  into  unity  of 
political  faith.  By  the  young,  especially,  are  holidays  welcomed 
with  keen  delight;  and  as  there  is  a  natural,  though  unconscious, 
association  in  the  mind  between  the  civic  festivity  and  the  cause 
that  gave  it  birth,  their  attachment  to  the  day  will  extend  to  the 
]>atriotic  event  or  to  the  men  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated. 

Sizthy  The  maintenance  of  party  lines  is  an  indispensable 
means  for  preserving  political  purity.  One  party  watches  the 
other,  takes  note  of  its  shortcomings,  its  blunders  and  defects; 
and  it  has  at  its  disposal  the  means  for  rebuking  any  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  side,  by  appealing  to  the 
country  at  the  tribunal  of  the  ballot-box.  The  healthiest  periods 
of  the  Roman  Republic  were  periods  of  fierce  political  strife. 
The  citizens  of  Athens  were  not»allowed  to  remain  neutral.    They 
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were  compelled  to  take  sides  on  all  qaestions  of  jpreat  public  in- 
terest. Not  only  was  every  citizen  obliged  to  vote,  but  the  sac- 
cessful  candidate  was  bound  to  accept  the  oflBce  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  to  subordinate  his  taste  for  private  life  to  the  public 
interests. 

England  owes  much  of  her  greatness  and  liberty  to  the  active 
and  aggressive  vigilance  of  opposing  political  camps.  Political 
parties  are  the  outcome  of  political  freedom.  Parties  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  factions.  The  former  contend  for  a  princi* 
pie,  the  latter  struggle  for  a  master. 

To  jurists  and  statesmen  these  considerations  may  seem  trite, 
elementary,  and  commonplace.  But,  like  all  elementary  princi- 
ples, they  are  of  vital  import.  They  should  be  kept  prominently 
in  view  before  the  people,  and  not  obscured  in  a  maze  of  wordy 
technicalities.  They  are  landmarks  to  guide  men  in  the  path  of 
public  duty,  and  they  would  vastly  contribute  to  the  good  order 
and  stability  of  the  Commonwealth  if  they  were  indelibly  stamped 
on  the  heart  and  memory  of  every  American  citizen. 

James  Gabdikal  Gibboks. 
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A  SOUTHERNER  ON  THE  NEGRO  QUESTION. 

BY  THOMAS  NELSON   PAGE^  AUTHOR  OF   ''ifABSB  GHAK/' "  MEH 

lady/'  "elskbt/*  etc. 


A  FEW  mouths  ago  that  Englishman  who  is  perhaps  the  closest 
student  among  his  people  of  our  American  institutions.  Professor 
James  Bryce,  gave  in  The  North  American  Beview  his  views 
as  to  the  Negro  Problem.*  He  declared  that  the  most  serious 
problem  which  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  to  deal  with  is  the  position  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  South. 

No  Southerner  will  gainsay  Professor  Bryce's  declaration  as  to 
the  gravity  of  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  a  year  ago — when  the 
Lodge  Bill  was  pending,  and  when  the' ratio  of  relative  increase  of 
the  white  and  negro  races  was  not  yet  known— the  peril  appeared 
to  at  least  one  part  of  the  country  more  immediate  than  it  has 
done  since  ''  the  Force  Bill/'  as  the  South  termed  it«  failed  and 
since  the  results  of  the  census  have  become  known.  But  the 
problem  is  serious  enough  now,  and  is  the  gravest  one  which  we 
face  to-day.  What  was  thought  of  it  at  that  time  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  South  whilst  the 
Lodge  Bill  was  under  discussion.  Consideration  of  all  other 
matters,  whatever,  practically  ceased.  The  South  alone  under- 
stood what  it  meant. 

Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  of  the  South  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the  23d  February,  1889,  said  :  "  The  per- 
son hears  the  sound  of  my  voice  this  moment  who  in  his  lifetime 
will  see  fifty  million  negroes  dwelling  in  those  States. '' 

The  proposition  stated  seems  to  us  who  know  the  negro  to 
contain  its  own  argument.  We  of  the  South  who  see  them  at 
short  range  are  astonished  that  Senator  Hoar  and  that  great  body 
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of  people  whose  views  he  represents  do  not  understand  the  perils 
of  the  situation.  At  one  step  more  they  confront  the  rest  of  the 
Anglo-American  people  ;  for  the  only  thing  that  stands  between 
the  negro  race  and  the  people  of  the  North  to  day  is  the  people  of 
the  South. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  question  is  to  be 
found  in  the  different  views  held  as  to  it  by  the  two  sections. 
They  do  not  understand  it  alike. 

Two  propositions  may  be  safely  affirmed  ;  one,  that  there  must 
be  a  grave  error  .somewhere  ;  the  other,  that  there  mustbea  right 
position,  and  the  sooner  the  American  people  find  it  and  plant 
themselves  on  it,  the  better  for  us  and  for  those  that  come  after 
us ;  the  better  for  the  negro  race  as  well ;  for  the  future  of  the 
negro  depends  upon  the  white. 

Perhaps  no  clearer  or  more  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views 
held  by  the  North  on  this  question  can  be  found  than  that  set 
forth  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Club  of  Boston  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1890.  The  favor  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  class  to  whom  it  was  delivered  testifies  the  extent  to 
which  the  question  is  misunderstood  at  the  North.  After  nega- 
tiving the  Southern  idea  of  the  question,  the  speaker  declares  : 
"  The  problem  is  whether  American  citizens  shall  not  enjoy  equal 
rights  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
negroes'  right  to  rule.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  their  right  to 
choose  rulers  ;  and  as  in  reconstruction  days  they  selected  more 
white  men  for  office  than  men  of  their  own  race,  they  would 
probably  do  so  now.'* 

The  view  which  the  South  takes  of  this  question  is  that  it  is 
a  great  race  question,  on  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends 
not  only  the  present  salvation  of  the  South,  but  the  future  of  the 
nation.  That  there  exists  a  race  question  of  some  sort  must  be 
apparent  to  every  person  who  passes  through  the  South.  Where 
six  millions  of  people  of  one  color  and  with  a  certain  history  live 
in  contact  with  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  another  color  and  with 
a  widely  different  history  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  race  question. 

The  negro  began  his  career  as  a  citizen  under  heavy  disadvan- 
tages, his  ignorance  being  only  one  of  them.  He  has  not  be- 
haved unnaturally.  Fresh  from  slavery  he  was  enfranchised  as 
a  voter,  and  was  drafted  into  the  Union  League  under  carpet- 
bag officers  as  an  ally,  through  whom  was  to  be  secured  the 
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perpetual  ascendency  of  "the  party  of  the  Union/'  With  the 
same  end  in  view  the  whites  were  disfranchised.  It  was  a  great 
mistake.  Since  then  the  real  issue  at  the  South  has  been  the  race 
issue.  Other  issues  have  arisen  from  time  to  time^  but  this  has 
been  the  paramount  issue. 

The  result  is  singularly  anomalous.  The  feeling  has  not 
reached  the  point  of  personal  hostility^  at  leasts  on  the  part  of  the 
whites ;  but  as  the  older  generation  which  knew  the  ties  between 
the  races  in  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  passes  away  the 
race  feeling  is  perhaps  growing  intenser.  The  negro  becomes  more 
and  more  assertive.  The  white  steadily  becomes  impressed  more 
and  more  deeply  with  the  conviction  that  upon  the  continued  dom- 
ination of  his  race  depends  not  only  the  present  but  the  future 
greatness  of  this  country.  He  is  not  left  to  mere  theory  as  to  this. 
The  history  of  the  negro  race^  unhappily,  furnishes  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  that,  whatever  a  sentimental  philanthropy  may 
assert,  there  underlies  the  whole  matter  the  potent  and  mysterious 
principle  of  race  quality.  Slavery  will  not  alone  account  for  it. 
Bondage  cannot  enthrall  the  mind.  In  the  recorded  experience 
of  mankind,  slavery  alone  has  not  repressed  intelligence. 

The  negro  has  not  progressed,  not  because  he  was  a  slave,  but 
because  he  does  not  possess  the  faculties  to  raise  himself  above 
slavery.  He  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  qualities  of  any  race  which 
has  advanced  civilization  or  shown  capacity  to  be  greatly 
advanced.  What  the  future  may  bring  forth  no  man  may  certainly 
foretell ;  it  belongs  to  prophecy.  We  can  only  hope.  But  the 
past  is  fixed. 

Where  the  negro  has  thriven  it  has  invariably  been  under  the 
influence  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  race.  These  want- 
ing, he  has  inevitably  and  visibly  reverted  towards  the  original 
type. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  the  negro  has  been  in  one 
place  or  another — in  Egypt,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Rome,  and  other 
countries — brought  in  contact  with  civilization.  For  over  two 
hundred  years  he  has  been  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
most  potent  race  of  modern,  if  not  of  all,  times,  and  within  the 
sweep  of  the  ripest  period  of  the  world's  history.  In  New  England 
he  has  not  been  a  slave  for  a  hundred  years.  The  result  there  is 
instructive. 

Dr.  Henry  iL  Field  is  an  extensive  traveller,  a  close  and  wide 
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obflerrer,  an  honest  recorder,  and  the  friend  of  the  whole  human 
race.  He  is  a  member  of  a  Northern  familj  of  which  Xew 
England  may  be  jasUy  proud.  Speaking  of  the  n^ro's  condition 
he  gajB  :  * 

^  Here  we  are  doomed  to  great  dl8i4ipointment.  The  black  man  hjMeTery 
right  which  has  belonged  to  hia  white  neli^bor ;  not  cmly  the  natural  rights 
which,  accordiDg  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  belong  to  every  hamaa 
being— ^e  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  porsoit  of  happiness ;  bat  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  hare  a  part  in  making  the  lawa.  He  coold  own  his  little 
home,  and  there  ait  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  or 
to  make  him  afraid.  His  children  ooold  go  to  the  same  common  sdux^ 
and  sit  on  the  same  benches,  and  learn  the  same  lessons  as  white  chUdren. 
With  such  advantages  a  race  that  had  natural  gmios  ought  to  hare  made 
fffsat  progress  in  a  hondred  years.  Bat  where  are  the  men  that  it  should 
hare  produced  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  peoplef  We  find  not  one  who  has 
tAen  rank  as  a  man  of  action  or  a  man  of  thought,  as  a  thinker  or  a  writer 
as  artist  or  poet,  discoverer  or  inventor.  The  whole  race  has  remained  on  a 
^Slaad  level  of  mediocrity.  If  any  man  ever  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the 
African  race  it  was  Theodore  Parker,  who  endured  aU  sorts  of  persecutions 
and  social  ostracism,  who  faced  mobs  and  was  hissed  and  hooted  in  public 
meetings  for  bis  bold  championship  of  the  rights  of  the  negro  race.  But 
rights  are  one  thing  and  capacity  is  another.  And  while  he  was  ready  to 
fight  for  them,  he  was  very  despondent  as  to  their  capM^ity  for  rising  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation.  Inde^  he  said  in  so  many  words,  'In  respect  to  the 
power  of  civilization,  the  African  is  at  the  bottom,  the  American  Indian 
next.'  In  18(77 he  wrote  to  a  friend:  'There  are  inferior  races  which  have 
always  borne  the  same  ignoble  relation  to  the  rest  of  men  and  always  wUl. 
In  two  generations  what  a  change  will  be  in  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  Irish  in  New  England.  But  in  twenty  generations  the  negio  will 
stand  just  where  he  Is  now,  that  is,  if  he  will  not  have  disappeared.* 

"  That  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,"  proceeds  Dr.  Field.  "  But  to- 
day I  look  about  me  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  see  a  few  colored  men. 
But  what  are  they  doing?  They  work  In  the  fields,  they  hoe  com,  they  dig 
potatoes,  the  women  take  in  washing.  I  find  colored  barbers  and  white- 
washers,  shoe  blacks  and  chimney  sweeps ;  but  I  do  not  know  a  single  man 
who  has  grown  to  be  a  merchant  or  a  banker,  a  judge  or  a  lawyer,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  even  a  selectman  of  the  town. 
In  all  these  respects  they  remain  where  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 
The  best  friends  of  the  colored  race,  of  whom  I  am  one,  must  confess  that  It 
is  disappointing  and  discouraging  to  find  that  with  all  these  opportunities 
they  are  Uttle  removed  from  where  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  !" 

But  suppose  there  have  been  a  few  lawyers  and  doctors,  and 
even  a  judge  or  two,  selected  rather  with  a  view  to  recognition  of 
the  complexion  of  their  skins  than  the  qualities  of  their  minds, 
these  are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule,  and  not  one  has 
attained  a  point  above  mediocrity. 

•  •*  Sanay  8kl«  Md  Daik  8iu4ow8»'' by  Dr.  Henry  M.  BleM. 
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The  history  of  the  negro  race  in  Liberia  and  Hayti  has  been 
even  more  disappointing  to  the  hopes  of  his  friends  than  else- 
where. In  both  of  these  countries  a  ciyilization  was  created  for 
him.  Liberia  was  founded  for  him  by  the  Caucasian  in  as  high 
hope  as  even  was  this  Republic.  Christendom  gave  its  assistance 
and  its  prayers.  How  has  the  negro  progressed  there  P  Mr. 
Charles  H.  J.  Taylor,  late  U.  S.  Minister  to  Liberia,  a  colored 
man  himself,  wrote  an  account  of  that  country  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  City  Times,  of  April  22,  1888.  Not  a  fac- 
tory, mill,  or  workshop,  of  any  kind,  he  says,  is  to  be  found 
there.  "They  (the  government)  have  no  money  or  currency 
in  circulation  of  any  kind.  They  have  no  boats  of  any  char- 
acter, not  even  a  canoe,  the  two  gun-boats  England  gave 
them  lying  rotten  on  the  beach.''  ....  "Look  from 
morn  till  night  you  will  never  see  a  horse,  a  mule,  a  donkey,  or 
a  broken-in  ox.  They  have  them  not.  There  is  not  a 
buggy,  a  wagon,  a  cart,  a  slide,  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  four  coun- 
ties. The  natives  carry  everything  on  their  heads.''  The  whole 
picture  presented  is  hopeless. 

It  is  not  better  in  Hayti.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the 
negro  has  been  masquerading  in  governing  Hayti,  and  a  more 
fantastic  mummery  never  degraded  a  land.  Under  negro  rule  San 
Domingo,  once  the  queen  of  the  Antilles,  has  sunk  into  a  state  of 
almost  primeval  barbarism.  We  have  two  recent  pictures  of 
Hayti,  by  Englishmen,  both  of  whom  assure  us  that  they  have  no 
race  antipathy;  one  James  Anthony  Froude,  the  historian,  the 
other  Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  for  years  British  Resident  at  Hayti. 
They  both  agree.  The  picture  presented  in  Sir  Spencer  St.  John's 
work,"  The  Black  Republic,"  is  astounding,  revolution  succeeding 
revolution,  and  massacre  succeeding  massacre  ;  the  country  once 
teeming  with  wealth,  covered  with  beautiful  villas  and  planta- 
tions, and  with  a  considerable  foreign  commerce,  now  in  a  state  of 
decay  and  ruin,  without  trade  or  resources  of  any  kind  ;  peculation 
and  jobbery  paramount  in  all  public  offices ;  barbarism  substi- 
tuted for  civilization  ;  voudoo  worship  springing  up  in  place  of 
Christianity,  and  human  flesh  oftencr  than  once  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John 
says  that  a  Spanish  colleague  once  said  to  him,  "  If  we  could  re- 
turn to  Hayti  fifty  years  hence,  we  should  find  the  negresses  cooking 
their  bananas  on  the  ruins  of  these  warehouses."    On  which,  he 
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i-emarks,  "It  is  more  Ihan  probable, tnilesB  ill  the  inoautimc  iu- 
fliieiiced  by  some  higher  civilization,  that  this  prophecy  will  f«mo 
true.  The  negresses  are  iti  fact  cookiug  their  baiiuiias  amid  the 
ruina  of  the  beat  houses  of  the  capital." 

These  examples  eoem  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  negro  does 
not  posaesa  the  elements  of  character,  the  esaential  qualificiitiniiK 
to  conduct  a  goverunient  oven  for  himself,  and  that  if  reina  of 
government  he  intrusted  to  his  unaided  hands  he  will  fling  reason 
to  the  winds  and  drive  to  ruin. 

Were  this,  however,  true  only  of  Liberia  and  Hayii  we  might 
bear  it  with  such  philosophic  composure  as  our  philanthropy  ad- 
mits of.  But  the  South  has  had  a  personal  experience  of  the 
negro's  rule.  For  eight  years  a  number  of  the  Southern  States 
were  partly,  and  three  of  them  were  wholly,  given  up  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  negroes,  directed  by  leaders,  at  least,  of  undoubted  abiU 
ity,  and  sustained  by  the  influence  of  the  entire  North.  The 
white  was  disfranchised.  The  negro  and  hia  chosen  leaders  wore 
invested  with  absolute  power  ;  the  entire  weight  of  government 
was,  under  the  misapprehension  born  of  the  excitement  which 
then  reigned,  thrown  blindly  in  his  favor.  Then  was  the  oc- 
casion which  Mr.  Cable  selects  for  his  illustration.  The  negro 
selected  his  own  miers.  What  was  the  resnit  P  Such  a  riot  of 
folly  and  extravagance,  such  a  travesty  of  government  as  was 
never  witnessed  save  in  those  countries  in  which  ho  had  him- 
self furnished  the  illustration.  Carpet-bag  rule,  with  the  negro  M 
its  facile  and  ignorant  instrument,  inaugurated  a  new  system  uf 
debauchery  and  crime. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  description ;  but  a  few 
facts  will  be  sufficient.  A  more  complete  picture  will  be  found 
in  the  series  of  carefully  prepared  papers,  which  appeared  a  year 
or  two  since  entitled,  "  Noted  Men  on  the  Solid  South,"  to  which 
I  refer,  and  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  mnch  of  my  material  in 
this  branch  of  the  aubjoct. 

The  Louisiana  State  Lottery  was  one  offspring  of  a  misrule 
which  proved  strong  enough  to  defy  for  years  oTcu  the  Fodor»l 
Govern  ment. 

Soon  after  VVarmouth  came  into  office  in  Louisiana  he  stated 
in  his  message  of  January  4,  1869,  to  his  lirgisUiturc,  "Our 
debt  is  smaller  than  that  of  almost  any  State  in  the  Union,  with 
I  t«x  roll  of  ^51,000,000,  and  a  bonded  debt  that  can  and  will 
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be  reduced  to  16,000,000/'  Two  years  later,  "  the  census  of  1870 
showed  the  debt  of  the  State  to  have  increased  to  $25,021,734, 
and  that  of  the  parishes  and  municipalities  to  $28,065,770. 
Within  a  year  the  State  debt  was  increased  over  half,  and  the 
local  indebtedness  had  doubled.  Louisiana,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus, stood  in  the  matter  of  debt  at  the  head  of  the  Union.'^*  This 
was  but  the  beginning.  The  total  cost  of  four  years  and  five 
months  of  carpet-bag  rule  amounted  to  $106,023,337,  or 
$24,040,088  per  year.  Taxation  mounted  up  in  proportion  in 
some  places  to  7  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field  cites  a  case  reported  to  him  where  it  was 
as  high  as  16  per  cent.  The  public  printing  had  in  previous 
years  cost  about  $37,000  a  year.  During  the  first  two  years  of 
Warmouth's  regime  the  New  Orleans  Republicafi,  in  which  he 
was  a  large  stockholder,  received  for  public  printing$l, 140,881. 77.f 
Time  and-  space  fail  to  tell  of  the  rapine,  the  profligacy 
which  existed.  The  taxable  values  of  New  Orleans  between  War- 
mouth's  advent  and  Kellogg's  exit  fell  from  $146,718,790  to 
$88,613,930,  a  net  decline  of  $58,104,860  in  eight  years,  whilst 
real  estate  in  the  country  parishes  shrank  in  value  from 
$99,266,839.85  to  $47,141,696.     So  much  for  Louisiana. 

In  Mississippi  the  corruption  was  almost  as  great  and  the 
result  almost  as  disastrous.  In  South  Carolina  it  was  even  worse. 
The  General  Assembly  which  convened  in  Columbia  in  1868  con- 
sisted of  72  whites  and  85  negroes.  In  the  House  were  14  Demo- 
crats and  in  the  Senate  7  ;  the  remaining  136  were  Republicans. 
One  of  the  first  acts  passed  was  anomalous.  After  defending 
the  rights  of  negroes  on  railroads,  in  theatres,  etc.,  it  provided 
that  if  the  person  whose  rights  under  the  act  were  claimed 
to  be  violated  was  colored,  then  the  universal  rule  of  law  was 
changed,  and  the  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  defendant  to 
establish  innocence. 

The  public  printing  was  also  swelled  expenses.  The  total 
cost  of  the  printing  in  South  Carolina  under  negro  rule  exceeded 
in  one  year  by  $122,932.13  the  cost  of  like  work  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Maryland  together.  J 

In  1860  the  taxable  values  in  the  State  amounted  to  $490,- 
000,000  and  the  tax  a  little  less  than  $400,000.     In  1871  the 

*  Hon.  a  J.  Sage,  in  *'  Noted  Men  on  the  Solid  South,"  p.  101. 
f  lb.,  II.  fiOS,  S  lb.,  II.  100. 
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taiuble  values  had  been  reduced  to  tl84,000,OUO,  and  the  tax 
jnereasod  to  #2,000,000.  In  nineteen  counties,  taken  together, 
93,2i)3  acres  of  land  were  sold  in  one  year  for  aapaid  taxes.  After 
four  years  of  carpet-bag  Republioan  rule,  the  debt  of  the  Stat4> 
had  increased  from  t5. 407,306  to  »18,515,033.  There  had  been 
no  pnblic  works  of  any  importance,  and  the  entire  thirteen 
niillioii8  of  dollars  represented  nothing  bnt  nnnecessary  and 
profligate  expenditures* 

These  are  simply  Btatistics.     No  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  iinpo3<l''*>n  practised  throughout  the  South  during  the  period 
of  uegt^  domination  ;  of  the   vast,  incredible  and  wanton  degra- 
dation of  the  Southern   people   by   the   malefactors,  who,  with 
hordes  of  ignorant   negroes  just   from   the   bonds  of  alaver;  u 
their  instruments,  trod  down  the  once  stately  South  at  their  will. 
No  wonder  that  Governor  Chamberlayne,  Republican  and  cftrpet- 
bflgger  as  he  was,  should   have  declared,  as  he  did  tn  writing  to 
the  New  England  Society  :  "  The  civiHzation  of  the  Puritan  and 
Cavalier,  of  the  Roundhead  and   Huguenot,  is  in  peril."     A  sar- 
vey  of  the  field  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  have  con- 
vinced me  that  I  am  within  the  domain  of  truth  when  I  say  that 
the  Southern  States,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two  of 
the  Border  States,  were  better  off  in   18G8,  when  reconstruction 
went  into  force,  than   they  were  in  1876,   when  the  carpet-hag 
governments  were  finally  overthrown  ;  and  that  the  eight  years  of 
negro  domination  cost  the  South  more  than  the  war,  inoliisire  of 
the  loss  of  values  in  slave  property.     I  think  if  Mr.   Cable  and 
those  who  accept  his  theorem  will  study  history,  even  as  written 
only  in  statistics,  taking  no  nocount.  il  they  please,  of  the  snffei^ 
ingand   the  degradation  inflicted   upon   the  white  raoe  during 
the  {leriod  in  which  the  South  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
rulers  selected  by  the  negroes,  they  will  find  that  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  between  the  proposition  which  he  formulates  and 
that  which  the  South  stutcs,  when  she  declares  that  the  pending 
<luestion  is  one  of  race  domination,  on  which  depends  the  futaro 
salvation  of  the  American  people. 

Twenty-seven  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  negro  was  given 
t>ts  freedom ;  more  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  h«  was 
S'ven  a  part  in  the  government,  and  was  taken  up  to  be  educated, 
'^e  laws  were  so  adapted  that  there  ia  not  now  a  negro  under 

"r.  HoiDpiilIlN  pkpe'  «»  i^onth  CjiToUna  In  "Notsd  Hen  on  the  BolU  Santa,"  ^  |0t. 
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forty  years  old  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  receiTe  a 
public  school  education.  The  South  has  viewed  his  political 
course  with  suspicion^  and  in  this  direction  has  opposed  him  with 
all  her  resources ;  but  she  has  not  been  meaner  niggardly  towards 
him.  On  the  contrary^  in  every  place,  at  all  times,  even  while 
she  was  resisting  and  assailing  him  for  his  political  action,  she  has 
displayed  towards  him  in  the  expenditures  for  his  education  a 
liberality  which  in  relation  to  her  ability  has  amounted  to  lavish- 
ness. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  eminent  alike  for  his  learning  and 
philanthropy,  and  a  Northern  educator,  declared  not  long  ago  : 
"  No  other  people  in  human  history  have  made  an  effort  so  remark- 
able as  the  people  of  the  South  in  re-establishing  their  schools 
and  colleges.  Overwhelmed  by  war  and  bad  government,  they 
have  done  wonders,  and  with  the  interest  and  zeal  now  felt  in 
public  schools  in  the  South,  the  hope  for  the  future  is  brighter 
than  ever."  "Last  year,"  he  says,  speaking  in  1888,  ''these 
sixteen  States  paid  nearly  $1,000,000  each  for  educational  pur- 
poses, a  sum  greater,  according  to  their  means,  than  ten  times  the 
amount  now  paid  by  most  of  the  New  England  States."  Virginia 
expended  on  her  public  schools  from  1870-71  to  1890-91,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  Colonel  F.  G.  Ruffin,  Second  Auditor  of  Vir- 
ginia, taken  from  official  sources,  $22,759,249.38.  Her  negro 
schools,  including  school  buildings  and  permanent  improvements, 
c58t  her  $5,380,513.65.  For  the  year  1887-88  her  negro  schools 
cost  her,  by  the  same  estimate,  $400,000,  of  which  the  negroes 
paid  about  $60,000. 

Governor  Gordon,  speaking  of  Georgia,  in  a  recent  address, 
said:  "When  her  people  secured  possession  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, they  found  about  six  thousand  colored  pupils  in  the  public 
schools,  with  the  school  exchequer  bankrupt.  To-day,  instead  of  six 
thousand,  we  have  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  colored 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  exchequer  expanding  and 
the  schools  multiplying  year  by  year."  He  says  further  that  the 
negroes  pay  one-thirtieth  of  the  expense,  and  the  other  twenty- 
nine  thirtieths  are  paid  by  the  whites.  The  other  Southern 
States  have  not  been  behind  Virginia  and  Georgia  in  this  matter. 

Now,  what  has  the  negro  accomplished  in  this  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ?  They  are  barbers,  and  white-washers,  shoe-blacks  and  chim- 
ney sweeps.     Here  and  there  we  find  a  lawyer  or  two,,  nnhappily 
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with  their  practice  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  principles,  or  now  and 
then  there  is  a  doctor.  But  almost  invariably  these  are  men  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  white  blood  in  their  veins.  And  even 
these  have  in  no  single  instance  attained  a  position  which  in  a 
white  would  be  deemed  above  mediocrity.  Fifteen  years  ago  there 
were  in  Bichmond^  where  I  live^  a  number  of  negro  tobacco  mann- 
facturers  and  other  negro  dealers.  Now  there  are  hardly  any 
except  undertakers.  They  have  been  losing  ground  as  mechanics. 
Before  the  war,  on  every  plantation,  there  were  first-class  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  etc.  Half  the  houses  in 
Virginia  were  built  by  negi*o  carpenters.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
In  Richmond  there  may  be  a  few  blacksmiths  and  a  dozen  or  two 
carpenters ;  but  where  are  the  others  ?  A  great  strike  occurred 
last  year  in  one  of  the  large  iron-works  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 
The  president  of  the  company  told  me  afterwards  that,  although 
the  places  at  the  machines  were  filled  later  on  by  volunteers,  and 
although  there  were  many  negroes  employed  in  the  works  who 
did  not  strike,  it  never  occurred  to  either  the  management  or  to 
the  negroes  that  they  could  work  at  the  machines,  and  not  one 
had  ever  suggested  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Have  they  improved  ?  .Many 
persons  declare  that  they  have  not.  My  observation  has  led  to  a 
somewhat  different  conclusion.  Where  they  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stronger  race  under  conditions  in  which  they 
derived  aid,  as  in  cities,  they  have  in  certain  directions  improved  ; 
where  they  have  lacked  this  stimulating  influence,  as  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  association  has  steadily  diminished,  they 
have  failed  to  advance.  In  the  cities,  where  they  are  in  touch 
with  the  whites  they  are,  I  think,  becoming  more  dignified,  more 
self-respecting,  more  reasonable ;  in  the  country  where  they  are 
left  to  themselves  I  fail  to  see  this  improvement. 

This  improvement,  however,  such  as  it  is,  does  not  do  away 
with  the  race  issue.  So  far  from  it,  it  rather  intensifies  the  feel- 
ing, certainly  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  and  makes  the  relation 
more  strained.  Yet  it  is  our  only  hope.  The  white  race,  it  is 
reasonably  certain,  is  not  going  to  be  ruled  by  the  negro  either 
North  or  South.  That  day  is  far  off,  and  neither  Lodge  bills  nor 
any  other  bills  can  bring  it  until  they  can  reverse  natural  law, 
enact  that  ignorance  shall  be  above  intelligence,  and  exalt  feeble- 
ness over  strength.    The  history  of  that  race  is  a  guaranty  that 
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this  cannot  be.     It  has  been  a  conquering  race  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance, like  the  Scandinavians  of  old, 

'*  Firm  to  resoWe  and  steadfast  to  endure.** 

The  section  of  it  which  inhabits  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
degenerate.  That  part  of  it  at  the  South  is  not.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  recall  its  history.  Let  one  who  has  not  been  generally  regarded 
as  unduly  biassed  in  favor  of  the  South  speak  for  it.  Senator  Hoar, 
speaking  of  the  people  of  the  South  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  said  : 

**  They  have  some  qualities  which  I  cannot  even  presume  to  claim  in  an 
equal  degree  for  the  people  among  whom  I,  myself,  dweU.  They  have  an 
aptness  for  command  which  makes  the  Southern-  gentleman,  wherever  he 
goes,  not  a  peer  only,  but  a  prince.  They  have  a  love  for  home;  they  have 
the  best  of  them,  and  the  most  of  them,  inherited  from  the  great  race  from 
which  they  come,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  instinct  of  honor  as  no  other 
IMople  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  lovers  of  home.  They  have  not 
the  mean  traits  which  grow  up  somewhere  in  places  where  money-making 
Is  the  chief  end  of  life.  They  have  above  all,  and  giving  value  to  all,  that 
supreme  and  superb  constancy  which,  without  regard  to  personal  ambition 
and  without  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  wealth,  without  getting  tired  and 
without  getting  diverted,  can  pursue  a  great  public  object,  in  and  out,  year 
alter  year  and  generation  after  generation." 

This  is  the  race  which  the  negro  confronts.  It  is  a  race 
which,  whatever  perils  have  impended,  has  always  faced  them 
with  a  steadfast  mind. 

Professor  Bryce  arrives  at  the  only  reasonable  conclusion  : 
that  the  negro  be  let  alone  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  be 
left  to  the  course  of  events.  Friendship  for  the  negro  demands 
this.  A  single  outbreak  would  settle  the  question.  To  us  of  the 
South  it  appears  that  a  proper  race  pride  is  one  of  the  strongest 
securities  of  our  nation.  No  people  can  become  great  without  it. 
Without  it  no  people  can  remain  great. 

The  question  now  remains  :  What  is  to  become  of  the  negro  ? 
It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  remain  in  his  present  status,  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Many  schemes  have  been  sug- 
gested, none  of  them  alone  answerable  to  the  end  proposed.  The 
deportation  plan  does  not  seem  practicable,  at  present.  It 
is  easy  to  suggest  theories,  but  much  more  difficult  to  substan- 
tiate them.  I  hazard  one  based  upon  much  reflection  on  the 
subject.  It  is,  that  the  negro  race  in  America  will  eventually 
disappear,  not  in  a  generation  or  a  century, — it  may  take  several 
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centuries.  The  means  will  be  natural.  Certain  portions  of  the 
Southern  States  will  for  a  while,  perhaps,  be  almost  given  up  to 
him ;  but  in  time  he  will  be  crowded  out  even  there.  Africa 
may  take  a  part ;  Mexico  and  South  America  a  part ;  the  rest 
will,  as  the  country  fills  up,  as  life  grows  harder  and  competition 
fiercer,  become  diffused  and  will  disappear,  a  portion  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  stronger  race,  the  residue  by  perishing  under  condi- 
tions of  life  unsuited  to  him. 

Meantime  he  is  here,  and  something  must  be  done.  In  the 
first  place  let  us  have  all  the  light  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject. Form  an  organization  to  consider  and  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject, not  in  the  spirit  of  narrowness  or  temper,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
philosophic  deliberation,  such  as  becomes  a  great  people  discuss- 
ing a  great  question  which  concerns  not  only  their  present,  but 
their  future  position  among  the  nations.  We  shall  then  get  at 
the  right  of  the  matter. 

Let  us  do  our  utmost  to  eliminate  from  the  question  the  com- 
plication of  its  political  features.  Get  politics  out  of  it,  and  the 
problem  will  be  more  than  half  solved.  Senator  Hampton  stated 
not  long  ago  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him,  I  think,  to  this 
Review,  that,  to  get  the  negro  out  of  politics,  he  would  gladly 
give  up  the  representation  based  on  his  vote.  Could  anything 
throw  a  stronger  light  on  the  apprehension  with  which  the  negro 
in  politics  is  regarded  at  the  South  ? 

There  never  was  any  question  more  befogged  with  demagog- 
ism  than  that  of  manhood  suffrage.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to 
the  securing  some  more  reasonable  and  better  basis  for  the  suf- 
frage. Let  us  establish  such  a  proper  qualification  as  a  condition 
to  the  possession  ef  the  elective  franchise  as  shall  leave  the  ballot 
only  to  those  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment to  secure  good  government  rather  than  to  destroy  it.  In 
taking  this  step  we  have  to  plant  ourselves  on  a  broader  principle 
than  that  of  a  race  qualification.  It  is  not  merely  the  negro,  it  is 
ignorance  and  venality  which  we  want  to  disfranchise.  If  we  can 
disfranchise  these  we  need  not  fear  the  voter,  whatever  the  color. 
At  present  it  is  not  the  negro  who  is  disfranchised,  but  the 
white.     We  dare  not  divide. 

Having  limited  him  in  a  franchise  which  he  has  not  in  a  gen- 
eration learned  to  use,  continue  to  teach  him.  It  is  from  the 
educated  negro,  that  is,  the  negro  who  is  more  enlightened  thaa 
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the  general  body  of  his  race,  that  order  must  come.  The  igno- 
rance, venality,  and  superstition  of  the  average  negro  are  danger- 
ons  to  as.  Education  will  divide  them  and  will  uplift  them.  They 
may  learn  in  time  that  if  they  wish  to  rise  they  must  look  to  the 
essential  qualities  of  good  citizenship.  In  this  way  alone  can 
the  race  or  any  part  of  the  race  look  for  ultimate  salvation. 

It  has  appeared  to  some  that  the  South  has  not  done  its  full 
duty  by  the  negro.  Perfection  is,  without  doubt,  a  standard  above 
humanity  ;  but,  at  least,  we  of  the  South  can  say  that  we  have 
done  much  for  him;  if  we  have  not  admitted  him  to  social  equality, 
it  has  been  under  an  instinct  stronger  than  reason,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  a  law  higher  than  is  on  the  statute  books  :  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Slavery,  whatever  its  demerits,  was  not  in 
its  time  the  unmitigated  evil  it  is  fancied  to  have  been.  Its  time 
has  passed.  No  power  could  compel  the  South  to  have  it  back. 
But  to  the  negro  it  was  salvation.  It  found  him  a  savage  and  in 
two  hundred  years  gave  seven  million  of  his  race  a  civilization, 
the  only  civilization  it  has  had  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

We  have  educated  him  ;  we  have  aided  him  ;  we  have  sustained 
him  in  all  right  directions.  We  are  ready  to  continue  our  aid  ; 
but  we  will  not  be  dominated  by  him.  When  we  shall  be,  it 
is  our  settled  conviction  that  we  shall  deserve  the  degradation 
into  which  we  shall  have  sunk. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page. 


RECIPROCITY  AND  THE  FARMER. 

BY    THE    HON.   HILARY    A.    HERBERT,   CHAIRHAK    OF    THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NAVAL    AFFAIRS. 


When  the  McKinley  Bill,  with  its  free  sugar  and  high  rates  on 
manufactures,  had  gone  over  from  the  House  and  was  pending  in 
the  Senate  Mr.  Blaine  made  a  furious  assault  upon  it.  The 
ground  of  his  attack  was,  that,  while  it  raised  the  duties  on  many 
things  the  farmers  consumed,  it  did  not  '*  open  a  market  for  an- 
other bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of  pork'*;  and  he  fur- 
ther said,  that  free  sugar  would  not  '^sweeten  the  pill.'*  The 
remedy  he  suggested,  and  which  he  seemed  to  think  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  take  ^'the  pill''  without  making  mouths,  was 
legislation  by  which  '^  free  sugar  in  the  United  States  should  be 
accompanied  by  free  breadstuff s  and  provisions  in  Spanish 
America." 

Congress  did  not  in  form  accept  Mr.  Blaine's  proposition.  It 
made  a  compromise  between  his  views  and  those  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
It  gave  Mr.  McKinley  free  sugar  for  the  campaign  of  1890.  That 
left  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides,  all  free;  but,  going  in  Mr.  Blaine's 
direction,  it  required  that  the  President,  after  January  1,  1892, 
should,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  tariff  laws  of  any  country 
producing  and  exporting  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  or  hides,  were  "  re- 
ciprocally unequal  and  unreasonable,"  impose  a  tax  of  seven- 
tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  and  upwards  on  sugar,  three  cents 
per  pound  on  coffee,  ten  cents  per  pound  on  tea,  and  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  on  hides,  the  product  of  such  country. 
Thus  the  essential  basis  on  which  these  commercial  arrangements 
are  to  stand  remains  as  Mr.  Blaine  suggested.  The  reciprocating 
nations  are  to  have  over  those  not  reciprocating  the  advantage  of 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  sugar,  three  cents  on  coffee, 

etc. 

The  difference  is  that  Mr.  Blaine  proposed  to  retain  the  sugar 
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tax,  and  release  it  only  on  the  products  of  such  countries  as 
should  grant  us  equivalents. 

But  Congress  preferred  to  release  duties  on  sugar  and  then 
arm  the  President  with  the  threat  to  not  only  re-impose  duties 
on  this  article,  but  also  to  tax  the  hides,  tea,  and  coffee  of  such 
nations  as  should  refuse  to  reciprocate.  This  was  the  scheme 
adopted,  and  the  new  markets  to  be  sought  were  to  be  found,  it 
was  understood,  chiefly  in  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  It  was  a 
complete  programme  :  the  home  market  for  the  manufacturer,  new 
markets  abroad  for  the  farmer.  Has  the  farmer  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  bargain  thus  made  in  his  name  ? 

Germany  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Blaine  when  the  scheme  was  inaugurated.  Nevertheless,  under 
it  we  have  made  an  agreement  with  that  Empire,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  of  benefit  to  our  farmers. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  removal  by  Oermany  of 
her  restrictions  against  the  introduction  of  our  pork  products 
resulted  from  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  President  in  his  annual 
message  said  : 

**  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  Austria,  and  France,  in  the  order  named, 
have  opened  their  ports  to  imported  American  pork  products.  The  removal 
of  these  restrictions  in  every  instance  was  asked  for,  and  given,  solely  upon 
the  groond  that  we  have  now  provided  a  meat  Inspection  that  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  adequate  to  the  complete  removal  of  the  dangers,  real  or  fancied, 
which  had  been  previously  urged.** 

The  arrangement  with  Germany  which  followed,  and  which, 
on  its  face,  was  made  in  consideration  of  the  continued  introduc- 
tion of  free  sugar,  gives  us  no  exclusive  privileges, 

Germany  had,  like  us,  a  system  of  high-tariff  duties  that 
weighed  heavily  on  her  people.  The  outcry  for  cheaper  food 
supplies  was  irresistible.  Yielding  to  this,  she  was  arranging 
with  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  lower  her  tariffs  on 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  etc.,  and  she  simply  consented  to  extend 
the  same  rates  to  us.  We  are  allowed  to  compete  in  her  markets 
on  equal  terms  with  these  and,  perhaps,  other  countries.  This  we 
get,  and  nothing  more. 

It  appears,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  published  papers  show,  that 
Germany  herself  made  the  first  move  towards  this  arrangement, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  would  not  have  consented 
to  put  us  on  the  same  footing  with  these  other  countries^  even  had 
no  reciprocity  law  been  adopted  by  us. 
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penseSy  thus  enabling  us  to  reduce  taxation.  Our  people  at  large 
would  have  profited  immensely  if  the  Protectionist,  who  onoe 
wished  for  a  wall  of  fire  around  our  country  to  keep  out  foreign 
trade,  had  been  permitted  in  1876  to  erect  and  maintain  his  flam- 
ing structure  between  us  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  results  grow  worse  still  when  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer.  Farm  products  constitute  usually  three- 
fourths  of  all  exports  from  the  United  States  ;  yet  of  this  Hawaiian 
market,  opened  up  for  him  and  paid  for  at  such  a  fearful  cost, 
the  farmer  has  had  less  than  one-fourth.  Out  of  the  $3,336,040 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  1889,  breadstujffs,  provisions, 
and  animals  foot  up  only  $759,653.  Is  the  farmer  to  fare  any  ' 
better  in  those  new  Central  and  South  American  markets  we  hear 
of  ?  South  America  is  a  vast  continent,  with  much  the  same 
climates  as  our  own,  and  it  has  millions  of  square  miles  of  cheap 
and  fertile  lands  that,  when  brought  into  cultivation,  bid  fair  not 
only  to  supply  its  own  wants,  but  to  rival  the  United  States  in 
the  bread  and  meat  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Curtis,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  in  an  official  report  sent  in  to  the  last  Congress, 
arguing  then  for  subsidies,  said  :  ^^  Chili  has  already  driven  the 
flour  of  the  United  States  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  now  supplies  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia.  The  California 
millers  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  competition  of  Chili  at 
Panama  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  and  unless 
cheaper  freights  are  offered  from  San  Francisco  southward  we 
shall  lose  a  large  and  lucrative  market.  The  Argentine  Kepublic 
was  an  importer  of  breadstuffs  a  few  years  since,  but  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  pampas  is  so  rapid  and  extensive  that 
the  present  product  not  only  supplies  the  local  demand,  but  fur- 
nishes an  annual  surplus,  valued  at  $14,000,000,  for  export.  The 
same  is  true  of  Uruguay,  which  has  also  become  an  exporter  of 
wheat  and  flour  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  has  an 
enormous  productive  capacity,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by 
Italian  emigrants.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  three 
countries  will  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  greater  portion  of 
its  flour  market  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  will 
enter  into  active  competition  with  us  in  Euroi)e." 

The  first  arrangement  we  made  was  with  Brazil,  admittedly 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
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US.  Let  UB  examine  that  agreement.  We  admit  free  of  duty  all 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides,  the  product  of  Brazil.  Brazil 
admits  from  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  certain  articles ;  and 
certain  others  with  25  per  cent.  off.  Tables  appended  to  the 
published  copy  of  the  agreement  show  the  character  and  extent 
of  our  present,  as  well  as  of  possible,  markets  in  that  country. 
The  rates  given  enable  us  to  calculate,  upon  a  given  hypothesis, 
exact  results. 

These  tables  show  that  if  we  should  supply  Brazil  in  full  with 
everything  she  was  annually  importing  from  all  countries  when 
our  commercial  arrangement  was  made  we  should  have  a  market 
there  for  products  valued  at  t58,635,182.  Deducting  amount  of 
our  exports  at  that  time  we  should  then  have  a  market  for  168,- 
204,650.  Of  this  new  market  our  farmers  would  get  18,433,000; 
about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Will  they  secure  even 
that  ?  The  remissions  of  duty  in  our  favor  are  all  small.  On 
agricultural  products  the  range  is  from  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  on  lard  up  to  twenty  cents  on  other  products.  The  rate  on 
cotton-seed  oil  is  higher,  but  is  unimportant,  as  this  article  is  not, 
and  never  will  be,  largely  imported  into  that  cotton-growing 
country.  The  ad  valorem  advantage  given  us,  averaged  on  all 
our  exports  to  that  country,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  is  less  than 
ten  per  cent. 

When  this  arrangement  with  Brazil  was  proclaimed  it  was 
hailed  with  delight.  Some  of  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  rejoicings,  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  order  called  the  Knights  of  Reciprocity.  It  might 
have  been  well  if  these  gentlemen  had  waited  for  results. 

The  agreement  had  been  in  operation  nine  months  on  the  3l8t 
of  December,  1891.  Full  and  fair  notice  was  given  to  shippers 
l)efore  it  went  into  effect,  and  the  results  are  that  from  April  1 
to  December  1,  1801,  as  compared  with  the  like  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  our  exports  to  Brazil  were  : 

1880.  1801. 

Total  domestic 910.071.871      9T,088,8B 

Total  agricaltoral 64b08.001        4.881.516 

Here  was  an  actual  falling  off  in  our  exports  of  farm  pro- 
ducts under  the  arrangement  in  nine  months  of  1525,455.  Mr. 
Hale,  speaking  on  this  question,  said  in  the  Senate  on  January 
28,  that  Brazil  had  *^  been  in  a  condition  of  uneasiness  and  fer- 
ment ever  since  the  treaty  went  into  effect, ''etc.;  but  this  ex- 
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cuse  will  not  do.  During  the  period  iu  question  she  bought  of 
us^  as  statistical  figures  show^  12^009,000  of  other  than  farm  pro- 
ducts more  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1890.  And  she 
sold  us  of  her  products  during  that  same  time  the  enormous  sum 
of  I79>283,244.  Instead  of  buying  of  m  farm  products  she  did 
not  need,  she  sent  this  money  to  Europe  to  buy  there  the  cheap 
manufactured  goods  she  does  need.  Nor  is  it  an  answer  that 
European  countries  took  our  last  wheat  crop.  Europe  every 
season  draws  alike  from  North  and  South  America.  If  sufficient 
advantage  had  been  given  us,  our  provisions  would  have  gone  to 
South  America  to  take  the  place  of  wheat  going  to  Europe. 

Brazil,  if  we  except  an  insignificant  portion  of  Guiana,  is  the 
only  country  on  the  whole  continent  to  the  south  of  us  that  has 
responded  to  our  advances.  Government  figures  have  given 
us  the  results,  and  so  we  safely  say  that  reciprocity,  so  far  as 
South  America  is  concerned,  is  to  our  farmers  but  a  mirage  in  the 
desert.  In  Central  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
the  outlook  for  the  farmer  is  better,  although  extravagantly 
over-estimated. 

The  conventions  covering  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  San  Do- 
mingo went  into  operation  September  1,  1891,  and  we  have  the 
statistics  covering  our  trade  with  these  countries  under  the  agree- 
ments for  the  four  months  ending  December  31  last.  Grouping 
these  three  with  Brazil,  and  aggregating  the  trade  with  them  all 
under  reciprocity,  as  compared  with  that  of  corresponding  periods 
for  the  previous  year  when  we  had  no  commercial  arrangements, 
we  have  the  following  results  : 

189t.  Exports  other  than  asriooltoral  to  reciprocatiiig  coantries. $12,018,088 

1890.       ••  "        *'  •*  "  **  7,802,581 

1890.  Inorease  under  reciprocity 84,123,586 

1891 .  Export  agricultural  products  to  reciprocating  countries 87,832,531 

1890.        •'  **  ••  "  "  7,821,057 

Increase 8511,474 

This  shows  a  gain  in  the  sale  of  farm  products  under  reci- 
procity of  seven  per  cent.,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  exports  of 
other  products,  principally  manufactures,  is  a  fraction  over  39 
per  cent. — over  dye  to  one  against  the  farmer. 

The  average  annual  gain  in  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  all  countries  for  four  years  back  has  been  about  seven 
per  cent. 

There  is  a  maxim  in  equity  that  one  is  presumed  to  intend  to 
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do  that  which  he  does  do.  Applying  this  equitable  nile  and 
presuming  that  the  statesmen  who  devised  this  scheme  knew  the 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  these  countries,  the  conclusion 
follows  that  instead  of  hunting  new  markets  abroad  for  the 
farmer  they  were  really  seeking  fresh  fields  for  American  manu- 
factures. 

Besides  Germany  and  the  four  countries  from  which  we  have 
these  returns,  the  President  has  made  arrangements  with  Salvador 
and  certain  British  West  India  Islands.  Three  other  small  states 
in  Central  America  are  expected  to  come  in  soon. 

The  first  of  January,  when  the  President  was  directed  to  be- 
gin his  tariff  war  on  recusant  nations,  has  passed.  Countries  to 
thesouth  of  us  importing  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  millionnhave 
treated  with  us.  Others  whose  imports  are  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  millions  still  stand  out.  The  President,  by  letter, 
has  notified  Venezuela,  Hayti,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Colom- 
bia^ besides  Spain  for  the  Philippine  Islands^  and  Austria- 
Hungary  that,  on  March  15  next,  he  will,  unless  they  reciprocate, 
impose  such  duties  on  their  products  as  the  law  requires.  Why 
he  should  except  any  country,  unless  it  be  England  and  Belgium, 
is  not  apparent,  for  it  is  the  boast  of  the  Protectionists  that  all 
other  countries  have  protective-tariff  laws.  Certainly  the  recip- 
rocating countries  will  demand  that  all  nations  shall  be  treated 
alike.  How  else  can  they  get  what  they  bargained  for,  a  better 
market  than  others  who  have  made  no  contract  ? 

If  the  President  shall  take  this  view  of    the  case  we   will 
soon  have 

On  tea  a  Ut  of $13,456,000 

On  coffee  a  tax  of 15.000,000 

On  hides  (ostimat. d)  a  tax  of 8.000,000 

Total 938,456.000 

This  tax  is  estimated  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  imports  of 
tliese  for  the  reason  that  our  consumers  must  pay  the  tax  on  the 
taxed  products  and  an  increased  price  for  the  articles  brought  in 
free.  The  rule  deduced  from  the  Hawaiian  treaty  is,  it  will  bo  re- 
membered, that  the  cost  price  of  the  tax-paid  article  will  regulate 
the  market  so  long  as  the  importations  of  the  free  article  of  like 
character  are  clearly  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  That  rule 
will  apply  to  tea,becau8e  we  have  arranged  for  no  free  tea;  to  hides, 
because  we  have  arranjs^ed  for  only  four  million  dollars  of  free 
hides  and  we  import  twenty-seven  millions;  to  coffee,  because  wo 
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import  ninety-six  millions,  whereas  the  reciprocating  conntrieB 
bring  us  only  sixty-three  millions.  The  increased  price  we  pay 
to  the  favored  people  for  their  products  is  the  consideration  for 
their  concessions. 

And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  again  at  the  arrange- 
ment with  Brazil.  The  concessions  she  made  to  us,  calculated 
according  to  the  tables  published  with  the  commercial  arrange- 
ment, amounted  to  $576,000 ;  yet  the  tax  which  we  will 
remit  on  coffee  alone  to  Brazil,  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  imports, 
will  be  ♦9,722,000.  We  have  seen,  too  that  the  total  market  in 
that  country  for  agricultural  products  not  already  occupied  by  us 
was  $8,433,000;  and  we  have  seen  also,  that  instead  of  gaining  any 
portion  of  this  we  are  losing  even  that  which  we  had. 

As  to  sugar,  considering  that  reciprocating  countries  only  lack 
now  $10,000,000  of  sending  us  what  we  need,  it  is  probably  true 
that  they  will  eventually  supply  us  fully,  and  by  their  competi- 
tion keep  down  the  price  of  sugar  as  now  to  the  level  of  prices 
elsewhere.  Then  not  a  pound  of  sugar  will  come  to  us  from 
peoples  not  reciprocating.  They  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tax. 
At  this  point  it  may  be,  too,  that  the  reciprocating  nations  will, 
some  of  them,  tire  of  their  bargains ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  in- 
inducement  for  outsiders  to  come  inside  our  sugar  ring  will 
cease. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  discriminating  against  the  nations 
that  refuse  our  terms  ?  The  tea-growing  countries  have  so  far 
all  refused.  We  will  tax  their  tea,  pay  more  for  our  breakfasts, 
and  nobody  will  be  hurt  except  ourselves.  But  besides  the  reci- 
procating countries  there  are  17  peoples  sending  us  sugar,  31 
sending  us  coffee,  and  41  supplying  us  with  hides.  What  will  all 
these  do  but  make  agreements  in  self-defence  to  divert  their 
trade  into  other  channels  ?  Who  can  measure  the  friction,  the 
ill-feeling,  the  disturbance  of  trade  relations,  and  even  of  politi- 
cal amities  that  are  to  result  from  this  scheme  ?  What  can 
Nicaragua  say  if  a  proclamation  is  levelled  at  her  products,  and 
not  against  the  coffee  of  Peru  ;  and  what  will  the  Argentines  say 
if  their  hides  are  taxed,  while  the  hides  of  Chili  or  Ecuador 
escape  ? 

The  political  enmity  now  existing  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  which  has  caused  the  latter  to  join  the  Dreibund  between  her- 
self, Austria,  and  Germany,  has  grown  largely  out  of  a  reciprocity 
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treaty.  Spain  and  France  are  quarrelling  over  a  similar  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Foster  said  recently  in  a  speech  in  New  York  that  no 
nation  could  make  reciprocity  treaties  that  had  not  a  protective 
tariff.  He  ought  to  have  said  that  no  nation  except  one  that  has 
a  protective  tariff  has  need  of  such  treaties.  If  he  had  said 
this  he  could  have  proven  the  truth  of  his  remark  by  pointing  to 
the  difference  between  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States  with  the  very  countries  we  are  seeking  to  capture. 
The  United  Kingdom  buys  from  Latin  America  eighty-nine 
millions  ;  she  sells  there  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions, 
exporting  two  for  one  without  making  a  threat  or  paying  a 
dollar  of  bounty.  We  buy  from  the  same  countries  two  hundred 
and  seven  millions  and  sell  them  ninety  millions ;  more 
than  two  to  one  against  us,  and  then  when  we  enter  the  field  to 
buy  and  threaten  our  way  into  these  markets  from  which  we  have 
excluded  ourselves  by  our  own  laws,  we  boast  that  no  nation  can 
tax  its  own  people  to  pay  bounties  to  foreign  nations  except  one 
that  has  such  laws  as  we  have.     G#rtainly  not. 

How  different  all  this  is  from  that  just  and  fair  and  profitable 
reciprocity  with  all  the  world  which  Jefferson  had  in  mind  when 
he  declared  for  *'  Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations — entangling  alliances  with  none  ! '' 

Hilary  A.   Herbert. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DUMPING-GROUND. 

A  STUDY  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  THE  HON.    JOHN   B.    WEBER,    UNITED    STATES  COMMISSIONER 
OF    IMMIGRATION,    AND    CHARLES   STEWART  SMITH,    PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE    NEW   YORK     CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


THE  HON.  JOHN  B.  WEBER : 

The  subject  of  immigration  is  beginning  to  attract  attention, 
but  as  we  have  not  yet  passed  through  the  preliminary  stage  of 
public  discussion,  the  drastic  legislation  manifested  in  the  first 
impulse  of  the  public  mind  is  not  likely  to  materialize  this 
winter.  Inquiry,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
evils  of  immigration  are  purely  imaginary  in  some  features, 
greatly  exaggerated  in  others,  and  susceptible  of  nearly  complete 
remedy  by  the  amendment  of  existing  laws. 

The  immigration  problem  will  eventually  settle  down  to  the 
consideration  of  the  following  points  : 

Is  this  country  made  the  "  dumping-ground  "  of  the  refuse 
material  of  the  Old  World,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  do  the 
authorities  aid  such  movement?  Do  we  wish  to  reject  the  bad 
without  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  good  ? 

What  system,  if  any,  can  be  deviised  which  will  enable  us  to 
sift  the  grades,  accept  the  desirable,  and  reject  the  undesirable  ? 

Is  it  wise  to  stop  all  immigration  or  to  diminish  its  volume 
by  methods  that  do  not  materially  affect  the  influx  of  the  unpro- 
ductive kind,  and  yet  decrease  that  element  which  by  reason  of 
age  and  vigor  is  the  most  productive  ? 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  by  a  Commission,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  specially  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  visit  Europe  for  that  purpose,  demonstrates  that  at  the 
present  time  in  the  countries  which  I  visited,  viz.,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Oermany  and  Austria,  neither  governments  nor 
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societies,  directly  or  systematically,  transport  their  paupers, 
criminals,  or  other  defectives  to  this  country.  In  Russia,  which 
is  another  of  the  countries  investigated,  governmental  persecu- 
tion impoverishes  and  expels  the  Jewish  people.  The  constitu- 
tional vagabond  of  Europe  docs  not  emigrate.  The  slums  are 
sluggish,  and  are  seldom  so  agitated  that  the  filth  is  flung  across 
the  sea.  Individual  instances  occur,  but  as  compared  with  the 
grand  total  of  immigration,  the  percentage  is  infinitesimally 
small,  and  these  cases  can,  by  additional  legislation,  be  almost 
perfectly  covered. 

The  general  character  of  eligible  immigrants  arriving  here  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  past  years,  the  large  percentage 
of  ^'prepaids''  furnishing  on  this  point  evidence  of  an  unmistak- 
able nature.  Prepaid  tickets  are  tickets  purchased  in  the  United 
States  and  sent  to  relatives  and  friends  on  the  other  side;  who,  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  being  members  of  the  same  family,  are  in  a  man- 
ner vouched  for  as  desirable.  If  they  are  in  respect  of  general 
quality  similar  to  the  pioneers  who  have  so  materially  aided  in  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources,  why  should  it  not  be  as- 
sumed that  their  coming  will  continue  to  add  to  the  national 
wealth,  unless  a  change  of  conditions  lias  been  reached  ?  Has 
such  a  change  occurred  ? 

Our  resources  have  hardly  been  touched,  certainly  the  point  of 
exhaustion  has  not  been  approached,  so  that  development  is  feasible 
and  desirable.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  cities  are  overcrowded 
and  that  a  vast  army  willing  to  labor  is  unemployed.  The  precise 
or  reasonably  close  approximation  of  this  number  is  difficult  of 
ascertainment.  It  is  as  easy  to  state  it  at  two  millions  as  at  one 
million.  That  there  should  bo  any  considerable  number  of  un- 
employed is  deplorable,  but  it  is  a  condition  which,  in  greater  or 
loss  degree,  has  existed  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  and  prob- 
ably always  will  exist  at  certain  periods,  particularly  in  the  large 
cities.  Immigration  contributes  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  city 
of  course,  although  two-thirds  of  the  arrivals  continue  to  go 
West,  most  of  them  to  farms.  In  point  of  fact,  the  chief  im- 
migration into  the  cities  is  due  to  the  emigration  from  our  own 
rural  districts.  This  condition  exists  in  Europe  as  well  as  here, 
and  so  alarming  has  it  grown  there  that  in  Germany  legislation 
to  check  and  prevent  it  is  talked  of  as  probable  this  winter. 
There  is  something  incongruous  in  the  statements  published  in 
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the  same  edition  of  an  American  newspaper^  that  farms  are  being 
abandoned  in  New  England^  that  an  army  of  men  willing  to  work 
are  unemployed  in  the  cities^  and  that  the  grain  crop  is  so  boun- 
tiful in  Dakota  that  farmers  are  offering  from  $2.50  to  (3  per  day 
for  harvesters.  There  is  a  faultiness  in  the  distribution  of  labor^ 
and  this  demands  and  should  receive  early  attention  and  consider- 
ation. I  do  not  believe  the  conditions  of  prosperity  in  the  rural 
districts  have  retrognided.  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  city  has 
marched  faster  in  progress  and  improvement.  Their  relative 
positions  have  changed.  Wealth  has  increased  faster^  attractions 
have  grown  greater,  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced,  living  has 
become  better,  educational  facilities  have  improved  in  a  far 
greater  degree  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
moving  so  fast  that  the  readjustments  continually  required  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  changing  conditions,  and  friction  and  indi- 
vidual suffering  are  unavoidable.  By  means  of  organization  labor 
has  improved  and  elevated  its  status,  thus  widening  the  distance 
between  its  own  position  and  that  of  the  farmer.  The  more  labor 
advances  in  the  cities,  whether  by  reason  of  organization  or  by 
stopping  immigration,  the  greater  the  exodus  from  country  to 
city. 

It  is  charged  that  foreigners  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of 
paupers  and  criminals  than  the  native  element.  This  is  probably 
true,  but  it  is  hardly  because  they  are  foreigners,  but  because 
they  are  of  the  poorer  half  of  society,  and  consequently  less  able 
to  cope  with  misfortune  or  to  withstand  temptation.  It  is  not  so 
creditable  to  a  rich  man  to  refrain  from  stealing  a  loaf  of  bread 
as  it  is  to  a  hungry  one.  Wealthy  Americans  would  not  be  as 
numerous  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  immigration  of  so  many 
Europeans. 

About  fifty  years  ago  the  American  or  '^Know-nothing"  party 
was  formed  in  tnis  country.  Many  honest  men  joined  it,  sin- 
cerely believing  that  our  interests  were  being  jeopardized  by  the 
increasing  arrival  of  foreigners ;  that  we  were  rushing  headlong 
to  destruction,  and  that  the  safety  of  our  institutions  rested  solely 
upon  the  success  of  that  organization.  The  party  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  but  the  republic  still  exists,  and  next  year  we  ex- 
pect to  show  to  the  world  the  marvellous  progress  of  onr  country 
at  an  exposition  held  in  a  city,  which  at  the  time  the  Know* 
nothing  party  existed  was  but  little  more  than  a  barren  prairie. 
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but  now  nambers  over  a  million  of  people,  while  the  political  or- 
ganization which  was  so  fearful  of  the  destruction  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  has  perished,  leaving  nothing  as  a  monument  of 
existence  save  the  lesson  of  warning  to  posterity  to  avoid  racial  and 
religious  bigotry  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  political  parties. 

The  safety  of  this  country  respecting  the  influx  of  strangers  to 
our  shores  lies  in  the  supply  being  drawn  from  various  countries, 
whereby  nationalities  are  blended,  the  best  characteristics  of  each 
being  retained  and  a  high  type  of  physical  strength  produced,  the 
most  desirable  foundation  of  mental  quality.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  the  bulk  of  our  immigrants  came  from  one  country.  The 
best  justification  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Ohinese  is  that  not 
only  are  they  of  a  different  race  and  in  no  wise  beneficial  to  us  in 
the  assimilative  process,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  if  once 
the  ball  is  set  in  motion  they  will  pour  in  upon  us  in  such  vast 
numbers  as  to  ^'  China-ize  **  America.  We  are  not  so  threat- 
ened by  other  countries.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  being  German- 
ized, Frenchified,  Italianized  or  Europeanized.  The  sharp  cor- 
ners of  the  various  nationalities  coming  to  us  are  largely  rounded 
off  by  contact  with  each  other  rather  than  with  Americans.  For  a 
time  their  intimacies  are  with  their  own  countrymen  or  other 
foreigners  who  preceded  them  and  who  have  already  become  to 
some  extent  Americanized,  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  graft 
Americanism  upon  sound,  vigorous  European  stock.  We  aim 
to  absorb  the  best  ideas  of  other  lands,  to  reject  the  weaknesses 
and  fallacies  of  the  old  world  ;  and  actual  contact  with  so  many 
nationalities  gives  us  the  superior  advantage  to  which,  I  believe, 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  splendid  results  of  which  we  right- 
fully boast. 

Consular  inspection  is  regarded  as  a  cure  for  many  of  the  im- 
migration evils  which,  as  already  stated,  I  believe  are  exaggerated 
and  largely  imaginary.  The  fundamental  idea  of  such  inspection 
is  the  personal  examination  in  Europe  of  the  intending  emigrant 
by  our  consuls  and  the  medical  experts  under  their  supervision, 
with  the  addition  of  certificates  from  the  home  authorities  to 
establish  character.  The  supporters  of  this  plan  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : 

First,  Those  who  believe  that  such  a  system  will  better  sift 
and  exclude  the  undesirable,  but  who  are  in  favor  of  the  immi- 
gration of  the  good  element. 
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Second,  Those  who  believe  that  this  conntry  is  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  made  the  dnmping-groand  of  Europe,  and  who,  to 
prevent  this,  would  favor  shutting  off  the  whole  stream  because 
of  the  impure  little  rivulet  which  trickles  into  it. 

Tliird,  Those  who  fancy  that  closing  the  gates  will  reduce  com- 
petition and  increase  demand  in  their  class;  that  direct  complete 
restriction  will  not  secure  legislative  sanction,  and  who  therefore 
fiivor  that  indirect  method  which  promises  to  interpose  the  great- 
est obstacles  and  the  most  serious  hindrances. 

This  article  is  entirely  too  brief  to  discuss  in  detail  the  feasibil- 
ity and  practicability  of  Consular  inspection  in  Europe.  The  subject 
has  been  treated  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Commission  sent  to 
Europe  to  investigate  immigration,  which  was  recently  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  one  of  that  Commission, 
the  conclusions  I  reached  were  unfavorable  to  Consular  inspection ; 
and  these  conclusions,  briefly  stated,  are:  that  such  inspection  in 
not  practicable  or  feasible,  and  will  not  effect  a  better  sifting  and 
rejection  of  defectives,  but  will  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  un- 
desirable, and  hinder  and  obstruct  the  desirable ;  that  in  dis- 
tricts where  possible,  because  of  the  limited  emigration,  it  is  not 
necessary ;  that  as  regards  the  excluded  classes,  except  as  to 
convicts  and  paupers,  detection  is  as  easy  here  as  abroad,  and  in 
some  cases  more  so  ;  that  in  regard  to  character  the  certificate  of 
foreign  local  authorities  must  be  the  basis  ;  that  these  ofiScials 
cannot  be  compelled  to  certify,  and,  as  their  desire  is  to  retain 
the  good  and  facilitate  the  going  of  the  defective,  their  certifi- 
cation may  prove  to  be  an  expensive  fiction  ;  that  it  will  create 
a  brokerage  in  selling  to  objectionable  persons  certificates  obtained 
by  eligible  ones  ;  that  the  defects  of  local  certification  are  already 
on  exhibition  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  who  in  order  to  emigrate 
must  have  passports,  which,  under  their  laws,  are  not  granted 
to  criminals,  many  of  whom,  according  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  our  consuls,  have  obtained  certificates  of  clean  character 
under  assumed  names,  known  to  the  authorities  to  be  false  ; 
that  the  expense  of  $500,000  annually  will  be  necessary  to  prove 
Consular  inspection  a  failure  ;  and  that  a  better  system  is  availa- 
ble, which  will  almost  entirely,  and  more  certainly,  cure  the  real 
evils  existing  without  imposing  unnecessary  burdens  upon  those 
who  are  believed  to  be  valuable  additions  to  our  population. 

The  foregoing  conclusions,  as  well  as  the  following  suggested 
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system  and  additional  legislation,  are  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  desire  is  to  sift  immigration,  to  admit  the  good  and  reject  the 
bad.  If  the  American  people  wish  to  restrict  immigration  with- 
out reference  to  quality,  if  the  desire  be  to  simply  reduce  the 
total  number,  I  frankly  admit  that,  in  my  opinion.  Consular  in- 
spection will  accomplish  that  object.  But  I  assume  that  our  peo- 
ple have  no  intention  to  shirk  the  question  and  by  cumbersome 
and  expensive  machinery  to  do  by  indirection  that  which  they 
can  do  by  direct  methods. 

The  suggestions  referred  to  are  as  follows  : 

Perfect  existing  statutes  where  they  are  weak. 

Continue  a  rigid  inspection  at  our  ports ;  guard  the  frontiers, 
especially  on  the  north,  for  the  putting  up  of  bars  at  our  seaports 
will  drive  the  current  of  undesirables  to  Canada  only  to  come 
across  the  border. 

Place  the  expense  of  all  returned  immigrants  upon  steamship 
companies,  whom  self-interest  will  force  to  look  for  reimburse- 
ment to  their  sub-agents,  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  of  intending  immigrants  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  who  would  have  a  direct  pecuniary  concern  in  the  return  of 
a  defective  ;  make  sub-agents  in  this  country  responsible  for  the 
sale  of  prepaid  tickets,  estimated  to  be  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ;  then  up  to  the  time  of  their  acquiring  citizenship  hold  all 
aliens  liable  to  compulsory  return  to  the  country  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance,  or  to  the  ports  from  whence  they  came  ;  expelling 
those  convicted  abroad  of  crime,  upon  discovery,  those  convicted 
here,  after  serving  sentence,  and  paupers,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  implied  condition  ;  this  status  to  continue  until  the  burdens  of 
our  citizenship  have  been  assumed  and  its  privileges  obtained.  At 
present  an  alien  may  enjoy  about  all  the  benefits  and  protection 
of  our  citizenship  while  avoiding  its  heaviest  obligations. 

Foreign  governments  would  expel  an  American  if  he  fell  into 
a  state  of  pauperism  or  were  convicted  of  crime,  and  this  is  a 
kind  of  reciprocity  upon  which  parties  in  this  country  would  not 
be  likely  to  divide.  This  suggested  method  would  not  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  add  to  our 
I)opulation.  It  is  feasible  and  practicable,  which  the  other  plan 
is  not.  It  would  relieve  us  of  paupers,  when  they  reached  or 
disclosed  the  pauper  state.  It  would  rid  us  of  convicts  upon  dis- 
covery, and  of  criminals  as  soon  as  they  served  sentence.     We 
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are    under   no   moral    obligation    to  provide   shelter^    furnish 
maintenance,  or  extend  the  protection  of  government  to  thoae 
not  fitted  to  bear  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  or  who  by  their 
own  misconduct  have  forfeited  the  acquirement  of  its  privileges 
and  we  can  prescribe  such  legal  obligations  as  seem  necessary  for 
self-protection.     We  try  no  visionary  experiments,  we  follow  no 
theoretical  plan,  but  adopt  that  which  nearly  all  Europe  prac- 
tises; we  disturb  no  traditions  of  our  fathers,  nor  assail   the 
sentiment  that  this  country  is  the   home  of  the  free  and  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  for  it  was  never  intended  to  extend  its 
privileges  so  as  to  embrace  criminals  and  paupers. 

For  many  years  the  tide  of  immigration  has  set  this   way 
during  which  time  our  country  has  challenged  admiration  where- 
ever  our  history  was  understood  and  our  progress  known*     By 
reason  of  this  incoming,  our  almost  limitless  resources  have  been 
partially  developed,  forests  levelled,  railroads  built,  and  canals 
dug,  while  cities  have  sprung  up,  and  the  wilderness  has  been 
made  to  blossom,  and  fields  to  groan  with  the  weight  of  grain  to 
feed  not  only  our  own  vast  population,  but  to  supply  a  large  sur- 
plus to  the  toilers  across  the  sea.     It  may  be  curious  to  some,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  continued  influx  of  foreigners  has 
elevated  rather  than  depressed  the  labor  status  of  their  predeces- 
sors.    Americans,  except  in  the  early  days,  have  done  very  little 
hard  manual  labor.     When  the  foreigner  came  in,  the  native 
engineered  the  jobs,  the  former  did  the  shovelling.  The  American 
in  every  walk  and  condition  of  life  (politics,  perhaps,  occasionally 
excepted)   has  been   *'boss^'  ever  since.     The  foreigner  plows 
and  sows,  the  native  reaps ;  the  one  builds  railroads,  the  other 
runs  them  and  waters  the  stock ;  one  digs  canals,  the  other  man- 
ages the  boats ;  one  burrows  in  the  mines,  the  other  sells  the 
product,  and  so  on  through  all  the  various  vocations.  This  is  not, 
however,  because  one  is  a  foreigner  and  the  other  an  American, 
but  because   the  latter  is  keener,  brighter,   and  intellectually 
stronger,  and  these  qualities  keep  him  in  the  lead  and — out  of 
tlie  almshouse. 

First  the  German  did  the  digging  (going  back  to 
the  time  when  1  began  to  take  notice  of  the  evolution  of 
nationalities  in  this  country),  then  the  Irishman  crowded 
him  out  of  the  ditch,  not  downward,  however,  but  upward 
to  a  higher  level ;    then    came    the  Pole  and  the  Hongarian 
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Slovak^  and  the  Irishman  was  advanced.  Following  these  came 
the  Italian,  elevating  his  predecessors,  and,  as  we  have  drawn  the 
line  on  the  Ohinaman,  he  (the  Italian)  promises  to  remain  for 
a  time  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water.  Stop  this 
stream,  and  where  will  the  supply  come  from  to  make  good  not 
only  the  waste  by  death,  but  the  needs  of  the  continued  expan- 
sion and  development  of  our  still  hardly  touched  natural  re- 
sources? Stop  the  stream,  and  where  will  the  new  material 
come  from  which  with  a  little  training  and  experience  develops 
into  useful  domestic  help  ?  At  the  Labor  Bureau  connected  with 
the  New  York  Immigration  Station  you  will  generally  find  three 
mistresses  for  every  arriving  servant  girl,  and  every  mail  brings 
appeals  from  all  over  the  country  asking  for  female  help.  We 
must  not  be  deceived  into  believing  that  we  can  continue  to 
receive  the  women  if  we  reject  the  men. 

Consular  inspection  will  prevent  the  emigration,  from  every 
country  in  Europe  except  Great  Britain,  of  men  within  the  mili- 
tary age,  the  most  active  and  productive  period  of  life,  and  send 
to  us  the  quite  young  and  the  old.  Immigrant  girls  may  not  be 
overwise ;  natural  instincts,  however,  prompt  them  to  protect 
the  young  and  respect  the  aged,  but  also  to  marry  the  men  whom 
foreign  powers  desire  and  need  for  soldiers  as  props  to  sustain 
monarchical  governments.  We  cannot  have  the  women  without 
the  men,  and  before  shutting  off  the  most  desirable,  we  had 
better  consider  where  the  future  supply  is  to  come  from.  Nat- 
ural increase  will  not  furnish  it,  for  Americans  do  not  raise  fam- 
ilies, and  such  is  the  remarkable  influence  of  association,  such 
the  powerful  effect  of  contact  with  American  civilization,  that  for- 
eigners soon  learn  that  it  is  not  the  proper  thing  to  be  bothered  with 
children.  This  is  an  evil  destructive  both  of  morals  and  health, 
and  attention  to  it  would  have  been  forced  upon  us  long  before 
this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  new  blood  that  makes  up  the  loss. 
France  is  at  a  standstill  because  of  this  evil,  and  her  statesmen  are 
justly  alarmed.  Deduct  from  the  increase  of  population  for  the 
last  decade,  as  shown  by  the  recent  census,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants and  their  increase  after  landing  during  that  period,  and 
our  boast  over  the  growth  of  this  country — for  the  statistics  of  popu  - 
lation  always  figure  in  these  claims — would  be  changed  to  a  wail. 

Congress  will  hardly  amputate  the  foot  to  get  rid  of  a  corn. 

John  B.  Weber. 
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The  apparently  insignificant  and  unnoticeable  immigration  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  England  to  this  country  in  the  time  of  the 
Stnarts  has  proved  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  most  import- 

'  ant  migratory  movement  of  our  race  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Ohristian  era^  if  not  during  all  the  world's  history ;  the  emigration 

'  *of  one  million  Jewish  slaves  from  Egypt,  under  Moses^  can  only 
be  compared  with  it  in  historic  importance  and  development. 

In  1793  Washington  expressed  his  disbelief  in  encouraging 
immigration  on  a  large  scale.  On  the  contrary  De  Tocqueville 
Jb  18S59  with  a  larger  vision,  wrote  concerning  America,  "  No 
power  on  earth  can  close  upon  the  immigrant  that  fertile  wilder- 

^  BiH  which  offers  resources  to  all  industrv  and  a  refuge  from  all 

My  purpose  is  to  inquire  into  the  effect,  during  the  present 
oentary,  of  the  increasing  stream  of  immigration  upon  the  social 
snd  material  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  voluminous 
atitistics  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  partially  repeated  to  give  emphasis  to  the  situation. 

In  the  absence  of  records  of  immigration  to  this  country  prior 
to  1830,  it  has  been  estimated  that  250,000  immigrants  arrived 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  1820;  the  number  of 
alien  passengers  from  1820  to  1855,  inclusive,  was  4,212,624,  and 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  1856  to  1890,  inclusive,  was 
11,188,556,  making  (after  allowance  for  sojourners)  a  grand  total 
of  15,427,657  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  1890.  The  leading  nation- 
alities composing  this  number  are  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

France  808,346 

Rufisiaand  Poland 824,892 

Scotland 823.8S3 

Switzerland 17t,M0 

Denmark 142.617 


1.504,128 

3.481.074 

2,430.380 

MidNorway 925,031 

Awtrift-Hungary 431,188 

firty. 888,668 


Prom  1881  to  1890,  inchisive,  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
5,246,613,  which  it  will  be  observed  was  over  50  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  immigration  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
to  1881.  The  largest  immigration  occurred  in  1882,  when  788,992 
immigrants  arrived  at  our  ports  ;  the  next  largest  volume  was  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  the  number  was  669,431. 

The  ages  of  the  immigrants  arriving  from  1881  to  1890,  in- 
dliuiye,  show  that  21.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were  under 
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15  years  of  age^  68.1  per  cent,  were  between  15  and  40  years  of 
age^  and  10.5  per  cent,  were  over  40  years  of  age ;  and  the  occapa- 
tions  of  these  immigrants  were  classified  as  follows: 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Proftasloiia] 25,857  1.749  27,006 

Skilled 514,662  25.850  6R411 

MitoeUaneons 1,833.325  245,810  2,079.135 

Notstated 73,827  42.830  110.167 

Without  oooupation 750.450  1,724,454  2.483,904 

Total 3,205.911  2,040,702  5,24ft.<lS 

The  ''  professional  *'  class  embraces  musicians^  teachers^ 
clergymen,  artists,  lawyers,  physicians,  etc.;  the  "  skilled '*  in- 
cludes those  engaged  in  forty  or  more  different  occupations, 
trades,  etc. ;  and  the ''  miscellaneous''  represents  laborers,  farmers, 
servants  and  merchants.  If  we  add  to  the  class  '^  without  occu- 
pation *'  the  number  of  those  whose  occupation  is  not  stated  we 
arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  2,600,061,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  during  the  last  decade. 
Of  this  total  who  were  apparently  without  occupation  1,767,284 
were  females,  of  whom  537,007  were  under  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
there  were  also  in  the  class  ''  without  occupation ''  579,715  males 
who  were  under  15  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  from  1861  to  1891,  in- 
clusive, was  3,672,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  re- 
turned ;  the  census  of  1890  gives  a  total  of  1,099  in  the  United 
States.  No  record  exists  of  arrivals  from  Mexico  and  the  British 
American  possessions. 

The  total  arrival  of  Chinese  from  1821  to  1890  was  290,655. 
The  largest  number  in  any  decade  was  from  1871  to  1880,  inclu- 
sive, which  amounted  to  123,201.  The  census  of  1880  gave  the 
total  number  in  the  United  States  at  105,000,  of  which  75,000 
were  in  California ;  and  it  appears  that  arrivals  since  then  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  departures,  as  the  census  of  1890  gives  the 
Chinese  population  of  California  as  3,318  less  than  in  1880,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  entire  Chinese  population  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  about  100,000.  In  the  year  1882  this  insignificant  num- 
ber of  so-called  heathen  frightened  the  then  52,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants into  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress,  under  the  influence  of 
political  clamor,  excluding  the  Chinese  laborers,  and  deprived  the 
country  of  this  moderate  influx  of  patient  and  effective  workers. 
The  act  was  a  disgrace  to  our  boasted  civilization,  and  an  affront 
to  a  great  and  friendly  nation  of  450,000,000  of  people,  who  have 
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always  made  scholarsfaip  the  road  to  power  and  preferment,  and 
whose  artistic  prodnctions  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  West- 
ern world  and  famished  models  for  Europe  and  America  to  copy. 
China  knows  how  to  bide  her  time,  and  her  answer  to  our  exclu- 
sion act,  which  was  passed  with  slight  diplomatic  courtesy,  will 
yet  come  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  that 
nation. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1880  our  population  was  50,155,783, 
of  whom  6,679,943,  or  13.32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population, 
were  foreign  bom.  The  figures  of  the  last  census  on  this  class 
are  not  yet  available  ;  but  estimating  the  foreign-bom  population 
at  about  10,000,000  the  percentage  is  about  16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  63,622,250. 

If  I  am  correct,  that  the  retums  of  the  eleventh  census  will 
show  that  the  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States  now 
amounts  to  about  10,000,000,  and  if  we  assume  that  one-fifth  of 
that  number,  or  2,000,000,  are  wage-earners  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
per  diem  on  the  average,  then  the  foreign-bom  of  our  population 
alone,  without  estimating  the  accumulations  of  their  immediate 
descendants,  add  to  the  earnings  of  this  country,  on  a  very  con- 
servative estimate,  at  the  rate  of  about  $600,000,000  per  year ; 
and,  furthermore,  without  foreign  labor  the  great  public  works  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  retarded  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  side  of  this  question,  no 
one  will  deny  that  foreigners  are  frequently  among  our  best 
citizens,  and  that  they  have  contributed  largely  to  the  artistic, 
literary,  scientific,  commercial  and  industrial  advancement  of  the 
country.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  an  emigrant  boy,  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  first  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York.  The  first  of  the  Agassizs,  the  Astors  and  the 
Oirards  were  all  foreign-bom  ;  and  a  poor  Scotch  lad  who  came 
to  this  country  forty  years  ago  has  donated  millions  of  dollars  to 
found  institutions  for  the  education  and  refinement  of  his  adopted 
countrymen.* 

Tuming  to  the  side  of  the  immigration  problem  which  ex- 
cites the  apprehension  of  thoughtful  men  and  casts  a  shadow  over 
the  social  aspect  of  this  question,  and  which  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  Congress,  we  find  that  Frederick  H.  Wines,  of 
Springfield,  ID.,  who  la  a  special  agent  and  expert  employed  by 

•  Andrew  Oanw^le.  Eiq. 
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the  Census  Bureau  for  the  statistics  of  pauperism  and  crime,  de- 
duces the  following  results  from  the  statistics  of  the  eleventh 
census: 

"The  foreign  population  of  this  country  contributes,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  persons  of  the  foreign-born  or  of  their  im- 
mediate descendants,  considerably  more  material  for  our  State 
prisons  and  penitentiaries  than  the  entire  native  white  popula- 
tion. Of  the  43,127  penitentiary  convicts  reported  on  June  1, 
1890,  whose  birthplace  and  parentage  are  known,  the  foreign-bom 
element  of  the  population  furnished  14,725  convicts,  the  colored 
population  (including  Chinese  and  Indians)  14,687  and  the  native 
white  population  only  13,715  convicts.  In  other  words,  each  of 
these  elements  furnished  about  one-third  of  all  the  inmates  of  our 
State  prisons  and  penitentiaries.^' 

Regarding  pauperism  the  same  authority  reports:  ''The  total 
number  of  paupers  in  the  almshouses  of  the  United  States  in 
1890  was  73,045,  of  which  66,578  were  white  and  6,467  colored;" 
and  as  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis  in  detail  of  these  figures  Mr. 
Wines  states :  ''Very  nearly  three-fifths  of  all  the  paupers  supported 
in  almshouses  are  contributed  by  the  foreign-bom  element  of 
the  population  and  their  immediate  descendants.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  two  elements  (native  white  and  foreign- 
born)  in  respect  of  the  burden  of  pauperism  is  even  greater  than 
that  in  respect  of  crime.  The  foreign-bom  paupers  alone  out- 
number all  of  the  white  native  paupers  whose  parentage  is  known, 
whether  the  parentage  be  native  or  foreign.  They  also  equal 
in  number  all  of  the  white  native  paupers  purely  of  native  ori- 
gin and  the  colored  paupers  taken  together. '^ 

The  following  statistics  and  note  are  f umished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Pablic  Charities  and  Correction  of  the 
city  of  New  York  : 

Total  Of  PeroMiUMra 

lirlaonen  foreini  of  FdrelffnBlrth, 


PeoftoDtUkTr 1,868  724  9  per  oent. 

City  Priaon  (the  Tombe). ....    20,149  14,911  74  per  oeot. 

Work  House 21,710  12,806  S9  per  cent. 

"  Our  records  do  not  show  the  birthplace  of  parents  of  prison- 
ers, but  the  Superintendent  of  the  workhouse  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  native-bom 
committed  are  of  foreign  parents,  and  doubtless  this  is  trae  of 
other  institutions.'' 

It  is  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  history  and  the  ezperi- 
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ence  of  mankind  for  any  nation  either  to  force  or  prohibit  nat- 
ural and  proper  immigration  within  its  own  borders.  And  the 
United  States^  with  the  exception  of  the  suspension  of  Chinese 
immigration^  has  heretofore  confined  such  restrictive  laws  to  the 
requirements  of  self-preservation  from  fraud  or  unjust  burden 
upon  its  communities,  and  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
immigration  by  wise  and  liberal  land-grants  and  like  inducements 
to  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  Act  of  1882  suspending  Chinese  immigration^ 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibit  the  coolie  trade,  and  exclude 
all  persons  who  shall  contract  to  labor  in  the  United  States  before 
arrival  therein.  'Convicts  (excepting  those  convicted  of  political 
ofFences),  lunatics,  idiots,  destitute  immigrants,  any  person  unable 
to  take  care  of  himself  or  herself  without  becoming  a  public 
charge,  are  not  permitted  to  land  ;  and  the  expense  of  the  return 
of  the  aforesaid  persons  not  permitted  to  land  must  be  borne  by 
the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  come.  There  is  also  levied 
a  tax  of  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  for 
each  passenger  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  tax  con- 
stitutes an  immigrant  fund,  which  is  used  to  defray  the  cost  of 
regulating  immigration,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  immi- 
grants in  distress.  Arrivals  from  Canada  and  Mexico  are  excepted 
from  the  fifty-cent  passenger  tax. 

The  danger  to  our  institutions  does  not  come  from  the  anar- 
chists and  bomb-throwers.  Wo  can  rely  upon  the  operation  of 
the  law  and  police  vigilance  to  protect  society  from  these  pesti- 
lent fellows,  and  Chicago  justice  has  settled  this  question  for 
some  years  to  come  ;  there  is,  however,  a  real  and  permanent 
danger  to  this  country  in  the  continued  influx  of  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  ignorant  masses,  for,  as  stated  by  an  ex-president  of 
the  Board  of  Edu -nation,  of  New  York  City :  "  Four-fifths  of  all 
our  criminals  are  uneducated,  and  it  costs  $29.40  per  annum  to 
educate  a  child  in  a  grammar  school  in  this  city,  and  $110  per 
annum  to  maintain  a  criminal  in  the  penitentiary.''* 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  character-standard  for  the  immi- 
grant a  passport  to  the  privilege  of  landing  upon  American  soil ; 
such  an  inquisition  into  the  former  life  and  occupation  of  the 
numbers  who  are  flocking  to  this  country  would  be  impossible 
upon  the  part  of  American  consuls ;  but  a  simple  test  of  intelli- 

*  J.  K<1irard  WmmoM^  Baq, 
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gence  is  practicable  and  could  be  enforced.  An  Act  of  Congress  re- 
quiring all  immigrants  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  as  a  condition 
before  embarking  for  the  United  States,  to  appear  before  the 
American  consul  and  receive  from  him  a  certificate,  to  be  pre- 
sented on  arrival,  that  the  party  intending  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  could  read  and  write  his  native  language,  would  be 
in  itself  to  some  extent  a  guaranty  of  character.  It  would  natur- 
ally restrict  the  number  of  immigrants,  but  it  would  improve  their 
quality  and  furnish  fewer  inmates  for  our  prisons  and  poorhouses. 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  existing  laws,  properly  enforced,  with 
an  amendment  embracing  the  reading  and  writing  qualification 
above  indicated,  would  protect  society  from  the  evils  connected 
with  immigration,  and  would  insure  to  us  the  immense  benefits 
arising  from  the  enormous  human  stream  which  must  continue  to 
fiow  to  this  country. 

Charles  Stewart  Smith. 


MICHIGAFS  PRESDENTIAI  ELECTORS. 

BY  THE  HON.  EDWIK  B.  WIKAKS,  GOVERNOR  OP  MICHIGAN. 


A  GENERAL  misconceptioQ  or  lack  of  information  seems  to 
prerail  concerning  the  character  and  probable  effect  of  the  change 
directed  by  the  present  legislature  of  Michigan  in  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  State's  Presidential  electors.  Press  comment 
indicates  an  impression  in  other  States  that  Michigan  has  violated 
precedent  and  introduced  a  dangerous  innovation  by  providing  a 
mode  of  appointing  her  electors  different  from  that  employed 
elsewhere.  A  glance  at  the  early  practice  in  the  various  States 
will  remove  this  impression. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that^  ''  Each 
State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress. '^  Since  1860  it  has  been  the  practice  *  in  all  the  States 
to  select  Presidential  electors  by  vote  of  the  people  upon  a 
general  ticket,  each  elector  being  chosen  by  the  vote  of  his  whole 
State.  Prior  to  I860,  however,  the  different  State  legislatures 
had,  at  different  times,  provided  a  variety  of  methods.  At  the 
first  Presidential  election  in  January,  1789,  electors  were  chosen 
in  ten  States.  In  seven  they  were  chosen  by  the  legislatures  and 
in  three  by  popular  elections.  In  1796,  the  electors  of  six  States 
were  chosen  by  popular  elections  and  in  ten  States  by  the  legis- 
latures. In  1824,  the  legislatures  of  six  States  chose  the  electors, 
and  in  all  the  other  States  there  were  popular  elections.  In  1832, 
South  Carolina  was  the  only  State  whose  legislature  made  the 
choice,  and  she  alone  continued  the  practice  until  1860.  Among 
the  States  in  which  the  selection  was  made  by  popular  vote  two 
methods  were  in  use  ;  one  by  general  ticket,  as  is  customary  at 
present,  the  other  by  dividing  the  States  into  districts,  the  voters 

*  Thtt  Oolonido  eleoton  were  chosen  by  the  leKialatore  in  U7& 
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of  each  district  choosing  one  or  more  electors.  The  States 
which  preferred  the  district  system^  one  after  another  adopted 
the  general  ticket,  but  as  late  as  1824  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  elected  by  districts. 

Different  methods  of  division  into  districts  were  employed. 
In  1792,  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  divided  that  State  into 
four  districts,  and  the  members  of  the  legislature  residing  in 
each  district  chose  three  electors.  In  1828,  electors  were  chosen 
by  congressional  districts  in  Maine  and  New  York,  and  those 
thus  chosen  selected  the  two  additional  electors  for  each  State. 
Maryland  continued  the  district  system  until  1832.  At  one  time, 
the  State  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  electors.  Later,  the  State  was  divided  into 
nine  districts,  two  of  which  chose  two  electors  each,  the 
remainder  choosing  one  each.  At  another  time,  the  division  was 
into  ^  four  districts,  the  first  choosing  four  electors,  the  second 
and  third  choosing  two  each,  and  the  fourth  choosing  three. 
The  instances  cited  show  that  many  of  the  older  States  were 
*•'  Michiganized  **  from  the  beginning. 

The  recent  act  of  the  Michigan  legislature  directs,  in  effect, 
that  the  voters  of  each  of  the  twelve  congressional  districts  of 
Michigan  shall  choose  one  Presidential  elector.  The  State  is 
also  divided  into  two  electoral  districts,  an  Eastern  and  a  West- 
ern, each  comprising  six  congressional  districts,  and  the  voters  of 
each  electoral  district  are  to  choose  one  of  the  two  additional 
electors  to  which  the  State  is  entitled. 

The  change  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  district  system 
will  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  give  a  much  more  definite 
and  satisfactory  expression  of  their  choice  for  the  Presidency. 
The  most  complete  expression  possible  would  be  obtained  by 
.allowing  the  people  to  vote  directly  for  the  candidates  of  their 
choice,  without  the  interposition  of  Presidential  electors.  This 
method  was  fully  discussed  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1787,  but  was  not  then  considered  expedient.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  was,  that  to  submit  the  election  of  a  President  to 
direct  vote  of  the  people  is  to  take  this  important  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  best  fitted  for  its  exercise  and  bestow  it  upon 
those  least  capable  of  using  it  wisely.  The  system  finally  adopted 
mm  ohosen  as  the  best  of  the  many  plans  proposed  for  the  choice 
of  ft  Prendent  by  delegates  choeen  by  the  people.    The  object  in 
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view  was  the  seleotion  of  a  limited  number  of  men,  chosen  from 
among  their  fellow  citizens  because  of  special  fitness,  who  were 
to  meet  for  deliberation  upon  the  merits  of  public  men,  and, 
after  careful  consideration,  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  voting 
for  a  President. 

Nominating  conventions  were  then  unknown,  and  the  Pres- 
idential electors  were  not  pledged  to  vote  for  particular  candi- 
dates, but  were  left  free  to  use  their  own  discretion  or  to  reflect 
the  preference  of  the  section  they  represented.  Appeals  to  this 
discretion  were  often  made  after  the  electors  were  chosen.  It 
was  not  contemplated,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  that 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  should  necessarily  be  cast  for 
the  same  candidate,  and  in  the  earlier  elections  it  was  common 
for  different  candidates  to  receive  electoral  votes  from  the  same 
State.  As  late  as  1824  the  New  York  electors  divided  their  votes 
among  four  candidates  for  President  and  two  for  Vice-President. 
Moreover,  had  it  been  the  design  of  the  framersof  the  Constitution 
that  each  State  should  cast  its  entire  electoral  vote  as  a  unit,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  electors. 
The  whole  matter  could  have  been  arranged  by  allowing  each 
State  so  many  votes  for  President,  instead  of  so  many  Presidential 
electors.  The  Presidential  votes  of  a  State  could  then  have  been 
cast  by  one  officer  as  well  as  by  twenty,  or  could  have  been  certi- 
fied to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  the  executive  officers  of 
the  State.  The  fact  that  each  electoral  vote  was  to  be  cast 
by  an  individual  is  proof  that  individual  and  independent  ac- 
tion by  the  electors  was  contemplated.  But  the  original  in- 
tention has  been  so  far  lost  sight  of  that  in  our  day  the 
electors  have  no  discretion  whatever.  They  simply  meet  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  previously  nominated  by  their  party 
conventions.  The  only  essential  qualification  of  a  modern  Pres- 
idential elector  is  fidelity  to  his  party.  He  is  merely  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party  who  choose  him,  and  any  exercise  of  his 
individual  judgment,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  his  party, 
would  be  considered  a  crime.  Our  people  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  incompetent  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  if 
they  were  now  incompetent,  the  electoral  system  would  be  no 
safeguard,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  discretion  of  the  people 
and  not  that  of  the  electors  to  which  effect  is  given. 

While  the  electoral  system  seems  destined  to  continue  for  a 
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timOy  it  is  within  the  power  of  each  State  legislature  to  give 
every  section  of  its  State  a  fair  representation  in  the  Electoral 
College.  The  most  unsatisfactory  result  of  choosing  the  electors 
by  general  ticket  is  that  it  practically  compels  the  selection  in 
each  State  of  electors  who  are  all  pledged  to  one  candidate,  and 
nullifies  the  influence  of  large  portions  of  the  State  where  that 
candidate  is  unpopular.  In  any  State  there  may  be  a  large  sec- 
tion, a  congressional  district,  or  several  of  them,  in  which  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  voters  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  election  of  a 
particular  candidate,  yet,  against  their  will,  their  influence  is 
practically  cast  in  favor  of  that  candidate  because  a  different 
sentiment  prevails  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

In  many  of  the  States  parties  are  evenly  divided,  but  by 
choosing  the  electors  on  a  general  ticket  the  principle  of  the 
odious  unit  rule  is  applied,  which  permits  the  majority  of  a  dele- 
gation to  dictate  the  votes  of  the  minority,  and  which  is  no 
longer  tolerated  even  in  nominating  conventions.  Thus  the  en- 
tire electoral  vote  of  a  State  may  be  cast  for  a  candidate  who  is 
opposed  by  forty- nine  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  Wisconsin  will 
have  twelve  votes  in  the  next  Electoral  College.  The  political 
complexion  of  the  State  is  fairly  doubtful,  and  the  vote  will  prob- 
ably be  a  close  oncj  yet  one  party  or  the  other  in  that  State  will 
have  absolutely  no  representation  in  the  Electoral  College.  If  the 
Electors  were  to  be  chosen  by  districts,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
result  in  any  State  would  be  a  more  exact  expression  of  the  pre- 
ferences of  her  people  ? 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  district  system  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  divide  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  and  thus  lessen  her 
influence  in  the  selection  of  a  President.  I  answer,  that  if  popular 
sentiment  in  a  State  is  divided,  her  electoral  vote  ought  to  be 
divided,  be  the  result  what  it  may.  The  political  minority  help 
to  make  up  the  basis  of  population  upon  which  the  electors  are 
apportioned  to  the  States,  and  common  fairness  demands  that  they 
be  given  their  proportionate  share  of  the  electors.  In  every  State 
the  people  of  limited  districts  decide  who  shall  represent  their 
interests  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  There  is  no 
express  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  members  of  Congress 
shall  be  chosen  by  districts.  They  are  to  be  chosen  every  second  year 
*'  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,^'  and  the  people  of  the  States, 
through  their  legislatures^  divide  the  States  into  congressional 
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districts.  That  thia  method  is  fair  and  just,  and  aecurea  to  the 
people  of  the  State  a  proper  representation,  is  not  denied  even  by 
thoM  who  insiiit  upuQ  choice  of  electom  by  general  tickft.  A 
proposition  to  elect  by  general  ticket  the  congressional  delegation 
of  any  State  would  be  inetantly  resented  in  every  district,  yet  the 
people  of  those  districts  are  forced  to  turn  over  to  the  State  at 
large  the  expression  of  their  Presidential  preferences.  Surely  the 
election  of  a  President  is  as  important  an  citercise  of  power,  and 
should  us  fairly  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  voters,  as  a  congressional 
election.  The  sacred  principle  of  majority  rule  would  be  as  faith- 
fully applied  ill  the  districts  as  in  the  State,  and  the  application 
would  be  far  less  vexations  and  arbitrary.  The  people  of  each  dis- 
trict would  spoak  for  themselves,  and  the  result  would  bea  far  more 
accurate  and  detailed  showing  of  preferences.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tricts would  be  doubtful  and  every  voter  would  feel  that  his  influ- 
ence would  have  its  weight  in  the  selection  of  a  chief  magistrate. 
The  enactment  of  the  Michigan  statute  has  developed,  among 
advocates  of  the  general  ticket,  a  theory  that  a  choice  of  electors 
by  districts  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  directs  that 
"  Each  State  shall  appoint  "the  electors.  It  isclaimed  thataState 
legislature  has  no  authority  to  refer  the  choice  to  the  people  of 
sub-divisions  of  the  State.  But  it  seems  idle  to  discuss  a  queetion 
which  was  settled  by  early  practice  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  shown  that  by 
direction  of  different  State  legialsturee  the  district  system  was  ia 
use  for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Is  it 
to  be  assumed  that  the  men  who  framed  that  instrnraent  per- 
mitte<l  a  misconstruction  of  its  language  in  so  important  a  partio- 
nlu-  to  paas  unchallenged  for  more  than  forty  years  ?  President 
Madison,  in  n  letter  to  George  Hay,  dated  August,  1823,  said  : 
"  The  district  mode  was  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  view  when 
th«  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  and  was  changed  for 
the  general  ticket  and  legislative  election  as  the  only  expedient 
for  buCfliug  the  policy  of  particular  States  which  hiid  set  the  ex- 
ample." Here  we  hare  the  explanation  of  the  grudunl  change  of 
method.  As  the  people  divided  into  parties,  the  majorities  in 
certain  States,  having  control  of  the  legislatures,  decided  to  shut 
the  mouths  of  their  opponents.  Hence  the  adoption  of  the 
general  ticket.  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution  in  Juno,  1788, 
and  in  November  her  legislature  directed .  "  That  for  the  purpose 
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of  choosing  twelve  electors  on  behalf  of  this  State  to  vote  for  a 
President  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  goyernment  for  the 
United  States^  the  several  counties  in  this  commonwealth  shall  be 
allotted  into  twelve  districts,  in  manner  following/'  One  hun- 
dred and  three  years  later  it  is  announced  that  this  action  was 
unconstitutional.  Judge  Story,  after  reciting  that  the  general 
ticket,  the  district  method,  and  the  legislative  election  had  each 
been  employed,  remarks,  "  No  question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  either  mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by 
the  legislature. ''  ("  Story  on  the  Constitution,'*  Sec.  1,472.)  Even 
President  Harrison,  who  has  strongly  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Michigan  law,  and  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  fully 
stated  the  arguments  against  it,  does  not  contend  that  it  is  a  yio- 
lation  of  the  Constitution. 

An  advantage  of  the  highest  importance  would  be  gained 
through  the  district  system  by  destroying  the  commanding  im- 
portance of  pivotal  States.  A  bare  plurality  of  the  popular  vote 
in  two  States  has  decided  several  Presidential  elections.  As  a 
general  election  approaches  every  man  interested  in  the  result  can 
name  the  States  in  which  the  result  is  considered  assured,  and  in- 
terest is  practically  withdrawn  from  those  States  and  centred 
upon  the  few  doubtful  ones.  In  these,  intense  excitement  is 
aroused,  and  the  fight  is  waged  with  a  bitterness  and  determina- 
tion born  of  the  conviction  of  their  special  importance.  Indiana 
becomes  a  "  bloody  angle  "  and  New  York  a  "  battlefield."  Busi- 
ness comes  to  a  standstill,  men  are  crazed  for  the  time  by  the 
intensity  of  their  excitement,  and  general  demoralization  pre- 
vails. These  decisive  States  must  be  carried  at  any  cost,  and 
enormous  corruption  funds  are  raised  and  poured  into  them  from 
every  quarter.  Thousands  of  votes  are  bought  and  sold, 
and  corruption  and  debauchery  are  openly  carried  on,  be- 
cause the  perpetrators  can  rely  upon  party  spirit  to  shield  them 
from  punishment.  And  when  it  is  all  over,  one  wonders  what 
the  result  would  have  been  in  those  States  had  the  people  been 
left  in  peace  to  vote  their  own  preferences.  If  the  electors  were 
chosen  by  districts,  this  concentration  of  unhealthy  effort  in  partic- 
ular States  would  cease.  The  contest  would  be  confined  to  the 
individual  districts,  and  so  many  of  these  would  be  in  doubt  that 
political  managers  could  not  ascertain.,  as  they  now  can,  just  what 
must  be  done  to  carry  the  day. 
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President  Harrison  in  bis  laat  auniial  meesage  to  Congress 
used  the  foltowing  lnngu&ge  :  "  The  recent  Miohigan  legiglatiou 
provides  for  choosing  wiiat  are  popularly  known  as  the  congres- 
sional electors  for  President  by  congressional  districts,  und  the 
two  senatorial  electors  by  districts  created  for  that  purpose.  This 
legislfition  was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a  new  congroBaionnl 
apportionment,  and  the  two  statutes  bring  the  electond  vote  of 
the  State  under  the  influence  of  the  gerrymander." 

Without  stopping  to  diacuas  the  propriety  of  this  aspersion 
coming  from  one  who  is  himself  a  probable  candidate  for  the 
electoral  votes  o{  Miohigan,  let  us  inquJi'e  what  is  the  chief  evil 
of  the  gerrymander.  The  term  is  used  to  designate  the  practice 
of  BO  dividing  a  State  as  to  give  one  party  an  unfair  advantage  in 
A  majority  of  the  districts.  The  practice  is  an  undoubted  wrong, 
and  has  at  times  been  indulged  in  by  each  of  the  great  parties, 
bat  it  ta  a  practice  which  immediately  affects  the  voters  of  every 
dlHtrict,  and  experience  has  shown  that  public  sentiment  is  quick 
to  condemn  its  arbitrary  use.  Its  injustice  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
luwene  the  representation  to  which  the  political  minority,  by  rea- 
son of  their  nnmbcrs,  are  jnstly  entitled.  But  if  we  condemn 
the  gerrymander  because  it  lessens  the  representation  of  the  mi- 
nority, what  is  to  be  said  of  a  system  which  excludes  the  minority 
from  any  representation  whatever  ?  Yet  this  is  the  exact  result 
attained  by  choosing  Pi'osidential  electors  on  a  general  ticket. 

In  a  recent  article  a  distinguished  ex-Senator  of  the  United 
Stales  discusses  the  gerrymander,  and,  referring  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  Alabama,  says:  *'  TIio  district  of  smallest  popnlation 
has  only  151,757  inhabitants,  and  another  contiguous  district  has 
253,691,  a  difference  of  upwards  of  100,000  citizens."  He  adds: 
"Snggestion  as  to  the  motive  for  such  geographical  and  nnmeri- 
cal  arrangement  is  qnito  superfluous." 

At  the  last  congressional  election,  the  first  district  of  Michi- 
gan had  a  population  of  257,114,  and  another  contiguous  dis- 
trict, the  second,  bad  153,0.55,  a  greater  disparity  than  that 
shown  in  Alabama.  Is  comment  here  superfluous  ?  Since  1880 
the  difference  between  the  most  populous  and  least  populous  con- 
gressional districts  of  Michigan  has'  been  as  follows  :  la  1880, 
84,951;  in  1884,  50,607;  in  1890,  103.459,  and  under  the  new 
apportionment  of  1891,  44,253.  Three  of  the  new  districts,  the 
first,  second  and  seventh,  may  he  considered  safely  Democratic. 
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Three  others^  the  third,  fourth  and  twelfth,  «re  as  safely  Bepub 
lican.  The  remainder  are  fairly  doabtfal  districts,  with  the 
chances  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  in  at  least  two  of  them,  and 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  Michigan  was  never  more  fairly  ap- 
portioned. 

Equally  unwarranted  with  the  claim  that  Michigan  is  gerry- 
mandered is  the  assumption  that  the  district  system  was  adopted  for 
a  temporary  party  advantage.  In  the  last  State  campaign  the  tariff 
issue  was  fully  discussed,  and  although  local  considerations  caused 
two  of  the  Democratic  candidates  to  run  ahead  of  their  ticket, 
the  rest  were  elected  by  an  average  plurality  of  about  3,000. 
In  the  Congressional  elections,  upon  national  issues,  the  total 
Democratic  vote  for  Congressmen  exceeded  the  total  Repub- 
lican vote  by  9,628.  With  these  facts  in  view,  there  was  strong 
reason  for  the  belief  that,  without  a  change  in  the  method  of 
choosing  electors,  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  Michigan  would 
be  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidate  of  1892. 

We  divide  our  States  into  districts  for  the  election  of  State 
Representatives,  and  into  other  districts  for  the  choice  of  State 
Senators,  in  order  that  the  people  of  all  sections  may  be  repre- 
sented. We  choose  our  Members  of  Congress  from  districts  with- 
in the  States,  that  the  different  views  of  our  people  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  national  legislature.  Every  section  of  the  State  is 
heard  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Senators.  Only  in  the 
choice  of  Presidential  electors  is  this  local  representation  denied. 

The  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional power,  and  in  the  hope  that  all  the  States  will  join  her  in 
returning  to  the  methods  of  the  Constitution,  has  given  the  voters 
of  every  section  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  express  their  choice 
for  the  Presidency. 

Edwik  B.  Wikaks. 


FRENCH  GIRLS. 

BY  MADAME  ADAM. 


Oke  of  the  most  curious  and  unexpected  facts  for  mothers  in 
France— one  which  has  brought  about  within  the  last  twenty-fi^e 
years  an  actual  revolution  that  is  having  its  effect  upon  our  cus- 
toms— has  been  the  emancipation  of  our  young  girls^  caused  by 
the  intercourse  of  young  women  in  France  with  American  and 
English  girls.  What  is  most  surprising  and  strange  in  it  all  is 
that  education  has  not  brought  about  this  change.  Convents 
and  schools  have  the  same  rules  and  teach  the  same  principles, 
without  modifications  of  any  kind.  The  religious  faith  of  young 
women  has  remained  the  same,  and  the  peculiar  result  is  that 
those  who  are  generally  the  most  independent  affect,  or  really 
feel,  the  necessity  of  practising  their  religious  duties  in  the  most 
scrupulous  manner.  French  girls  have  all  along  observed 
religious  conventions  more  closely  as  they  assumed  a  more  inde- 
pendent bearing.  Formerly,  a  young  woman  did  assume  a  slight 
independence  of  spirit,  or  become  a  little  more  skeptical  and 
filled  with  a  little  more  of  the  Voltaire  school,  as  soon  as  she  be- 
came  a  married  woman,  because  of  the  contact  with  the  more 
untrammelled  mind  of  her  husband.  To-day,  she  places  herself 
in  touch  with  ideas  which  she  believes  to  be  of  a  better  ton,  just 
as  fast  as  her  opinion  of  the  old  French  manners  and  customs 
decreases. 

Do  not  imagine  that  these  deep  seated  changes  in  the  make-up 
of  the  character  of  young  French  women  have  come  about  in  a 
single  class  of  society  or  in  Paris  alone.  The  same  modifications 
have  appeared  in  the  provinces,  in  the  smallest  towns  and  in  the 
most  retired  castles,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  where  they 
had  the  largest  path  to  make.  You  see,  for  instance,  young  wo- 
men escorting  each  other,  riding  horseback  alone,  going  out  with 
a  maid  or  a  governess,  without  their  mothers ;  and  they  go  out  with 
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their  brothers,  too.  They  are  to  be  found  at  receptions,  where  they 
are  announced,  where  young  men  come  to  seek  them,  though  their 
mothers  do  not  appear.  They  even  go  out  with  an  unmar- 
ried escort  no  older  than  themselves.  One  of  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  this  change  is  the  life  at  watering-places,  at 
the  seaside  resorts  and  especially  at  places  along  the  Mediterran- 
ean. I  well  remember  the  first  time  my  little  daughter — she 
was  then  ten  years  old,  and  was  playing  near  me  with  a  little 
French  friend  no  older  than  herself — saw,  from  the  balcony  of 
the  house  in  which  we  lived  in  the  English  Qaarter  at  Cannes,  a 
young  English  girl  pass  by  in  the  direction  of  the  Esterel  escorted 
by  a  young  man.     My  daughter  said  to  her  little  companion  : 

''  There  goes  an  English  girl  out  walking  with  her  brother.^' 
And  the  other  with  an  inimitable  air  answered  : 

"  No,  dear,  perhaps  it  is  n't  her  brother.  Perhaps  it's  only 
her  friend.'* 

''  What  I  Her  friend  I  Not  even  her  father  ?  " 

''  Not  even  her  father." 

**  But,'*  cried  my  daughter,  as  much  scandalized  as  one  so 
young  could  be,  ''do  her  mamma  and  papa  allow  her  to  go  out 
alone  at  her  age  on  the  mountain  with  a  young  man  ?  She  can- 
not be  a  well-bred  young  lady." 

''  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  lord,"  replied  the  little  friend, 
quickly,  "  I  am  sure  ;  I  know  her." 

''  Mamma,  is  what  Lunette  says  true  ?  "  demanded  my  child  of 
me.     "  Do  you  think  that  proper — ^you,  who  are  grown  up  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,"  I  replied,  "and  I  hope  that  the  fashion  will  never 
be  adopted  in  France." 

To-day  my  daughter's  daughters  have  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  have  undergone  these  new  changes,  and  they  are 
Anglicized  and  Americanized  like  their  friends.  Nothing  can 
give  an  idea — and  I  speak  with  knowledge,  as  one  who  has 
suffered— of  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  a  mother  experienced 
twenty-five  years  ago  at  Nice,  at  Hydros,  at  Mentone,  at  Cannes, 
when  she  saw  English  girls  go  out  alone  with  a  ''friend," 
as  Lunette  said,  or,  dividing  into  couples,  go  off  in  large  numbers 
on  excursions  from  which  they  did  not  return  until  evening.  It 
was  almost  anguish,  this  feeling  that  one  could  not  avoid  ;  to  think 
that  these  young  girls,  who,  after  all,  had  mothers,  should  run 
Buoh  danger  I  Although,  indeed,  when  one  looked  more  carefully 
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and  saw  the  great  boobies  whose  awkward  style  and  long  steps 
the  English  girls  copied^  and  who  seemed  to  have  taken  away 
from  the  girls  all  the  French  modesty  and  much-scorned  ex- 
clasiveness,  one  could  reassure  oneself. 

Our  children^  as  they  grew  up^  were  still  shocked  beyond 
all  expression  at  what  they  called  the  want  of  style  and  the  want 
of  manners  of  the  English.  In  social  circles  the  camp  of  young 
French  girls  was  never  allowed  to  mix  under  any  circumstances 
with  the  camp  of  American  and  English  girls.  There  were  whis- 
perings of  mockery  on  one  side  and  the  other^  ironical  pity  for  the 
slavery  of  the  one,  scandal  at  the  ^^  boyish  "  manners  of  the  other. 
There  was  something  like  a  state  of  warfare  between  them^  and 
the  young  men  of  both  parties  rarely  took  the  risk  of  inviting 
a  girl  from  the  other  clan.  Some  Frenchmen,  friends  of  young 
Englishmen, '  had  themselves  introduced  especially  to  American 
girls,  but  they  compromised  themselves  in  the  minds  of  their  sis- 
ters and  friends.  Our  girls  rather  exaggerated  their  reserve,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  they  affected  the  plan  of  shielding  themselves 
under  our  wing.  In  vain  would  a  young  man  propose  a  walk  on 
his  arm  in  the  drawing-room  to  a  young  French  girl.  Her  in- 
dignation would  break  forth  in,  ^^  Ah,  Monsieur,  am  I  an  Amer- 
ican or  English  woman  ?  *'  Our  girls,  for  instance,  who  were  well- 
bred  never  looked  their  partner  in  the  face  while  dancing,  and 
would  reply  with  modesty  to  his  compliments,  or  blush  at  each 
word  that  seemed  to  them  unfit  for  their  womanly  ears.  They 
would  stop  the  conversation  with,  "  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  continue.  I  have  heard  too  much  already  that  was  not  meant 
for  me  to  hear.'*  Indeed,  our  young  girls  had  a  respect  for  their 
own  innocence  that  made  them  reject  all  knowledge,  all  compre- 
hension of  anything  that  might  disturb  their  purity  or  make  them 
lose  in  the  least  what  they  guarded  with  so  much  jealousy.  They 
would  have  suffered,  if  they  had  guessed  anything  their  parents 
hid  from  them,  and  would  have  considered  that  they  were  guilty 
in  understanding  it. 

Their  minds  were  shielded  by  their  parents  and  their  friends, 
and  the  latter  were  careful  in  their  presence.  A  word  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  pass  quickly  over  a  dangerous  subject.  "  Do 
not  forget  that  there  are  some  young  girls  here  " — and  the  story 
would  be  stopped  short.  Everything,  as  I  say,  was  done  to  keep 
the  thoughts  of  young  girls  on  poetic,  gay,  and  juvenile  subjects. 
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to  a  friend  married  even  as  they  were  !  How  many  have  sought 
refuge  for  their  wounded  spirits  with  a  priest,  who  counselled 
them  to  guard  their  souls  for  God^  and  not  to  yield  them  to  a 
husband  who  had  not  tried  in  any  way  to  conquer  them  !  The 
miisculine  nature  became  odious  to  certain  too  innocent  wives ; 
marriage  remains  in  their  minds  as  a  sort  of  ambush  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  without  warning. 

It  was^  therefore^  necessary  to  prepare  our  daughters  better 
for  our  BonS;  to  give  them  better  instruction  in  the  materialistic 
and  prosaic  sides  of  life,  to  initiate  them  into  the  sciences  which 
should  show  how  all  beings  must  submit  to  general  laws ;  but  it 
was  distinctly  not  necessary  to  make  them  become  acquainted 
with  young  Frenchmen  in  a  way  that  would  cause  these  latter 
to  lose  the  little  respect  they  had  for  women. 

An  English  or  American  youth  sees  in  a  woman  a  superior 
creature  or  a  sister  or  a  wife.  A  young  Frenchman  sees  a  woman, 
and  immediately  suspects  one  who  is  either  distinguished  by  a  vig- 
orous mind  or  individual  character.  Not  much  inclined  for  mar- 
riage, he  finds  too  many  female  friends  always  at  hand  to  be  at- 
tracted by  young  women  who  are  not  bred  up  to  be  good  mothers 
and  wives,  and  who  would  simply  be  feminine  companions,  not 
friends.  Without  doubt,  if  marriage  could  be  the  association 
dreamed  of  by  social  philanthropists,  it  would  be  the  state  in 
which  woman  gave  her  husband  help  and  advice  in  his  outside 
work,  and  in  which  she  was  able  to  interest  him  in  the  affairs 
of  the  home,  in  the  early  education  of  her  children,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  household.  But  a  Frenchman  has  little  taste 
for  such  equality  with  his  wife,  who  though  she  has  not  his 
qualities  has  nevertheless  their  equivalents.  He  does  not  object 
to  her  using  these  faculties  in  society.  He  either  wants  a  house- 
keeper who  may  be  a  little  bibUey  which,  he  says,  *'  rests  him,*' 
or  he  wants  a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world  who  amuses  him. 

The  new  English  and  American  ways  will  make  our  French 
girls  who  are  married  more  worldly,  more  passionately  fond  of 
outdoor  sports  like  their  husbands,  and  less  praiseworthy  house- 
keepers. They  will  be  drawn  away  from  their  true  purpose, 
which  they  might  have  attained  by  a  little  forethought  on  the  part 
of  their  mothers.  Had  they  become  good  housewives  they 
would  have  been  able  to  find  a  sphere  for  themselves  in  which 
they  would  have,  little  by  little,  formed  themselves  for  public 
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life  also^  and  which  would  have  made  them  usefnl  to  their 
husbands^  just  as  the  latter  in  carrying  out  their  own  affairs 
well  have  made  themselves  to-day  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  their  country. 

The  meeting  of  young  French  girls  witli  American  and 
English  girls,  always  growing  more  frequent  at  winter  resorts, 
baths,  watering  places,  in  educational  institutions  and  in  daily 
intercourse,  has  little  by  little  melted  the  ice  ;  and  our  girls  com- 
menced by  envying  their  sisters,  and  then  gradually  came  to 
imitate  them.  The  yoke  they  had  to  bear  irritated  them,  and, 
among  themselves,  instead  of  blaming  the  independence  of  the 
foreigners*  manners,  they  began  to  cry  out  for  want  of  them. 

This  came  about  first  at  balls,  where  the  imitation  commenced 
in  conversation  and  in  a  more  deliberate  carriage ;  not  as  some 
think  in  flirtation,  which  has  not  been,  and  never  will  be,  able  to 
force  itself  into  our  customs,  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
this  game  of  love  would  bring  upon  our  girls — a  danger  which 
American  and  English  girls  do  not  run  (I  trust  I  can  surely  be- 
lieve) with  young  Englishmen  and  Americans.  The  first  young 
French  women  who  conversed  with  their  partners,  who  made  a 
tour  of  the  ball  room,  who  rested  in  the  interval  between  dances 
at  some  distance  from  their  mothers,  were  very  severely  judged  ; 
but,  little  by  little,  contagion  affected  the  most  timid,and  three  or 
four  generations  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  total  change.  Cer- 
tain things  which  appeared  natural  then,  appear  ridiculous  to- 
day ;  such  as  the  action  of  the  parents  among  the  tradespeople 
who  did  not  allow  their  daughters  to  waltz  or  to  appear  in 
decollete  dress. 

There  was  an  English  game  which  helped  these  matters  along 
in  a  singular  manner.  This  was  croquet.  Every  mother  can 
recall  the  first  astonishment  she  felt  when  she  saw  her  daughter 
enter  into  a  discussion  with  a  young  man  who  had  just  been  pre- 
sented to  her,  or  carry  a  mallet  over  her  shoulders  with  a  little 
swaggering  air  as  she  stretched  her  figure  back  or  gave  jeering 
answers  or  laughed  aloud.  Certainly  criticism  was  not  lacking 
at  the  start,  and  when  those  young  girls  who  astonished  even 
themselves,  scarcely  recognizing  themselves  any  longer,  saw 
their  parents  and  friends  blaming  them  and  some  of  their  com- 
panions remaining  faithful  to  the  old  customs,  they  began  to 
accuse  themselves  and  promised  to  be  more  caref uL 
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The  grandmothers  lost  their  heads  over  the  whole  affair. 
They  at  first  called  their  sons  and  daughters  to  task  :  ^'  How  can 
you  tolerate  manners  like  these  ?  Why,  your  daughter  has  the 
manners  of  a  fish  woman  I  In  a  little  while  you  will  only  hear  her 
speak  when  she  stands  with  her  hands  on  her  hips  !  Young  girls 
with  their  noses  in  tl\e  air — why,  they  come  from  the  street ! " 
When  they  cried  out  so  against  this  new  abomination,  these  good 
grandmothers  followed  the  dictates  of  an  egoism  that  they  failed 
to  recognize.  But  as  soon  as  these  liberties  had  once  been  taken 
and  the  objections  conquered  their  reign  was  at  an  end  ;  and  at 
last  all  the  little  cliildren,  young  girls,  and  later  on  young  women 
only  had  liberty  while  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  conse- 
quently spoiled.  They  could  put  on  that  famous  little  swaggering 
air  at  their  grandmother's.  Their  education  and  its  severities 
devolved  upon  the  mothers,  and  the  grandmother  might  well  say 
to  her  daughter,  "you  bring  up  your  daughter  very  badly,"  but 
she  herself  would  be  indulgent.  The  lot  of  the  grandmother 
was  certainly  the  most  delightful  and  enviable  in  the  family. 

Happiness,  influence,  confidence,  all  were  lost  on  account  of 
the  grandmother.  Peccadillos  now  could  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  there  was  no  more  running  to  grandmother  to  sue 
for  pardon.  .  Youth  absolved  itself.  The  young  people  met  their 
cousins  at  grandmother's  house  ;  they  became  a  little  freer  with 
them ;  they  got  better  acquainted,  and  showed  a  little  of  their 
hearts,  of  their  thoughts  and  sensibilities,  without  appearing  to 
parade  them  before  the  world  or  in  the  house  of  their  parents,  which 
would  have  been  a  sign  of  very  bad  taste.  They  played  little  city 
and  country  games  at  their  grandmother's  house.  At  certain  times 
of  the  day  the  old  lady  had  a  knowing  way  of  telling  them,  *'  Go 
and  amuse  yourselves,  children  ;  youth  passes  quickly  enough.'' 
All  this  took  place  within  the  family  precincts,  with  brothers, 
cousins  or  friends  of  one  or  another — friends  of  childhood,  whose 
parents  had  themselves  been  friends  of  their  parents.  But  later 
on,  they  permitted  these  things  to  go  on  with  young  men  who  had 
been  introduced  to  them  within  a  day  or  a  week,  and  they  occasion- 
ally allowed  it  also  with  strangers  who  came  from  no  one  knew 
where,  introduced  by  an  introduced  friend — and  you  can  see  the 
seriousness  of  the  guarantee  !  Was  there  not  indeed  a  reason 
for  the  older  heads  to  imagine  that  the  ruin  of  the  family  was  at 
hand  ! 
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Ah !  that  croquet  that  occupied  yonng  girls'  minds  in 
the  country,  at  the  seaside  or  at  watering  places  the  whole 
day,  instead  of  which  they  used  to  have  moments  for  read- 
ing, music,  and  embroidery  !  And  those  skirts  which  were 
suddenly  raised  high  on  the  ankle  to  accomplish  a  certain  stroke 
in  the  game^  and  the  next  moment  carried  short  to  be  out  of  the 
way ;  what  immodesty  !  what  manners  I  Great  Heavens  !  And 
tlicn  came  the  little  boyish  cap^  the  tight  fitting  jerseys — those 
flannel  betrayers  of  the  form  ; — all  this  followed  in  the  game  of 
court  tennis  and  lawn  tennis.  To  give  those  heavy  blows  with  a 
mallet  to  the  balls,  or  those  vigorous  strokes  with  a  racquet,  in- 
terspersed with  talk  of  biceps,  of  breast,  of  ankles — what  joy, 
what  elegance  for  the  young  girls  of  Prance  1  But  how  can  we 
help  regretting  the  old  graceful  movements  and  games.  And  the 
evening  !  Ah,  the  scandal  of  it !  These  young  girls  playing  at 
roulette  or  petits  chevaux  in  the  Casinos,  or  dancing  with  the 
greatest  roue — this  time  scarcely  introduced  I  Or  again  in  the 
country,  as  in  the  drawing  room,  young  women  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  listening  to  people  whom  they  used  to  listen  to  with  such 
pleiisure  when  they  were  permitted  to  talk  with  them  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  mixed  troops  of  young  boys  and  girls  who  play 
billiards,  talk  loudly,  dispute,  and  drown  the  voices  of  their 
parents  with  distance  ! 

In  the  city  young  people  go  out  with  a  maid  or  a  frottem^e — 
that  is,  with  a  person  who  is  hired  to  walk  an  hour  or  two  with 
your  daughter  ;  somoone  whom  you  do  not  know  any  better  than 
a  professor  of  languages ;  whom  you  can  neither  overhear  nor 
oversee  when  they  are  out  of  doors ;  whose  moral  ideas,  whose 
numners  you  do  not  know.  And  yet  to  this  person  you  intrust 
your  daughter,  thinking  of  her  physical  health.  Alas,  it  is  a 
question  what  becomes  of  her  moral  health  !  What  has  become 
of  the  good  precepts,  the  long  talk  with  the  mother  and  the 
grandmother,  which  formed  the  soul  and  elevated  the  thoughts, 
taking  that  pretty  form  traditional  in  our  language  ?  Wliere  are 
the  hours  of  reading  together  when  analyses  and  comments  were 
made  as  they  proceeded  ?  All  that  is  confided  to  the  professors 
now,  who  form  the  girls'  minds  mechanically  and  enlist  them  in 
regiments  bv  the  hundreds,  to  assist  in  promulgating  the  me- 
clianical  theories  that  are  ordained  by  custom.  After  the  con- 
vent and  the  i)ension  come  lectures ;  but,  most  important  of  all. 
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the  individual  and  original  education  within  the  family  is  quite 
abandoned.  What  young  girl  would  to-day  be  willing  to  take  her 
final  lessons  in  literature  and  history  from  her  mother  and  her 
grandmother  ?    She  would  think  it  unfashionable. 

A  mother  who  is  not  rich  turns  herself  into  a  trotteuse.  She 
runs  to  the  lecture  room  also  There  are  few  individual  lessons^ 
for  these  young  girls  detest  them  as  they  detest  solitude  and 
home.  They  must  be  out  of  doors  and  with  their  friends.  Form- 
erly^ the  mother  directed  after  a  fashion  the  education  of  the 
daughters  even  in  the  convent.  To-day^  she  yields  to  them  and 
has  no  supervision  of  their  studies.  Mademoiselle  wishes  now  to 
take  everything,  to  know  everything,  drawing,  music,  languages, 
algebra,  dancing, — and  it  is  ruinous. 

Still,  if  the  custom  of  the  dowry  had  disappeared  with  these 
manners  of  the  past,  it  might  have  been  better  ;  but  that  has  re- 
mained, adding  to  the  expenses  of  education,  expenses  that  in- 
crease as  boys  and  girls  demand  more  and  more  and  give  less  and 
less  in  return.  English  and  Americans,  when  they  gave  these 
manners  and  customs,  would  have  done  well  to  help  the  girls  find 
husbands  for  themselves  and  to  teach  them  to  go  into  marriage 
without  new  responsibilities  and  without  drawing  on  the  fortune 
or  the  comfort  of  their  parents,  acquired  with  such  difficulty  and 
sacrifice.  All  these  now  fashions  would  have  been,  and  should  be, 
accepted  with  resignation  by  the  parents,  if  the  rupture  in  the  ques- 
tion of  family  property,  involving  rights  therein  that  are  dear  to 
the  French,  did  not  threaten  to  make  the  opposition  still  stronger 
before  long.  How  often  one  sees  parents  smile  sadly  at  each  other 
and  say  with  deep  regret,  ''I  have  no  children.  My  daughters 
take  no  more  interest  in  their  mother's  life.  My  sons  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  any  of  my  affairs.''  And  what  a  void, 
what  bitterness  all  this  makes  for  the  older  members  of  the  family  ! 

These  poor  old  people  cannot  live  up  to  the  standards  of  their 
daughters,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  talked  with  them  as  comrades, 
and  who  treat  them  to-day  as  inferiors.  These  young  people  discuss 
and  judge  after  their  own  manner,  they  form  their  minds  more 
and  more  personally  and  independently,  opposing  the  ideas  of  the 
family  with  an  avidity  that  corresponds  with  their  youthful  activ- 
ity. And  taking  their  dreams  for  intellectual  power,  they  be- 
come infatuated  and  look  upon  their  parents  as  old  and  superan- 
nuated. They  still  go  occasionally  to  their  brothers  and  fathers  for 
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counsel^  for  thcjare  bureaus  of  news  from  the  dear  outside  world. 
But  they  desert  their  mothers  when  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
latter  to  accompany  them  to  lectures.  They  abandon  their  grand- 
mothers, who  do  not  interest  them  at  all,  who  are  no  longer  OTen 
amusing.  Amusing!  To  be  amusing — that  is  the  touchstone  of 
the  generation  which  is  succeeding  the  pessimists  ! 

The  family  has  already  split  in  two,  one  part  being  the  younger 
members,  who  simply  amuse  themselves  ;  the  other,  the  mature 
and  the  aged — the  mature  fretting  over  these  changes  and  digging 
deeper  the  abyss  of  separation,  the  aged  trying  to  make  them- 
selves young  again  by  any  and  all  means,  so  as  not  to  be  thrown 
aside  ;  and  they  succeed  in  giving  themselves  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  youth.  The  sight  of  the  first  is  heartrending,  that  of  the 
second  lamentable — painted  men  and  women  with  red  and  blonde 
hair,  trying  to  retain  complexion  or  ward  off  white  hairs,  who, 
seeing  that  they  are  being  finally  abandoned,  wish  to  be  young 
again  and  to  amuse  and  be  amused. 

The  vacation,  which  formerly  united  the  most  divided  families, 
now  sees  them  scattered.  Those  who  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
gather  together  see  at  such  time  that  the  estrangement  of  the 
young  people  and  the  middle  aged  has  only  increased.  Jealous  of 
their  independence  they  wish  to  make  their  own  lives  and  to  lead 
them  by  themselves.  The  error  is  growing  more  and  more 
serious,  caused  by  the  impatience  felt  at  any  restraint.  A  young 
girl  once  married,  ^^/i  desiMe,  as  they  say  in  Paris,  that  is,  hav- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  degree  these  faults  or  good  qualities, — it 
is  immaterial  which, — will  not  allow  her  mother  to  give  her  advice 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  her  household  and  in  bringing  up 
her  children.  It  is  quite  true  that  by  this  she  rids  her  household 
of  the  meddling  interference  of  a  typical  mother-in-law.  At  any 
rate  she  prefers  to  the  experience  of  her  family,  her  own  inex- 
perience and  the  advice  of  a  hired  nurse  or  cook,  which  she  is 
always  free  to  follow  or  not  as  she  wishes. 

The  children  who  remain  at  home  do  not  interest  the  father 
now  when  he  returns  at  night,  except  with  the  little  accounts  of 
their  own  plans  and  amusements  for  the  day,  if  these  happen  to 
attract  him.  The  home  no  longer  has  any  attnwtion  for  him  ;  it  is 
no  longer  a  place  of  high  interests,  the  means  for  the  exchange  of 
the  highest  ideas  and  of  the  best  sentiments  ;  it  is  the  place 
where  he  is  free  to  don  his  dressing  gown  and  to  put  on  his 
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slippers,  and  he  cannot  now  teach  good  lessons  by  his  example  or 
his  personal  authority.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  study  his  children, 
or  to  try  to  bring  them  up  well,  to  watch  them  and  retain  their 
respect.  It  is  the  place  for  rest,  and  he  gives  himself  up  to  that. 
There  is  no  more  advice,  for  it  is  seldom  followed  ;  no  more  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  minds  of  the  children  were  formerly  moulded 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  entire  family  ;  no  more  of  the 
spirit  which  was  always  ready  for  the  greatest  sacrifices  where  one 
of  the  members  needed  the  devotion  of  the  rest  and  appealed  to 
it.  To-day  each  one  is  for  himself.  If  the  dowry  did  not  exist 
in  France,  if  the  young  girls  did  not  still  feel  the  material  need  of 
their  families,  they  would  be  free  like  American  girls  before  they 
were  ten  years  old,  and  would  later  choose  husbands  for  them- 
selves. They  must  be  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  their  parents, 
even  though  this  is  only  for  the  sake  of  knowing  who  they  can 
aspire  to  marry  and  who  can  pretend  to  marry  them.  In  Paris 
young  girls  are  constantly  thrown  together,  and  they  escape  from 
their  families  in  this  way.  In  the  provinces  and  the  country, 
being  much  more  isolated  and  thoughtful,  they  are  at  times  more 
or  less  open  to  some  paternal  restraint,  but  submission  is  with 
them  only  an  exception  ;  they  only  think  of  marriage,  which  will 
set  them  free  and  give  them  the  right  to  go  out  into  the  world 
alone  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

One  can  hear  and  see  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
twenty-five  years  when  one  hears  them  talking  together.  For 
the  grandmothers  and  the  mothers  of  the  old  school  it  is  paralyz- 
ing. The  questions,  the  confidences,  exchange' of  ideas,  projects 
for  the  future,  judgments  on  what  they  call  sentimentalities  of 
life,  criticism  on  young  men  whom  they  appreciate  to  a  surprising 
degree — ^all  this  was  formerly  reserved  for  the  family^s  ears  alone, 
for  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  ;  and  now  it  has  become  the 
privilege  of  the  friend,  or  of  several  friends,  and  more's  the  pity  ! 

As  we  would  weep  over  a  world  which  is  disintegrating  and 
dying,  so  in  France  one  has  to  weep  over  the  family.  But  all 
that  is  torn  from  its  bleeding  heart  is  added  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  young  woman  is  making  herself ;  now  she  is  only 
at  the  entrance  of  the  new  life  which  young  men  are  leaving  be- 
hind them.  She  will  become,  from  day  to  day,  in  every  sense  more 
of  a  companion  in  marriage.  At  present  she  only  sees  before 
her  the  pleasure  of  escaping  from  a  cage.    She  will  understand 
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in  a  little  while  the  responsibilities  of  liberty.  Better  armed 
against  social  dangers,  she  will  choose  more  intelligently  those  by 
whose  side  she  will  strive  for  the  comforts  of  life.  Already,  among 
our  girls  who  are  free  from  their  families,  who  have  broken  from 
a  world  too  narrow  for  them,  we  can  see  rising  a  superior  woman- 
hood, and  we  must  acknowledge  it  a  strong  one.  They  have  lost, 
it  is  true,  the  poetry  concealed  under  the  old  veiled  existence,  the 
emotions  of  their  devout  and  silent  sentiments — delicate  and  sweet 
as  they  were — ^but  they  have  conquered  much  in  exchange. 

They  are  loyal  and  just,  and  being  after  all  of  one  blood,  they 
have  the  worship  of  the  larger  family,  that  of  the  French  nation. 
Our  grandmothers  and  mothers  can  think  of  one  fact  that  will 
always  be  a  great  consolation  for  them — ^that  is,  that  if  our 
daughters  belong  less  to  us,  they  belong  more  to  themselves,  and 
if  we  have  much  more  unhappy  lives,  perhaps  they  are  becoming 

far  happier. 

•  Juliette  Adam. 


THE  FREE  ZONE  IN  MEXICO. 

BT  H.  ROMEBO^  MEXICAN  MINISTER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Ik  THE  northern  part  of  Mexico,  along  its  border  lino  with  the 
United  States,  there  extends  a  strip  of  land  which  is  governed  by 
trade  regulations  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
republic.  This  strip  is  known  as  the  Free  Zone,  or,  in  Spanish, 
Zona  Libre,  and  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  institution  wholly  mis- 
understood in  this  country.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be, 
first,  that  it  was  established  by  Mexico  as  an  act  of  antagonism, 
it  not  of  unfriendliness,  towards  the  United  States,  and, 
second,  that  its  main,  if  not  its  sole  purpose  was  to  encourage 
smuggling,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fiscal  interests  of  this  country.  I 
wish  to  show  how  unfounded  such  impressions  are  ;  and,  prompted 
as  I  am  by  a  due  regard  for  a  fair  understanding  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  offer  some  statements  concerning  that 
subject  I  will  not  be  expocted  ta  write  in  defence  of  the  Free 
Zone.  The  official  records  of  Mexico  show  that,  far  from  being 
its  friend,  I  have  ever  been  its  most  earnest  opponent,  and  I  am 
the  only  Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  has  so  far  officially 
advised  its  abolition.  I  intend  to  consider  the  matter  impartially 
and  fairly,  and  to  do  this  I  will  first  stiite  how  the  Zona  Libre 
originated  in  Mexico,  and  then  define  what  we  mean  by  that  term. 

When,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  February  2,  1848,  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  from  El  Paso  del  Norte  to  the  point  where  it 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  accepted  as  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  new  settlements  sprang  up  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  things  began  to  bike  their  level 
under  the  new  conditions.  The  two  nations,  which  so  far  had 
been  separated  by  a  desert,  were  at  once  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  one  another,  and  it  was  found  that  the  economical  and 
commercial  conditions  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Rio 
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Grande  were  in  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  In  the  towns  of 
the  United  States  along  the  north  bank  ho  taxes  were  leTied  and 
no  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  imposed  upon  internal  trade.  The 
import  duties  on  foreign  goods  brought  into  the  United  States 
were  at  that  time  relatively  low,  and  this  country  was  then  at  the 
beginning  of  its  unexampled  career  of  material  progress  and 
prosperity.  On  the  opposite  bank,  in  Mexico,  the  towns  were 
loaded  down  with  the  onerous  system  of  taxation  which  had  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Spaniards.  The  heavy  taxes  which  were 
levied  on  internal  commerce  had  largely  increased  the  cost  of 
foreign  and  domestic  goods,  and  the  collection  of  these  taxes  made 
a  system  of  interior  custom-houses,  with  all  their  attending  evilF, 
a  necessary  institution.  There  were  many  and  very  onerous 
restrictions  both  upon  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  the  import 
duties  on  foreign  goods  were  so  high  as  to  be,  in  many  cases, 
practically  prohibitory.  Many  commodities  were  actually  excluded 
from  the  country  under  the  plea  of  protection  to  our  national 
industries,  and  among  these  were  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such 
as  grain  and  provisions.  The  result  of  this  condition  of  things 
was  that  radically  different  prices  prevailed  in  the  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  At  Brownsville,  Tex.,  for  instance,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  all  sorts  of  domestic  articles  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  provisions  and  clothing,  were 
bought  at  a  low  price,  while  in  Matamoras  and  other  Mexican 
towns,  on  the  south  bank,  the  same  articles  of  domestic  production 
and  often  of  an  inferior  quality  cost  twice  and  even  four  times  as 
much  as  at  the  stores  just  across  the  river.  A  still  greater  dispro- 
portion existed  in  the  price  of  foreign  goods  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  cheapest  commodities  were  always  sold  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  difference  of  taxation  and  consequently  of  prices  on  the 
frontier,  necessarily  brought  about  one  of  two  results.  It  either 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexican  towns  to  emigrate  to  the 
settlements  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  were  to  bo  had  in  this  country,  or  it  induced 
them  to  purchase  in  the  United  States  the  goods  which  they 
needed  and  to  smuggle  them  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  their 
homes  in  Mexico. 

In  1849,  the  year  following  the  adoption  of  the  new  boundary 
line  by  the  two  countries,  the  situation  on  the  Mexican  frontier 
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became  so  antenable  and  disquieting  that  our  federal  congress 
was  obliged  to  pass,  on  the  14th  of  April  of  that  year,  a  law  au- 
thorizing for  three  years  the  importation  through  the  frontier 
custom-houses  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas  of  such  proyisions  as 
were  needed  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  frontier.  Such 
goods  had  up  to  that  time  been  prohibited  by  the  existing  tariff, 
or  had  been  subject  to  almost  prohibitory  duties.  This  law 
did  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  because  it  was 
restricted  to  provisions,  and  these  were  not  the  only  things  that 
men  require  for  their  life  and  comfort. 

On  August  30,  1852,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  law 
by  which  the  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  Rio  Grande  was  made  still  greater,  and  the  condition  of  things 
on  the  Mexican  side  became  worse  than  ever.  By  that  act  foreign 
goods  could  be  sent  in  bond  to  Mexico  over  certain  routes  specified 
in  the  law  and  others  to  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  These  goods  could  be  held  on  the  frontier  in  the 
United  States  until  a  favorable  opportunity  came  for  their  expor- 
tation into  Mexico,  and  they  were  free  of  all  duties  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  similar  privilege  within  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  as  all  foreign  goods,  of  whatever  kind  they 
might  be,  were  there  subject  to  the  payment  of  duty  upon  their 
importation.  The  result  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  river  were  placed  under  such  disadvantages  that 
the  public  men  of  Tamaulipas,  the  only  state  which  at  that  time 
had  towns  on  the  border  facing  the  border  villages  of  Texas,  came 
to  believe  that  they  must  have  privileges  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States,  to  enable  them  to  live  on  the  frontier. 
It  was  this  belief  that  originated  the  Free  Zone,  and,  in  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Mexico,  such  men  soon  found  an  opportunity  to 
bring  about  what  they  desired. 

This  statement  of  facts  shows  that  the  Free  Zone  was  not  really 
an  invention  of  the  Mexican  authorities  of  the  state  of  Tamauli- 
pas, but  an  imitation  on  a  larger  scale  of  a  similar  measure 
enacted  more  than  five  years  previously  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  its  territory  border- 
ing on  Mexico. 

On  February  5,  1857,  we  adopted  our  present  constitution, 
which  went  into  operation  on  the  16th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber.    On  the  1st  of  December  of  that  year.  General  Don  Ignacio 
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Comonfort,  who  had  just  been  elected  President  under  the  new 
constitution,  was  inaugurated.  Two  weeks  later  he  unfortunately 
issued  a  pronunciamento  against  the  very  constitution  to  which  he 
owed  his  election  and  consequently  the  legality  of  his  powers, 
and  he  thereupon  dissolved  the  Federal  Congress  then  in  ses- 
sion. Almost  all  the  Mexican  States  refused  to  consent  to  such 
a  daring  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  many  of  them, 
specially  those  far  removed  from  the  capital,  reassumed 
their  sovereiii^nty,  and  their  legislatures  granted  extraordinary 
powers  to  the  governors,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  defend 
their  institutions  against  those  wlio  had  betrayed  their  trust  in 
trying  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  acting  very  much  as  some  of 
the  Brazilian  Scutes  recently  did  when  the  president  of  that  re- 
public, Marshal  Diodoro  Da  Fonseca,  attempted  to  assume  the 
Dictatorship. 

By  virtue  of  such  powers  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamau- 
lipas  issued  on  M:irch  17,  1858,  a  decree  designed  to  afford  a  rem- 
edy for  the  hardships  from  which  the  frontier  population  of  that 
State  were  then  suffering.  This  decree  established  what  has  since 
that  time  been  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Free  Zone.  It  per- 
mitted all  foreign  goods  intended  for  the  use  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  that  State,  for  the  ranches  in  their  jurisdiction,  or  for  trade 
between  those  towns,  to  be  exempt  from  all  federal  duties,  but  not 
from  municipal  or  State  taxes.  Such  goods  could  remain  in  bond 
in  the  same  towns  either  at  the  house  of  the  importer  or  at  the 
public  warehouse.  The  Federal  Government  not  then  having 
warehouses  on  the  frontier,  all  packages  had  to  go,  of  course,  to 
the  house  of  the  importer.  Thus,  goods  imported  into  the  frontier 
towns  could  remain  stored  indefinitely  without  paying  any  storage 
or  any  other  charges  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  they  only  paid 
import  duties  when  they  were  taken  from  the  frontier  towns  to  the 
interior  of  Mexico. 

Nothing  could  furnish  a  better  idea  of  the  true  object  of  the 
ordinance  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Tamaulipas,  if  there  were 
room  for  any  well-founded  doubt,  than  the  grounds  on  which  ho 
based  his  action,  which  he  stated  in  the  preamble  of  his  decree  in 
the  following  words  : 

"  The  citizen  Ramon  Guerra,  Governor  ad  intern  of  the  State  of 
Tamaolipae :  wherean,  oar  towns  on  our  northern  frontier  are  in  a  state  of 
actual  decadence  for  the  lack  ol  laws  to  protect  their  commerce ;  and,  whero- 
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•0,  being  8ifciiAted  in  close  proximity  to  a  commercial  nation  which  enjoys  free 
trade  they  need  eqoal  advantages  in  order  not  to  lose  their  population,  which 
is  constantly  emigrating  to  the  neighboring  country ;  now,  therefore,  desiring 
to  pat  an  end  to  so  serious  an  evil  by  means  of  franchises  which  have  so  long 
been  demanded  by  the  frontier  trade;  favorably  considering  the  peti- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Biatamoras,  and  using  the  extraordinary  faculties 
with  which  I  am  invested  by  the  decree  of  December  2^,  of  the  Honorable 
Ijeglslatore  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  I  have 
seen  fit  to  decree  as  lollows,**  etc 

The  artioles  of  tho  decree  whicli  I  give  below  contain  the 
main  provisions  about  the  Free  Zone  and  show  exactly  how  far  it 
was  intended  to  go  : 

▲bticlb  L^Foreign  goods  designed  for  the  consumption  of  the  city  of 
Matamoras  and  of  the  other  towns  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  Reynosa, 
Gamargo,  '^ier,  Guerrero,  and  Monterey  Laredo,  and  for  tho  trade  which 
these  towns  carry  on  among  themselves,  shall  be  free  from  all  duties,  with 
the  exception  of  municipal  duties  and  such  taxes  as  may  bo  Imposed,  to  the 
end  that  the  burdens  of  the  State  may  be  borne.  In  like  manner,  (roods 
deposited  in  government  warehouses,  or  in  warehouses  belonging  to  private 
individuals,  in  the  said  towns,  shall  be  free  of  duHes  so  long  as  they  are  not 
conveyed  inland  to  other  towns  of  the  State  or  of  tho  Ripublic.  The  terms  on 
which  this  trade  is  to  be  conducted  are  laid  down  in  tho  following  articles : 


Article  7.— Foraiq^n  g^ois  leaving  the  privilege  i  towns  to  bo  conveyed 
into  the  interior  of  tho  Republic  shall,  at  the  timo  of  so  d3in<?,  become  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  laid  upon  them  by  the  tariff,  and  they  shall  nc^er  be  con- 
veyed into  the  interior  without  having  paid,  at  the  custom-house  of  their 
place  of  departure,  all  duties  which  are  required  to  be  paid  in  the  port,  and 
without  the  observance  of  all  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
force,  in  order  not  to  be  molested  or  detained  on  their  way. 

The  Governor  of  Tamaulipas  foresaw  that  his  decree  would 
natnrally  facilitate  smuggling,  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  Mexico  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  little  imagined  that  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  suffer  in  consequence  thereof, 
and  he  earnestly  recoihmended  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  try 
and  prevent  such  a  result  by  all  means  in  their  power,  as  appears 
from  the  following  article  of  his  decree  : 

Article  8.— As  the  privilep^j  granted  by  this  decree  ought  not  to  cause  any 
detriment  to  the  national  revenue,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  to  prevent,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  this  privilege  from  being 
converted  mto  a  shameful  smuggling  traffic ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
every  Inhabitant  of  the  frontier  voluatarily  to  become  a  sentinel,  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  smuggling ;  otherwise,  the  Government  will  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  withdrawing  this  privilege,  by  revoking  the 
present  decree. 
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tntion  was  not  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  cure. 

It  is  true  that  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Free  Zone  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  portion  of  Tamaulipas  to  import  and 
consume  foreign  goods  without  paying  federal  duties^  to  store 
them  in  their  own  houses^  and  to  keep  them  in  bond  for  an 
unlimited  time^  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  smuggling  from 
the  Free  Zone  either  to  Mexico  or  the  United  States ;  and  that 
Mexico,  which  has  suffered  greatly  by  that  result,  has  been 
obliged,  with  a  view  to  the  repression  of  smuggling,  to  establish 
a  costly,  oppressive,  and  complicated  system  of  inspection  ;  but 
protection  to  smuggling  was  not  the  object  of  the  creators  of  the 
Free  Zone,  nor  is  it  possible  that  smuggling  should  have  been 
carried  on  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  done  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mexico. 

As  the  duties  levied  by  the  Mexican  tariff  are  much  higher 
than  those  collected  in  the  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  lucrative  contraband  trade,  and  the  easier  one  to  make,  is 
that  which  is  carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  the  Mexican  Treasury. 
Smuggling  is  more  easily  done  in  Mexico,  because  the  Mexican 
frontier  is  very  sparsely  populated,  and  therefore  the  difficulty  of 
guarding  it  is  greatly  increased,  while  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States  is  more  thickly  settled  and  better  protected  against  illicit 
traffic. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  Free  Zone 
wasestablished  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  smuggling,  to  thedet. 
riment  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  when  in  fact  it  harms  Mex- 
ico to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does  this  country,  as,  in  order 
to  injure  the  United  States,  the  Mexicans  would  not  be  willing 
to  injure  themselves  ten  times  as  much ;  and  if  the  contraband 
carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  Free  Zone  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  its  suppression,  the  interest  of  Mexico  in  this  matter 
would  long  since  have  settled  the  question. 

Any  human  institution  can  be  abused  by  men.  The  goods 
stored  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  August  30,  1852,  were  easily  smuggled  into 
Mexico,  and  yet  when  the  United  States  Congress  passed  that 
law,  they  did  not  intend,  of  course,  to  encourage  smuggling,  to 
the  detriment  of  Mexico,  although  such  was  practically  its  result. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Governor  of  Tamaulipas  at  first,  and  the 
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Mexican  Congress  afterwards^  did  not  intend,  in  establishing  the 
Free  Zone,  to  encourage  smuggling,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States.  To  prevent  smuggling  from  the  Free  Zone,  as  far 
as  this  was  possible,  the  Mexican  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
duplicate  its  frontiers  of  inspection  with  the  United  States,  at 
great  expense  and  considerable  inconvenience  to  bona-fide  mer- 
chants, as  it  has,  besides  the  custom-houses  right  on  the  boundary 
line  with  proper  inspection  between  each  of  them,  some  distance 
further  south,  under  tlie  name  of  fiscal  police,  another  system 
of  custom-houses  and  inspection  to  prevent  smuggling  between 
the  Free  Zone  and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

What  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  think  if  Mexico 
should  charge  that  such  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  this  country  as 
are  lower  and  more  liberal  than  ours  were  enacted  by  the  United 
States  to  encourage  smuggling,  or  if  they  should  demand  that  the 
tariff  be  clianged  because  it  did  encourage  smuggling  ?  What 
would  the  people  of  this  country  think  if  we  should  ask  them  to 
repeal  the  act  of  August  30,  1852,  because  it  encouraged  smug- 
gling in  Mexico  ?  The  Mexican  people  feel  exactly  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  would  feel  if  the  circumstances  were  reversed. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
different  phases  that  the  Free  Zone  question  has  assumed  in 
Mexico,  since  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  in  1867. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Fifth  Mexican 
Congress  reported,  in  its  session  of  1870,  a  tariff  bill  which 
sanctioned  the  Free  Zone,  and  this  matter  was  fully  discussed  dur- 
ing the  latter  i)art  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November  of 
that  year.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  have  in  Mexico,  not  only  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  in  both  houses,  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  debates  and  to  express  the  views 
of  the  Executive.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  I  made 
a  thorough  study  of  this  important  and  complicated  subject,  and 
I  took  part  in  that  debate  in  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  the  28th 
and  29th  of  October,  and  4th  and  5th  of  November,  1870,  mak- 
ing extended  remarks  against  the  Free  Zone,  and  I  recommended 
its  abolition  to  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive.  The  rea- 
sons which  led  me  to  this  conclusion  were  mainlv  of  a  consti- 
tutional  character,  namely,  that  the  Free  Zone  constituted  a 
privilege  in  favor  of  a  State,  forbidden  by  our  constitution  ;  and 
that  although  I  was  aware  that  the  situation  of  the  frontier  towns 
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of  Mexico  required  the  adoption  of  suitable  remedies,  I  thought 
that  one  could  be  found  of  such  nature  as  would  embrace  tlie 
whole  country,  and  be  divested  of  the  odious  character  of  a  priv- 
ilege. My  efforts  were  in  vain  ;  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Free  Zone  ;  and  although  that  vote  never  be- 
came a  law,  the  tariff  then  under  discussion  nevertheless  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  existing  and  other  administrations,  as  it 
showed  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
on  that  question. 

'  The  abolition  of  the  Free  Zone  was  not  agitated  in  Mexico 
after  I  left  the  Treasury  Department  in  November,  1872.  When 
four  years  later,  in  1878,  I  was  again  at  the  head  of  that 
Department  and  saw  that  it  was  not  possible  then  to  abol- 
ish the  Free  Zone,  because  the  frontier  influences  were  then 
stronger  than  ever,  I  thought  that  we  ought  at  least  to  make 
proper  regulations,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
abuses  of  its  franchises,  and  the  regulations  of  June  17,  1878, 
were  then  issued.  After  that  there  was  a  strong  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  Free  Zone,  especially  when  General  Gonzalez,  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  became  President  from  1880  to  1884. 

General  Diaz  succeeded  General  Gonzalez  on  December  1, 
1884,  and  in  a  new  tariff  act  issued  by  him,  January  24,  1885, 
the  Free  Zone,  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  restricted 
to  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  was  extended  to  the  whole  fron- 
tier, namely,  to  the  States  of  Coahuila,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora 
and  to  the  territory  of  the  Lower  California,  for  a  distance  of 
20  kilometres  from  the  boundary  line,  thereby  placing  it  on 
a  better  footing  than  it  was  before,  when  it  appeared  as  a 
privilege  confined  to  a  single  State  and  denied  to  others  which 
were  exactly  in  the  same  condition.  But  the  same  tariff  act, 
which  so  extended  the  Free  Zone,  limited  considerably  its 
franchises  by  the  regulations  contained  in  Chapter  XII.  of  the 
tariff  of  January  24,  1885.  The  frontier  towns  and  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  however,  exerted  such  pressure  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  that  by  an  act  dated  June  19,  1885,  the  limitations 
established  in  that  tariff  were  suspended,  and  very  liberal  regula- 
tions were  again  adopted  in  the  succeeding  tariff  of  March  1, 
1887,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  present  one  of  June  12, 
1891,  was  issued.  This  act  marked  a  new  era,  in  so  far  as  the  Free 
Zone  is  concerned,  as  article  676  of  the  same  subjects  all  foreign 
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goods  coming  to  the  Free  Zone,  which  heretofore  had  been  free  of 
all  import  duties,  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  import 
duties  in  the  other  Mexican  ports,  excepting  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
which  will  pay  full  duties.  I  consider  this  provision  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  system  which  will  finally  result  in  doing 
away  with  that  institution. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  opinion  of  Mexican  states- 
men on  the  Free  Zone  question  has  been  divided,  some  enter- 
taining the  belief  that  it  should  be  abolished  because  it  grants 
to  one  section  of  the  country  privileges  which  are  not  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  and  others,  by  far  the  largest  number,  holding 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  an  imperative  necessity, 
as  its  abolition  would  be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
frontier.  The  friends  of  the  Free  Zone  represented  that  the 
frontier  towns  of  Mexico  owed  their  prosperity  to  that  institution, 
and  that  thoy  could  not  exist  without  it.  There  was  a  coincidence, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  that  induced  a  great  many  Mexicans 
to  attribute  to  the  Free  Zone  more  beneficial  results  than  it  has 
really  produced,  and  tliis  circumstance^  to  which  I  shall  refer,  has 
had  a  great  influence  in  its  maintenance  and  extension. 

The  situation  of  the  Mexican  frontier  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  was,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, one  of  poverty  and  even  of  misery,  and  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  one  existing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
That  war  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Free  Zone,  and  the  situation  of  the  Mexican  frontier  changed 
very  materially  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  during  which,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  welfare  and  prosperity  crossed  from  the 
left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rto  Grande,  on  account  of  the  gen- 
eral prostration  then  prevailing  in  the  South.  Superficial  ob- 
servers attributed  that  prosperity  not  to  its  true  cause,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  war,  but  to  the  Free  Zone  ;  and  feeling 
convinced  that  it  had  been  productive  of  extraordinarily  favor- 
able results,  they  naturally  considered  it  as  a  panacea  for  all 
evils,  and  its  extension  as  one  of  the  country's  most  imperative 
necessities.  The  latter  opinion  finally  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  the  Mexican  Government  from  1877  to  1885,  and  this  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  Free  Zone  to  all  the  boundary  States. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  of  this  question,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  has  so  far  passed  entirely  unnoticed.    The  Free 
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Zone  is  really  an  advantage  to  the  United  States,  since,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  the  Mexican  system  of  legislation  con- 
cerning cnstoms  and  excise  duties  has  generally  been  restrictive 
and  even  prohibitory,  both  by  reason  of  the  high  import  daties 
and  of  the  existence  of  inferior  custom-honses,  and  also  of  State 
and  municipal  taxes  on  foreign  goods,  which  require  vigilance 
and  restrictions  that  cannot  but  hamper  business  transactions. 
Any  relaxation  of  such  a  system  of  restriction  cannot  but  be  favor- 
able to  foreign  nations  trading  with  Mexico,  and  specially  to  a 
neighboring  country  like  the  United  States,  whose  manufactures 
are  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  consumed  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

If  the  Free  Zone  has  inconveniences  for  this  country  much 
less  serious  than  those  which  it  has  for  Mexico,  it  possesses,  in  my 
judgment,  another  decided  advantage  which  has  also  remained 
hitherto  unnoticed.  It  practically  makes  of  a  portion  of  Mexico  a 
free  market  for  all  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  since  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from  this  country  may  be 
imported  into  and  consumed  on  Mexican  territory  duty  free, 
and  be  warehoused  in  the  region  of  the  zone  for  an  unlimited  time. 
No  greater  privileges  can  be  asked  for  the  commerce  of  a  nation, 
and  the  only  drawback  in  this  respect  that  I  see  to  the  Free  Zone 
is  that  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of  Mexico.  Supposing 
its  privileges  were  extended  to  the  whole  of  Mexico,  would 
the  United  States  consider  the  free  admission  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  my  country  as  prejudicial  to  their  interests?  How 
strange  it  appears  under  this  view  of  the  question — the  idea 
prevailing  here  that  the  Free  Zone  brings  only  harm  to  the  United 
States  and  has  been  established  to  the  advantage  of  only  European 
goods,  when  the  largest  amount  of  goods  imported  there  under 
its  franchises  are  from  the  United  States  ! 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  recently  try- 
ing in  a  very  earnest  manner  to  obtain  from  foreign  countries, 
and  specially  from  the  American  republics,  the  free  entry,  or  the 
admission  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duties,  of  a  limited  number  of  its 
products  and  manufactures,  and  they  naturally  feel  pleased  when 
a  new  agreement  is  made.  And  yet  the  liberal  terms  provided 
by  Mexico  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  all  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  this  country  into  our  Free  Zone,  has  been 
taken  here  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  our  part  towards  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  Government  of 
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Mexico  to  establish  ench  Unties  and  regnlAtiona  on  the  fanii^ 
trade  of  the  country,  even  in  caee  they  wopld  harm  in  any  maaner 
the  mercantile  intereBts  of  any  other  foreign  uationB.  and  I  lbei«- 
fore  think  it  unnecessary  to  establish  the  right  of  Moiico  to  adopt 
nnd  maintain  the  Free  Zone. 

I  think  it  proper  on  this  occasion  to  state  that  the  miBunder- 
standing  which  has  prcTailed  here  with  regard  to  the  object  and 
tendencies  of  the  Free  Zone  and  the  manner  in  which  Lliut  nii»- 
understanding  haa  been  expressed  by  certain  Federal  and  Stxtr 
officials,  has  really  served  as  a  powerful  argument  to  the  Mexicao 
defenders  of  the  Free  Zone  who  accuse  their  opponents  of  eab- 
serviency  to  this  country,  attributing  to  them  a  design  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  Mexico  to  the  demands  of  the  United  SUtcj. 
It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  for  me  to  quote  here  certain  yiewa 
regarding  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  I  expressed  as  Secrctwj' 
of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico,  in  my  annual  report  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Congress  under  date  of  September  16,  IS70,  and  which 
are  as  follows : 

"The  frlondl;  repreHentationa  made  b; the  United St«te«GovenunBnt  to 
that  ot  the  Republic  in  rclatioQ  to  the  Injurj  atcruiiiA  tc  the  United  Slatea 
from  the  FrM  Zone  ore  also  worthy  of  belnf(  taken  Into  conalderaticm  b; 
Congress  not  that  It  may  soek  to  please  the  neighboring  nation  in  a  iptrit 
ot  servilit}',  at  the  expense  ot  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  Republic,  wlileb 
llleunder  obligations  to  care  for  and  nphold  above  everything  elselwblcb 
spirit  would  be  unwortb;  of  our  national  representatives);  but  as  a  nnlgh' 
borly  act,  and  in  order  to  have  a  right  to  l>e  heard  and  treated  with  consider- 
ation in  ease  that  in  the  process  of  time  aome  dlfHcnltf  may  arise  on  our 
northern  frontier  of  such  a  nature  as  to  posses)],  regarding  Mexico,  the  cliar>«< 
t«r  which  the  Free  Zone  ponsessea  as  regards  our  neighboring  nation;  In  order. 
moreover,  that  Mexico  may  acquire  a  new  title  to  be  heard  and  consldsrcd 
Inaoordlol  and  friendly,  b«  well  as  Joiit  and  equll-able.  manner  when  ah* 
may  have  occasion  to  offer  remonnCrances  with  a  view  to  the  protection  ot 
her  Interests.  A  nation's  dignity  Is  not  so  well  upheld  by  refusing  to  con- 
nider  the  moderate  and  amicable  remonstrances  of  a  neighboring  natloo.  as 
il  Ib  by  hearing  and  considering  such  remonsLranocs  and  then  acting  •coord - 
Ing  to  the  rcqairemenls  of  Justice." 

For  more  detailed  information  on  this  subject,  nnd  especially 
for  the  English  translation  of  some  of  the  official  docomenui  It^nr- 
ing  on  the  same,  I  refer  tho  reader  to  a  messagn  which  thif  Prwii- 
dent  of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  Senate  on  March  18,  1888 
(Senate  Kxoc.  L)oc.  No.  130.  Fiftieth  ('ongroM,  1st  Session),  and 
to  the  report  and  accompanying  documents  of  the  Comoi 
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on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  presented  by  Mr. 
Schleicher  on  the  25th  of  April,  1878  (House  Report,  No.  701, 
House  of  Representatives,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  2d  Session). 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  foregoing  remarks  will  in  some  meas- 
ure contribute  to  dispel  the  wrong  impressions  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  Mexican  Free  Zone,  and  that  thereby, 
when  the  agitation  on  this  subject  shall  have  completely  disap- 
peared, it  will  be  then  ctisier  to  adjust  this  matter  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  honorable  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

M.   BOMEBO. 


THE  MODERN  CART  OF  THESPIS. 

BY   W.   H.    CRAKE. 


Thespis,  the  encyclopaedias  tell  us^  was  bom  about  540  B.  c, 

and  is  the  earliest  playwright  mentioned  in  history.     None  of  his 

works  has  descended  to  posterity,  and  probably  posterity  ought 

to  be  grateful.    He  was  a  Greek,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 

scholarly  opinion  of  Miss  Clara  Morris,  who  contributed  a  clever 

monograph  on  the  drama  to  a  popular  magazine  last  autumn,  the 

fewer  we  have  of  Greek  plays  the  better.    But  the  only  relevancy 

of  Thespis  to  the  topic  of  this  paper  consists  in  this,  that  we 

actors  are  to  this  day  universally  styled  Thespians,  and  that  while 

the  players  of  his  dramas  roamed  over  the  country  in  carts, 

carrying  their  stage  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  were 

confined  to  a  pretty  peninsula  jutting  out  from  a  lost  comer  of 

Europe,  we  Thespians  of  to  day  cover  in  our  journeys  an  immense 

empire,  thousands  of  miles  in  extent  and  inhabited  by  the  most 

restlessly  intellectual  and  critically  exacting  people  on  the  face  of 

the  earth. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  States  between  twenty-five  and 
twenty-eight  hundred  theatres  and  opera  houses,  of  which  the 
great  majority  are  open  to  date-engagements,  extending  over  va- 
rious periods  of  time,  from  one  night  to  a  week,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  series  of  weeks.  Such  theatres  exist  in  New  York  City,  notably 
the  "  Grand  Opera  House  "  and  the  "  People's,"  on  whose  boards 
plays  run  one  week  each,  and  no  more.  But  when  we  leave  the 
large  cities,  we  find  that  every  theatre  is  open  to  dates,  and  that 
very  few  towns  support  stock  companies  which  can  satisfy 
audiences  through  a  season  of  forty  weeks.  In  fact,  the  stock- 
company  theatres  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  can  be  numbered 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  ;  and  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  they  are  hardly  a  factor  in  tlie  composition  of  onr 
dramatic  entertainment.    The  American  stage  has  become 
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tially  peripatetic,  as  much  so  as  the  petty  stage  that  delighted  the 
rustics  of  BcBotia  or  Attica  who  stood  with  gaping  mouths  and 
attent  ears  about  the  carts  of  Thespis. 

This  fact  is  a  natural  result  of  an  evolution  which  could  have 
been  foretold  by  any  one  who  had  made  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
American  character  at  the  time'  when  the  urban  population  of 
the  United  States  began  to  take  on  its  extraordinary  growth. 
Political  economists  tell  us  that  the  ratio  of  town  dwellers  to  farm 
dwellers  in  the  United  States  has  greatly  changed  during  the 
last  three  or  four  decades,  and  is  still  changing,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  so  that,  whereas  it  might  have  been  at  one  time 
as  one  to  seven,  it  is  now  more  lii^e  three  to  seven.  One- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  York  live  in  cities, 
or  in  towns  that  are  ambitious  to  become  cities.  These  urban 
communities  cannot  support  well-drilled  stock  companies,  but 
they  crave  the  service  of  good  actors  and  the  production  of  the 
best  plays  of  the  period  ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
social  scheme  that  what  is  wanted  by  any  community  that 
is  able  to  pay  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants  is  certain  to  arrive. 
The  mountain  cannot  come  to  Mahomet,  therefore  Mahomet 
goes  to  the  mountain.  Chicago  cannot  go  to  Paris  to  shudder 
with,  and  at,  Bernhardt,  therefore  Bernhardt  goes  to  Chicago, 
and  "Fedora"  and  *'  Camille  "  become  as  real  in  some  edifice 
built  on  what  was  recently  an  Illinois  prairie  as  on  the  stage  of 
the  Theatre  Franyais.  This  illustration  serves  for  the  entire 
phenomenon.  We  may  say  of  the  American  people,  as  Juvenal 
said  of  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Nero,  "The  whole  nation  is  a 
travelling  actor/'  At  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  railway  trains 
are  carrying  companies  of  actors  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
new  bills  are  being  posted  for  each  one  of  twenty-five  hundred 
theatres. 

The  stars  of  the  modern  American  stage  do  not,  indeed, 
''shoot  madly  from  their  spheres,'*  but  their  orbits  are  as  varied, 
as  constant,  and  nearly  as  rapid,  as  those  of  the  cometic  stars 
that,  from  time  to  time,  adorn  the  skies.  For  them  there  is 
neither  fixity  nor  rest,  except  during  the  languorous  days  of  sum- 
mer among  the  mountains  or  on  the  seashore.  From  Septem- 
ber to  June  they  shoot  hither  and  thither,  not  as  Ooethe  sings, 
"  without  haste,  yet  without  rest,''  but  (in  sober  verity)  with 
great  and  anxious  haste,  and  with  no  thought  of  present  rest. 
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The  members  of  a  company  must  be  collected  at  stated  times, 
which  wait  for  no  man  and  hardly  for  a  leading  lady ;  railway 
trains  must  be  boarded  on  the  minute,  nor  will  conductors  cause  a 
"  lightning  express ''  to  tarry  even  to  suit  the  tardy  convenience  of 
a  Booth  or  a  Bernhardt.  It  is  these  exigencies  and  anxieties,  we 
say  to  one  another,  that  wear  us  out  before  our  time  ;  and  yet 
somehow  we  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wear  out  much  sooner 
than  others  of  our  fellow  beings,  and  many  of  our  excellent 
actors  whose  lives  are  passed  upon  the  road  are  in  sound  health 
and  activity  well  up  into  the  sixties. 

The  make-up  of  the  numerous  theatrical  companies  that  an- 
nually take  the  road  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  that  *' fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms"  to  which  certain  materialistic  philoso- 
phers are  wise  enough  to  attribute  the  composition  of  the 
Universe.  Every  large  city  has  dramatic  agencies,  on  whose 
books  actors  of  both  sexes  are  entered  and  classified.  From  June 
to  September,  while  the  artists  rest,  the  agencies  are  busy  in 
mapping  out  the  routes  for  the  coming  season.  If  an  inex- 
perienced person  with  some  money,  less  knowledge,  and  a  vast 
ambition  to  reap  a  harvest  of  fame  and  United  States  currency, 
visits  an  agency,  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  option  on 
talent  of  all  descriptions,  tragic,  comic,  farcical,  musical, 
emotional,  saltatory, — in  a  profusion  surpassing  his  wildest 
dreams. 

When  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  possessors  of  these 
gifts,  the  prospective  manager  is  delighted  to  find  that  he  has  at 
command  absolutely  the  best  representatives  of  the  modern  drama. 
The  moment  is  a  golden  one ;  a  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances has  placed  in  his  gnusp  an  opportunity  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  and  may  never  occur  again.  An  unequalled 
leading  juvenile,  whose  press-notices  are  spread  before  him  in  quan- 
tities su<!icient  to  fill  a  Saratoga  trunk,  happens  at  this  precise 
moment  to  be  disengaged.  His  usual  salary  has  been  three  hun- 
dred a  week,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds 
the  prospective  manager,  he  is  willing  to  contnact  with  this  gen- 
tleman for  the  season  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred,  of  which  four 
weeks  are  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  charged  to  the  last  month 
of  the  season.  The  most  brilliant  lady  in  America  (see  her  press- 
notices);  the  most  talente<l  second  lady  ;  the  wittiest  sonbrette 
(press-notices  again);  the  most  accomplished  all-round  vena- 
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tile  (see  press-notices  as  to  his  renditions,  whether  of  Bob  Acres 
or  the  heavy  father  in  •'  Hazel  Kirke  ");  all  these,  together  with 
the  customary  component  parts  of  such  a  company  as  is  required 
to  make  the  proposed  route  an  unqualified  and  unprecedented 
success,  are  bubbling  over  with  the  same  esteem  for  the  new  man- 
ager, the  same  willingness  to  accept  scaled-down  salaries,  and  to 
receive  four  weeks  pay  in  advance.  There  are  absolutely  no 
limits  to  their  genius,  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  their  well-founded 
expectations  touching  the  drafts  which  they  will  enable  their  for- 
tunate director  to  make  on- the  purses  of  the  expectant  public. 

The  reader  can  foretell  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  destinies 
of  such  undertakings,  so  managed.  If  they  were  to  succeed,  it 
would  compel  a  revision  of  all  current  theories  of  probabilities 
and,  perhaps,  of  possibilities.  It  is  computed  by  experienced 
theatrical  managers  and  speculators  that  about  one-half  of  the 
travelling  dramatic  companies  lose  money  during  each  season. 
More  than  one-half  of  these  companies  are  conducted  over  their 
routes  by  practised  manas^ers,  who  have  been  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  know  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  doing  ;  what  leaks 
to  stop ;  what  means  to  take  of  "  working  the  press  ";  to  bill  towns 
in  advance  ;  to  enlist  the  good  words  of  prominent  people ; — 
yet  some  of  these  experienced  men  fail  to  make  money.  And  we 
may  therefore  assert  that  every  beginner  who  forms  a  company  out 
of  the  material  in  the  dramatic  market  and  starts  out  on  the  road 
with  it  is  sure  to  lose  all  that  he  invests.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards 
also  that  after  he  has  lost  all  his  money,  he  will  continue  to  play 
the  desperate  game  on  credit,  and  wind  up  with  the  sheriff  in  the 
box  office  and  the  wardrobes  of  his  company  held  for  board.  Such 
exhibitions  of  human  folly  occur  every  year  in  large  number  and 
with  monotonous  regularity,  and  each  one  has  a  humorous  as  well 
as  a  melancholy  side.  We  are  compelled  to  smile  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  man  who  puts  faith  in  rural  press-clippings  from  which  all 
unfavorable  criticisms  are  carefullv  excluded,  and  in  the  self- 
laudations  of  artists  out  of  a  job  ;  while  we  lament  that  the  earn- 
ings of  years  in  some  obscure  but  useful  employment  should  be 
dissipated  in  a  few  weeks  devoted  to  a  vain  search  for  renown  and 
money.  A  philosopher  who  neither  laughs  nor  weeps,  but  who 
observes  human  affairs  calmly,  notices  with  satisfaction  that  the 
funds  thus  scattered  are  not  wasted ;  they  swell  the  revenues  of 
^laefnl  railways  and  local  hotels ;  and  there  are  worse  methods  of 
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spending  money  than  in  lining  the  pockets  of  unapp\auded  acton, 
since  these  are  not  wholly  depraved,  and  may  come  in  time  to 
praise  themselves  less^  and  to  deserve  that  the  public  should  praiae 
them  more. 

Unsuccessful  ventures  imply  that  successful  ventares  exist, 
and  they  therefore  are  the  results  of  imitation  atteorpted  with 
insufficient  or  unsuitable  material.  Their  fatal  no-logic  consists 
in  this^  that,  whereas  good  dramatic  companies  are  well  compen- 
sated, therefore  bad  ones  will  be.  Thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  the  argument  would  read  as  follows: 

A.  B.,  the  manager  of  the  celebrated  star,  Mr.  Blank,  cleared 
forty  thousand  dollars  on  the  road  last  season  with  a  trained 
company  whose  capacities  were  well  known  to  him. — I  propose 
to  start  out  this  season  without  a  celebrated  star,  and  with  a 
company  hastily  put  together,  touching  whose  capacities  I  am 
experimentally  ignorant.  Therefore,  I  expect  to  clear  fcrty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  absurdity  of  this  conclusion  is  so  obvious  that  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  the  unlucky 
speculators  do  not  reason  over  the  matter  at  all ;  or  that  they 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  interior 
towns  are  so  greedy  for  entertainment  that  they  will  readily 
accept  whatever  shows  travelling  managers  choose  to  bring  them. 
And  perhaps  the  motive  power  behind  all  these  dramatic  failures 
is  a  combination  of  the  stupidity  and  the  false  hypothesis  which 
we  have  depicted. 

"Against  stupidity  even  the  gods  themselves  fight  in  vain,'' 
says  the  German  poet,  and  if  the  gods  give  it  up,  we  certainly  must. 
But  as  to  this  hy])othesis  that  the  audiences  of  the  American 
inland  are  not  good  judges  of  dramatic  performances,  we  may  be 
pardoned  a  few  words  that  may  not  be  wholly  useless. 

A  thousand  people,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  upwards,  in  an 
interior  town,  of  the  class  that  can  afford  good  seats  at  the  thea- 
tre, are,  in  the  aggregate,  better  read  in  dramatic  and  general 
literature,  and  have  more  clearly  defined  theories  of  intellectual 
enjoyment,  than  a  thousand  people  taken  in  mass  from  the  par- 
quette  and  balcony  of  a  New  York  theatre  on  any  given  eveninj^. 
This  is  assertion,  but  it  is  based  on  sound  reason.  People  in  the 
interior  do  not  work  so  hard,  they  think  more,  they  read  more, 
they  discass  current  and  literary  topics  more  thoroughly.    Idle 
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with  them  is  not  a  constant  excitement ;  not  a  round  of  excesses, 
both  in  pleasure  and  business,  as  the  case  is  with  the  wealthier 
portions  of  the  population  of  a  metropolis.  Magazine  editors  tell 
us  that  rural  readers  are  not  only  the  mainstay  of  these  periodi- 
cals, but  that  they  are  the  most  critical  and  appreciative.  People 
in  f^reat  cities  are  too  busy  to  criticise  dramatic  performances  ; 
they  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused,  and  their  subsequent  com- 
ments amount  to  nothing  more  than  vague  expressions  of  super- 
ficial opinion.  The  writers  of  the  dramatic  columns  in  the  morn- 
ing journals  are  paid  to  criticise  plays  and  players.,  and  it  is 
easier  to  echo  these  practised  scribes  than  to  frame  new  theories. 

Oharles  Dickens  illustrates  this  condition  in  ^^  Nicholas 
Nickleby.''  Nicholas,  during  his  career  as  an  actor,  visits  sundry 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  in  order  to  sell  tickets  for  a  benefit.  One 
of  the  Portsmouth  bourgeoisie  buys  tickets  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Drama,  of  whose  decadence  he  speaks  in  melancholy  terms, 
just  as  many  people  do  to-day,  and  earnestly  begs  the  young 
actor  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  that  venei'atioii  and  regard 
for  the  "  Unities  of  the  Drama,'*  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  dear 
to  all  playgoers.  Here  is  a  rural  shop-keeper  who  knew  what 
the  "  Unities '*  are.  If  you  were  to  take  your  note-book  to- 
night and  interview  all  the  people  in  theparquette  of  "  Palmer's,'' 
"Daly's,"  or  the ''Star,"  what  sort  of  answers  would  you  write 
down  as  to  what  the  *'  Unities  "  are  ?  And  yet  whole  folios  have 
been  written  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  adherence  to  the 
**  Unities  "  is  the  first  law  of  a  symmetrical  play. 

All  over  the  United  States  the  people  of  the  towns  know  what 
good  acting  is,  and  they  know  who  the  good  actors  are,  and  what 
the  good  plays  of  the  period  are,  and  they  expect  to  get  the  good 
plays  represented  by  the  good  actors,  and  staged  and  acted  in  the 
best  manner,  and  nothing  short  of  this  triple  combination  will 
Siitisfy  them.  And  when  this  combination  is  accomplished,  there 
is  no  talk  among  the  members  of  the  company  about  attachments 
at  the  box-office  or  counting  the  railway  ties  on  the  journey 
home.  Success  is  mapped  out  as  an  accomplished  fact,  as 
clearly  as  the  proposed  route  ;  and  the  manager  may  count  with 
certitude  on  the  expected  profits  of  the  season.  This  certitude 
obtains  in  the  case  of  numerous  companies  whom  it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  name,  although  we  may  say  that  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  play  is  of  distinguished  merit  and  the  star  is  famous.      In 
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shorty  tho  interior  public  demands  renowned  stars  in  renowned 
plays. 

The  star-system  has  been  much  criticised  and  often  con- 
demned^ but  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  before  we  criticise  and 
condemn  established  facts  that  are  the  product  of  natural  evola- 
tion.  Certainly,  when  we  go  to  see  and  hear  "  Hamlet,"  we  wish 
to  have  the  exhibition  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  But 
whoever  represents  Hamlet  to  us  with  fidelity  and  genius  is  en- 
titled to  tho  name  of  a  star.  This  designation  is  not  one  that  is 
affixed  at  will  to  an  artist ;  it  attaches  itself  to  him  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  ;  he  is  a  star,  therefore  he  is  styled  one. 

That  people  should  wish  to  see  a  distinguished  artist  in  a  play 
of  undoubted  merit  and  attractiveness,  in  the  rendition  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  specially  qual- 
ified, is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  ;  and  this  wish  is  the  basis  of 
the  success  of  the  star-system,  which  is  now  so  firmly  incorporated 
with  our  dramatic  destinies,  that  our  great  actors  have  come  to 
look  upon  New  York  city  as  a  mere  incident  in  a  season  of  forty 
weeks,  and  as  entitled  to  receive  its  proportion  of  time  relatively 
to  the  other  towns  of  tho  United  States, — say  one-twentieth,  and 
not  much  more. 

The  better-class  audiences  of  the  towns  of  the  United  States 
will  not  tolerate  inferior  plays  by  inferior  actors  ;  and  those  who 
believe  that  tiioy  will,  and  who  act  on  that  belief,  will  soon  dis- 
cover their  mistake.  Nor  does  it  ever  answer  for  the  best  com- 
panies to  cut  out  vital  portions  of  plays  in  order  to  shorten  the 
hours,  or  to  introduce  gags,  whether  local  or  not.  The  path  of 
safety  and  success  lies  in  the  direction  of  scrupulous  respect  to  an 
approved  text  of  the  play,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  all  through 
the  performance  to  do  and  say  with  the  utmost  care  and  artistic 
finish  all  that  is  to  be  done  and  said. 

That  the  travelling-star  system  magnifies  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  actor  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  quality  of  the  drama  is 
an  unfounded  conclusion.  Dramatic  composition  follows  fashions, 
and  those  fashions  are  the  product  of  their  times.  The  Shakes- 
perian  drama  is  conspicuous  by  its  illustrations  of  great  passions, 
such  as  jealousy,  in  *'  Othello," and  reckless  ambition,  as  in  ''Mac- 
beth ; "  and  in  no  plays  that  have  since  been  written  has  there  been 
greater  room  for  the  display  of  genius  in  the  prominent  rdles,  that 
is,  for  the  star  actor.     In  the  drama  of  the  Restoration  and  that  of 
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the  last  century  in  England^  when  all  good  English  acting  was 
confined  to  the  stock  companies  of  London^  and  all  provincial 
t^upes  were  mere  gangs  of  barn-stormers^  the  interest  and  plot 
depend  upon  the  combination  of  character,  not  upon  the  relations 
of  any  single  one  to  the  rest.  In  the  '*  School  for  Scandal''  nearly 
every  one  of  the  characters  is  required  to  be  impersonated  by  a  fairly 
good  artist,  and  the  comedy  goes  off  well  even  when  none  of  the 
artists  rises  above  that  level.  Such  is  not  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  plays  which  command 
success  throughout  the  United  States,  one  conspicuously  good, 
and  therefore  celebrated,  artist  is  the  pivotal  figure  ;  the  drama 
centres  in  him  or  her,  and  the  execution  must  be  commensurate. 
What  would  be  said  of  a  fairly  good  Camille,  a  fairly  good  Fedora, 
a  fairly  good  Hamlet  f  These  are  the  Camilles,  Fedoras,  and 
Hamlets  that  fail ;  but  a  fairly  good  Charles  Surface  is  not  a 
failure,  because,  even  if  he  "come  tardy  off,'*  we  still  have  left 
the  glitter  and  blaze  and  wit  of  the  other  characters,  the  sophisms 
of  Joseph,  the  baleful  advocacies  of  Mrs.  Candor,  the  sneers  of 
the  Backbites.  But  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  is  not  a  play  to 
take  on  the  road  ;  nor  is  any  play  fit  for  this  purpose  if  it  has 
been  originally  constructed  for  a  stock  company. 

We  are  not  forecasting  in  this  paper  the  future  of  our  Drama, 
but  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  stock  companies  will  be 
during  a  long  period  (in  the  United  States)  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  ;  that  the  best  and  most  popular  plays  will  be,  like 
the  works  of  Sardou,  written  with  reference  to  star-acting  of  an 
emotional  or  humorous  type,  and  of  the  highest  attainable  degree 
of  excellence.  In  many  of  our  American  towns  audiences  may 
not  become  more  critical  and  exacting,  but  the  number  of  towns 
in  which  audiences  shall  bo  critical  and  exacting  will  during  many 
years  constantly  increase.  The  system  of  travelling  companies 
will  become  more  solidified,  and,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
word,  scientific ;  since  science  is  only  another  term  for  the  previ- 
sion of  events,  and  the  wise  manager  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  in 
touch  at  all  times  with  the  dramatic  taste  and  requirements  of 
every  town  in  the  country,  and  to  regulate  his  operations  accord- 
ingly. By  so  doing,  he  elevates  them  from  the  grade  of  ventures 
Lo  that  of  comparative  certainties. 

William  H.  Crane. 


MONEY  AND  USURY. 

BY   HENRY   CLEWS. 


We  have  no  record  in  any  period  of  the  social  history  of  our 
planet  when  men  were  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the  use  of 
the  property  of  other  men.  Such  compensation  marks  the  dawn 
of  civilization — a  time  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  better  to  hire 
another  man's  goods  or  lauds  than  to  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  be- 
coming their  owner.  An  equivalent  for  the  use  of  lands  or  build- 
ings we  style  rent ;  for  the  use  of  chattels,  hire  ;  for  the  use  of 
money,  interest.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  about  the  last- 
named  equivalent  is  that  in  almost  all  communities  its  amount^ 
as  related  to  the  material  for  the  use  of  which  it  is  paid,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  legislation.  Laws  have  never  been  enacted 
regulating  the  prices  of  rents  or  of  the  hire  of  chattels,  but  stat- 
utes regulating  the  interest  of  money  are  beyond  computation  as 
to  number;  and  their  existence  dates  back  to  epochs  beyond 
which  public  record  and  the  memory  of  mankind  run  not  to  the 
contrary. 

Since  this  is  an  undeniable  fact,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  its 
origin  and  its  persistent  vitality.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  ? — 
that  money  not  being  a  commodity,  but  the  representative  of  all 
commodities,  capable  of  passing  through  all  metamorphoses  of 
lands,  houses,  cattle,  grain, — in  short,  of  all  transferable  things 
whatsoever, — may  be  said  to  have  an  unchangeable  value,  whereas 
every  commodity  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  of  value  :  there- 
fore,  while  the  owner  of  any  commodity  may  lawfully  demand  any 
price  he  pleases  for  the  use  of  such  property,  and  take  all  he  can 
get,  the  owner  of  money  must  not  demand  or  take  more  than  a 
certain  price,  which  price  shall  be  stated  by  the  lawmakers  of 
the  community.  This  is,  we  think,  if  it  be  granted  that  money 
is  not  a  commodity,  the  logical  basis  of  usury  laws.    We  do  not 
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assert  that  usury  laws  are  enacted  solely  in  order  to  assert  a 
principle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  placed  on  the  statute- 
books  in  deference  to  a  sentiment  which  is  supposed  to  pervade 
the  public  mind,  that  poor  people  must  be  protected  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  money-lenders. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  alleged  principle  on 
which  usury  laws  are  based  is  illogical ;  and,  further,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  laws  do  not  prevent  poor  borrowers,  or 
borrowers  upon  hazardous  pledges,  from  paying  high  prices 
for  the  use  of  money.  That  money  is  not  a  commodity  because 
it  is  the  representative  and  summary  and  equivalent  of  all  com- 
modities is  a  conclusion  which  is  not  only  open  to  doubt,  but 
may  be  with  reason  flatly  denied.  That  the  greater  includes  the 
less  is  an  axiom;  and  if  money  includes  all  commodities,  it  must 
itself  be  the  greatest  of  commodities.  The  advocates  of  usury 
laws  assert  that  money  is  merely  a  measure  of  values,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  yard-stick.  But  this  definition  fails  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  the  amount  of  cloth  set  off  by  this  yard-stick  changes  from 
day  to  day  ;  whereas  the  first  essential  of  a  measure  is  that  it  shall 
be  uniform  and  unchanging.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 
strate that  money  is  in  any  respect  a  '^measure  of  value.''  This 
phrase,  although  much  used  and  abused  by  writers  on  political 
economy,  has  no  real  meaning.  There  is,  indeed,  no  measure  of 
value  except  it  be  the  general  average  resulting  in  society  from 
the  continually  varying  relations  which  commodities  bear  to  each 
other  in  respect  of  prices.  To-day  a  bushel  of  No.  1  winter  wheat 
shall  be  exchangeable  for  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  or  ten 
yards  of  sheeting,  or  one  gold  dollar  ;  to-morrow  the  same  bushel 
of  wheat  shall  be  exchangeable  for  two  barrels  of  crude  petroleum, 
or  fifteen  yards  of  sheeting,  or  one  gold  dollar  and  a  half.  Where 
do  we  find  the  '*  measure  of  value ''  here  ?  And  if  wo  are  baffled 
by  this  problem  of  four  bodies,  how  are  we  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  four  thousand  bodies  that  compose  the  system  of  commercial 
products  ? 

We  venture  the  opinion  that  money  is  not  only  an  admitted 
equivalent  for  all  commodities,  but  is  itself  a  commodity  and  the 
greatest  of  commodities  in  this  respect — that  it  is  the  most  strongly 
desired,  the  most  widely  known,  and  the  most  universally  pos- 
sessed. It  cannot  be  a  measure  of  values,  because  there  is  no 
measure  of  values ;  and  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  phenome- 
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noil  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  possess  exchangeable  commodi- 
ties and  who  wish  to  exchange  them.  And  if  it  is  not  a  meas- 
ure of  values  it  must  be  a  commodity,  because  it  is  continaallj 
made  the  subject  of  exchange  all  over  the  world. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  money  is  not  a  commodity, 
because  it  is  neither  produced  nor  consumed.  The  objection  to 
this  statement  is  that  the  statement  is  not  true.  Money  is  both 
produced  and  consumed.  It  is  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and 
afterward  it  undergoes  a  constant  consumption  by  abrasion  and 
by  being  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production 
of  gold  keeps  but  slightly  in  advance  of  its  consumption  year  by 
year,  while  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  production  of  silver  has 
been  much  in  excess  of  the  consumption.  Therefore  the  relations 
of  gold  and  silver  have  changed.  Gold  is  dearer  and  silver  is 
cheaper.  This  one  fact  shows  that  the  precious  metals,  which 
by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  are  money,  are  in  truth  com- 
modities. If  they  fail  to  be  measures  of  value  each  of  the  other, 
much  more  must  either  or  both  of  them  *fail  to  be  measures  of 
value  of  all  other  commodities. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  perhaps  needless  length  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  money  in  order  to  determine  the  prob- 
lem whether  laws  enacted  to  fix  the  price  of  the  use  of  money 
have  a  basis  of  reason,  and  have  any  more  right  to  exist  than 
laws  enacted  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Laws 
of  the  latter  class  are  not  wholly  unknown.  The  ignorant  and 
cruel  men  who  got  into  temporary  power  in  France  in  1793  en- 
acted various  statutes  of  this  character.  There  had  been  a  bad 
season,  and  grain  and  beef  were  scarce.  Domiciliary  visits,  and 
the  pressing  attentions  of  numerous  patriots  who  were  anxious  to 
furnish  a  hundred  heads  of  other  people  to  the  guillotine  daily, 
had  made  Paris  an  undesirable  place  of  residence.  Consequently 
such  butchers  and  bakers  as  were  courageous  enough  to  do  busi- 
ness in  Paris  considered  themselves  entitled  to  charge  such  a 
profit  on  boef  and  bread  as  would  reimburse  costs  of  purchase 
and  compensate  the  risks  of  so  dangerous  a  place  of  abode.  But 
the  Dan  tons  and  the  Robospierres  saw  in  this  reasonable  course 
of  dealing  a  heinous  crime  against  the  republic.  They  therefore 
enacted  tliat  the  butchers  and  bakers  of  tlie  municipality  should 
furnish  so  many  pounds  of  beef  and  bre^id  for  so  much,  and  no 
more,  in  francs  or  assignats  ;  and,  further,  that  paper  assignats 
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should  be  as  good  as  silver  francs.  A  good  many  butchers  and 
bakers  went  to  the  scaffold  for  disobeying  these  laws ;  many  more 
closed  their  shops  or  left  Paris ;  and  the  capital  was  on  the  brink 
of  starvation  when  of  their  own  accord  the  ruling  demagogues 
suffered  the  laws  to  become  a  dead-letter.  In  fact^  there  was  no 
alternative^  since  no  community  can  thrive  under  laws  that  con- 
flict with  nature  ;  and  if  the  penalty  for  the  infraction  of  such 
laws  is  death,  the  community  would  soon  cease  to  exist  at  all. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  traffic  in  money 
should  be  free,  as  it  is  in  all  lawful  commodities  between  citizens 
of  the  same  commonwealth.  In  other  words,  no  reason  worth  the 
name  exists  why  a  person  having  money  which  he  is  able  to  spare 
to  the  uses  of  others  should  not  receive  from  them  such  compen- 
sation for  its  use  as  he  and  they  may  by  contract  agree  upon. 
And  all  reasons  urged  against  usury  will  be  found  to  be  either 
wholly  sentimental  or  based  upon  misconceptions  of  the  true 
functions  of  money. 

Possibly  if  there  were  an  inherent  quality  in  lent  money  by 
virtne  of  which  loans  would  invariably  return  to  their  owners  at 
certain  definite  times,  there  might  be  a  semblance  of  justice  in 
limiting  the  rent  for  use,  although  there  would  then  be  a  depart- 
ure from  the  true  principle  of  unfettered  dealings  between  citi- 
zens. And  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  usury 
statutes,  since  now  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  the  interest  of 
loans  made  on  absolutely  the  best  securities  is  below  the  limit  set 
by  law.  But  the  tendency  of  lent  money,  except  upon  such 
securities,  is  not  to  return  to  its  owners  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  tend- 
ency is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers,  or  to  be  dissipated 
by  them  and  lost  to  the  lenders.  As  securities  become  weaker,  this 
tendency  becomes  stronger  ;  and  where  there  is  no  security  or 
pledge  at  all,  loans  are  rarely  repaid.  The  probabilities,  therefore, 
on  all  loans,  excepting  those  made  on  collaterals  that  arc  absolutely 
as  valuable  as  money  itself,  are  an  infinite  series  of  variations ; 
and  the  scale  of  compensation,  from  its  own  nature,  is  correspond- 
ingly flexible. 

The  rent  of  money  in  all  such  cases  ceases  to  be  rent  pure 
and  simple ;  it  is  to  a  definite  extent  rent ;  then  to  a  much 
larger  extent,  insurance,  since  there  must  bo  losses,  and  the 
good  debtors  must  pay  for  the  bad  ones  ;  then  to  a  still  larger 
extent,  compensation  for  the  opprobrium  that  an  absurd  senti- 
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mentalism  attaches  to  the  title  of  usurer,  and  also  for  the  risks 
that  the  lender  runs  in  some  States  of  the  United  States,  notice- 
ably New  York,  of  not  only  forfeiting  the  loan,  but  of  being 
arrested  and  criminally  punished  for  usury.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  a  few  years  ago  it  was  lawful  to  lend  money  at  7  per 
cent,  and  criminal  to  lend  it  at  8 ;  it  is  now  in  the  same  State 
lawful  to  lend  it  at  6  and  criminal  to  lend  it  at  7.  A  move- 
ment is  now  on  foot  to  make  it  lawful  to  lend  it  at  5  and  crim- 
inal to  lend  it  at  6.  If  there  is  any  reason  or  justice  in  such 
legislation  as  this,  there  will  be  just  as  much  in  finally  enacting 
that  no  one  shall  receive  any  rent  at  all  for  the  use  of  money.  In 
fact,  such  a  statute  as  this  would  be  best  for  the  community,  since 
it  would  be  wholly  and  universally  disregarded,  and  would  lead  to 
practically  free  dealings  in  money. 

That  usury  statutes  do  not  prevent  borrowers  on  dubious  se- 
curities from  accepting  loans  at  all  sorts  of  rates  above  those 
fixed  by  law  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  continually  recurring  facts.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  usury  statutes  are  more  vigorous  than 
in  other  States  of  the  Union,  not  only  imposing  forfeitures  of 
loans,  but  also  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both,  all  loans  on  second 
mortgages,  chattel  mortgages,  unlisted  stocks,  and  the  thousand 
other  insecurities  which  are  constantly  made  the  pretext  for  bor- 
rowing money,  are  negotiated  at  from  10  to  150  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Pawnbrokers  are  permitted  to  charge  36  per  cent.;  and 
the  license  which  the  State  thus  grants  them  for  a  consideration 
shows  that  our  legislators  do  not  regard  usury  as  a  crime />er  se, 
but  that  it  is  a  technical  villany  which  one  may  practise  to  any 
extent  so  long  as  one  pays  the  State  for  the  privilege  :  and  yet 
the  pawnbroker  can  much  better  afford  to  content  himself  with 
a  small  percentage  than  the  lender  on  unlisted  stocks  or  on  chattel 
mortgages.  In  fact,  hardly  any  percentage  is  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  risks  run  by  the  latter  classes.  Unlisted  stocks  are,  as  a 
whole,  no  more  available  than  waste  paper  if  the  lender  wishes  to 
recoup  from  any  other  person  than  the  borrower ;  and  chattel 
mortgages  are  not  a  security  at  all,  since  the  borrower  retains  the 
basis  or  subject  of  the  loan  in  his  own  possession,  and,  although 
he  gives,  over  his  seal  and  signature,  the  right  to  the  lender  to 
enter  his  premises  and  take  the  alleged  pledge  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, yet  the  courts  hold  that  it  is  trespass  to  make  sach  aa 
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entry  if  the  borrower  chooses  to  shut  his  doors ;  and  hardly  a 
month  passes  in  which  holders  of  chattel  mortgages  are  not 
arrested  and  locked  up  or  held  to  bail^  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
this  species  of  trespass.  Such  conditions  are  powerful  factors  in 
determining  the  prices  which  borrowers  on  chattel  mortgages  are 
required  to  pay  for  the  use  of  money.  The  customary  prac- 
tice is  that  the  borrower  agrees  to  repay  for  each  ten 
dollars  which  he  receives  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  within 
two  or  three  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

This  is  not  interest :  it  is  insurance  against  the  dishonesty 
of  the  borrower  (and  borrowers  on  such  insecurities  are  fre- 
quently dishonest)  and  against  arrest  and  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, since  such  things  are  of  constant  occurrence.  People  who 
do  not  want  to  return  borrowed  money  find  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing warrants  from  police  justices  against  their  creditors  who 
have  agreed  with  them  to  commit  usury.  In  fact,  under  the 
Penal  Code  the  magistrate  has  no  option.  The  statute  is  per- 
fectly clear  : — "A  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  receives  any 
interest,  discount,  or  consideration,  upon  the  loan  or  forbearance 
of  money,  goods,  or  things  in  action,  greater  than  is  allowed  by 
statute,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor/'  All  misdemeanors  are 
criminal,  and  are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Hence,  if  a  citizen  swears  to  such  a  misdemeanor,  the  magistrate 
must  issue  a  summons  or  warrant  against  the  trespasser.  If  the 
majority  of  borrowers  were  base  enough  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  absurd  statute,  all  transactions  in  money  except  on  choice 
securities  "on  call  **  would  cease  ;  but  since  only  a  small  minority 
resort  to  the  police  courts  to  evade  payment,  tlie  statute  ac- 
complishes this  result :  that  lenders  who  might  otherwise  content 
themselves  with  30  per  cent,  demand  and  receive  100  or  150. 

People  who  want  to  borrow  money  on  securities  more  or  less 
inferior  to  those  regarding  which  there  is  no  question,  have  such  a 
thorny  road  to  travel  that  legislatures  can  do  them  no  greater 
injustice  than  to  compel  them  to  be  parties  to  an  unlawful  act, 
while  they  are  simply  striving  to  accomplish  a  lawful  purpose. 
Any  human  being  has  a  right  to  ask  any  other  human  being  for  a 
loan  of  money  :  getting  it  is  quite  another  thing.  One  ought  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  get  it  unless  he  offers  an  equivalent.  All  the  har- 
monious operations  of  nature  result  from  the  action  of  equiva- 
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lents  ;  but  the  possessor  of  money  may  be  willing  to  exchange  its 
use  for  something  that  is  not  as  good  as  itself^  provided  the  risks 
are  fairly  compensated.  What  these  risks  are  can  never  be  abso- 
lutely or  definitely  ascertained,  even  by  diligent  research  into  each 
particular  case  ;  but  surely  no  persons  are  so  well  fitted  to  inves- 
tigate and  settle  them  as  the  two  parties  who  are  negotiating. 
Certainly  there  is  more  risk  in  lending  money  on  a  chattel  mort- 
gage, or  a  second  real-estate  mortgage,  or  a  trader's  note,  than 
in  lending  on  bar  silver  or  government  bonds  ;  and  unreasonable 
borrowers  are  satisfied  to  compensate  lenders  for  such  increased 
risks,  and  lenders  are  not  foolish  enough  to  part  with  money 
unless  they  are  thus  compensated  ;  but  the  legislature  enacts 
that  no  such  difference  exists,  and  that  all  parties  to  transactions 
in  money  must  disobey  the  mandates  of  reason  in  order  to  obey 
the  mandates  of  the  statute-book.  The  statute  is  on  a  par  with 
one  which  should  enact  that  the  sun  must  rise  at  the  same  hour 
every  day  in  the  year.  There  are  inconveniences  in  being  in 
dubious  credit,  and  tiiere  are  inconveniences  in  having  short  days 
in  December  ;  but  since  both  are  the  results  of  natural  causes, 
which  have  always  operated  and  will  always  go  on  operating, 
we  submit  that  statutes  in  either  case  are  not  particularly 
valuable. 

The  path  ought  to  be  made  smoother  for  really  deserving  bor- 
rowers whose  securities  happen  to  be  not  of  a  high  order ;  but  usury 
statutes  prevent  any  such  amelioration,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a'ld  to  the  natural  difficulties.  The  lender  says,  with  justice,  to 
the  would-be  borrower :  '*  You  approach  me  with  something 
which  is  not  the  equivalent  of  what  you  want  to  obtain  from  me ; 
further,  you  invite  me  to  become  an  accessory  to  a  misdemeanor 
that  is  criminally  punishable  in  my  person,  but  not  in  yours;  so 
that  the  law  virtually  punishes  me,  and  pardons  you,  for  an 
offence  of  which  we  are  equally  guilty,  and  thus  commits  a  great 
injustice  ;  and,  finally,  you  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  crime,  and  are 
absolved  from  paying  what  you  owe,  if  you  see  fit  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  me  in  a  criminal  court  or  defend  a  suit  in  a  civil 
court.  Under  such  circumstances  my  price  for  the  use  of  my 
money  is  100  per  cent,  per  annum.*'  The  borrower  answers  : 
"lam  not  the  kind  of  i)er8on  to  treat  anyone  who  lends  me 
money  in  the  manner  you  mention,  and  my  intention  is  to  repay  the 
loan.''    "  Very  well,"  replies  the  lender ;  **  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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you  are  not  that  kind  of  person^  and  then  again  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  be ;  at  any  rate,  the  law  puts  it  in  your  power  to  be,  and 
you  voluntarily  place  yourself  in  a  class  of  lawbreakers  whom  a 
wise  legislature  has  licensed  to  break  laws  with  impunity.  I  re- 
fuse to  take  chances  except  at  the  rate  mentioned.'^ 

Such  a  borrower  may  be  compared  to  an  honest  sailor  who 
has  been  pressed  into  service  on  a  pirate  ship — he  is  voyaging  in 
bad  company,  and  need  expect  no  mercy.  And  yet  the  statutes 
that  place  him  in  such  a  position  are  the  very  ones  that  have  been 
enacted  to  improve  his  condition  and  his  facilities  for  commerce 
with  his  fellow  men  I 

That  bodies  of  men  chosen  by  their  communities  at  home 
should  hold  sessions  professedly  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  enact  usury  statutes,  would  be  a  remarkable  phenomenon  did 
we  not  know  that  nothing  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  law- 
making, and  that  collective  folly  is  as  natural  to  legislative  as- 
semblies as  to  breathe  or  walk  about.  Said  Oxenstiern :  ''  Go 
forth,  my  son,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  gov- 
erned." Said  Napoleon:  '*  The  lawmakers  of  the  convention  of 
*93  were  a  set  of  idiots."  History  has  already  passed  upon 
Napoleon's  Berlin  decrees  and  his  other  laws  against  the  use  of 
and  traffic  in  English  merchandise.  The  witchcraft  laws  of 
New  England  have  died  ;  Quakers  are  no  longer  persecuted  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  Great  Britain  has  abolished  all 
usury  statutes  ;  Connecticut  has  done  the  same,  as  well  as  many 
of  her  sister  States  ;  they  never  have  disfigured  the  statute-books 
of  California  ;  but  in  New  York,  the  greatest  of  the  States,  the 
most  commercial,  the  richest,  the  State  par  excellence,  where  the 
fullest  play  should  be  given  to  the  traffic  in  useful  commodities, 
it  is  a  crime  to  lend  money  on  time  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ! 

Usury  statutes  undoubtedly  date  from  the  days  of  Moses  and 
the  departure  from  Egypt.  Exodus  XXII.,  verses  25  and  26, 
enacts  as  follows  :  "  If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that 
is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neigh- 
bor's raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that 
the  sun  goeth  down."  This  statute,  however,  did  not  forbid 
usury  in  its  entirety ;  it  permitted  the  Jew  to  demand  any  rate 
that  might  suit  him  from  the  Canaanites  and  the  Philistines.  And 
it  is  an  inferior  justification  of  any  unnatural  law  at  the  present 
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II.— OUTLINE  OP  ITS  PARTICULARS. 

BY  THE  RIGUT  UONORABLE  WILLIAM  EVVAKT  GLADSTONE 


I  HAVE  already  referred  in  the  two  previous  articles  to  the 
sources  and  authorship  of  the  Olympian  religion.  In  this  and  the 
succeeding  article  I  shall  examine  its  particulars,  with  only  one 
preliminary  observation.  For  the  present  purpose  it  should  be 
viewed  apart  from  the  forms  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  his- 
toric period,  and  from  the  religion  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

What,  we  have  to  ask,  was  the  substance  of  this  Olympian 
religion  ?  what  was  its  pervading  character  ?  and  what  were  its 
leading  and  governing  details  ?  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  as  if  it 
could  be  principally  described  by  negatives.  For  example  :  in  the 
Achaian  army  before  Troy,  and  in  the  Greek  peninsula  at  the 
period  of  the  '*Troica,"  we  have  no  sign  of  the  great  institution 
of  Priesthood.  Nor  did  priests,  in  the  historic  period,  ever  become 
a  real  power  in  Greek  society,  although  the  office  continued  to  bo 
one  of  dignity.  Again  :  as  there  was  no  priestly  order,  so  there 
were  no  sacred  Books.  If  we  consider  how  in  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  Latin  Christendom,  respectively,  the  priesthood  and  the 
Bible  supply  the  most  powerful  of  all  living  forms,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  how  much  this  double  negation  means.  There  was  not,  in- 
deed, any  collective  organization  ;  or  any  provision  for  unity ;  or 
any  moral  code  ;  or  any  standing  office  of  instruction  for  those 
who  professed  the  religion,  either  in  their  youth  or  in  mature  age. 
There  were  sacrifices,  greater  and  smaller,  which  were  offered 
originally  by  the  king,  or  in  private  by  the  head  of  the  house. 
These  we  may  consider,  on  one  side,  as  a  kind  of  bribe  to  the  gods ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  the  better  minds,  they  had  in  them 
an  element  of  reverence  and  piety.  There  were  prayers,  limited 
indeed  and  jejune  as  compared  with  the  prayers  of  the  gospel, 
bnt  yet,  in   Homer's  time,  of  frequent  practice,  and  of  some  dis- 
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poetical  excellence,  and  abounds  in  characteristic  toaches,  appears 
to  be  based  entirely  upon  foreign,  and  perhaps  principally  Egyptian, 
traditions,  which  it  enfeebles  in  their  most  essential  points. 
It  is  gloomy  and  dreary,  hopeless  and  helpless ;  but  it  does 
not  present  to  us  any  picture  of  actual  retribution  except 
in  the  cases  of  two  persons^  Tantalos  and  Sisuphos,  of  foreign 
extraction  and  probably  foreign  birth.*  Tituos  and  Orion  are 
also  here,  but  neither  of  them  is  to  be  considered  as  akin  to  the 
Achaians.  Minos  f  administers  justice  among  the  dead  {themist- 
euei)  apparently  as  a  judge  would  in  a  human  community.  Her- 
acles appears  in  sorry  plight,  but  it  is  his  Shade  only,  and  he  him- 
self is  among  the  Immortals.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  given, 
for  the  Achaians,  any  connection  between  general  conduct  and 
future  happiness  or  misery;  and  when  Menelaos^  receives  the 
promise  of  a  state  of  bliss,  it  is  not  for  his  virtues,  which  seem  to 
have  been  great,  but  because  he  is  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Zeus. 

This  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  feeble  in  Homer,  and  without 
effective  sanction,  becomes  wholly  ineffective  in  historic  Greece. 
But  there  is  one  marked  exception  supplied  by  the  Poet  in  the  case 
of  what  may  be  termed  political  perjury.  For  here  the  Powers 
that  ruled  below  are  invited  to  inflict  the  vengeance  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  only  are  Nature-powers  invoked  by  the  Achaians,  because 
their  general  residence,  according  to  the  poet,  is  in  the  Under- world. 
Tartaros  itself  appears  to  have  been  a  place  for  the  punishment  of 
gods  guilty  of  rebellion,  in  conjunction  with  whom  it  is  particularly 
named.  But  although  in  the  case  of  political  perjury  the  tie  between 
the  two  worlds  is  recognized, §  the  Poet  does  not  anywhere  venture 
upon  applying  the  doctrine  by  specifying  any  person  as  having  suf- 
fered, or  as  being  about  to  suffer,  the  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life, 
the  Olympian  system  takes  its  place  far  beneath  older  religions, 
especially  those  exhibited  in  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  It  can  hardly  be  affirmed,  as  respects  the  second 
point  I  have  to  name,  that  the  comparison  with  Asia,  even 
including  the  Hebrews,  or  with  Egypt,  is  similarly  disadvan- 
tageous to  Achaian  religion.  It  is  the  profoundly  important 
point  of  sexual  morality.  In  the  *'  Iliad  "  monogamy  is  geograph- 
ically separated    from    polygamy    by    the    Hellespont ;   and   I 
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in  the  Poems^  may  have  been  largely  due  to  that  principle  of  self- 
command^  or  sophrosun^,  which  was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
Grecian  character. 

There  are,  in  effect,  three  characteristics  to  which  I  attach  espe- 
cial weight  as  proving  of  themselves  that  the  Olympian  scheme 
of  Homer  exhibits  a  real  and  practical,  though  an  imperfect,  and 
not  only  an  imperfect,  but  at  certain  points  a  contaminated,  re- 
ligion. 

Firstly,  it  embodies  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  or  an  actual 
divine  government  in  human  affairs  ;  not  only  as  worked  by  the 
gods,  but  also  as  recognized  by  and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  men. 

Secondly,  it  exhibits  a  constant  resort  to  prayer  in  present 
emergencies.  This  practice  does  not  extend  to  a  concern  with 
remote  events  ;  and  the  prayer  is  in  most  cases  limited  to  the  needs 
or  aims  of  the  person  who  offers  it.  If  it  be  a  public  prayer,  then, 
of  course,  it  embraces  collectively  the  case  of  all  those  whom  the 
person  offering  it  may  represent. 

Beyond  this,  it  seems  clear  that  there  was  an  act  of  worship 
not  only  in  the  sacrificial  feasts,  but  at  every  meal  or  entertain- 
ment, at  the  least  where  animal  food  was  used.* 

Thirdly,  it  appears  that  worship  and  moral  conduct  were  re- 
garded as  having  some  real  connection  one  with  the  other.  The 
virtue  specially  religious  was  tlie  care  of  the  suppliant  and  the 
stranger ;  but  the  theoiid^s,  the  devout  or  pious  man,  is  never  a 
man  of  wicked  life,  and  the  case  of  Hector  may  be  taken  as  one 
which  exhibits  liberality  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  as  suitably  as- 
sociated with  affectionate,  upright,  and  warmly  patriotic  character. 

K  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  the  affairs  of  this  world  are,  in 
truth,  governed,  according  to  the  poems,  by  the  interplay  of  three 
agencies.  These  are  :  (a)  the  gods  ;  (b)  destiny  ;  (c)  human  will. 
And  the  acts  of  men  and  events  of  life  are  the  resultant,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  mechanics,  from  these  competing  forces,  each  of 
which  is  real,  and  acts  upon,  and  is  limited  by,  the  others. 

The  limit  on  the  power  of  gods  is  exhibited  by  Telemachos, 
when  Nestor  has  suggested  that,  with  Athene's  aid,  he  might  be 
able  to  give  the  Suitors  something  else  to  think  about  than  wed- 
ding or  wooing  Penelop^.  '*  Ah,  no,"  replies  f  the  rather  feeble- 
minded youth,  *'  that  is  indeed  a  great  affair,  and  not  within  the 
compass  of  my  hope ;   no,  not  though  the  gods  should  will  it." 

•  IL,  IX.,  2(»-221,  and  Od.,  XIV.,  436.        t  Od..  III.,  225-2». 
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Here  he  manifestly  is  not  thinking  of  any  obstacle  which  destiny 
might  offer,  but  of  the  strength  of  the  Suitors,  which  gods  could 
not  overcome,  or  else  of  the  lack  of  strength  in  himself,  which 
they  could  not  sufficiently  supply.  For  this  Athene  (as  Mentor) 
rebukes  him,  and  holds  that  the  thing  can  be  done ;  but  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  bring  into  view  that  other  limitation  :  *'  impartial, 
all-sweeping  death  cannot  be  warded  away  by  gods,  even  from 
their  favorites,  when  the  hour  has  sounded  for  the  destiny  of 
natural  dissolution  to  take  effect/'*  Again,  Telemachos  re- 
plies :  ''  Think  not  of  saving  Odysseus  ;  already  the  Immortals 
have  designed  death  and  dark  fate  for  him/'  f  Here  we  have 
the  three  powers  shown  in  separate  action,  and  finally  one  of 
them  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  other  two. 

Destiny  may  overcome  man ;  or,  again,  man  may  overcome 
destiny.  {  Destiny  may  be  too  strong  §  even  for  god  and 
man  united.  Again,  gods  or  a  god  may  overcome  man ; 
but  nowhere  do  we  find  that  man  overcomes  a  recognized  Achaian 
god.  Especially  the  combination  of  god  and  destiny,  the  maira 
theou,  can  bring  about  the  strangest  falls,  such  as  that  of  Queen 
Elutaimnestra,  who  was  good  before  she  yielded  to  the  great 
temptation,  enhanced,  probably,  by  her  resenhnent.) 

Agiiin,  the  very  highest  divine  power,  represented  in  Zeus, 
may  set  destiny  aside  and  overrule  it  ;^  but  it  is  an  extreme 
exercise  of  prerogative,  and  will  not  be  approved  by  the  Court 
of  the  Olympian  heaven. 

Great  advantage  has  been  obtained,  in  the  study  of  prehistoric 
religions,  from  tracing  the  roots  of  the  names  given  to  the  sev- 
eral divinities.  While  the  Homeric  poems  offer  remarkable  fa- 
cilities for  establishing  the  connection  of  religion  with  ethno- 
graphy, it  must  be  admitted  that,  with  regard  to  the  significations 
of  names,  they  furnish  us  with  little  assistance  by  well-established 
conclusions  as  regards  the  principal  or  properly- Olympian  deities, 
if  we  except  the  single  case  of  Zeus,  on  account  of  his  affinity  with 
Dyseus.  According  to  the  accounts  given  by  Herodotos,  most  of 
the  names  were  derived  from  Egypt ;  the  remainder  from  the 
Pelasgians,  excepting  that  of  Poseidon,  which  he  conceives  to  be 
Libyan.**  He  perhaps  had  in  view  the  names  of  Phta  for 
Hephaistos,   and  that  of  Neith  for  Athen6,  which  seem,  how- 

«Od..S80-238.       4 Ibid..  240-242.       til..  XVI.. 780.        I  Od..  III., 227-358.       |"d^ 
IIL,  2tt,  28&      i  IL.  X VL,  lO.      •*  Herod.,  II .,  M. 
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ever^  to  be  disputed.  What  others  he  meant  to  indicate  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Among  the  names  he  excepts  is  that  of  Themis. 
But  Themis  appears  to  have  been  Themsi^  the  Egyptian  goddess 
of  justice.*  He  seems  to  be  right  in  saying  that  some  of  those 
names  were  derived  from  the  Pelasgians,  whom  we  may  presume 
to  be  largely  represented  by  the  Albanians  of  the  present  day  ;f  a 
race  never  Hellenized  like  their  congeners  farther  south  in  the 
peninsula.  Hahn,  in  his  "  Albanesische  Studien/'  traces  etymo- 
logically  to  the  primitive  tongue  of  the  country  the  names  of 
Zeus,  Demeter,  Okeanos,  Thetis,  Helios,  Rhea,  Kronos.  Not 
one  of  these,  except  the  first,  belongs  to  the  grand  living  and 
working  thearchy  of  Homer.  Hahn  also  gives  a  root  for  Themis,  J 
which  means  saying  or  speaking,  but  this  is  far  less  probable  than 
Wilkinson's  suggestion  drawn  from  an  Egyptian  80urce.§ 

If  we  find  a  root  for  Zeus  both  in  Indian  and  in  Albanian 
speech,  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  show  that  the  deity  was 
worshipped  over  wide  spaces,  and  among  nations  which  had  long 
lost  all  connection  one  with  another  ;  and  even  suggests,  that  his 
name  may  have  been  the  representation  of  a  deity  single  and 
supreme. 

We  have  seen  thait  Hahn  gives  the  names  of  six  other  deities 
mentioned  in  Homer.  I  It  is  remarkable  that  here  he  confirms 
the  evidence  of  the  Poems,  for  every  one  of  them  appears  there  in 
connection,  not  with  the  Olympian  system,  but  with  the  dynasties 
of  what  Mr.  Grote  has  called  the  foretime. 

Who,  then,  were  tlie  individual  deities,  that  inhabited  the 
palaces  constructed  for  them  by  the  skill  of  Hephaistos  within 
the  folds  of  Olympos  ?  ^ 

We  must  discard,  in  answering  this  question,  all  regard  to  the 
number  twelve,  which,  if  warranted  by  Latin  traditions,  has  no 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Homer.  The  only  numerical  indication 
he  has  given  us  is  that  Tlietis,  on  her  visit  to  Hephaistos,  finds 
that  deity  engaged  in  constructing  twenty  automatic  chairs  or 

"Wilkloson,  in  Rawlinson's  **  Herodotos/'  II.,  92. 

t  Hahn.  p.  234. 

X  Rawlinson'a  **  Ancient  Religrions,**  p.  96.  Max  MUUer's  "  Science  of  Religion/' 
Lecture  III.,  pp.  171,  seqq. 

I  Rawlinson,  pp.  136.  137.    Also  Max  MQIler. 

I  Hahn  deals  with  other  names  which  do  not  appear  in  Homer,  and  refers  to 
Athend,  bnt  wlthont  any  clear  ni»ni  that  the  name  is  of  Pelasgian  derivation.  Hahn, 
Alb.  Stnd.  Hept  I.,  Abachn.  IV.,  p.  253. 

H  II..  I.,  607. 
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aye  or  no  upon  the  exact  rank  of  each  in  a  system  compounded  of 
the  materials  supplied  to  his  hand  by  heterogeneous  nationalities. 
So  much  for  the  Olympian  gods,  properly  to  be  so  called.  Partly 
in  the  background,  partly  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  scheme,  partly 
upon  the  wings  of  purely  poetic  figure,  the  following  preter- 
natural entities  fill  up  the  scheme  of  Homer  : 

1.  The  Nature-powers,  who,  on  great  occasions  are  (except 
Okeanos)  summoned  to  the  great  chapter,  or  general  assembly,  of 
the  upper  world. 

2.  Foreign  deities  wholly  unassimilated,  such  as  Kirk^,  Ca- 
lupso,  Proteus,  Amphitrit^,  the  Seirenes,  Ino  Leucothe^,  a  damsel 
deified  for  Amphitrit^'s  domain  ;  Atlas,  Eidothe^.* 

3.  Ministers  of  justice  or  of  doom  :  Erinues,  K6res,  Harpuiai. 

4.  Powers  directive  of  human  fortunes  :  Moira,  Moros,t  Aisa, 
K6r  (the  singular  being  most  commonly  used  in  this  connection), 
Eataclothes. 

6.  Purely  figurative  and  poetical  conceptions  :  Dream 
(Oneiros),  Sleep  (Hupnos),  Death  (Thanatos),  Terror  (Phobos), 
Panic  (Deimos),  Strife  (Eris),  Rumor  (Ossa),  and  the  like. 

Some  of  these  shadowy  personages  come  nearer  than  others  to 
full  impersonation.  '  Eris,  for  example,  is  the  mistress  and  the 
sister  of  Ar^s  (II.,  IV.,  440)  ;  and  she  is  also  despatched  by  Zeus 
(II.,  XI.,  2-12)  to  stir  the  army  to  battle  by  her  shouting.  And 
Ilupnos  (Sleep)  not  only  joins  with  his  brother  Thanatos  (Death) 
in  transporting  the  dead  Sarpedon  to  his  home,  but  is  bribed,  by 
the  promise  of  a  wife  from  Her(^,  to  undertake  his  hazardous 
operation  upon  Zeus  (IL,  XIV.,  267,  seqq.,  and  XVI.,  682).  On 
the  more  gracious  side  of  these  subjects,  we  have  the  slightly- 
drawn  figures  of  the  Charites,  and  of  the  Muses,  who  bear  the 
high  title  of  daughters  of  Zeus  (II.,  II.,  491)  and  officiate  at 
Olympian  banquets  (II.,  I.,  604),  but  who  perhaps  derive  tlieir 
chief  importance  from  the  invocations  of  the  poets. 

6.  Finally,  we  have,  in  dark  shadow,  the  presentation  of  the 
rebel  powers  in  the  supernatural  world.  These  are  the  Titans, 
who  dwell  in  Tartaros,  or  under  it,  with  Kronos  for  their  com- 
panion and  their  chief  (II.,  XIV.,  203,  274;  XV.,  225).  And  with 
them  come  the  Giants  ;  about  whom  we  only  know  that  they  were 
plunged  into  ruin,  and  that  they  were  of  the  kindred  of  Poseidon 

♦Od.,V.,S35. 

t  Moros  maj  perhaps  be  defined  as  Moira,  less  the  element  of  personality. 

TOL.  CLIV. — NO.  426.  32 
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(Od.,  VII.,  59,  60;  X.,  205,  206).  Most  of  these  figures  are 
faintly  sketched  upon  a  remote  background,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  wo  are  to  take  them  as  persons  or  not. 

Important  distinctions  of  quality  and  prerogative  are  to  be 
observed  even  among  the  Olympian  divinities  most  properly  so 
called.  One  chief  line  of  cleavage  is  between  the  five  great 
deities  and  the  rest  of  the  band.  The  preeminence  of  these  five 
cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind. 

1.  They  are  (with  differences  among  themselves)  differently 
related  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 

2.  They  are  never  subjected,  in  the  Poems,  to  palpable  defeat 
or  disparagement. 

3.  They  take  part  providentially,  rather  than  corporally,  in  the 
direction  of  human  affairs.  But  this  rule  has  exceptions  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  action  of  Poseidon  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  books  of  the  **  Iliad.'' 

4.  They  do  not  enter  visibly  into  battles  of  men  (II.,  XIV., 
386). 

6.  In  the  Theomachy,  they  have  no  conflict  among  themselves. 

6.  Their  power  is  not  absolutely  limited  to  a  particular  func- 
tion or  department. 

7.  No  one  of  them  has  individually  any  concern  with  food 
or  drink,  except  as  to  their  satisfaction  in  the  reek  of  sacrifice. 
Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Sleep  in  II.,  XIV.,  241, 
and  more  conspicuously  that  of  Hermes,  who  enjoys,  after  his 
long  flight,  ambrosia  and  nectar  in  the  grotto  of  Calupso.  (See 
Od.,  III.,  92-96.) 

8.  The  deities  below  the  line  are  not,  as  a  rule,  made  the  ob- 
jects of  special  prayer  from  mortals.  The  case  of  Artemis,  in  Od., 
XX.,  61,  will  require  a  separate  discussion. 

9.  Among  the  common  distinctions  of  the  five,  however,  we 
cannot  include  a  higher  moral  standard  as  belonging  to  the  class. 

But  all  the  Olympian  deities,  above  as  well  as  below  the  line, 
are  subject  to  the  general  conditions  of  theanthropism.  Corpo- 
rally they  alike  bear  the  human  form.  (See,  for  example,  II.,  II., 
476-479,  where  this  is  given  to  Zeus,  Ard*8,  and  Poseidon.) 
Mentally,  they  have  a  like  equipment  of  human  faculties  and 
propensities,  on  a  scale  generally  enlarged. 

There  are  also  distinctions  of  power,  and  otherwise,  even  among 
these  five  greater  gods.    In  sheer  power  Zeus  is  manifestly  superior 
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to  any  other  deity  singly  (II.,  VIII.,  208-211 ;  XV.,  136);  while,  as 
between  him  and  the  aggregate,  or  a  powerful  combination,  the 
question  may  be  said  to  rest  in  doubt.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  five  are  linked  together  by  power  more  than  any  other  single 
attribute.  They  differ  very  much  both  in  moral  and  in  intellectual 
characteristics.  They  diflPer  also  in  point  of  ethnographical 
relations.  Athene  and  Apollo  may  be  said,  in  many  important 
respects,  to  form  a  class  apart. 

The  assembling  of  the  gods  constitutes  a  marked  feature  in 
the  Homeric  system. 

The  forms  of  this  assembling  were  various.  In  a  certain  sense, 
they  were  perpetually  in  company  one  of  another,  by  virtue  of 
their  habitual  residence  on  Olympos.  As,  for  example,  the  col- 
loquy of  Zeus  and  Thetis  is  followed  by  his  going  to  his  own  pal- 
ace (IL,  I.,  533);  but  all  the  gods  rise  up  to  receive  him  on  his 
arrival,  which  implies  that  they  were  in  some  sense  assembled. 
Then  follows  a  spirited  conversation,  with  a  full -formed  enter- 
tainment for  its  sequel.  Agaia,  in  the  seventh  book,  when  the 
Achaians  proceed  to  raise  a  bulwark  for  the  ships,  the  proceeding 
is  observed  from  Olympos  and  a  conversation  of  gods  takes  place 
(VII.,  443-464).* 

Neither  of  these  meetings  was  an  agor^  properly  so  called. 
But  in  IL,  IV.,  1,  the  gods  appear  as  sitting  ina^or^  {rjrop6(oyro)t 
and  in  II.,  VIII.,  2,  Zeus  constituted  or  appointed  an  agorh  {dyoprfy 
nciTf^ar&j,  This  agor^  oi  the  gods  is  like  the  Jom^  or  council 
among  men.  The  numbers  gathered  are  small,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  there  is  no  formal  summoning.  But,  on 
the  great  occasion  preceding  the  Theomachy,  a  general  assembly 
of  Immortals  of  all  classes  is  held,  and  the  Nature-powers 
appear,  down  to  the  humblest.  Okeanos  alone  receives  no  sum- 
mons, and  it  seems  that  respect  for  his  seniority,  and  a  rever- 
ence due  to  him  as  the  source  of  the  whole  divine  order,  saved 
him  from  being  called  to  a  meeting  where  there  was  no  place 
vacant  for  his  influence.  Themis  f  is  the  agent  employed  by 
Zeus  to  call  the  deities  together. 

There  is  room  for  criticism  on  the  mode  in  which  this  inci- 
dent has  been  presented.  The  great  Assembly,  thus  formally 
called  together,  when  it  is  gathered  does  not  deliberate,  but  fights. 
Further,  its  members  do  not  all  fight,  but  only  a  few.  J     Next, 

•  See  also  IL.  VIIL. «;  XIV..  221;  XV..  84.       f  fl.,  XX..  4.      J  VL,  XX,  51-40. 
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of  those  who  are  in  the  fight,  one,  namely  Aphrodite,  never  makes 
an  appearance  in  the  embattled  rank,  but  only  leads  the  defeated 
Ards  off  the  field.  *  Again,  this  Assembly  has  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  issue  of  the  war ;  for  that  issue  had  been  determined  and 
decreed  long  before.  And,  lastly,  of  the  five  divinities  combatant 
on  the  Trojan  side,  there  are  two,  Apollo  and  Leto,  whom  the 
poet  never  subjects  to  any  disparagement :  consequently,  in  these 
cases,  pleas  have  to  be  found  bv  which  a  contest  is  avoided.  There 
remain  three  deities  to  be  disposed  of ;  two  of  the  partisans  of  Troy, 
namely,  Ares,  the  opponent  of  Athene  in  the  war,  and  Artemis 
(who  in  Troas  seems  clearly  to  be  the  Earth-goddess  afterwards 
worshipped  at  Ephesus),  are  ignominiously  defeated.  The  River- 
god  Xanthos  is  also  worsted,  but  with  more  honor.  In  the 
Poems  generally.  Homer  has  represented  only  Olympian  debates 
and  differences.  But  here  he  seems  to  deal  with  the  cults  of  the 
two  countries  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  human  sphere,  and  we 
see  the  earthy  religion  of  Troas  smitten  to  the  ground  before  the 
more  refined  and  intellectual  scheme  which  the  Poet  has  elab- 
orated for  his  nation. 

But  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  The  regular  agorai  come  to 
practical  conclusions,  though  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  la 
usually  conveyed  only  by  a  tacit  assent. 

In  the  third  Book  of  the  '*  Iliad,"t  Athen^  carries  from  the 
divine  Assembly  the  commission  under  which  she  suggests  to 
Pandaros  that  he  should  break  the  solemn  pact  of  the  two 
nations.  This  proceeding  no  doubt  ministers  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  plot  such  as  it  has  been  arranged  with 
Thetis,  but  it  is  the  only  suggestion  of  an  immoral  act  which  ever 
grows  out  of  the  meeting  of  an  Olympian  council.  In  the  eighth 
Book,  the  injunction  of  non-interference  by  Zeus  is  received  with 
general  acquiescence,  only  Athend  murmuring,  and  obtaining  from 
him  something  which  approaches  to  a  mitigating  clause.  J  In  the 
first  "  Odyssey  "  the  whole  plan  for  the  relief  and  return  of  Odys- 
seus is  stated  and  adopted  ;  Poseidon,  who  is  the  only  god  other- 
wise minded,  absenting  himself.§ 

From  the  simple  fact  that  there  were  assemblies  of  the  gods, 
it  appears  that  they  constituted  a  polity  of  some  kind. 

A  monarchy,  strictly  so  called,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
polity,  so  far  as  regards  the  relation  between  the  monarch  and  the 

*ll..XXI.,4ie.       tin..6S-7S.      t  VIIl..  lO-lt,  SS-M.      |0d..I.7MI. 
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other  members  of  the  community ;  although  the  monarch  may 
establish  a  real  polity  as  among  those  members  themselves,  and  as 
between  the  classes  which  they  may  compose.  But  the  Olympian 
scheme  was  no  pure  monarchy  in  the  sense  I  have  described. 

We  may  test  the  position  of  Zeus  principally  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  the  amount  of  his  ultimate  coercive  power  in  relation 
to  the  other  divinities.  Secondly,  by  finding  an  answer  to  the 
question  whether  the  plots  of  the  two  great  Poems  were  accom- 
plished conformably  to  his  mind  and  will. 

Both  require  examination  in  detail.  As  to  the  first,  we  have 
seen  that  no  single  deity  could  compete  with  him.  He  had  actually 
inflicted  corporal  punishment  upon  Her6  (II.,  XV.,  18-25);  and 
Poseidon  had  to  give  way  to  his  threat  {ibid.,  205-211).  But  it 
remains  doubtful  whether,  after  the  Olympian  scheme  was  estab- 
lished, a  powerful  combination  of  deities  could  have  dethroned 
him  as  it  did  before  that  great  consummation  (II.,  I.,  397-406). 
As  to  the  second  question,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  Odysseus  in  his  family  and  on  his  throne  was  agreeable 
to  justice,  of  which  he  was  all  along  the  champion  ;  and  also  that 
the  fall  of  Troy  was  due  to  the  perpetration  of  an  atro- 
cious outrage  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  redress  (II.,  VII., 
357-364).  Yet,  in  the  ''  Odyssey,  "  Zeus  has  to  tolerate  the 
cruel  persecution  of  Odysseus  by  Poseidon,  with  which  he  could 
have  had  no  sympathy  ;  and  in  the  *'  Iliad  "  he  consents  to  the 
overthrow  of  Troy  against  his  inclination  {eK<ay  aiKorriye  ^vu(3y 
II.,  IV.,  43),  and  on  the  principle  of  give  and  take  as  announced  by 
Her^,  *' We  will  cede  to  one  another,  I  to  you  and  you  tome*' 
(II.,  IV.,  62,  63) ;  this,  too,  although  Ilios  was  to  Zeus  the  dearest 
of  all  cities  on  the  habitable  earth  {ibid.,  44-49). 

So  that  Zeus,  at  any  rate,  did  not  carry  to  a  corporal  issue  the 
question  of  his  power  to  overrule  the  rest  of  the  deities  collectively, 
and  found  it  either  necessary  or  prudent  to  allow  in  given  cases 
a  given  scope  to  their  adverse  wills,  as  the  condition  on  which 
his  general  supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  men  could  be  maintained. 

Again,  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  Olympian  government  was 
carried  on,  it  was  what  we  may  term  constitutional.  AflPairs  were 
largely  discussed  in  council,  and  the  will  of  Zeus  is  never  set 
against  the  aggregate  will  of  the  rest.  It  is  true  that  the  plot  of  the 
"  Iliad,"  considered  as  the  uv^t^f  or  Wrath,  and  also  its  conse- 
quences, are  determined  by  him  at  the  suit  of  Thetis,  and  ratified  bj 
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the  nod  (II.,  I.,  528),  without  other  sanction  or  intervention.  To 
this  determination  applies  the  declaration  of  H.,  I.,  5,  that  the  de- 
sign of  Zeus  was  duly  fulfilled.  In  lesser  cases  he  allowed  the  self- 
assertion  of  others  ;  and  this  is  the  grand  exhibition  of  his  own. 
It  is  based  on  retribution  for  a  gross  and  singularly  ungrateful 
outrage. 

In  its  idea  and  its  practice  the  Olympian  religion  is  a  polythe- 
ism, but  one  reduced  to  order  and  method.  It  is  kept  within  these 
lines  mainly  by  the  political  influence  of  a  presiding  mind,  al- 
though the  resort  to  the  strong  hand  is  frequently  brought  into 
yiew;  and  in  both  respects  the  Poet  maintains  a  substantial 
analogy  to  the  course  of  human  affairs ;  the  main  distinction, 
perhaps,  being  that  Zeus  has  not,  while  Agamemnon  has,  his 
superior  among  his  own  powerful  vassals.  Self-will,  and  even 
caprice,  are  traceable  in  the  special  action  of  the  deities  singly ; 
but  the  collective  government  of  the  gods  works  for  good. 

W.  E.  Gladstoke. 

[TO  BB  CONTINUED.] 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  AND  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

*'  Moderate  your  transports.  Marchioness/'  said  Mr.  Richard  Swiveller 
to  his  titled  friend  upon  a  celebrated  occasion,  and  the  advice  might  be 
opportunely  repeated  to  more  than  one  critic  and  reader  of  the  present  day. 
Our  danger  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  time  in  which  Scotch  reviewers 
were  not  only  hard  on  English  bards,  but  chary  of  praise  to  any  newcomer. 
Every  newspaper,  every  weekly  review— with  a  few  stem  exceptions  of  both 
kinds— is  a  watch-tower  for  the  discovery  of  genius. 

One  of  the  latest  planets  to  swim  into  the  ken  of  those  who  keep 
weather  eyes  on  the  literary  sky,  is  the  author  of  *'  Robert  Elsmere  **  and 
*'  David  Grieve.**  Not  merely  the  professional  discoverers  have  hailed  the 
lady  with  acclamation,  but  in  private  life  scores  of  the  apparently  Judicious 
deem  her  a  g^reat  novelist.  A  frequent  means  of  praising  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  "  David  Grieve,**  is  to  compare 
her— for  modem  criticism  is  nothing  if  not  comparative— to  the  author  of 
"Adam  Bede**  and  **  Silas  Marner.**  And  there  is  undoubtedly  a  superficial 
likeness.  Both  women  are  learned  to  the  verge  of  pedantry,  both  have  a 
far-reaching  interest  in  life  and  the  problems  of  human  conduct,  both  get 
their  novels  under  way  and  keep  them  under  way  by  elaborate  and  often 
cumbrous  means. 

But  resemblance,  partial  even  in  these  particulars,  ceases  altogether 
with  these ;  and  what  seems  to  me  the  radical  difference  between  George 
Eliot  and  Mrs.  Ward— apart  from  the  striking  difference  in  native  ability 
— is  to  be  found  in  their  respective  manifestations  of  that  moral 
purpose  which  appears  to  be  their  chief  bond  of  union.  In  short, 
George  Eliot  began  writing  fiction  as  a  novelist,  and  ended  as  a 
moralist :  Mrs^  Ward  began  as  a  moralist,  and  has  she  yet  become  a 
novelist?  "  Miss  Bretherton,**  her  first  creative  work,  is  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  crudely  stated  formula ;  but  **  Miss  Bretherton,**  charming  as  it 
is,  leaves  the  reader  suspecting  that  the  author  may  have  undertaken  it  not 
from  an  impulse  to  represent  character,  but  with  a  determination,  highly 
laudable  in  itself,  to  talk  about  art  and  the  theatre.  The  human  spectacle, 
for  its  own  sake,  may  fairly  be  called  the  inspiration  of  the  *'  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life,**  of  "Adam  Bede,**  of  "  Silas  Mamer,**  even  of  "  The  MUl  on 
the  Floss.**  But  Mrs.  Ward  wishes  in  one  case  to  defend  natural  religion  as 
against  revealed  religion,  in  the  other  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  marriage— thus  David  describes  to  Lucy  their  condition, 
without  betraying  any  consciousness  of  a  lack  of  gallantry  either  on  his 
part  or  on  that  of  bis  author— to  an  ideal  union  libre.    In  both  instances  she 
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dresses  her  puppets  sititabljr  aail  moves  them  about  in  &d  ample  sad  Uate- 
full;  colored  scene.  TheHe  dolls  walk  aud  Lalk;  lu  contnut  with  the  h«niU- 
work  of  interior  artists  they  seem  to  live  and  breathe— for  never,  it  must  lie 
admitted,  has  the  novel  of  sheer  purpose  been  so  deftly  managed  as  by  Un. 
Ward ;  but  put  them  over  against  Dorothea,  Itosamand,  GweDdolen.  or  evca 
against  Grandcourt,  Tito,  and  Lydgate,  and  t^ey  are  only  marionettes,  skll- 
fnlly  twitched  through  the  moral  show  which  Mre.  Ward  is  bontOD  exhibit' 
Ing  to  a  public  that  suiTereth  long  and  Is  kind. 

The  mention  of  these  three  men  of  "  Mlddlemarcb."  "ttomola,"  »nd 
"  Deronda,"  is  a  reminder  of  Air,  Stevenson's  assertion  that  wamen'a  men 
are  never  real  men.  and  that  Tito  himsell  carries  with  blm  the  soggMtlon 
of  a  comb  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Mr.  Henley  is  a  degrci;  Ihm  violuut,  and 
allows  tbe  "  male  principle  "  to  Lydgate.  These  gentlemen  aiv,  after  *I1, 
ScoUb  reviewers,  and  most  men  are  disposed  to  welcome  as  brothers  I.fd- 
gate,  Tito,  a[id  the  eiqiiiait«1y  bmtal  Grandcourt.  But  what  man  and 
brother  would  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  m>x  to  David  Grieve 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Elsmeref  When  they  are  meutioaed,  Tito  yields 
the  comb. 

It  George  Eliot  be  superior  to  Airs.  Humphry  Ward  in  holding  -o  the 
novelist's  true  vocation  and  in  the  far  deeper  realization  of  her  chiu-nclerB, 
her  superiority  Is  no  less  marked  in  drama,  in  passion,  and  abov?  all  In 
humor.  Marner— to  take  but  a  single  lllustnttion—Mamer  finding  the 
golden-haired  child  where  tbe  golden  coin  bad  beon  before.  Is  not  approached, 
at  however  great  a  distance,  bj  any  aoenc  In  Mre.  Ward's  volume*! :  thOM  oer- 
taiufewpagesof'The  MUlontheFlass"b*vemorepaaMiauln  them  than  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Ward's  painstaking  descMptlon  of  the  two  weeks  of  unwciddMl 
bliss  ezpcricuced  by  David  and  BUse ;  and,  as  for  bomor,  Mrs.  Poj»«raloa<k  ■ 
would  be  almost  enongh  to  rank  George  Eliot  among  the  Bngllsh  hum 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Ward,  on  the  other  band,  doca  not  a 
this  most  saving  gro^e  among  hor  many  gilta.  Or.  rather,  such  m 
humor  as  she  may  have  is  limited  and  obscure.  Her  DerbyBblre  p 
wrestle  grimly  with  a  dialect  tbal  excludes  thought  of  anythinji  < 
on  the  reader's  part,  but  the  auLlior  of  "SUaa  Marucr"  eontrlvea  a 
surround  bcr  country  folk  wllb  the  Btmospbere  of  Warwickshire  tan 
that  they  have  faa<l  no  rivals  In  rustic  breadth  and  humor  except  JoMpb 
Poorgrasa  and  the  other  Shakespearian  peasants  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Ib 
truth,  tbe  apiiarcntly  Judicious  have  scarce  a  leg  to  stand  tiu  when  tfaaj 
liken  Mrs.  Ward  toCeorge  Kllot,  For  If  iu  substance  she  Is  no  analagu«,fn 
manner  the  analogy  holds  still  leis,  aa  anyone  may  see  who  will  look  at  tiM 
English  of  "  Mr.  Glldl's  Love  St«ry"  and  then  at  that  of  '■  Miss  BretharUn," 
or  makoaBlmilareiauiliiatlonof  the  dlctloa  of  "The  Mill  on  tbBPloaa''uid 
tLe  diction  of  "  David  Grieve,"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  nrttca  ably  and  will, 
A  she  has  no  style,  and  at  bnr  best  George  Bllot  Is  a  mnattv  of  styla. 

le  few  remarks  protract  theuiHelves  unduly,     Tbny  wen  irT~*lT 
o  point  tlio  moral  of  Mr.  Sniveller's  more  Important  i«marka  lo  tfea 

Rhluness,  but  thohriotest  word  about  Hm.  WanlandhorgrMt  pradMMi- 

V  would  be  lucomplet«  without  a  refwren''"  ''>  i-.ii.-i:"!   i..  »i.-  ir-ntnif-i*  trf 

which  Ihuy  are  abocunapicuoualy  unliku.    '■■-  ■  !:.i]-.  I-rr 

Nllglon  out  of  b«r  uovoli.    With  Mm.  U  :  .   k,   r   <■> 

oouoly  Into  the  view,  allhuugh  the  riisult  of  h  .,.   ..iil  'i.u: 

Ing  apparatmtto  what  Rmciaon  callaiiomuivli' ; ^.■■.~..  ■'>itlgiiAU- 

rr,  t  own,  ta  aule  vouotiar  for  t)>u  .iiiuLiUun— 1>  hwdly  hkiv 
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comforting  th&n  Geor^  Eliot's  distant  and  Invlalbie  choir,  "  whose  music  1b 
the  Badneaa  [it.  aboutd  read]  of  the  world."  But,  religioQ  apul,  there  Is  no 
good  tfXCTise  {'ir  confouoding  etlilcs  witli  genius,  conscience  with  art,  oi^ 
MWi.  Ward  witli  George  Eliot. 

Ckarleh  TovrssKsa  Copklakd. 


I 

I 


TYPHUS  FEVER. 

On  Fbbrcart  lltb  of  this  year  there  came  to  my  office  En  the  momlntc 
mall  lour  postal  cords ;  each  reported  a  separate  ease  of  typhoid  fever  In  the 
bmise  Mo.  43  Bwt  Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City.  My  attention  was  at 
ODce  aroused  by  the  exceedingly  unusual  fact  of  typhoid  appearing  ia  (out 
peraons  in  the  same  boose  on  the  same  day.  I  asked  Dr.  F.  U.  Dillingham 
mnd  Dr.  Charles  F.  Boberls  to  go  with  nie,  and  wa  together  drove  to  the 
hoDM  Indicated.  Before  we  left  It  we  had  found  not  four,  tmt  fifteen  well- 
dBTcloped  cases  of  typhus  fever,  and  iti  other  houses  before  tbe  day  had 
pasaed.  forty  louradditlonal  cases  were  discovered.  It  was  comparatively 
eaay  to  trace  these  cases.  Tbesteausbip  "Maanilia"  bad  arrived  in  this  port 
a  few  days  before  from  UarseiUes,  France,  having  on  board  a  number  of 
Russian  Hebrews,  who,  fleeing  alike  from  the  famine  and  the  police  of  the 
Toar,  hod  sought  refuge  and  liberty  in  this  country.  They  had  been  helped 
on  their  way  by  the  Hinch  Fund,  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part.  In  charge, 
at  the  time  we  found  the  disease,  of  the  officers  of  that  charity. 

The  subwquent  action  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  that  which  experience 
baa  shown  to  be  tbe  best.  TbrouRh  the  energy  o(  I'resldenl  Charles  G. 
Wilson  of  the  Board  ample  accommodation  (or  the  patients  we  expected 
was  secured  at  ouce  on  North  Brother  Island.  Then  came  the  work  of 
QghLing  the  disease.  Additional  Inspectors  were  sworn  in,  and  everything 
was  made  reudf  for  a  heavy  sleite.  We  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  the  out- 
break would  stop  there. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  fltthting  typhus  (ever.  These  are :  lat.  Iso- 
lation o(  the  sick  and  those  exposed  to  the  contagion  :  and,  2d,  The  destruo- 
tioDi  or  thorough  dialnfectioo,  of  all  articles  which  may  have  come  In 
contact  with  tbe  sufferers. 

It  Is  Dot  always  necessary,  however,  to  Isolate  those  who  have  been 
merely  exposed,  but  it  ia  necessary  to  keep  them  under  the  strictest  sani- 
tary survell  lance  and  to  eiamlne  them  dally.  Persons  who  have  a  Bxed 
hal)ltation  may  bo  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business  provided  the  ex- 
amination goes  on.  At  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  tbe^e  people  are  of 
course  isolated.  Persons  who  lire  In  lodging  bouses,  taking  tbeir  rooms  by 
tbe  night,  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow,  should  always  be  quaran- 
tined over  the  period  o(  Incubation.  The  Importance  to  the  Health  Depart- 
ment ot  these  periods  of  incubation  in  diseases  may  be  understood  by 
explaining  them.  The  period  of  incubation  Is  that  time  necessary  after  a 
peraoii  boa  contracted  a  disease  before  it  shows  itself  actively.  It  is  the 
lime  which  the  diiiease  lAkes  to  hatch  out,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  As 
It  U  believed  that  during  the  period  of  Incutialion  a  person  suQ'ering  is  not 
dangerous  to  others,  and  as  towards  (he  close  of  this  period  symptoms  begin 
to  ehow  themselves.  It  enahles  the  Department  to  isolate  the  salferera  before 
ther  b*c*>''><('''>'''^i>'  lufscliou. 
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In  t;pbu8  fever  the  medical  antborltien  on  the  disease  place  the  pt^od 
of  incubation  between  one  &nd  twentf-one  dajs.  Tbe  experlenuKof  tlili 
Department  would  Indicate  that  from  nine  to  Blit«eii  dajs  in  much  nearer 
tite  actual  time.  After  the  expiration  ot  the  lotg^r  period  we  consider  Ui« 
snspect  to  be  safe,  altbougb  "  to  make  assurance  donblf  anre '  we  eont4nne 
tbe  isolation,  or  tbe  surveillance,  until  twenty-one  days  be  passed. 

Id  the  case  of  these  Russian  HebrewB  wo  were  so  tar  fortunate  In  tbe 
tactlbalthcj  were  among  tbe  immigrants  aaaljtedbftheHlrBChFund.  Tbi« 
oarried  wltb  it  the  conclusion  that  tbey  were  kept  togrether  tor  the  moH 
part.  Tbe  disease  broke  out  wben  tbe  BKeots  of  tbe  fund  nrre  looklDR  foe 
places  fortbe  immEgraots.  Tbe  cooperation  ot  tbe  United  Hebrewt;ii>ri- 
tles  bos  been  a  very  valuable  aid  lo  tbe  Healtb  Department. 

To  da'e  (March  4tb)  there  bare  been  found  130  cases  In  ^•'(^w  York  Cltj. 
Of  these  109  were  passengers  on  tbe  '*  Masallla"  and  B4  were  rcaid«ntii  wild 
caugbttbefeverfrom  tbe  former.  Tbedlseasehasappcarcdintbiscitr,  New- 
biirgb.  Providence.  R.  I..  Kinderhook.  Oakdale,  Muss.,  PIttabarg,  anil  St. 
Louia.  In  Providence  and  Newbnrgb  tbe  sufTcrers  wcie  IinKans :  but  of  lb« 
two  hnudredaudodd  Italian  inimiRrants  on  tbe  "Maasllla,"  only  Utrecbam 
lieen  found  to  have  developed  typhus.  This  Is  owing  to  their  isolation  Iruu 
tbe  Russians  on  board  tbe  steamer. 

Tbe  disease  Is  wet)  under  control.  To  date  there  have  been  seven ''«atba. 
and.  calculating  on  tbe  number  ot  adults  affected,  the  mortality  la  about  18 
percent.  Ot  tbe  sufferers  about  thirty  per  cent,  were  cblldrcn,  ftnd  It  tn 
known  chat  children  rarely  have  the  disease  in  a  )«rcre  form. 

The  parent  outbreak  of  tbe  disease  took  place  in  the  famine  districts  In 
Russia,  end  the  patients  in  whom  tb«  disease  aboored  Itself  ber«  wuro  of 
IboReunfortunates  who  have  been  weakened  by  want  in  the  domiuiona  of 
tbe  Tsar.  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  persuade  myself  that  thlsontbroab  la 
the  meaanre  of  tbe  danger  to  tbe  people  ot  the  United  St«tes  from  the  Ku** 
Bian  famine.  TbefaminegiTesnoBlKn  ai*  yrl  of  abatement,  nor  so  farasUi* 
published  reports  go  may  we  believe  that  the  Itusslan  authorities  bavD.  up 
to  the  present  time,  perfected  any  adeijuste  measures  of  relief.  It  is,  In  fart, 
■  qnestion  whether  relief  can  be  sffnrded  to  sutTcrers  so  great  in  nuinbcr 
and  spread  over  such  a  vastextentot  tcrrlUiry.  If  this  be  true,  then  tbr 
famine  Is  destined  to  become  greater,  the  anITereni  mora  nuuicronn.  tba 
misery  more  awful,  and  tbe  resnltaut  diseases  of  more  terribly  malljpMat 
type.  If.  once  more,  unrestricted  Imtnlgratioa  and  importa  bv  permitted  to 
goonfromacountry  under  these  conditions,  then  wn  are  threatened  by  « 
very  aerlous  and  real  danger.  "Near  Is  my  cost  but  nearer  is  my  Bkln.'rvns 
the  Spanish  prorcrb.and  while  itmaybGOurdutyt-owelcometheiippnMaed, 
It  is  certainly  true  that  oarQrstdn^y  Is  to  our  own  people  and  onrown  homica. 

Wo  cannot  say  that  tbe  present  danger  is  auch  that  we  aboald  qnsraa. 
tine  this  country  aaalnst  Russian  immigrants  and  srtlclefl  otconimeroe.  Till* 
«Klri-mo  measure  Is  not  needed,  with  the  knowlt<dg«  we  now  bAve  of  ttnanl- 
Ing  against  the  Immigration  oF  diiieaie.  But  it  h  plainly  nrccuary  thai  w« 
hhould  class  all  Rusulans  and  Russian  goods  as  sunpertn  and  shauld  tcMt 
them  accordingly.  Articles  of  comniert^e  coming  from  Ruaslan  port*  alxMlU 
be  thoroutfbly  dlnintecled.and  nil  ImmiEranta  from  infected  dlatrletal*  Ibal 
country  should  Iw  ii>olal«d  on  their  arrival  and  earotally  watrbtd  antll  tta 
period  of  Incubation  be  parsed. 

Tber*  IsDoranRC  foralorm,  muoh  law  for  piale,bat  th«ro  to  abfWlMt 
iua«  fur  careful,  thorough,  and  sclontlflc  •uiwrTlslon  aad  watcillfliliir— - 
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Wiib  tbeae  we  shall  be  perrectly  wte,  for  with  diBesso  as  an  ImmlKr&nt  It  U 
true  tbftt  foreoftmed  is  torearmed  In  tbia  day  and  generation. 

Cyrds  Eoson. 

IDE  FROST  CURE. 

It  RAB  of  ten  been  obaerred  tfaat  great  truths  are  not  revealed  tillTUae 
hu  prepared  the  wa;  lor  their  reception  ;  ntill  It  is  a  curious  tact  tbat  nearlj 
all  tbe  most  Important  steps  In  the  progreiu  of  science  were  halt-antlelpated 
by  men  apparently  nncouscloas  of  bavlng  approached  tbe  threshold  ot  a 
irorld-chaoging  discovery. 

lu  the  laomiDK  tnriUgbt  ot  the  Christian  Middle  Ages,  America  waa 
Tlalted  mice,  and,  if  we  shall  believe  Pratessor  Karscn,  at  least  three  ttmea, 
by  adTenturoua  sca'rovcrs  who  bardly  thought  It  worth  while  lo  report  their 
skirmishes  with  the  natives  of  a  wild  torest-land.  Before  tbe  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  print  iug-presM>8  wore  used  in  China  for  tbe  multipllcatiau 
ot  pictures,  though  not  at  bookn ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Mongol 
invaders  of  Eastern  Ku rope  Increased  the  terror  of  their  arms  by  means  of 
machines  described  as  "brass  tubes,  belching  forth  flrc  with  trreat  noise," 
but  which  were  certainly  not  used  to  discharge  balls.  Pythagoras  vaguely 
outlines  all  the  essential  principles  of  a  system  which  only  two  thoosand 
yaars  later  was  rediscovered  by  Keppler  and  Copernicus. 

In  Turkey  the  Inoculation  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases  was  ocouionally 
pnuttsed  two  centuries  before  tbe  time  of  Dr.  Jenner,  but  future  generations 
mAy  consider  It  a  much  stranger  tact  that  the  nineteenth  century  more  than 
onoe  so  closely  approached  the  dlHeovcry  of  tbe  Froat  Cure.  For  medical 
stj^isUca,  road  aright,  might  even  now  make  It  doubtful  if  smallpox,  cholera, 
and  yellow  fever  combined  have  proved  half  aa  destructive  of  human  life  as 
a  delusion  which  a  hygienic  reformer  describes  as  the  "  Cold  Fallacy," — tbe 
habit  ot  ascribing  all  sorts  otailmenta  to  tbe  Influence  of  a  low  temperature. 
Tbe  air  of  tbe  outdoor  world,  ot  the  woods  and  bills,  be  says.  Is,  par  urcrl- 
Itner,  a  product  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  the  presumptive  cause  ot  innnuier- 
able  evils.  Cold  air  has  become  tbe  general  scapegoat  ot  ainners  against 
nature.  When  Don  Juan's  kuee*joint6  begin  to  tveaken  be  suspects  bimsplf 
ot  having  "taken  cold."  It  an  old  glutton  has  a  cramp  in  tbe  stomach,  he 
ascribes  It  tc  an  Incantloos  exposure  au  coming  borne  from  a  late  snppcr. 
Toothacbe  is  supposed  to  result  trom  "draughtSi"  croup,  neuralgia,  mumps, 
etc,  from  tbe  "raw  March  wind."  When  children  have  been  forced  to  sletip 
In  tinvBntilat«d  bedrooms  till  tbeir  lungs  putrefy  with  their  own  exhalations, 
tbe  vHoltT-familiat  reproaches  herself  with  the  moat  sensible  thing  she  bai 
been  doing  tor  the  last  hundred  nights— "opening  the  windows  last  August, 
when  the  air  was  so  stifling." 

Even  old -school  phyelciana  liegin  to  suspect  that  "  the  danger  of  cold  air 
currents  bas  been  greatly  overrated ;"  but  what  If  the  demon  ot  popular  de- 
lusion should  turu  out  to  be  Dot  only  a  harmless  sprite,  but  a  minister  of 
mercy— the  most  harmless  as  well  aa  tbe  most  powerful  disiofectont,  sod 
Nature's  panacea  for  tbe  disorders  of  tbe  human  orgauiitu  t 

la  Time  "preparing  the  way"  for  that  truth  by  halt-way  dlscoveriesf 

PrIesBnits,  the  founder  ot  hydropathy,  mnnagi'd  to  cure  obstinate  ci 
ot  dyspepsia  by  cold  showei^balbs;  but  It  is  highly  probable  that  tbe  s«m«  J 
porpose  could  be  attained,  in  a  more  natural  and  much  leas  dlaagreeabia  A 
r,  by  tbe  iohalallon  ot  Ireab,  cold  air. 
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Mountaineers  Rnd  the  natives  of  high  latitudes  an  klmiMt  tndigwUot)' 
proof,  but  djspepUca  can  sbtc  tbemseWca  the  trouble  of  >  trip  (o  ttio  NoT' 
negian  liigblondab)' the  simple  plan  of  sleeping,  snuglf  covered,  la  (he  Im- 
mediate ncigbborbood  of  a  wide-open  window',  and  imtilbitig  liirg«  dntughta 
of  the  cool  nigbt  air.  In  cold  w«ather  a  few  hours  will  thus  aoOice  to  ■llniu- 
late  the  torpid  orgnoLHoi ;  but  evea  In  midsummer,  each  ni^ht  cau  b«  made 
to  undo  the  mischief  of  the  preceding  day.  So  far  from  belog  unpleoaont. 
that  method  of  refrigeration  can  become  &  positive  liuur; ;  each  liiiig  full  of 
cool  air  revives  tbe  lanKui'^  system,  as  cold  water  refreshes  the  parched 
palate.  Ou  the  other  hand,  !t  might  be  questioned  if  the  bither  of  bfdropa 
thj'  ever  really  came  to  relish  bis  own  prescription.  A  Caoaillan  bear  will 
make  a  wide  circuit,  or  pick  his  wa;  over  tbe  ice-Ooes  lilce  the  Iieglra  bcniinii 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  rather  than  swim  a  lake  In  cold  weather.  Uaptlht 
missionaries  do  not  report  mauf  revivals  before  June. 

Ice  has  become  a  substitute  for  les«  harmless  antiseptics  In  many  hon- 
pltals,  and  a  few  months  ago  a  Spanish  physician,  of  Santiago  d«  Cub*, 
proved  by  a  series  o{  triumphant  experiments  chat  yellow  fever  patlenta  con 
be  cured  In  ice-lined  liedrooms.  This  tamera  polar  {"  polar  cliambcr~)  was 
fnmiahed  with  double  watia  and  floors,  the  interspaces  being  Ulled  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  bioclcs  of  sea-ice,  i.e.,  common  seo-watcr  tmiea  by 
the  usual  evaporation  process  of  oar  ice  tactoriH,  Vessels  with  chloridv 
ot  lime  were  put  here  and  there  to  absorb  moisture  and  noxjousgnaca— a 
oombinatiouolartiflclal  contrivances  li;  which  Its  luvenuir  praposod  to  "r«- 
establish  tbe  atmospheric  conditionsof  the  Arctic  eooc.whrre  a  dry,  low  tem- 
perature prevents  the  development  of  climatic  tsvers.*'  That  Idea  Im  an  In- 
disputable step  in  the  right  direction,  l)ut  there  is  more  than  one  n^onooi  to 
suspect  that  the  effective  element  of  Uio  canura  jio^ar  plan  wam  cold  air, 
pure  and  simple.  Ordinary  water,  frozen  In  the  usual  way,  would  have  an- 
swered the  same  purpose,  and  the  dryness  ot  frosty  mXt  is  not  an  Indlnpi-nna- 
ble  coudition  of  Its  efflclcncy.  In  the  humid  bottom  lauds  of  tba  Missisiiippl 
Valley  the  flrst  good  nlght-frost  puts  a  atop  to  climatic  fevers,  without  tbo 
aid  of  sea-salt  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Europe  and  North  America  have  fnr  years  recorded  the  prognwi  of  a 
phenomenon,  wblch  a  friend  of  mine  calls  the  "  Siberia  myaUiry,''— the  north- 
ward exodus  of  the  more  euterprisliig  elements  of  population.  Durlug  the 
laat  two  thousand  years  the  centres  ot  civllliatlon  have  movMl  at  least 
eight  hundred  miles  nearer  tbe  polos;  the  balance  of  political  and  lnt4-iJei.-tual 
power  has  been  transferred  from  Rome  and  Athens  to  Berlin.  London,  Su 
PetersViurg.  Boston,  and  New  York.  Within  tbe  limits  otour  own  national 
territory  a  similar  current  Is  sotting  towards  the  froten  tablelands  uf  oar 
northern  bonier.    Theoverpopulationof  the  sunnier  latitudes  cannot  eiplaia 


the  enigma,  tor  there  Is  more  elbowroora  Id  tbe  Elyslan  U 

southiTU  Allnghaniea  than  on  many  hl«a)c  pralrlw  « 

Tho  key  of  the  mystery  mny  l>e  found  in  the  stlmuliii  i 

tempemliirc.    Frost  is  an  antidote,  and  greatly  modi  ri 

manifold  sins  against  the  health  laws  ot  Nature.     II  < 

gcst  greasymadij  dlshe" ;  It  helps  topera  to  survive  . 

a  native  ol  tho  tropiis  In  a  [ow  weeks.    It  ni 

Icnce  ot  eihaiutod  couitltutlon^    In  thciii< 

tcrja  not  apt  to  nnglvrt  his  woodpile.    In 

solidly  trtixeu  to  a  depth  of  eight  feel),  a  l>ii  > 

mum  of  oftcr-dliuicr  rest.    Tbe  ndioacy  ot  t.h''  j>Iuu  n 
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open  bedroom  windnwa  and  less  auperhoated  tea,  Its  beneOta  might  be 
eojofed  nearer  borne. 

The  "mountaio-cure,''AmErieai)pb;8iciaitsca11tbe!ast  expedient  In  cama 
of  far-gone  consumptloD.  The  patient,  wardrobe,  library,  and  «ll.  Is  Iraoa- 
ported  to  a  tenUcamp  iu  the  upper  Adirondscks,  wbcre  the  lamperature  in 
October  often  einka  to  flftucn  degrees  below  teto.  BUnkets  ore  allowed  ad 
libUum,  but  uo  Htove-fircs  at  nigbt,  and  oven  in  daytime  highland  bllEBords 
ma;  obligo  the  convalescent  to  take  refuge  under  hia  blankets.  Few  br«eda 
o(  tubercle 'microbes  have  been  able  to  resist  that  preatription  for  c 
than  a  month,  and  la  the  course  of  a  winter  such  remnants  of  pulmonaiy  , 
substance  as  the  inislid  ma?  have  saved  from  the  InHuenco  of  cit;  lUt 
wIllgntexpurgutedclTectlveljeDoiigb  to  ivoialn  in  fair  working  order  tor 

Tboae  remarkable  reautts  have  been  varioaslr  ascribed  to  the  purity  of 
mountain  air,  or  to  that  mfBt«rlouB*'al1otrDplc  form  of  oxygen  called  ozone;" 
but  again,  there  Is  a  probability  amountiuE  to  what  tawjera  would  t«rma 
violent  presumption,  that  they  are  simply  due  to  the  protracted  Influence  of 
cold  air.  The  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases  decreases  witb  every  mile 
furtber  north  on  the  road  from  the  factory  dl.itrlets  of  tbo  Enul'sh  border  to 
tho  pastoral  regions  of  Bea>g!rt  Scotland,  and  neitto  the  natives  of  Sene- 
gitnibia,  where  Indoor  work  Is  almost  unknown,  the  Norwe^ans,  Icelaoders, 
and  the  Yakuts,ofNortbemSiberia,  enjoy  the  most  complete  Immunity  from 
consumption.  The  severe  frosts  of  the  Arctic  region 
Oltfay  habits  of  the  hovel -dwelling  Esquimaux,  and  whatere  In  ai 
not  apeeially  dlatiuKuished  for  its  purity  or  abundance  of  ozone  manage  M  3 
get  the  better  of  Indolent  tulierclca  by  frequent  exposure  to  ley  gales  _ 

The  suggestive ness  of  those  facta  would,  perhaps,  have  been  lees  pet«liit- 
ently  Ignored  if  the  study  of  thesymptonisandproiimatVL'nusesof  consamp- 
tlon  bod  not  tended  to  divert  attention  from  Itsoriginal  Musesand  the  means 
of  Its  prevention.  The  description  of  "  vermiform  miembea"  and  the  meCb- 
ods  of  coloring  their  semi-transparent  tissue  certainly  attest  the  ingenuity 
of  the  BrenlAU  experfmenter,  and  bis  disciples  are  perhaps  right  In  pro- 
nouncing liim  the  first  analytical  pathologist  of  modern  times,  but  their 
pompous  demands  upon  the  Kratllnde  of  consumptives  often  remind  one  of 
that  speculative  philoiiopber  who  tried  to  console  a  severely  wounded  soldier 
witb  the  reflection  that,  '*  Pain,  ray  friend,  Is  really  nothing  but  a  reversion 
In  tbe  molecular  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  connecting  tbe  brain  with 
the  extra-oerehml  nervous  termini." 

Tbe  Frost-cure  doctrine  Is,  indeed,  a  logical,  and,  practically,  by  far  the 
most  Important,  correlative  of  the  "germ  theory  of  disease."  A  few  years 
ago  the  proprietor  of  a  Hot  Springs  sanitarium  advertised  his  establishment 
with  the  motto  :  "  Warmth  is  life  ;  cold  is  death."  In  a  modiHed  form  tliat 
aphorism  may  become  the  keystone-principle  of  sanitary  philosophy: 
Warmth  Ullfe;  cold,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  is  death— not  to  man— but 
to  myriads  ot  diaeoae-genns  far  more  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperaturo. 
Felix.  L.  Oswald,  U.  D. 


A  PHASE  OF  PRACTICAL  PHILAKTUBOPY. 
Uaaomr  set  a  tolerably  good  example  when  the  mountain  did  n 
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an  Qp-t«wn  cloud  of  benevolence  with  tbe  bope  that  domi-towu  » 
«ill  be  uii;  the  less.  They  are  going  out  to  meet  the  poorest  claaaes  on  Uieir 
own  ground.  From  boys'  cliibs  to  nniTeraltj  EitenaioD  there  are  a  hondred 
sigDH  of  this  new  feeling,  and  by  no  tneaDS  the  least  prorataioK  esprMsloo  of 
It  is  tbe  movetiient  that  goes  by  the  name  of  UniTcrsit;  Settlements.  Its 
spread  to  Aoieru-u  from  England,  where  it  Is  still  new.  gives  it  now  a  spectat 
interest  tor  Americojis.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  tbe  occupancj 
of  aboQseln  city  "slums"  by  college  bred  men  or  vromen  banded  togclfaer 
for  doing  all  in  their  power  for  the  moral,  mental,  and  social  good  of  tli« 
poor  atiout  them.  The  vast  dlifereace  between  UoiversItT  Settlement*  and 
preTious  plans  lies  in  tbe  residence  of  the  workers  In  the  vcr;  midst  of  the 
poor;  they  are  no  longer  visiUirs,  but  neighbors. 

How  tbe  entire  movement  commemarstes  the  short  life  of  Arnold 
Toynbee  need  not  be  told.  A  glance  at  the  work  of  Toynbee  Ball  and  the 
other  Settlements  at  home  and  abroad  will  show  better  tban  any  brood  stAtc- 
Dients  what  the  uiovemeat  is. 

At  Toynbee  Hall,  opened  seven  years  ago.  fifteen  t«  twenty  CMntaiidge 
UniversitT  men  are  alwavs  to  be  found  in  actaal  residence.  &taar  "  aaaocl- 
ales"  and  Tisitors  for  longer  and  shorter  periods  bring  tliem  aid.  Tbebnlid- 
log  Tesemblea  a  small  English  college,  and,  standing  in  the  nnsavory  Whll»- 
cbspel  district  of  London,  primarily  creates  an  "  atmosphere  "  purifying  tbo 
air  about  IL  Many  of  the  residents  have  not  independent  means  to  fre« 
them  from  bread  winning  through  the  day.  At  night  these  men  return  to  tbe 
Hall,  and  Rive  themselves  to  any  service  they  can  beat  perform  for  thuirnu- 
fortunate  neighbors.  Night  classes  In  various  studies,  and  entertaimnenla 
of  many  sorts  fill  their  evenings  with  nsefulneaa. 

Those  who  can  give  theirentire  time  to  the  work  enter  more  fully  iota 
the  political  and  social  life  of  tbe  region.  It  Is  felt  that  new  laws  are  not  ao 
much  needed  as  the  creation  of  a  just  sentiment  In  favor  of  those  eilitlng. 
Tbe  influence  of  competent  leaders  plays  ltd  port  in  all  commnntUes  bat  ths 
most  degraded.  In  such  places  as  Whitecbapel  there  has  often  been  nobody 
tosee  that  public  olTairs  are  properly  conducted.  The  Toynbee  men  aupply 
this  need.  One  of  them  is  chairman  of  a  branch  of  the  Docker*'  Union,  tbe 
enomiouB  labor  organization  which  made  Itftolt  so  strongly  felt  In  London 
not  long  ago;  another  works  with  the  Charitr  Organliatlon  Society.  In  ths 
schools,  in  the  Cblldren'H  Country  Holiday  Work,  and  In  a  score  of  othvr  ac- 
tivities one  or  another  of  the  residents  does  something.  Through  Ibu  Iwturea 
provided  by  Toynbee  Halt  It  Is  aald  that  the  leadlufjc  public  and  [Itcruy  poo. 
pleof  England  are  heard  iiowhera  mora  frequently  thun  la  Whlt«cha)>«l. 
Tbo  political,  social  and  eduoatbnal  lite  oC  the  region  are  ail  (listlDoUy  bet* 
tcrforthe  Settlement. 

But,  some  will  ask,  what  do  the  people  care  I  A  single  Instance  ahowi 
bow  they  have  joined  In  the  work  for  lh«iir  own  npUttlng.  PorjeanHr. 
Bomett.  tbe  clergyman  at  the  hood  of  Toynbee  Uall,  ha>  been  trying  to 
have  a  free  library  in  Whllvchapel.  When  the  proposition  flrst  caiuu  aplb* 
people's  vote  defeated  It  bl^avilr.  Recently  the  sn^ect  was  BKalu  brau|d>i 
forward,  and  the  region  was  oonvaaned  under  Toy  nbcr  IIiill  <Iin^i-ilGii.  Tbe 
vote  In  faror  of  the  library  was  nearly  four  to  one.    Oiiv  <  .  ,  u 

tnltileuced  with  equal  inccms.     Tli«  mr-n's  and  Inu  >  • 

Toynbee  men  (or  Bundry  objects  of  Improvement,  an  r 

Without  tba  favor  of  the  ptwplc  tbe  Ball  could  not  hii 
the  aoctal  centre  of  Ibe  nulghburhood.    They  see  dlstiil«n-«1»i.  tvitui  ^i  uuik 
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In  their  behalf  by  men  whose  daily  lives  are  in  no  wise  divided  from  their 
own,  and  heartily  respond  to  what  is  doing  for  them. 

Toynbee  Hall  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  London  University 
Settlements,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  city  other  organijsations  are  carry- 
ing on  a  similar  work.  They  are  different,  however,  in  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  represent  each  a  school  of  thought  or  religious  belief.  Though  no 
work  could  be  more  truly  religious  than  Toynbee  Hairs,  it  has  no  avowed  re- 
ligious aims,  and  men  of  all  shades  of  belief  Join  in  its  labors. 

Oxford  House,  in  "the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal  Green,"  stands  for  the 
young  High  Church  party  of  Oxford.  Its  means  may  be  more  conspicuously 
religious,  but  its  eud  differs  in  no  important  degree  from  that  of  Toynbee 
Hall.  From  seven  to  fifteen  young  Oxford  men  carry  on  the  resident  work. 
They  are  assisted  by  a  great  inany  undergraduate  visitors.  The  University 
Club,  begun  in  1885  with  twelve  members,  and  now  counting  fifteen  hundred 
workingmen  on  its  rolls,  is  one  of  the  chief  undertakings  of  the  House. 
With  the  Club  are  connected  a  large  co-operative  store  for  general  merchan- 
dise and  small  co-operative  societies  in  special  branches  of  trade.  A  number 
of  minor  clubs  for  different  objects  are  also  managed  from  Oxford  House. 
In  outdoor  preaching,  hospital  visiting,  houses  of  shelter,  and  especially  in 
sanitary  work  for  the  neighborhood,  great  good  is  accomplished.  The  Oxford 
House  Papers,  two  volumes  of  collected  lectures  delivered  at  the  House  by 
Oxford  scholars,  are  highly  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  popular 
religion.  The  personal  influence  of  the  men  of  this  Settlement  is  closely  akin 
to  that  of  the  Toynbee  residents. 

On  a  smaller  scale  than  either  of  these  Settlements,  several  other  groups 
of  cultivated  men  and  women  are  doing  a  like  work  in  London.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward*s  University  Hall  works  upon  lines  which  readers  of 
**  Robert  Elsmere  *'  will  readUy  imagine.  The  spread  of  radical  Bible  crit- 
icism is  not  the  least  noticeable  of  its  aims.  The  Wesleyans  and  Jews  have 
each  their  Settlement.  One  of  the  most  efllcient  of  them  all  is  the 
Women's  University  Settlement,  where  graduates  of  Girton,  Newnham 
and  other  women's  colleges  do  an  excellent  work,  under  Mrs.  Bamett's 
guidance  and  largely  through  charities  already  organized,  for  children  and 
women.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  other  phases  of  the  Settlement 
work  even  in  London.  In  Birmingham,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  missions 
and  Settlements  of  college  men  are  equally  active. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  direction  of  Settlement  work  in  New  York  was 
made  by  the  Neighborhood  Guild  nearly  five  years  ago.  Like  the  English 
Settlements  it  has  been  conducted  by  college  g^raduates,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  they  have  tried  to  reach.  Personal 
influence,  mainly  through  men's,  girls*  and  boys*  clubs  for  social  and  other 
purposes,  has  been  the  chief  means  towards  the  Guild's  achievements.  The 
Neighborhood  Guild  has  not  yet  realized  its  ambition  to  become  the  Toynbee 
Hall  of  New  York,  but  though  its  activity  has  not  been  so  constantly  great 
as  its  founders  hoped,  it  has  done  a  steady,  good  work.  Its  extension  into  a 
University  Settlement  adequate  to  the  city*s  needs  is  now  apparently  near 
at  hand. 

The  Womeu*s  College  Settlement,  of  New  York,  has  for  the  past  few 
years  been  doing  excellent  things  in  its  Rivington  Street  House.  Seven  or 
more  graduates  of  Smith,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  one  of  them 
a  physician,  living  at  their  own  expense  within  its  walls  and  helped  by  fre- 
quent visitors,  have  carried  on  their  quiet  work  for  the  neighboring  women 
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and  children.  The  region  is  inhabited  largely  by  Russian  Je?^  though 
many  other  races  are  represented.  Clubs  and  classes  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  district  many  things,  from  physical  culture  to  political  science, 
besides  the  good  manners  they  leam  by  example  alone.  A  military  drill 
appeals  strongly  to  the  boys.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  hygiene  and  house- 
hold arts  of  the  highest  value  to  women  of  all  classes.  The  Settlement's  free 
library  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes  has  had  within  the  past  year  the  astonish- 
ing circulation  of  ten  thousand.  The  baths  in  the  basement  do  their  share  of 
civilizing,  and  are  most  heartily  appreciated.  On  thirsty  days  the  neighbor- 
ing saloons  are  said  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in  the  free  ice-water  fountain 
in  front  of  the  Settlement.  A  Summer  Home  maintained  by  the  Settlement 
gives  children  in  groups  of  about  twenty  a  series  of  fortnight  outings  in  the 
country.  There  are  too  many  good  things  about  the  work  for  one  to  relate 
here,  and  publicity  is  rather  shunned  than  sought. 

A  similar  Settlement  of  women  is  about  to  be  formed  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Chicago,  Hull  House,  more  distinctly  due  to  one  woman  of  wealth  and  less  a 
College  Settlement,  is  conducted  on  a  kindred  plan.  Andover  House,  Bos- 
ton's University  Settlement,  has  just  begun  its  labors.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
exactly  what  lines  will  be  followed  and  what  results  attained.  At  its  head 
is  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  London  Settlements,  the  author  of 
the  book  from  which  much  that  is  said  of  English  matters  in  this  sketch  is 
drawn.  There  is  little  danger,  therefore,  of  groundless  experiments,  and  the 
best  of  good  things  may  be  expected. 

Indeed,  the  time  for  looking  upon  University  Settlements  as  experiments 
has  passed.  To  the  clear  examples  of  London  and  New  York,  common  sense 
adds  the  assurance  that  every  new  element  of  the  plan  is  a  good  one.  The 
poor  are  inevitably  better  for  close  association  with  whole-souled  men  and 
women  working  for  them  in  methods  that  do  not  permit  a  suspicion  of 
sham.  And  through  re-action  upon  the  Settlers-Hso  to  call  them— and  the 
half  of  society  into  which  they  are  bom,  the  benefits  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  poor  alone.  No  one  device  of  men  is  going  to  "  solve  the  social  prob- 
lem," but  University  Settlements  bid  fair  to  do  a  larger  share  of  the  good 
work  than  some  more  noisy  projects. 

M.  A.  DE  Wolfe  Howe,  Jr. 
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^         THE  MAN,  OR  THE  PLATFORM? 

BY  SEKATOR  K.  8.  QUAY,  OF  PBKNSYLVAKIA  ;  SENATOU  G.  G. 
TEST,  OF  MISSOUBi;  BEPBESENTATIVE  C.  A.  BOUTELLE,  OF 
MAINE  ^  BEPBESENTATIVE  J.  G.  BUBBOWS,  OF  KIGHIGAK ; 
BEPBESENTATIVE  W.  L.  WILSON,  OF  WEST  VIBGINIA  ;  AND 
BEPBESENTATIVE  0.  D.  KILGOBE,  OF  TEXAS. 


SENATOR  QUAY : 

The  Man,  or  the  Platform  ?  Personality,  or  Principle— which 
is  more  potent  in  national  politics  ?  Should  party  fealty  depend 
npon  the  character  of  the  candidate  rather  than  upon  the  issue  he 
is  put  forward  to  represent  ? 

These  are  the  questions  suggested  by  the  topic  you  furnish. 
They  are  broad,  historically  considered,  but  as  they  concern  the 
politics  of  the  United  States  to-day  they  may  be  briefly  and 
readily  answered. 

The  conventions  of  the  great  political  parties  at  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  next  month  will  present  to  the  electors  two  candidates 
for  the  Presidency.  They  will  also  place  before  the  people  their 
statements  of  belief  and  opposing  theories  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. The  candidate  successful  at  the  election  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  office  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive so  as  to  carry  out,  wherever  practicable,  the  principles 
enunciated  by  his  party  simultaneously  with  his  nomination. 
VOL.  CLiv.— NO.  426.  33 
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Thus,  once  in  four  years  is  presented  to  our  people  a  choice  not 
only  between  men,  but  between  policies  of  government.  The 
relative  importance  of  either  varies  with  the  year,  almost  with  the 
hour.  It  is  affected  by  domestic  industrial  conditions,  by  com- 
mercial affairs  and  prospects,  and  by  foreign  relations.  Practi- 
cally then  the  relative  value  of  the  Man  and  the  Platform  fluc- 
tuates with  the  changing  political  conditions.  The  battle  of  1884 
was  a  contest  of  personality.  Issues  were  obscured  by  flights  of 
missiles  aimed  at  the  character  of  the  candidates,  and  the  result 
was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  determined  neither  by  the 
strength  of  the  batteries  of  abuse  nor  the  accuracy  of  the  artiller- 
ists, but  by  skilful  jugglery  with  the  ballot-boxes  of  a  limited 
and  thickly  populated  portion  of  a  single  State. 

The  campaign  of  1888  was  preeminently  one  of  issues  rather 
than  of  candidates.  .Abuse  was  practically  eliminated,  and  the 
preference  of  voters  for  either  candidate  was  a  far  less  important 
factor  than  was  the  sense  of  voters  upon  the  question  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry.  Upon  this  the  Republican  party 
won,  though  the  Democratic  candidate  was  weighted  by  the  fact 
that  his  campaign  was  an  effort  to  make  him  his  own  successor. 
Somewhat  in  line  with  the  anti-third-term  idea  is  a  theory — ^plas- 
tic as  yet,  but  tough  and  indurating  to  conviction — of  the  impolicy 
of  attempting  a  Presidential  reelection.  Owing  to  the  enormity 
and  the  antagonisms  of  the  corporate  and  material  interests  of 
the  country,  the  clash  of  disappointments  and  resentments  in  per- 
sonal ambitions,  and  the  almost  exact  equipoise  of  parties,  the  re- 
tention of  a  President,  no  matter  how  wisely  and  impartially  and 
skilfully  (politically  speaking)  he  may  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  high  office,  is  difficult,  and  the  Democratic  candidate 
would  certainly  have  been  much  stronger  in  1888  had  he  not  been 
elected  in  1884.  If  there  was  any  perversion  of  the  ballot  in  1884 
there  was  none  at  the  pivotal  points  in  1888.  Personal  factors  in 
this  campaign  were  the  unassailable  character  of  the  Bepnblican 
candidate  and  his  marvellous  faculty  for  discussing,  day  after  day, 
great  and  varying  public  questions  in  speeches  all  differing  in 
form  and  without  an  error  of  treatment  or  blunder  of  expression. 

The  campaign  of  1892  will  again  be  conducted  upon  principle 
rather  than  personality.  This  is  demonstrated  in  advance  of  the 
conventions  by  the  varying  prospects  of  at  least  two  of  the 
aspirants  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  which  rise  and  &11  m 
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the  financial  issue  promises  to  become  more  or  less  prominent  in 
the  platform  of  that  party.  The  Bepublican  candidate  will 
represent  a  definite  industrial  policy  already  framed  in  law,  and  a 
currency  of  stable  value  in  domestic  and  foreign  transactions. 

The  other  question,  that  of  party  fealty,  ought  never  to  arise, 
because  the  party  organizations  ought  to  be  so  sensitive  to  public 
opinion,  and  so  wisely  led  by  those  influential  in  council,  as  never 
to  evolve  a  candidate  unworthy  of  his  cause.  When  the  question 
is  raised  it  is  always  unfortunate,  not  merely  as  affecting  practical 
results,  but  as  diverting  the  attention  of  the  masses  from  policies 
to  persons.  Such  a  campaign  is  one  of  prejudice  rather  than 
education.  However,  as  party  organizations  have  wrought  since 
Presidential  nominations  have  been  made  by  national  conven- 
tions, there  has  been  no  occasion  when  voters  ought  not  fairly  to 
base  their  choice  of  parties  upon  platforms  rather  than  upon 
candidates. 

M.  S.  Quay. 

SENATOR  .VEST: 

It  would  be  an  ideal  republic  in  which  parties,  candidates, 
and  voters  were  influenced  entirely  by  a  desire  for  the  general  good. 

It  is  not  pessimistic,  however,  to  admit  that  the  time  will 
never  come  in  a  country  controlled  by  popular  suffrage  when 
platforms  will  not  be  framed  and  candidates  selected  with  the 
leading  purpose  of  carrying  elections.  Nor  will  higher  civiliza- 
tion, with  increased  wealth  and  luxury,  bring  a  change  for  the 
better.  More  expensive  methods  in  private  life  and  growing 
governmental  patronage  will  furnish  greater  temptations  to  sacri- 
flce  convictions  and  principles  upon  the  altar  of  expediency. 

The  art  of  constructing  a  political  platform  so  as  to  suit  many 
interests  and  opinions,  exposing  as  little  surface  as  possible  to  the 
fire  of  an  enemy,  is  with  conventions  an  important  feature  of 
partisan  management ;  but  the  public  generally  has  come  to  re- 
gard these  quadrennial  manifestoes  much  as  it  does  railway 
notices  to  the  effect  that  ''  Passengers  will  not  stand  on  the  plat- 
form when  the  train  is  moving ; ''  or,  in  other  words,  it  believes 
that  the  party  will  pay  little  attention  to  its  platform  after  the 
canvass. 

This  statement  may  seem  harsh  and  exaggerated,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Jhcility  with  wliich  parties  have  constructed 
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and  disrcf^arded  platforma  in  the  past  justices  the  opinion  that 
political  ezigenciea  will  be  equally  potent  in  the  fatare. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  in  every  instnnce  where  a 
party  has  disregarded  its  platform  the  motive  haa  been  ricioas  or 
oorrnpt,  for  in  a  now  and  rapidly  developing  conntry  where  con- 
ditions and  issues  are  changing  constantly,  there  can  be  no  fixed 
and  immntable  policy  declared  by  any  organization  that  should 
certainly  govern  its  action  in  every  contingency.  This  is 
especially  true  in  a  largo  degree  as  to  economic  qnestions  and  the 
details  of  administratioit;  for  what  might  be  demanded  by  the 
highest  patriotism  in  ccrtfun  environments  would  with  changed 
conditions  become  "midsummer  madness." 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  for  instance,  that  in  our  early  his- 
tory patriotism  may  have  advocated  the  encouragement  by  Con- 
gress of  infant  industries;  bnt  when  these  infants  have  become 
not  only  full  grown,  but  exacting  and  oppressive  veterans  in  their 
demands  for  governmental  partnership,  the  system  of  encourage- 
ment once  necessary  must  be  regarded  as  unjust  and  wicked  dla- 
orimi  nation. 

Modified  and  qualified  as  just  stated,  the  fact  yet  remains 
that  political  platforms  have  steadily  deteriorated  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  voters  until  the  platitudes  of  which  they  ore  nsaally 
composed  most  be  looked  upon  as  the  traditional  accompaniment 
of  a  convention,  occupying  in  public  estimation  the  samo  relation 
to  a  canvass  us  the  brass  bauds  and  torchlight  processtons  which 
are  expected  to  attract  the  citizens'  attention,  although  they  may 
not  aSect  his  judgment. 

Parties,  however,  and  their  machinery  are  absolutely  neeeflBary 
to  popular  government.  They  elicit  free  dl^ussion  and  inRura 
vigilant  inquiry,  with  legitimate  criticism  us  to  publio  measures 
and  men.  To  denounce  party  organization  as  an  unmixed  evil  ia 
like  decrying  iiro  aud  water  because  they  often  caute  tluuuter. 

Kor  is  it  true  that  parties  are  divided  only  upoa  the  qneadoa 
of  controlling  official  patronage. 

Between  the  Democratic  party  and  its  opponents  have  alwayi 
existed,  and  will  always  exist,  radical  and  fundamental  difftr- 
ences  in  r(^gn^d  to  the  constitutional  grants  of  power,  ospeciaUy 
those  aflecting  taxation  and  revenue,  which  mnst  nlwayi  align 
the  mnsB  of  intelligent  voters  on  ono  aide  or  tho  other.  No  plat- 
neceesary  to  this  result. 
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The  f  andamental  and  irreconcilable  diaagreemeat  between  those 
who  insist  that  the  coDEtitution  embodies  certain  spoolSc  grants 
of  power  from  the  States  to  the  federal  government,  the  limita- 
tions of  which,  fairly  construed,  mast  apply  to  all  public  ques- 
tions, and  those  who  believe  that  the  general-welfare  clause  of  the 
constitution  permits  the  federal  authorities  to  do  anything 
which  they  believe  necessary,  began  with  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution  and  will  continue  to  the  eiid. 

It  may  bo  safely  assumed  from  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
and  the  history  of  past  political  contests,  that  heredity  of  opinion, 
sectional  feeling,  or  deliberate  investigation  and  honest  convic- 
tion, will  cause  a  majority  of  voters  to  act  constantly  with  one  of 
the  two  great  parties. 

Between  the  opposing  forces  stands  that  large  body  of  voters 
known  as  Independents  and  Mugwumps,  who  profess  allegiance 
to  neither  party,  and  whose  action  must  decide  the  evenly  balanced 
contest. 

With  them,  platforms  and  political  history  amount  to  little,  or 
they  would  be  fouud  acting  with  those  who  are  regular  soldiers 
under  a  party  flag. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  party  bonds  are  more  easily  broken 
than  they  were,  and  that  the  personality  of  candidates  is  becom- 
ing more  potent.  The  number  is  fast  increasing  of  voters  who 
prefer  in  the  candidate  courage  and  honesty  to  high-Bounding 
declamation  in  the  platform.  Of  course  when  the  platform 
annonucoa  principles  and  policies  which  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience,  and  the  candidate's  cfauractter 
gives  assurance  that  he  will  adhere  to  these  principles  and 
policies,  the  path  of  duty  is  plain.  When,  however,  the  platform 
is  acceptable,  but  the  candidate  lacks  the  essential  attributes  of 
honesty,  courage,  or  ability,  a  very  diSereut  question  is  presented 
to  the  voter. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  party  which 
oSers  an  unworthy  candidate  most  pay  the  penalty  by  losing 
popular  respect  and  confidence. 

The  strength  of  republican  government  is  in  the  honest  in- 
stincts of  the  people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convince  an  honest 
voter  that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  a  man  for  office  whom  ho 
Ijolievea  to  be  dishonest  or  incompetent.  The  trickster  may 
for  a  time  deceive  his  constituency,   hut  the  man  who  deals 
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fairly,  sincerely,  and  courageously  with  public  questions  will 
always  in  the  end  command  popular  respect  and  confidence.  He 
may  be  often  mistaken  as  to  his  duty,  and  be  sometimes  called 
upon  to  oppose  heresies  which  have  many  adherents,  but  the 
people  by  intuition  will  at  last  reject  the  demagogue  and  cling 
to  one  whom  they  believe  to  be  candid  and  courageous. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  no  platform  can  embrace  all 
the  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  rapid  development  of  a 
great  country  but  fairly  beginning  its  career  as  a  nation,  and  the 
people  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  best  guaranty  of  safety 
to  the  ship  of  state  is  having  at  the  helm  a  brave  and  honest 
pilot. 

The  political  history  of  our  country  shows  that  the  idols  of 

the  people  have  not  been  our  most  accomplished  statesmen,  but 

men  whose  courage  and  patriotism  were  questioned  only  by  party 

rage.    Jackson  and  Lincoln  had  neither  the  majestic  character 

of  Washington,  the  varied  knowledge  and  culture  of  Jefferson, 

nor  the  eloquence  of  Clay  and  Webster,  but  the  people,  with  that 

unerring  instinct  which  is  better  than  the  learning  of  all  the 

schools,  trusted  them  implicitly. 

G.  G.  Vest. 

THB  HON.  C.  A.  BOUTELLE : 

As  THE  object  of  elections  under  our  form  of  government  is  to 
secure  the  most  satisfactory  representation  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  it  seems  natural 
that  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  declarations  of 
principle  and  policy  in  behalf  of  which  appeals  are  made  to  popu- 
lar support  than  to  the  individuality  of  candidates  who  are  put 
forward  as  the  exponents  of  the  doctrines  or  ideas  of  the  sup- 
porters, and  who  may  often  be  comparatively  little  known  by  the 
great  mass  of  voters. 

The  fundamental  fact  that  our  political  system  is  based  upon 
the  competition  of  parties  representing  distinct  theories  or  practices 
of  government,  and  not  upon  the  contests  of  factions  devoted  to 
the  fortunes  of  individual  chiefs  or  leaders,  seems  to  render  it  in- 
evitable that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  average  voter 
should  be  governed  more  by  the  declarations  of  public  policy  to 
be  inaugurated  or  maintained  than  by  his  impressions  as  to  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  candidates. 
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I  think  this  tendency  is  clearly  shown  in  the  history  of  our 
most  important  Presidential  elections.  In  1860  the  name  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  become  hardly  more  familiar  to  the  country 
at  large  than  his  homely  features,  the  likenesses  of  which  were  so 
curiously  scanned  after  his  defeat  of  the  famous  William  H. 
Seward  in  the  Eepublican  national  convention.  It  was  the 
clarion  cry  of  "  Free  soil  for  free  men  \"  that  aroused  the  march- 
ing legions  of  that  victorious  campaign,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  liberty-loving  people  identified  the  standard-bearer  with  the 
inspiring  challenge  of  the  platform  :  '^  We  deny  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  or  of  any  individual  to  give 
legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  I" 

Who  can  doubt  that  four  years  later,  when  the  great  Presi- 
dent had  become  better  known,  but  when  the  spirit  of  faction 
was  strongly  aroused  against  him,  the  victory  at  the  polls  was  far 
more  largely  influenced  by  the  issue  joined  between  the  parties 
than  by  all  that  was  said  or  thought  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  candidates.  The  loyal  sentiment  of  the  nation  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  President,  because  his  party  declared  against  any 
basis  of  peace  except  unconditional  surrender,  and  had  called 
upon  the  Government  *Ho  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
possible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Bebellion/^ 
Not  even  the  candidacy  of  the  distinguished  soldier  who  had  but 
recently  been  the  idolized  chief  of  the  Union  armies,  and  who 
vainly  sought  to  throw  his  military  prestige  into  the  scale  as  an 
assurance  of  patriotism,  could  save  the  Democratic  party  from 
the  popular  rebuke  which  overwhelmed  the  authors  of  a  platform 
that  pronounced  the  war  a  "  failure/' and  demanded  immediate 
overtures  for  peace,  three  weeks  after  Farragut  had  thundered 
through  the  gatep  of  Mobile  Bay,  almost  at  the  very  hour  when 
Tecumseh  Sherman  was  marching  into  Atlanta  to  split  the  Con- 
federacy wide  open,  and  when  Grant  and  Sheridan  were  tighten- 
ing their  death-grip  on  the  throat  of  the  Rebellion,  in  Virginia. 

With  principles  so  vital  and  momentous  at  stake,  the  most 
conspicuous  personalities  were  dwarfed  in  comparison,  and  the 
people  followed  not  a  leader,  but  the  gleaming  banner  of  a  be- 
loved and  imperilled  country,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  were 
summoned  by  the  dauntless  proclamation  of  the  Republican 
party. 

So,  in  1868,  while  the  renown  of  the  foremost  military  hero 
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of  the  war  was  undoubtedly  an  important  aid  to  tho  party  that 
nominated  General  Grant,  the  Republican  Buccusa  was  etill  more 
liirgely  due  to  public  approval  of  the  demand  for  "equal  siiSragu 
for  ail  loyal  men  in  the  South,"  and  the  pledge  that  "  tho  ns- 
tioual  honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness  in 
the  uttermost  good  faith  to  all  creditora."  Tho  denunciation 
"  of  all  forms  of  repudiation  aa  a  natioual  crime  "  struck  tho 
popular  chord  of  integrity,  and  met  with  quick  response  from  a 
people  who  bad  shed  their  blood  as  freely  as  they  had  contrlbutMl 
their  money  to  npbold  the  national  honor. 

In  1872  the. unexpected  nomination  of  the  famous  Protection- 
ist, Horace  Greeley,  hy  a  convention  of  "  revenue-reformerB," 
followed  by  a  reluctant  indorsement  by  a  Democratic  national 
convention,  involved  such  incongruity  that  the  framing  of  a  dis- 
tinctive party  platform  waa  impossible,  and  a  disastrous  defeat 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  fiecure  the  election  of  one  of  tlia 
ablest,  and  iu  many  respects  one  of  the  most  exoellent,  men  in 
public  life,  as  tho  Presidential  candidate  of  a  party  whose  dvc< 
trines  and  policies  he  had  for  many  years  mercilessly  ridiculed 
and  denounced. 

In  Ititt)  and  1880,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  making  all  al- 
lowance for  the  popular  interest  iu  the  candidates,  timt  the  eorioiis 
contentions  of  the  two  campaigns  wore  over  the  pinnks  of  the  re- 
spective platforms.  In  tho  former  year  the  Republicans  insisted 
upon  redemption  of  United  States  notes  in  coin  and  a  tariff  in 
the  interest  of  American  labor,  while  tho  Democrats  denounced 
the  protective  tariff  and  dumanded  the  repeal  of  the  ReaomptioQ 
■  act.  In  18S0  the  Republicans  won  again  on  a  platform  reaffirm- 
ing tho  principle  of  protection  and  declaring  the  "comploto  pro- 
tection of  all  citijiens  iu  all  tliuir  privileges  aud  immunitioe  tho 
first  duty  of  the  Nation."  Tho  Democrats  declared  for  "  «  tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  and  denounced  as  "the  fraud  of  1876-7"  tho 
very  tribunal  which  they  had  sooarnestly  invoked. 

Iu  11^84  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ulaiue  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground uf  a  Prusidonlial  canvass  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful 
individuality  in  American  jwlitics,  and  there  can  bo  no  ilonbl  of 
the  remarkablu  onthiisiasm  crenti-d  by  his  famous  tour  of  tho 
Xortberu  States,  in  which  his  uncquallt>d  versatility  and  pcrsuniU 
magnetism  were  so  potently  Omploycd  in  behalf  ot  his  party.  But 
Ur.  Dlaine's  fame  and  bis  marvellous  hold  upon  the  Itcpublicaus 
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of  the  conntrjr  were  baaod  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  become 
BO  widely  recognized  as  the  most  fearless  and  tronchant  champioii 
of  tho  cherished  principles  of  Kcpublicaiiism,  uud  he  was  sup- 
ported as  the  cmbodimout  of  the  platform  ou  whiuh  he  stood.  I 
have  my  own  optuion  as  to  the  result  of  that  Preaideutial  cun- 
vaasaud  tho  methods  by  which  it  was  reached,  but,  without  going 
into  that  coUatorul  discussioQ,  I  think  I  may  safely  assume  that 
110  one  wilt  claim  that  popular  interest  in  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Clevoland  was  a  principal  factor  in  the  Democratic  success  in 
lH8i. 

In  1888  Mr.  Otevoland's  renomlnation  gave  his  party  the  benefit 
of  Bucb  prestige  as  attached  to  the  first  Democratic  administra- 
tion since  1801,  and  tho  selection  of  General  Harrison  by  the 
fiepubticana  gave  them  a  candidate  from  an  iUnstrione  family, 
who  had  rendered  gallant  service  in  the  field  and  made  an  excel- 
lent reputation  during  his  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but 
no  campaign  yraa  ever  fought  more  directly  upon  the  principles  of 
the  party  platforms  than  that  in  which  the  Democratic  President 
was  defeated  in  his  own  State  and  beaten  by  aisty-five  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  popular  auflrage 
in  the  aoUd  South.  No  stronger  evidence  of  the  popular  interest 
in  the  party  creeds  could  be  found  than  is  furnixhed  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  in  which  the  Mills 
Tariff  Bill  was  made  a  leading  issue  by  its  indorsement  in  the 
Democratic,  and  denunciation  in  the  Republican,  platform.  The 
same  feature  is  conspicuously  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Blaine's  famous  interview,  in  which  he  criti- 
cised President  Oleveland's  message  and  expounded  the  Republi- 
csn  doctrine  just  prior  to  the  1888  campaign,  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  canvass  than  the  personality  of  either  of  the 
diatinguished  Presidential  candidates.  I  may  add  that  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Republican  national  platform  in  favor  of  tem])er- 
aDce  undoubtedly  aaved  to  that  party  many  thousands  of  votes 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  lost. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  the  declarations  of  the  principlea  and 
policies  of  the  parties  will,  in  this  year's  campaign,  as  in  the  past, 
have  greater  influence  with  the  voters  than  the  individuality  of 
candidates.  Of  course  this  view  ia  pradicated  upon  the  condition 
that  the  candidates  shall  bo  fairly  acceptable  and  representative 
men ;  for,  while  I  believe  the  American  people  have  more  regard 
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for  principles  than  for  individuals,  I  am  equally  sure  that  the 
nomination  of  an  unmistakably  bad  man  for  the  great  oflSce  of 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  any 
party.  The  people  may  be  deceived,  but  they  will  not  knowingly 
elevate  to  the  chair  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  any  man  un- 
worthy of  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

In  this  age  of  telegraphs  and  fast  mails  the  people  think,  and 
know  what  they  want,  and  will  declare  in  th^ir  respective 
platforms  the  policies  they  desire  to  have  carried  out.  The 
Republican  party  will  confidently  make  its  appeal  for  an  honest 
ballot,  an  honest  currency,  and  a  tariff  that  will  protect  Ameri- 
can labor  and  develop  all  the  resources  of  our  magnificent 
country.  On  that  platform  it  will  not  fail  to  place  a  candidate 
worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  On  all  these  doctrines  the 
Democrats  must  join  issue  unequivocally ;  or  the  evasion  will  con- 
demn them.  Ne  party  can  dodge  or  straddle  the  leading  issues 
this  year,  and  while  the  silver  question  has  found  Mr.  Cleveland 
tongue-tied  in  Rhode  Island  and  Mr.  Hill  dumb  in  the  Senate, 
the  party  platform  must  speak  out  as  the  Democratic  House  has 
spoken,  and  the  candidate  will  be  judged  by  the  party  and  the 
platform. 

Believing  that  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
furnish  the  soundest  basis  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people,  and  having  faith  in  their  intelligence  and  patriotism,  I 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  rendering  of  their  judgment 
between  the  two  great  parties,  wherever  that  judgment  can  be 
freely  and  fairly  expressed. 

C.    A.   BOUTELLB. 


THE  HON.  J.  C.  BURROWS : 

In  a  government  like  ours,  resting  on  free  and  popular  suf- 
frage, it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  vote. 
His  ballot  is  his  voice,  and  the  ballot-box  the  only  medium  through 
which  he  can  make  it  effective  on  questions  of  public  policy,  and 
secure  their  crystallization  into  law.  Even  this,  however,  most  be 
done  by  indirection.  This  is  from  necessity  a  representative 
government.  At  stated  intervals  public  servants  are  chosen  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  speak  and  act  for  them  in  the 
conduct  of  governmental  affairs.  The  candidates  for  these  official 
positions  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation  are  nsually  selected 
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throagh  the  instrumentality  of  party  organization,  and  so  become 
the  representatives  and  exponents  of  party  principles  and  purposes. 

When  party  candidates  have  been  selected  and  political  creeds 
promulgated,  the  intelligent  and  honest  voter  will  identify  him- 
self with  that  politidkl  organization  which  most  nearly  represents 
his  views  on  questions  of  governmental  policy.  Of  course  the 
first  duty  of  the  voter,  who  has  a  just  conception  of  the  obligation 
he  owes  to  society  and  the  State,  is  to  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously examine  every  question  upon  which  he  is  called  to  pass 
judgment,  wholly  free  from  all  partisan  bias,  and  reach  a  conclu- 
sion with  sole  regard  to  the  public  weal.  Too  many  voters,  es- 
pecially young  men,  determine,  or  rather  drift  into,  party  allegi- 
ance first,  and  settle  their  political  convictions  afterwards.  A  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  intelligent  partisanship  is  intelligent  in- 
vestigation and  well-grounded  judgment  touching  matters  of 
public  concern. 

Parties  never  make  issues — issues  form  parties  and  so  crystal- 
lize individual  thought  into  political  action. 

The  voter  having  previously  determined  and  settled  his  creed 
of  political  faith,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  identify  himself  with 
that  party  which  stands  committed  to  the  policy  he  approves.  In 
no  other  way  can  he  hope  to  give  effect  to  his  views  on  public 
questions. 

This  is  a  government  by  parties  springing  from  the  people, 
and  the  individual  citizen  must  speak  through  party  organization, 
or  not  at  all.  To  this  end  the  body  of  the  people  composing 
political  organizations  select  delegates  to  a  national  convention, 
empowering  them  to  promulgate  the  party's  platform  and  nomi- 
nate the  party  candidate  to  be  supported  thereon.  This  platform 
is  supposed  to  embody  the  dominant  views  of  the  adherents  of 
the  party,  and  the  opinions  of  the  candidate  selected  are  presumed 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  party's  declaration  of  principles.  If 
the  platform  contains  a  clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  of 
party  faith  and  purposes  touching  all  matters  of  political  contro- 
versy, and  the  candidate  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  or  otherwise, 
fully  indorses  the  principles  of  the  party  as  therein  set  forth,  the 
voter,  if  his  views  are  in  harmony  with  the  candidate  and  the 
platform,  can  give  to  such  a  party  conscientious  and  vigorous 
support. 

But  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  large  and  respectable 
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minority  of  the  party  are  not  in  accord  with  the  party  platlurm 
in  some  of  ita  material  declaratious,  and  Lbe  party  noinincK;  is 
known  to  hold  opiuiona  contrury  to  those  embodied  in  the  parly 
platform.  In  other  words,  the  platform  may  represent  the  coa- 
troIUng  thought  and  policy  of  the  party,  wide  the  caudid»to  is 
known  to  be  in  harmony  with  tho  views  of  the  minority.  Id  such 
case  the  voter  may  be  at  a  loas  to  determine  his  political  action. 

Party  munagera,  however,  usually  contrive,  when  grcut  and 
serious  differences  divide  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  to  con- 
Btruct  a  platform  iu  such  doubtful  phrase  as  to  make  it  suscepti- 
ble of  an  interpretation  to  suit  oithec  faction  of  the  party,  and 
thus  hold  the  purty  adherents  in  line.  If,  however,  a  serious  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  adherents  of  a  party  and  it«  candidate, 
both  party  and  candidate  wiU,  in  their  desire  for  success,  seek  to 
cover  np  that  difference  by  obscurity  of  language.  The  abeentw 
of  clear  statement,  either  by  the  party  in  its  platform  or  the  can- 
didate in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  inten- 
tional deception.  In  such  a  case,  neither  the  party  nor  the  caodi- 
date  can  have  the  slightest  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  voter. 
Language  of  doubtful  meaning  in  a  party  declaration  or  by  a  can- 
didate npon  a  question  sharply  at  issue  ia  not  to  be  tolorati-d  by  a 
self-respecting  people.  Obacurity  of  language  on  important  quea- 
tiuiiH  of  public  policy  is  conclusive  evidence  of  dishonest  purpose, 
and  is  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  distrust  of  a  party  or  its  can- 
didate or  both.  The  clearest  possible  statement  of  party  faith  id 
due  from  a  party  and  its  caudidato,  and  only  such  avowal  can 
command  the  respect  and  support  of  the  honest  voter. 

But  let  it  bo  supposed  that  the  party  in  its  platform  makeg 
unequivocal  declaration  touching  vital  issuca  of  national  con- 
cern, and  the  nominee  is  known  to  hold  views  opposed  to  auch 
declaration,  the  question  arises.  Which  should  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  voter  in  determining  bis  politioal  action — the 
platform,  or  the  candidate?  In  the  tIrDt  place  it  is  diffiault  to 
conceive  of  any  party,  actuated  by  an  houost  purpoM,  uominattof; 
a  candidate  known  to  be  opposed  to  ita  declaration  of  principle  id 
any  material  part  as  embodied  in  ita  platform  ;  and  it  is  equally 
Ineomprebcnsible  that  a  candidate  can  be  found  so  lost  to  all  senw 
of  {lerKonal  honor  as  to  accept  a  Domination  on  a  platform  with 
which  hu  is  not  in  full  acconl.  But,  if  mch  ■  condition  wvra 
poastblc,  it  would   carry  on  its  taco  such  au  oxpreasioD  of  dnplio- 
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ity  B8  onght  to  drive  the  honest  voter  from  all  affiliution  with 
that  political  organization.  It  would  justly  forfeit  the  con- 
tideaco  of  the  voter  both  in  the  party  and  its  candidate.  Some- 
body is  to  be  deceived.  If  the  principles  of  the  party  as 
announced  in  ita  platform  are  to  be  carrio<l  out  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  views  of  the  candidate,  those  who  voted  for  the 
candidate  rather  than  for  the  platform  are  to  be  betrayed ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  views  of  the  candidate  are  to  control,  then 
the  voter  who  anatains  the  party  by  reason  of  ita  platform  is  to  be 
deceived.  Thus,  in  either  event,  a  portion  of  the  voters  will 
surely  bo  betrayed.  Under  such  circumatanceg,  if  there  is  a 
party  having  a  platform  and  candidate  in  harmony,  and  they  are 
both  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  voter  on  the  vital  questions 
at  isane,  the  intelligent  and  honest  citizen  will  identify  himself 
with  anch  n  political  organization,  whatever  its  name  or  hia  own 
previons  political  affiliation. 

If,  however,  the  voter  lacks  the  moral  conrage  to  wholly  sever 
Jjia  connection  with  auch  a  party,  then  it  becomes  material  to 
[aire  which  should  determine  hia  vote — the  platform,  or  the 
kdidate.  Unqnestionably  the  platform.  Party  principles  as 
tpreaaed  in  party  platforms,  and  supplemented  by  party  power, 
are  stronger  than  the  convictions  and  purposes  of  any  one  man, 
and  in  the  end  will  surely  prevail.  The  candidate,  whatever  hia 
jteraonat  judgment,  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  solicitations 
of  his  party,  upon  whose  aupport  he  must  dopend  for  future 
political  preferment.  He  may  be  ever  so  determined,  party  and 
personal  considerations  will  prompt  him  to  find  a  way  to  his 
party's  snpport  and  the  abandonment  of  individual  purposes. 
The  platform  of  a  party,  representing  the  convictiona  and  judg> 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  party  adherents,  will  certainly  pre- 
vail over  the  convictiona  of  the  candidate  who  is  under  the 
strongest  possible  temptation  to  oome  to  and  agree  with  the  con- 
trolling element  of  his  party.  Under  these  conditions,  the  voter 
should  look  alone  to  the  platfona  in  determining  his  political 
action. 

J.  0.  Burrows. 


THE  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  WILSON: 

It  took  fifty  years  of  party  contests  in  the  United  States  to 
develop  the  existing  machin«ry  of  national  conventions  for  nomi- 
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nating  candidate))  for  the  Proeidency,  and  for  setting  forth,  bj 
way  of  formal  platform,  the  priucipleH,  professioiiB,  aod  promtaes 
of  the  party. 

This  doos  not  imply  that  preTions  campaigns  were  lacking  in 
definite  issues  or  were  devoid  of  partisan  heat  and  bittemeas.  Il  i« 
doabtfal  if  we  ever  had  more  rancor  in  oar  politics  than  in  tho 
JackBoaian  era,  when,  in  addition  to  the  burning  iasaes  that 
excited  and  divided  the  people,  the  strong  personal  antagonism 
of  candidates  aroused  tike  feelings  among  their  sapportvrs. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  first  Democratic  candidate  noniinAted 
by  a  national  convention,  but  not  until  Ms  second  candidacy,  io 
1840,  woH  a  platform  of  party  principles  also  made  part  of  the 
work  of  the  convention.  As  we  read  this  first  oflicial  statement 
of  principles  made  by  representatives  of  the  party  thusassomblod, 
we  find  it  a  clear,  honest,  and  reasonably  explicit  statement  of 
fundamental  Democratic  faith,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  party  to 
the  great  oontroveraies  of  the  day. 

But  the  first  Democratic  candidate  with  a  platform  was  inglo- 
rionsly  routed  by  a  candidate  who  ran  without  the  aid  or  incam- 
braace  of  any  platform,  and  whoae  supporters,  althoagh  kindled 
with  an  enthusiasm  never  eqaalled  in  any  of  onr  national  cam- 
paigns, conld  not  have  united  on  any  comnwn  ground,  exc«pt 
that  of  hostility  to  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  of  his  suo 
ceasor  and  political  heir.  Van  Buren. 

It  is  clear  then,  from  a  review  of  our  Presidential  canvaases, 
both  before  and  since  1840,  that  a  party  platform  is  not  a  neces* 
sary  equipment  for  a  political  battle,  and  that  great  isanes  may 
be  clearly  understood  and  vigorously  fought  over  without  b«tDg 
put  into  any  definite  and  official  formula. 

But  as  long  as  our  system  of  national  conventions  continues, 
we  shall  have  both  a  oaudidate  and  a  platform  from  every  great 
party,  and  it  will  not  be  eaay  to  say  whotber  the  one  or  the  other 
should  be  most  regarded  by  the  patriotic  voter  in  determiiting 
his  political  action. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  voter  onght  to  nipport 
a  }>arty  whose  programme  as  to  great  queetionH  he  doM  not  ap- 
prove, or  to  vote  for  a  Presidential  candidate  wlioeo  personal  and 
political  integrity  he  does  not  believe  to  be  abovi-  n-proaoh. 

When,  however,  one  reviews  the  platformii  issued  during  the 
paat    twenty-firo  years  by  national  oouvontions  and  finds  tlien 
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SO  fall  of  boaatfal  rhetoric  and  insincero  profession,  bo  itntrae 
and  sweeping  in  condemnation  of  political  opponents,  and,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  ao  little  trnstworthy  as  to  promise  and  pledge, 
he  is  obliged  to  eonclnde  that  party  platforms  alone  are  unsafe 
guides  for  determining  his  political  action  at  the  polls. 

The  position  of  oar  great  historical  parties  on  almost  all  maia 
issnes  ia  determined  for  them,  not  so  much  bj  their  resolntions 
in  national  convention,  as  by  their  past  history,  their  traditions 
and  the  general  beliefs  and  feelings  of  their  members,  so  that 
these  quadrennial  platforms  are  often  of  no  special  signiScance, 
except  as  they  amase  us  by  thair  artful  dodging  on  inconvenient 
temporary  issaes,  and  their  efforts,  by  virtuous  protestation,  "to 
pander  to  the  better  element."  Nevertheless,  there  are  times 
when  party  platforms  become  matters  of  vital  controversy,  which 
bring  on  heavy  battles  within  the  party  ranks,  or  even  result,  as 
with  the  Democratic  party  in  1800,  in  their  temporary  disraption. 
It  is  precisely  at  these  times  that  both  the  platform  and  the  can- 
didate become  exceedingly  important.  Whenever  the  people  are 
in  dead  earnest  as  to  important  public  questions  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  juggling  with  them  in  platforms,  and  they  choose 
leaders  more  for  their  merits  than  for  reasons  of  expediency.  In 
leaa  earnest  times,  the  "  dark  horse,"  or  the  unknown  candidate, 
who  has  few  party  antagonisms  and  a  brief  or  colorless  pnblio 
record,  is  often  taken  as  a  stronger  runner  before  the  people 
than  a  real  party  leader. 

Yet  the  preference  for  eoch  a  candidate  in  itself  shows  the 
desire  to  escape  the  criticism  npon  the  man  which  a  better-known 
personality  or  more  conspicuons  pnblic  record  might  bring  into 
the  canvass.  Conceding,  however,  on  the  basis  of  these  general  | 
and  obvious  remarks,  the  importance  of  a  party  platform,  and  ' 
the  duty  of  every  party  to  deal  in  frank  and  sincere  ntterance,  I 
believe  that  the  man  is,  in  the  long  ran,  more  important  than 
the  platform:  first,  becanse  the  great  parties,  as  a  rule,  occupy  well 
known  positions  on  pnblic  issaes,  and,  secondly,  because  in  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  candidate,  we  find  the  best  pledge  of 
the  party's  sincerity  and  professions. 

No  rarer  good  fortnnecanbefallapoliticalparty  than  to  find  or 
develop  a  truly  great  leader.  By  snch  a  great  leader  I  mean  a 
man  who,  to  the  capacity  of  leadership,  adds  the  sincerity  and 
intolligence  to  lead  in  the  path  of  patriotic  and  party  duty.     It 
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forward,  has  no  more  argent  political  duty  than  the  education  of 
the  people  to  the  honest  and  capable  performance  of  the  work  of 
self-goyemment,  and  I  am  but  repeating  a  truth  as  old  as  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  older,  when  I  say  that,  in  the  education  of  the 
masses,  the  life  of  the  teacher  is  more  catching  than  his  tenets. 

In  the  ages  and  countries  of  the  past,  military  heroism  was 
the  prime  yirtue  of  citizenship,  as  the  chief  duty  of  the  citizen 
was  to  defend  the  life  and  liberty  of  his  country  from  foreign 
enemies.  In  our  own  land,  and  under  free  institutions,  the  prime 
yirtue  of  citizenship  is  the  clyic  heroism  that,  in  the  defence  of 
true  political  principles,  makes  light  of  personal  sacrifices,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  withstand  the  clamors  of  the  people,  the  ardor 
civium  prava  jubentium,  when  it  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  or 
liberty,  good  name  or  prosperity,  of  the  country  from  the  vital 
mistakes  of  its  own  people. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  develop  this  type  of  heroism,  and, 

wherever  we  find  it  in  robust  existence,  to  clothe  it  with  such 

popular  confidence  and  official  trust  that  it  need  not  waste  itself 

in  vain  sacrifice,  but  inure  to  the  safety  and  permanent  good  of 

the  country. 

William  L.  Wilson. 


THE  HON.  C.  D.  KILGORE : 

A  POLITICAL  party,  according  to  Edmund  Burke,  is  '^  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  united  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  by  their  joint 
efforts  the  public  welfare  upon  principles  about  which  they  agree/' 
Political  parties  do  not  exist  except  among  a  free  people,  and  they 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  government  and  constitu- 
tional liberty. 

The  principles  professed  by  a  party,  and  upon  which  it  seeks 
public  favor,  by  modern  usage  find  expression  in  party  platforms. 
Such  platforms  declare  boldly  on  such  principles  and  policy  as 
have  the  united  and  enlightened  sanction  of  the  party — cautiously 
on  such  as  are  not  yet  baptized  fully  into  party  fellowship. 

In  the  year  1800  a  congressional  caucus  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  party  platform  known  to  American  politics.  It  was  an  able 
and  forceful  presentation  of  the  political  creed  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
luminoasly  defining  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  accurately  in- 
terpreting the  delegated  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  State  Government.  He  was  chosen 
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President  of  the  United  States  as  the  great  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  he  had  founded.  From  1800  to  1844  contests 
for  political  supremacy  were  conducted  without  any  formal  pro- 
mulgation in  party  platforms  of  the  political  principles  upon 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  though  the  canvass  was  in  each  case 
made,  and  candidates  were  elected,  on  issues  clearly  defined  and 
well  understood  by  the  people.  The  successful  candidates  of  that 
period  were  each  an  issue  in  himself  more  potent  than  all  the 
platforms  that  could  have  been  devised. 

Party  conventions  do  not  create,  but  merely  advance,  policies 
and  principles.  These  are  greater  than  men  and  parties  and 
platforms, — are  immutable  and  ever-living.  They  are  as  well 
understood  by  the  people  before  as  after  a  convention  has 
named  its  candidate  and  announced  its  platform.  The  candidate 
is  in  many  instances  predetermined  by  public  expression,  and  the 
convention  only  ratifies  the  popular  choice,  and  avows  his  opinions 
as  to  the  polity  of  the  government  and  the  policy  and  principles 
upon  which  it  should  be  administered.  If  either  Mr.  Sherman, 
or  Mr.  McKinley,  or  Mr.  Cleveland,  or  Mr.  Carlisle  should  be 
nominated,  without  any  announced  platform,  and  be  elected 
President,  there  would  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as 
to  the  principles  and  policy  which  would  prevail,  and  no  man 
would  have  to  inquire  of  his  neighbor,  or  "  read  it  out  of  a  book, " 
in  order  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

Public  men  and  public  measures  are  so  closely  identified  that 
any  representative  man  of  high  character,  strong  intellectuality, 
and  pronounced  convictions  on  great  public  questions,  with  the 
inspiration  of  a  courageous  statesmanship,  stands  before  the 
country  as  the  embodiment  of  the  well-known  fundamental 
principles  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  Such  a  man,  as  a 
candidate,  combines  all  the  elements  of  strength,  and  he  can 
command  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  his  own 
party  and  of  many  conservative  men  of  all  parties — platform  or 
no  platform. 

A  political  party  may  be  united  on  well-understood  vital  prin- 
ciples, and  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  wide  apart  on  important 
questions  of  policy.  In  such  cases  it  is  slow  to  pronounce  on  a 
specific  policy  which  has  not  secured  the  sanction  of  the  great 
body  of  the  party,  and  the  failure  to  declare  satisfactorily  on  some 
sach  question  will  not  repel  voters  who  are  mainly  in  accord  with 
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the  principles  expressed  in  the  platform  and  represented  by  an 
acceptable  candidate.  They  are  won  by  the  great  goyeming 
principles  to  which  they  yield  assent,  partially  or  entirely,  and  if 
a  clean,  brave,  able,  patriotic  man  and  statesman  leads  the  fight, 
the  people  will  stand  by  him  thongh  the  platform  be  not  acceptable 
in  all  things. 

The  people  are  strongly  wedded  to  a  pnre  and  aggressiye 
policy  vitalized  by  a  lofty  regard  for  principle  and  clean 
methods.  They  are,  as  a  mass,  loyal  to  that  leadership  which 
tends  to  elevate  and  purify  the  politics  of  the  conntry.  They 
believe  that  principle  ought  to  be  placed  high  above  spoils ;  that 
a  political  party  ought  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  advance  the 
principles  which  it  professes  and  which  give  it  life ;  that  the 
government  ought  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare  and  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  policy  about  which 
they  agree.  They  have  an  idea  that  a  party  has  a  higher  and 
nobler  mission  than  the  mere  achieving  of  success,  that  it  may 
distribute  public  plunder  to  those  who  have  public  favor. 

No  platform,  however  binding,  can  impose  any  restraint  on  the 
cunning,  corrupt  politician  or  the  meandering,  unscrupulous 
spoilsman.  He  employs  methods  which  have  a  tendency  to 
debauch  the  people,  and  perpetually  menace  liberty  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  history  of  Presidential  contests  demonstrates,  with  fairly 
conclusive  force,  that  the  personality  of  the  candidate  has  more 
to  do  with  success  than  any  declaration  of  principles  contained  in 
the  platform.  The  people  will  support  with  enthusiasm  a  can- 
didate for  President  whose  character  and  standing  command 
their  admiration,  though  the  platform  does  not  meet  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  judgment. 

Nominate  a  man  well  and  widely  known  to  be  the  exponent  of 
the  purer  and  better  principles  of  free  government,  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  elements  of  a  progressive,  enlightened,  and  cour- 
ageous statesmanship,  able  and  upright,  of  clean,  direct,  and 
honorable  methods,  and  whose  greatness  stands  confessed  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  a  vast  army  of  patriotic  voters  will 
flock  to  our  ranks,  and  success  will  unfailingly  reward  our  fidelity 
to  principle. 

C.  D.  ElLOOBE. 


^ 

^ 


THE  POET  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  JOKS  BURROUGHS. 


''To  PUT  the  tme  praise  '^  of  an  original  and  first-claw  man, 
especially  if  he  be  one's  contemporary,  ''and  set  it  on  foot  in  the 
world, ''  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  who  used 
the  words  I  haye  quoted  in  conyersation  with  Pepys,  said  in  the 
same  connection  that  good  writers  were  not  admired  in  their  own 
age  because  there  were  so  few  persons  at  any  time  that  did  mind 
the  **  abstruse  and  the  curious/'  But  there  is  one  class  of  good 
writers  who  are  always  admired  in  their  own  day,  and  the  tmo 
praise  of  whom  is  quickly  set  on  foot  I  mean  those  writers  who 
use  the  language  and  speak  the  thought  of  their  time. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  writers  who  do  not  speak  the 
language  and  the  thought  of  their  time,  but  of  a  time  to  come  or 
a  time  just  dawning,  whose  true  praise  is  slow  in  getting  under 
way.  It  is  an  old  story  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Poet  of  Democracy,  Walt  Whitman,  whose  just 
appreciation  is  so  tardy  in  getting  ahead  among  current  readers. 
Probably,  however,  it  is  no  more  tardy  than  he  himself  antici- 
pated, as  ho  declared  at  the  outset  of  his  career  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  wait  to  bo  understood  for  the  growth  of  the  taste  of  him- 
self, and  that  the  proof  of  the  poet  was  to  be  sternly  deferred  till 
his  country  had  absorbed  him  as  affectionately  as  he  had  absorbed 
it.  The  absorption  by  a  people  like  ours,  so  thoroughly  under 
the  illusion  of  the  refined  and  the  conventional,  of  a  poet  like 
Whitman  must  be  a  slow  process,  if  it  ever  thoroughly  takes  place. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  Whitman  not  only  to  speak  in  the 
democratic  spirit,  but  to  exemplify  it  in  his  own  person^  and  he 
has  done  so  with  a  frankness  that  has  shocked  and  repelled  enrrent 
readers.    The  penalty  has  been  that  his  true  praise  has  been 
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delayed,  and  false  praise  and  false  censure  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  misleading  the  public  with  regard  to  him. 

The  false  praise  has  come  from  those  who  simply  welcomed  him 
as  a  great  rebel  against  the  current  literary  mode,  or  a  bold  defier  of 
preyailing  social  conventions.  Much  as  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  eloquent  and  chivalrous  Wm.  D«  O'Connor,  and  great  as  was 
his  service  in  many  ways  to  Whitman,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
when  he  praised  him  for  his  outspokenness  on  matters  of  sex,  be- 
cause the  great  masters  of  the  past  had  been  outspoken,  his  praise 
was  false  and  misleading.  Whitman's  friends  have  no  right  to 
appeal  in  his  behalf  to  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  he  has  denied. 
*'  Leaves  of  Qrass"  is  not  modelled  upon  the  past ;  it  makes  a  bid 
for  the  sufiFrage  of  the  future,  and  if  it  speaks  out  freely  upon 
matters  of  sex,  the  author  must  show  a  deeper  reason  than  the 
precedents  of  other  times. 

His  false  censure  has  come  mainly  from  those  who  had  not 
the  wit  or  the  patience  to  understand  him  (which  is  true  of  the 
most  of  his  adverse  critics),  and  who,  because  he  was  not  like 
other  poets,  denied  that  he  was  a  poet  at  all. 

His  true  praise  must  be  sought  in  his  faithfulness  to  his  own 
standards,  in  the  degree  in  which  he  has  spoken  in  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  of  Science,  and  the  modern  ;  not  only  spoken,  but 
lifted  and  suffused  these  things  with  poetic  emotion,  his  results  bear- 
ing upon  the  problems  of  life  in  a  helpful  and  stimulating  way. 

"  Leaves  of  Grass"  requires  a  large  perspective  ;  you  must  not 
get  your  face  too  near  the  book.  You  must  bring  to  it  a  magna- 
nimity of  spirit,  a  charity  and  faith  equal  to  its  own.  Looked  at 
too  closely  it  often  seems  incoherent  and  meaningless ;  draw  off  a 
little  and  let  the  figure  come  out.  The  book  is  from  first  to  last  a 
most  determined  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  large,  reflective,  mag- 
netic, rather  primitive,  thoroughly  imaginative  personality  to  de- 
scend upon  the  materialism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especi- 
ally upon  a  new  democratic  nation,  now  in  full  career  upon  this  con- 
tinent, with  such  poetic  fervor  and  enthusiasm  as  to  lift  and  fill  it 
with  the  deepest  meanings  of  the  spirit  and  disclose  the  order  of 
universal  nature.  The  poet  has  taken  shelter  behind  no  precedent, 
or  criticism,  or  partiality  whatever,  but  has  squarely  and  lovingly 
faced  the  oceanic  amplitude  and  movement  of  the  life  of  his 
times  and  land,  and  fused  them  in  his  fervid  humanity,  and  imbued 
them  with  deepest  poetic  meanings.    One  of  the  most  striking 
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features  of  the  book  is  the  adequacy  and  composure^  even  joyous- 
ness  and  elation,  of  the  poet  in  the  presence  of  the  huge  material- 
ism and  prosaic  conditions  of  our  democratic  era.  He  spreads 
himself  over  it  all,  he  accepts  and  absorbs  it  all,  he  rejects  no 
part ;  and  his  quality,  his  individuality,  shines  through  it  all,  as 
the  sun  through  vapors.  The  least  line,  or  fragment  of  a  line,  is 
redolent  of  Walt  Whitman.  Whether  he  makes  poetry  of  it  all 
may  be  questioned,  but  he  never  ceases  to  rule  it  and  master  it. 
^  The  thought  that  is  ever  fermenting  in  him,  tingeing  everything 
he  ever  wrote  in  prose  or  verse,  revolving,  taking  new  forms,  ramify- 
ing through  his  whole  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  drawing 
all  his  energies  in  its  train,  was  the  thought  of  his  country,  its 
present  needs,  its  future  prospects.  We  find  him  thinking,  de- 
siring, loving  nothing  else,  planning,  planting,  watering  for  nothing 
else,  writing  his  poems  with  the  sole  purpose  to  fuse  and  compact 
his  country.  He  has  touched  no  theme,  named  no  man  not  related 
in  some  way  to  America.  The  thought  of  it  possessed  him  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  thought  of  Israel  possessed  the  old  Hebrew  prophets. 
Indeed  it  is  the  same  passion,  and  flames  up  with  the  same  vitality 
and  power ;  the  same  passion  for  race  and  nativity  enlightened  by 
science  and  suffused  with  the  modem  humanitarian  spirit.  Israel 
was  exclusive  and  cruel.  Democracy,  as  exemplified  in  Walt 
Whitman,  is  compassionate  and  all-inclusive  : 

"My  spirit  has  passed  in  oompaaaion  and  determination  around  the  whole 
earth; 

I  have  looked  for  eqnala  and  lovers  and  found  them  ready  for  me  in  all 
lands; 

I  think  some  divine  rapport  has  equalised  me  with  them. 

Yon  vapors,  I  think  I  have  risen  with  you,  moved  away  to  distant  conti- 
nents, and  fallen  down  then,  for  reasons. 

I  think  I  have  blown  with  you«  yon  winds ; 

Ton  waters,  I  have  flnger'd  every  shore  with  yon." 

Whitman  is  of  the  people  undoubtedly^  but  it  is  not  the 
conscious  America  that  he  speaks  for  and  expresses  so  much  as 
it  is  the  unconscious,  the  America  of  destiny  and  of  history,  the 
America  that  Europe  fears  and  loves  and  is  interested  in,  and 
comes  here  to  see  and  looks  in  our  literature  to  find,  but  fails  to 
see  or  find,  or  at  least  only  in  hints  and  fragments.  The  con- 
scious America,  the  America  that  has  so  far  expressed  itself  in 
our  poetry  and  art  and  criticism  is  quite  a  different  thing.  Cer- 
tain traits  and  aspirations  of  our  people  are  muol^  cleiOfer-Toioecl 
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in  the  New  England  poets  than  in  Whitman— in  Lowell  and 
Longfellow  and  Whittier,  the  aspiration  for  culture  and  refine- 
ment— ^for  the  well-bred,  the  well-dressed,  the  well-schooled,  the 
well-churched.  The  college,  the  church,  the  club,  the  lyceum — 
the  influences  and  currents  they  set  going — a  career  of  honor  and 
distinction,  or  of  usefulness  and  respectability — all  these  things 
are  yoiced  in  our  standard  poets.  What  Whitman  has  expressed, 
or  aimed  to  express,  is  more  latent  and  dynamical — more  like  the 
climate,  the  geology  and  geography,  and  the  brawn  and  fecun- 
dity, of  a  new  continental  race.  He  would  not  be  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  people,  he  would  be  their  prophet  and  savior. 

What  the  modern  spirit,  the  spirit  of  democracy,  means  when 
carried  into  the  sphere  of  art  and  poetic  utterance  may  be  a 
question.  Whitman  has  given  us  his  view  of  its  meaning — namely, 
to  eftuse  the  atmospheres  of  actual  concrete  life  and  nature,  and 
not  at  all  the  housed  and  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  accepted 
poets.  This  makes  his  undertaking  new  and  distasteful  to  cur- 
rent readers. 

The  lesson  of  this  poet  is  not  merely  one  in  philanthropy  or 
benevolence,  it  is  one  in  practical  democracy,  in  the  value  and 
sacredness  of  the  common,  the  near,  the  universal ;  it  is  that  the 
quality  of  common  humanity — workingmen,  farmers,  mechanics, 
soldiers,  sailors,  hunters,  etc. — is  the  quality  with  which  a  liter- 
ature for  our  age  and  country  is  to  be  saturated  and  filled.  The 
spirit  in  which  our  poet  writes  is  that  spirit  of  universal 
humanity  which  it  shares  with  all  natural  open-air  objects  and 
processes — ^the  only  spirit  in  which  man's  concrete  life  on  this 
globe  can  be  carried  forward.  We  do  not  live  and  breathe  and 
grow  and  multiply,  we  do  not  have  health  and  sanity  and 
wholeness  and  proportion,  we  do  not  subdue  and  improve 
and  possess  the  earth,  in  the  spirit  of  something  exclusive, 
exceptional,  far-away,  aristocratic,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon and  universal.  The  only  demand  is  that  the  common 
or  universal  shall  be  vitalized  with  poetic  thought  and  en- 
thusiasm, or  imbued  with  the  ideal  of  a  rare  and  high  excel- 
lence. Whitman's  poetry  is  ever  looking  to  superior  persons 
or  invoking  them,  is  ever  pointing  to  the  grandeur  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  common  and  the  near.  He  lifts  things  out  of  a 
comer,  out  of  a  class,  and  shows  their  universal  relationships — 
1A10W8  that  all  things  are  beautiful  to  him  who  brings  the  spirit  of 
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beauty^  that  all  things  are  divine  to  him  or  her  who  brings  the 
thought  of  the  divine,  that  ail  things  are  great,  every  one  with- 
out excepiion,  if  you  take  enough  of  the  picture  within  vision. 

The  poems,  I  say,  are  bathed  and  flooded  with  the  quality  of 
the  common  people ;  not  their  crudeness  and  vulgarity,  their 
half-culture,  but  with  the  commonness  and  nearness  which 
they  share  with  real  things  and  with  all  open-air  nature,  with 
hunters,  travellers,  soldiers,  workers  in  all  fields,  and  with 
rocks,  trees,  and  woods.  It  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  these  things 
that  a  man  himself  can  have  health,  sweetness  and  proportion ; 
and  only  in  their  spirit  that  he  can  give  an  essentially  sound 
judgment  of  a  work  of  art,  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  it  may 
be.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Burke^s  remark  that  '^  The  true 
standards  of  the  arts  are  in  every  man's  power,  and  an  easy 
observance  of  the  most  common,  sometimes  the  meanest,  things 
in  nature,  will  give  the  truest  lights. '' 

**  What  is  commonest,  cheapest,  nearest,  easiest,  is  Me," 

says  our  poet, 

"  Me  going  in  for  mj  chances,  spending  for  most  retoms, 
Adorning  myself  to  bestow  myself  on  the  first  that  will  take  me. 
Not  asking  Uie  sky  to  come  down  to  my  good  will. 
Scattering  it  freely  forever." 

If  Whitman's  poetry  is  not  also  bathed  and  saturated  with  a 
lofty  and  determined  spirituality,  if  it  does  not  give  out  the  quali- 
ties of  the  noblest  thoughts,  the  most  chivalrous  behavior,  the 
most  stem  self-denial,  the  most  uncompromising  rectitude,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  standards  which  must  be  held  up  to  us  in  this 
country. 

Most  of  the  hostile  criticism  of  Whitman  has  been  aimed  at 
a  man  of  straw.  Heine  made  a  vital  distinction  when  he  said  : 
"  The  critic's  great  error  lies  in  asking  '  What  ought  tlie  artist 
to  do  ?'  instead  of  asking  'What  does  the  artist  intend  ?'"  Very 
few  critics  of  Whitman  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  what  does 
the  poet  intend  ?  what  are  his  aims  ?  what  are  his  methods  ? 
They  have  chosen  rather  to  say,  he  fails  to  do  this  or  to  do  that, 
he  fails  to  make  artistio  poems,  he  fails  in  the  principles  of  good 
taste,  he  fails  to  observe  all  the  proprieties,  he  fails  to  bring  us 
only  the  pleasing  and  the  beautiful. 

Suppose  he  did  not  work  with  this  end  in  view.  Suppose 
that,  instead  of  elaborating  a  theme,  his  aim  was  to  exhibit  a 
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man.  Suppose  that^  instead  of  a  book  of  highly-wrought  poetic 
yerse^  polished  and  finished  to  the  last  degree — the  interest  al-  ^ 
ways  centering  in  the  them.e,  never  in  the  man-his  purpose  was 
to  make  a  book  full  of  yista  and  suggestion,  full  of  escapes  and 
outlets,  with  flowing  but  incomplete  lines,  starting  thoughts  but 
never  elaborating  them,  begetting  beauty,  but  never  courting  it, 
producing  the  impression  of  something  fluid,  protean,  generat- 
ing, like  nature  herself ;  with  no  more  outside  art  than  have 
the  clouds  in  the  sky,  or  the  grass  in  the  fields,  or  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  seeing  to  it  only  that  life  and  power  pulse  through  it 
all.  We  are  not  troubled  about  the  arrangement  of  the  clouds, 
or  the  grass,  or  the  leaves.  May  not  poetic  thoughts,  images, 
and  concrete  objects  be  so  embosomed  in  a  great  personality,  so 
charged  and  vitalized  by  spiritual  emotion,  and  bornd  along  by 
such  a  tide  of  living  power,  that  we  shall  rather  welcome  the  es- 
cape from  conscious  art  than  lament  the  want  of  it  ?  It  is  so  in 
nature  ;  why  may  it  not  in  a  measure  be  so  in  poetry  ?  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  question  is,  "Are  you  man  enough  ?'*  My  own 
conviction  is  that  Walt  Whitman  has  shown  himself  man  enough. 
The  man-element  in  his  work  overtops  all  others,  and  gives  unity 
and  cohesion  to  all  others.  To  exploit  this  man-element,  to  satu- 
rate the  land  with  it,  his  poems  are  written.     He  may  well  say  : 

'*  This  is  no  book ; 
Who  touches  this,  touches  a  man." 

We  here  come  upon  a  marked  feature  of  the  poems  considered  as 
literary  performances,  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  belaid. 
It  is  never  so  much  the  theme  treated,  as  it  is  the  man  exploited 
and  illustrated.     Walt  Whitman  does  not  write  poems  strictly  j' 
speaking,  does  not  take  a  bit  of  nature  or  life  or  character  and  ; 
chisel  and  carve  it  into  a  beautiful  image  or  object,  or  polish  and  \ 
elaborate  a  thought,  embodying  it  in  pleasing  tropes  and  pictures.  / 
His  purpose  is  rather  to  show  a  towering,  loving,  composite  per- 
sonality moving  amid  all  sorts  of  materials,  taking  them  up  but 
for  a  moment,  .disclosing  new  meanings  and  suggestions  in  them, 
passing  on,  bestowing  himself  upon  whoever  or  whatever  will 
accept  him,  tossing  hints  and  clews  right  and  left,  provoking  and 
stimulating  the  thought  and  imagination  of  his  reader,  but  finish- 
ing nothing  for  him,  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  much  to  be  com- 
pleted by  him  in  his  turn. 

Our  interest  and  profit  are  always  in  the  poet  more  than  in  the 
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theme.  See  him  moving  through  life^  absorbing  and  transmuting 
its  elements,  drawing  out  their  meaning  and  yalue  and  passing  on, 
identifying  himself  with  all  forms  and  conditions  of  our  national 
existence  and  situation,  and  putting  on  experience  after  experi- 
ence like  a  garment.  See  him  in  the  war  poems,  the  tender  nurse 
and  father ;  see  him  in  '^  Calamus  "  the  loving  comrade,  the  typo  of 
manly  affection ;  in  '^  Salute  au  Monde  *'  behold  him  raising  high 
the  hand  of  fellowship  towards  the  whole  world  ;  in  the  "  Song 
of  the  Open  Road  '*  and  in  "  Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry  *'  see  his  large 
and  subtle  philosophy  and  his  robust  faith  and  charity  : 

"  Now  I  refizamlne  philosophies  and  reUgions, 

They  maj  prove  well  in  lecture  rooms,  yet  not  prove  at  all  under  the 
spacious  clouds,  and  along  the  landscape  and  flowing  correntB." 

'*  Only  the  kernel  of  every  object  nourishes ; 
Where  is  he  who  tears  off  the  husks  for  you  and  me. 
Where  is  he  that  undoes  stratagems  and  envelops  for  you  and  me  f  ** 

In  *'  Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death  '*  behold  him  pensive  and 
yearning  before  the  inscrutable  mysteries;  in  ''Sea  Driff  see 
the  poet  in  him  trying  to  syllable  the  language  of  the  unresting 
sea ;  in  the  poem  of  ''  Myself  ^'  see  him  revelling  in  the  whole 
universe,  giving  free  rein  to  every  faculty  and  attribute  he  pos- 
sesses, and  abandoning  himself  to  a  play  of  power  unrivalled  in 
modern  poetry.  Always,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  man  exploited 
rather  than  the  theme  treated — it  is  action,  power,  personality ;  it 
is  me,  it  is  you ;  it  is  our  privileges  and  opportunities  ;  it  is  faith, 
hope,  charity ;  it  is  the  body,  the  soul,  immortality ;  it  is  our 
mastery  over  the  facts  of  nature  and  destiny.  He  gives  scenes, 
pictures,  momentary  glances  as  in  nature,  but  no  architectonics, 
no  finished  verbal  structure — ^nothing  apart  from  his  personality. 

We  have  the  poet's  own  word  that  the  main  motif  of  his  book 
is  the  treatment  of  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  own  rights : — 

"  Pressing  the  pulse  of  the  life  that  has  seldom  exhibited  itself  (the  great 
pride  of  man  in  himself)  **— 

in  contradistinction  to  the  bards  of  the  past — who  have  treated 
man  as  the  ''creature  of  politics,  aggregates,  rulers,  and  priests.'' 
The  poets  of  English  literature  have  no  doubt  treated  human 
nature  more  or  less  relatively,  or  as  showing  itself  in  particular 
conditions  facing  this  or  that  problem  or  circumstance,  *rather 
than  unloosed  and  confronting  them  all. 
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Onr  poet's  aim  is  to  ontline  a  typical  democratic  man  and  to 
treat  him  absolutely  as  he  is  in  himself^  to  speak  out  of  the  facts 
of  the  human  body^  the  human  passions,  and  the  moral  and  ; 
spiritual  nature  per  se,  without  any  reference  to  precedents  or 
conventions,  or  to  schools  or  creeds ;  to  unfold  and  exploit  the 
natural  abysmal  man,  stripped  of  all  artificial  trappings,  freed  ; 
from  many  of  the  distinctions  imposed  upon  him  in  ciyilized 
society  and  exulting  in  that  freedom. 

If  this  looks  like  a  return  to  the  savage — to  the  barbarian — the 
reader  has  only  to  refer  to  the  poems  themselves  to  see  that  this 
is  not  what  is  meant.  It  is  the  highly  developed  man — the  man 
atop  of  the  science  and  the  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
that  is  stripped  and  exploited,  stripped  of  all  ecclesiasticism,  but 
imbued  with  a  profound  religious  spirit ;  stripped  of  poetic 
traditions,  but  charged  with  poetic  insight  and  emotion  ;  stripped 
of  political  prejudices  and  preferences,  but  filled  with  the  most 
determined  patriotism  ;  freed  from  artificial  checks  and  restraints, 
but  quickly  responsive  to  all  generous  instincts  and  impulses ;  up- 
holding temperance,  chastity,  spirituality ;  cherishing  the  old, 
the  poor,  the  deformed,  the  despised  ;  bringing  the  woman  flush 
with  the  man  ;  exulting  in  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  every 
organ  and  attribute  of  the  human  body,  and  speaking  out  of  that 
conviction  with  absolute  freedom  and  directness. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  poet's  plan  to  exhibit  man  as  a  member 
of  society,  or  the  club,  or  the  church,  or  the  family,  or  the  state, 
but  absolutely  as  a  member  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
acted  upon  and  swayed  by  forces  that  make  for  the  longevity  and 
perpetuity  of  the  race.  Had  his  purpose  been  to  show  him  as 
subject  to  laws  and  conventions,  to  family  ties  and  to  worldly  pru- 
dence, the  outcome  had  been  different.  We  should  have  had  no 
'^  Children  of  Adam,''  no  exposures  of  what  social  usage  covers 
up,  no  exhibition  of  ^'  that  pride  which  refuses  every  lesson  but 
its  own." 

Everywhere  the  poet  identifies  himself  with  this  typical,  com- 
posite, democratic  man,  measuring  himself  by  the  largest  stand- 
ards, matching  his  spirit  against  the  cosmic  forces,  and  appro- 
priating to  himself  all  the  sins,  sufferings,  joys,  heroism  of  man- 
kind : 

**  I  match  my  spirit  agidnst  yours,  your  orbs,  growths,  mountaim^  bmtea, 
CapiouB  Myoaarei  lalwarb  you  all  in  myself  and  become  the  mastermyaelf. 
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This  same  composite^  all-embraciiig  character  is  seen  in  the 
poet  whom  he  ontiines  and  illustrates: 

**  Whichever  the  sex,  whatever  the  season  or  place,  he  maj  go  freshlj,  and 
gently,  and  safely,  by  day  or  by  night. 

He  has  the  pass-key  of  heart»— to  him  the  responses  of  the  prying  of  hands 
on  the  knobe. 

His  welcome  is  universal— the  flow  of  beauty  is  not  more  welcome  or  uni- 
versal than  he  is." 


•t 


The  mechanics  take  him  for  a  mechanic. 

And  the  soldiers  suppose  him  to  be  a  captain,  and  the  sailors  that  he  has 

foUowed  the  sea. 
And  the  authors  take  him  for  an  author,  and  the  artists  for  an  artist. 
And  the  laborers  perceive  he  could  labor  with  them  and  love  them. 
No  matter  what  the  work  is,  that  he  is  one  to  foUow  it,  or  has  followed  it. 
No  matter  what  the  nation,  that  he  might  And  his  brothers  and  sisters 

there." 


"  The  gentleman  of  perfect  blood  acknowledges  his  perfect  blood. 

The  insulter,  the  prostitute,  the  angry  person,  the  beggar  see  themselves 

in  the  ways  of  him— he  strangely  transmutes  them. 
They  are  not  vile  any  more— they  hardly  know  themselves,  they  are  so 

grown.** 

Whitman  averages  up  the  race,  but  the  whole  push  and  stress 
of  his  work  is  to  raise  the  average. 

"  I  announce  a  man  or  woman  coming— perhaps  you  are  the  one. 

I  announce  a  great  individual,  fluid  as  nature,  chaste,  affectionate,  com- 
passionate, fully  armed. 

I  announce  a  life  that  shaU  be  copious,  vehement,  spiritual,  bold. 

And  I  announce  an  old  age  that  shaU  lightly  and  JoyfuUy  meet  its  transla- 
tion.- 

Since  the  above  pages  were  written  the  subject  of  them  has 
passed  from  this  life.  Serenely^  expectantly^  almost  joyously, 
did  he  meet  his  translation.  Blessed  release  from  the  bondage  of 
disease  and  pain !  As  we  performed  the  last  solemn  rites  over 
his  remains  that  March  day  in  a  Camden  cemetery,  thesnnshone, 
the  birds  warbled,  the  waters  glinted,  and  a  great  spirit  of  con- 
tentment and  triumph  seemed  to  brood  over  the  earth, — all 
typical  of  the  'Marge,  sweet  soul  that  has  gone.''  Huge  granite 
blocks,  dear  Master  and  friend,  guard  the  portals  of  thy  tomb, 
but  the  symbols  of  thee  in  our  hearts  will  always  be  the  sunshine, 
the  tender  and  budding  growths,  and  the  flowing  currents  of  the 
world. 

John  Bubbouohs. 


^ 
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V 

BY  THE  HON.  CHABLES  EMORY  SMITH^  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER 

AT  ST.    PETERSBURG. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  RUSSU. 


^  The  present  famine  in  Bussia  is  one  Of  those  stupendoas 
catastrophes  which  almost  baffle  comprehension.  The  general 
figures  are  sufficiently  appalling  ;^but  it  is  only  when  we  picture 
the  individual  distress  in  its  grim  details  and  then  multiply  it  by 
millions  that  we  gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  real  gravity 
of  this  calamity.  It  is  my  province  to  deal  only  with  the  facts  as 
they  are.  That  involves  statements  and  not  opinions.  It  con- 
cerns economics  and  not  politics.  There  are  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject which  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  here  be  touched  upon. 
Whether  the  visitation  of  Providence  has  or  has  not  been  aggra- 
vated by  administrative  faults^  whether  there  are  wrongs  which 
ought  to  be  righted,  whether  the  Bussian  Government  is  or  is  not 
rich  and  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  emergency,  are  not  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  here.  When  famine  afflicted  Ireland,  the 
American  people  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  the  opulent  and 
powerful  British  Qovernment  could  take  care  of  it.  If  there  are 
things  to  be  said  on  other  points  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  them. 
If  there  are  representations  to  be  made  in  other  directions  they 
will  not  be  weakened  by  showing  just,  generous,  and  sympathetic 
friendship.  The  present  question  is  simply  one  of  fact  and 
humanity.  But  even -the  salient  outlines  have  been  given  only 
in  fragmentary,  disconnected,  and  sometimes  contradictory  forms, 
and  an  authentic  statement  will  not  be  without  interest,  and 
possibly  not  without  value. 

nI  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe  there  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  millions  of  people 
in  absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  dependent  upon 
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measares  of  relief  for  continued  existence.  Yet  this  is  the  simple 
truth.  The  area  over  which  the  famine  prevails  is  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  population  of 
more  than  thirty  millions.  To  say  that  one  half  of  this  vast 
population  are  in  utter^  helpless  destitution^  without  food  and 
without  means  of  getting  it,  and  that  they  must  have  perished  if 
continuous  succor  had  not  for  months  been  provided  from  other 
sources^  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  a  moderate  estimate.  Even 
this  statement  does  not  present  the  full  magnitude  of  the  scourge. 
Besides  the  millions  who  may  be  described  as  completely  depen- 
dent, there  are  other  millions  who  are  reduced  to  abject  penury, 
and  who  can  sustain  themselves  to  the  next  harvest  only  in  the 
most  precarious  way.  And  when  to  this  reign  of  gaunt  hunger 
we  add  the  ravages  of  disease,  the  epidemic  of  typhus,  the  suffer- 
ing from  the  severities  of  an  exceptionally  rigorous  winter,  the 
decimation  of  stock  and  destruction  of  material,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulties  of  recuperation,  we  have  a  picture  of  wide- 
spread distress  whiclican  hardly  be  overdrawn.    >/ 

The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  whence 
comes  so  dire  a  disaster  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  single  drought  has 
produced  a  famine  of  this  sweeping  character  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  there  was  a  general  failure  of  the  crops  throughout  such  an 
immense  area  of  the  richest  soil  in  Bussia  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
such  utter  destitution,  which  reads  more  like  ancient  or  remote 
oriental  visitations,  can  come  within  the  range  of  the  modem 
European  system  ?  VAn  examination  of  a  few  crucial  facts  serves 
to  explain  what  is  at  first  almost  incomprehensible.  V  The  region 
covered  by  the  famine  embraces  what  was,  indeed,  only  a  short 
time  ago  the  most  fertile  and  productive  part  of  Russia.  But 
for  several  years  past  the  crops  have  been  steadily  diminishing. 
In  1886  the  distressed  provinces  produced  140,914,948  chetverts 
of  grain,  or  845,489,688  bushels.  In  1887  the  product  was  three 
million  chetverts  less ;  in  1888,  thirteen  millions  less  ;  in  1889, 
thirty-five  millions  less ;  until  in  1891  it  sank  to  71,371,900 
chetverts,  or  only  about  one-half  that  of  1886.  A  compar- 
ison with  the  total  crops  of  the  Empire  shows  the  impor- 
tant relation  which  these  provinces  bear  in  the  general  pro- 
duction. Leaving  the  Caucasus  and  Poland  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation, in  1886  the  product  of  the  distressed  provinces  was  54.87 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-half  the  total  product  of  the  fifty 
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governments  of  European  Russia.    In  1891  the  ratio  fell  to  39.17 
per  cent. 

The  exports  were  not  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.    In 
1888^  the  highest  year,  they  amounted  to  484,891,000  poods,  or 
17,456,076,000  English  pounds.    In  1890  they  were  371,000,000 
poods ;  and  in  1891,  the  year  of  the  famine,  they  still  summed  up 
310,000,000  poods.      The  exports  of  1891  were  not,  of  course, 
from  the  crops  of  the  year,  but  from  the  reserves  of  previous 
years,  and  they  were  made  before  the  Imperial  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports came  into  effect.     Gonsidering  the  production,  the  con- 
sumption, and  the  exports  together,  we  reach  a  significant  result. 
The  great  staple  of  Bussia  is  rye,  and  rye  bread  is  the  staff  of  life 
for  the  peasant.     According  to  the  best  calculations  that  are 
available,  the  reserve  of  rye  at  the  end  of  1888  was  about  338,- 
000,000  poods.     In  1889  the  consumption  and  exports  exceeded 
the  production  by  202,000,000  poods;  in  1890  the  excess  was 
41,000,000  poods  ;  and  in  1891  it  was  283,250,000  poods.     Thus, 
despite  the  draft  upon  the  reserves  during  the  preceding  years, 
there  was  still  a  diminishing  surplus  until  the  fatal  blight  of  1891 
came ;  but  that  brought  a  deficit  of  188,000,000  poods,  or  6,768, 
000,000  pounds.     As  the  amount  annually  consumed  per  capita 
is  reckoned  at  14^  poods,  or  522  pounds,  this  deficiency  of  rye — 
which,  be  it  remembered,  is  almost  the  exclusive  food  of  the 
peasant — is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  food  needed  for  the  suste- 
nance of  12,965,517  persons  for  a  year  I    There  follows  but  one  of 
two  alternatives — either  starvation  or  summoning  other  supplies. 
The  total  harvest  of  1891  of  all  cereals  and  potatoes  for  the  sixty 
governments  of  European  Bussia  and  Poland,  deducting  the  ex- 
ports of  that  year,  was  about  14  poods  per  head,  or  a  deficit  of 
about  half  a  pood  as  compared  with  the  requirement.     With  the 
quantity  on  hand  at  the  beginning  there  was  probably  enough 
within  the  Empire,  if  rightly  distributed,  to  sustain  the  population. 
But  while  there  was  a  surplus  in  some  parts,  there  was  a  large  de- 
ficit in  others,  and  with  the  limited  means  of  communication  it 
was  impossible  to  establish  an  equilibrium. 

\j  The  primary  explanation  of  this  complete  or  partial  failure  of 
the  crops  in  twenty  provinces  was  the  terrible  drought  in  1891. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  afflicted  territory  five  months  passed 
without  a  drop  of  rain.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  a  burning 
sun  blistered  the  parched  soil  and  withered  every  vestige  of  veg- 
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etation.  But  there  were  other  and  concurrent  causes.  Throngh 
the  spring  the  fierce  winds  from  the  East  swept  over  the  un- 
sheltered steppes  and  blasted  the  early  promise.  The  winter 
of  1890-1891  was  one  of  little  snow^  and  the  unprotected  frozen 
soil  drank  less  than  the  usual  moisture  from  that  source.  Ordi- 
narily, with  the  melting  snow  and  spring  floods,  the  OYorflowing 
Volga  spreads,  like  the  Nile,  over  the  plains  along  some  parts  of 
its  border,  and  nurtures  a  coarse  grass  which  serves  as  fodder. 
But  even  this  failed  last  year.  There  was,  indeed,  an  accamu- 
lation  of  all  the  plagues.  Millions  of  s&roks  or  Siberian  marmots 
— a  species  of  prairie-rat — made  their  appearance  in  some  prov- 
inces and,  having  lost  their  usual  granaries,  committed  great 
ravages.  What  the  peasants  call  blight-clouds — myriads  of 
insects  darkening  the  skies — hovered  over  the  land,  and  wher- 
ever they  rested  they  left  a  desert.  And,  finally,  in  estimating 
the  causes,  something  must  be  attributed  to  the  primitive  and  un- 
thrifty methods  of  cultivation.  The  famous  black  soil  of  Bussiais 
rich  and  deep,  and,  ordinarily,  when  ^^  tickled  with  a  hoe,  it  laughs 
with  a  harvest.'^  The  rude  wooden  ploughs  of  most  of  the  peas- 
ants penetrate  but  little  below  the  surface,  and  with  them  the 
drought  was  fatal.  But,  within  the  domain  of  the  same  drought, 
on  other  farms  where  improved  implements  were  used,  where  a 
greater  depth  was  reached,  where  irrigation  existed,  and  where 
the  Buroks  were  guarded  against,  there  was  a  fair  yield. 

These  diverse  facts  from  different  localities  will  explain  the 
diverse  reports.  There  were  spots  even  in  the  famine  provinces 
where  the  crops  were  good.  There  were  districts  which  showed 
fair  harvests,  side  by  side  with  others  where  not  a  blade  of  grass 
or  a  sheaf  of  grain  was  reaped.  How  complete  the  failure  was  in 
many  sections  may  be  judged  from  one  of  many  illustrations 
within  my  personal  knowledge.  Prince  W.  owns  a  large  estate  in 
Tamboff.  He  has  a  valuable  stud  of  blooded  animals,  which 
naturally  receives  the  best  care.  Yet  so  utter  was  the  blight  in 
all  his  region  that  he  was  reduced  for  fodder  to  the  refuse  of  the 
sunflower  plant.  In  such  districts  the  besom  of  destruction 
swept  everything  before  it.  The  garden  of  vegetables  was  left  as 
desolate  as  the  field  of  grain.  Through  wide  districts  no  potatoes 
were  grown,  and  this  must  be  remembered  in  reckoning  the  short 
supply  of  food.  In  former  days  there  were  magazines  within 
each  district  kept  constantly  full  of  reserves  of  grain  to  meet 
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emergencies.  But  with  the  extension  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation^ and  with  the  decline  of  direct  proprietary  interest  through 
the  abolition  of  serfdom^  these  safeguards  have  been  neglected. 
When  the  reserves  were  called  upon  they  were  found  to  be  miss- 
ing. The  magazines  had  crumbled  and  disappeared,  and  practi- 
cdly  the  only  stores  were  those  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators. 
The  drought  came  and  the  famine  followed,  with  no  hope  of  succor 
except  from  beyond  the  hapless  region  thus  smitten. 

When  we  pass  from  the  causes  to  the  consequences  we  touch 
a  depth  which  no  plummet  can  fully  sound.  VTChe  distress  within 
the  fated  section  is  something  beyond  description.  Without 
attempting  to  picture  the  pathetic  scenes  which  are  reported  by 
every  observer,  it  may  be  possible  to  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  suffering.  V  To  the  Russian  peasant  the 
yearly  crop  is  everything.  He  saves  little  or  nothing,  but  one 
harvest  carries  him  to  the  next.  >/rhe  crop  means  not  merely  food 
but  clothing,  fuel,  fodder,  taxes,  farm  necessities,  and  all  the 
requirements  of  his  simple  life.  When  it  fails  everything  fails 
with  it.  It  is  terrible  enough  to  think  of  fourteen  millions  of 
people  on  the  brink  of  starvation  and  saved  only  by  outside  relief. 
But  this  is  only  one  element  of  the  misery.  To  the  pangs  of 
hunger  have  been  added  the  hardships  of  a  bitter  winter.  The 
season  has  been  the  coldest  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  procure  material  even  for  the  scanty  fire  that  serves  to  keep 
the  peasant  warm.  The  house  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  a  rude 
structure,  generally  of  a  single  room,  of  which  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  is  the  great  brick  stove  or  oven  in  the  centre.  Little 
fire  is  sufficient  to  heat  the  pile  of  bricks,  and  the  shivering  in- 
mates gather  around  it  and  lie  on  the  loft  above  it.  But  this  year 
there  is  a  famine  of  fuel  as  well  as  of  food.  The  steppes  are  bar- 
ren of  trees,  broad  regions  are  remote  from  forests,  and  the  ordi- 
nary fuel  is  straw.  The  drought  was  equally  fatal  to  this  supply, 
and  in  many  cases  the  peasants  were  compelled  to  huddle  together, 
several  families  in  a  single  cottage,  and  to  tear  up  the  thatched 
roofs  of  abandoned  homes,  to  cut  up  the  planks  of  empty  barns, 
to  seize  even  upon  the  wooden  ploughs  and  everything  that  would 
bum,  in  order  to  keep  from  freezing. 

Then  there  is  besides  a  famine  of  clothing.     The  garments  of 
the  peasant  are  of  home-spun  flax  with  a  sheepskin  overcoat. 
But  the  crop  of  flax  failed  like  every  other^  and  through  the  long 
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winter  nights  there  has  been  none  to  spin.     In  many  instances 
the  sheepskin  was  sacrificed  in  the  early  autumn  for  bread  ;  the 
frail,  coarse-woven  suits  were  thin  and  worn  ;  and  thus  most  of  the 
family  were  compelled  to  remain  within  doors^  while  from  the 
meagre  and  battered  wardrobe  of  all  a  variegated  costume  was 
improvised,  so  that  one  of  the  number  could  sally  forth  for  food. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  a  wan,  pale,  hollow- 
cheeked  girl  presenting  herself  at  the  soup-kitchen  in  the  ragged 
coat  of  her  father,  in  the  ancient  boots  of  her  mother,  and  with 
some  sort  of  coarse  sacking  for  her  only  dress,  v  Anything  more 
pitiable  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  these  woful  sufferers, 
without  food,   without  fuel,  without  clothing,  without  work, 
almost  without  hope,  but  never  without  patience. 

i^  Yet,  unhappily,  there  is  more  to  be  added.  .  Where  there  was 
no  bread  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  substitute.  The  '*  hunger- 
food/'  used  especially  in  some  of  the  remote  sections,  is  a  com- 
pound which  is  altogether  revolting.  It  is  variously  made  up  of 
wild  arroch,  straw,  leaves,  bark,  ground  acorns,  a  bit  of  potato, 
sometimes  with  a  little  rye  flour  and  sometimes  without  it.  The 
constituents  differ  in  different  places.  Visitors  to  the  famine 
region  have  brought  specimens  of  this  ''  hunger-bread ''  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  it  has  touched  every  heart  that  fellow-men  could 
be  reduced  to  such  extreme  necessity.  The  use  of  such  a  diet 
and  the  scantiness  of  all  food  could  not  fail  to  induce  disease.  In 
some  of  the  famine  provinces  there  has  been  no  typhus,  but  in 
others  it  rages  as  an  epidemic.  In  Tamboff  there  are  only  sporadic 
cases,  while  in  parts  of  Samara  and  Kazan  the  inmates  of  every 
other  house  are  prostrate.  The  Buguluk  district,  where  the  situ- 
ation is  at  the  worst,  has  80,000  inhabitants  and  only  one  doctor. 
In  several  sections  the  death-rate  has  been  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  normal,  and  there  are  localities  where  the  mortality  has 
increased  several  fold. 

Without  considering  the  various  provinces  in  detail,  that  of 
Samara  may  be  taken  as  essentially  typical  of  all.  Samara  is  half 
the  size  of  Prussia.  One  of  its  seven  districts  is  alone  as  large  as 
Holland.  The  total  population  of  the  province  by  the  census  of 
1888  was  2,264,384.  The  official  reports  show  that  1,868,000,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all,  are  in  absolute  destitution  and  wholly  de- 
pendent on  relief.  Of  this  number  only  964,500  are  in  receipt  of 
relief  from  thezemstvos  or  district  councils.    The  reminder. 
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more  than  400,000^  have  no  resource  except  private  charity.  Even 
for  the  sufferers  on  the  lists  of  the  zemstvos  the  aid  is  scanty  and 
insufficient.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  district  of  Samara  who  receive  relief >  the  quantity  in  poods 
of  grain  or  flour  allotted  to  them^  and  the  period  for  which  this 
allowance  is  made: 

JHaiHeU  No.  of  a^OTertn.   Period,  Montlu,     AWncamee. 

Samara llMfiO  6  008,700 

StoYTOpol 68,880  6  148^700 

Buffuluk 188,880  9  1,181.900 

Buffimulan 78,800  7  8M^90O 

Bvgujina 79,850  6  80^900 

.     Ntoholaretk 960,000  10  MSlOOO 

NovoMnisk 904,110  9  UIMOO 

Total 98ifi00  ^5ff7,O0O 

Reduced  to  simple  terms^  this  is  equivalent  to  five  and  a  half 
poods,  or  198  pounds,  per  capita  for  an  average  of  about  eight 
months.  Bat  the  quantity  ordinarily  consumed  per  capita  for 
that  period,  including  children,  is  348  pounds.  The  regular 
ration  for  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  three  pounds  a  day.  The 
allowance,  therefore,  is  but  little  more  than  half  the  requirement, 
and  from  even  that  restricted  allowance  nearly  one-third  of  the 
necessitous  are  altogether  excluded.  In  the  presence  of  this 
overwhelming  destitution  the  zemstvos  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  provide  for  all,  and  any  principle  of  distribution  in- 
volving discrimination  would  have  worked  hardships.  Under  their 
rules  peasants  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five  capable  of 
work,  whether  they  have  work  or  not,  are  excluded.  Children  under 
two  years  of  age  are  likewise  ruled  out.  These  classes  are  saved 
only  by  sharing  with  those  who  are  included.  In  the  Nicholaeevsk 
district  alone  114,000  workers  were  left  without  relief.  The 
zemstvos  seem  to  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  -that  the  peasants 
who  owned  one,  two,  or  three  horses  were  not  destitute,  because 
they  could  realize  on  this  stock.  A  horse  was  reckoned  at  not 
less  than  20  roubles,  and  two  horses  if  sold  at  40  roubles  would 
furnish  ample  support  for  the  winter.  Unfortunately  this  calcu- 
lation, which  was  made  in  fche  early  autumn  as  the  basis  of  the 
regulations,  turned  out  to  be  entirely  fallacious.  Hunger  pressed, 
fodder  was  as  scarce  as  bread ;  money  was  still  more  rare ;  so  that 
peasants  were  compelled  to  let  their  horses  perish  for  lack  of 
provender,  or  to  sell  them  for  two  or  three  roubles,  oftentimes 
for  less,  and  still  more  often  to  slaughter  them  for  the  paltry  value 
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ot  the  hide.  Under  tba  oYorpowering  distress  and  ncceseities  all 
CBlculations  completely  broke  down. 

Indeed,  nothing  more  signally  illuatratea  the  grarity  of  the 
calamity  than  the  terrible  decimation  of  farm  animals,  und  this 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  factors  of  the  problem  for  the  future. 
In  Samara  out  of  1,160,300  horses  euumerated  in  the  early 
autumn,  more  than  G00,000  have  been  killed  or  have  perisliod. 
Out  of  a  total  of  460,000  cattle  only  about  180.000  are  left,  and 
of  the  two  and  a  i^uarter  million  sheep  scarcely  any  remain.  The 
details  of  a  few  villages,  which  have  been  specially  gathered  and 
furnished  to  the  writer  by  an  observer  on  tbe  ground,  will  bring 
this  awful  havoc  still  closer  home.  In  the  village  of  Antonoffica 
only  40  horses  remain  out  of  319  ;  in  Irachoffka.  only  23  out  of 
227  ;  in  Soloffka,  only  20  out  of  240 ;  in  Oillgoffkti,  only  23  out 
of  400  ;  in  I'atrofTka,  out  of  500  families  that  had  horses  in  the 
autumn  only  200  have  any  left ;  and  in  Alenoffka  -SOO  out  of  700 
farmsteads  have  no  horses  for  the  spring  farming.  In  the  province 
of  Saratoff  only  one-third  of  tho  horses  remain,  and  one-eighth  of 
the  cattle.  In  Tamboff  more  than  half  have  been  Bacrifloed. 
Official  reports  state  that  in  Voronezh  100,000  horses  out  of  400,000 
had  perished  up  to  the  first  of  January.  Thus  tho  total  destmo- 
tion  through  all  the  famine  provinces  amounts  to  millions,  and 
years  will  be  required  to  recover  from  the  blow.  Measure  this 
loss,  consider  the  lean  and  haggaM  animals  that  remain,  think 
of  tho  peasants  pinched  and  enfeebled  by  a  long  winter  of  hunger, 
remember  that  even  tho  seed-grain  has  been  consumed  in  many 
oases  under  the  terrible  stress  of  the  hour,  and  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  difiicTrltiea  under  which  the  spring  farming  opens. 

Many  seeking  to  escape  from  these  dread  conditions  have  emi- 
grated even  as  far  as  Tomsk  in  Siberia,  perhaps  never  to  return  ; 
many  have  vrandered  forth  only  to  fall  into  a  wonte  sltnatloa. 
•Some  have  perished  on  tho  road,  some  have  found  their  way  back, 
and  some  have  met  a  more  cruel  fate.  Early  in  the  autnmn  « 
number  of  German  colonists  loft  their  homes  in  Samara  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  better  state  of  afTairs,  and  moved  eastward  into 
Orenburg.  But  they  were  yet  within  the  domain  of  the  famin*!, 
and,  to  make  matters  still  worse,  the  early  winter  overtook  them 
before  provision  could  he  made  for  hoases.  In  this  exigency  they 
were  compelled  to  dig  hole*  in  tbe  caith  for  dwelling  pleu*. 
Disease  and  death  inevitably  foUoved,  and  tbe  iafonnul  of  the 
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writer  rel&ted  Itow  he  bsw  in  some  of  these  caves  seTeuteen  or 
«ighteen  iumatos  with  two  or  three  dead  among  them.  As 
8O0Q  as  iutelligence  of  this  appulliog  aituatiou  reached  St. 
Petersburg  Siatera  of  Mercy  were  hastened  to  the  scene,  but  the 
best  they  can  do  isaimply  to  alienate  the  distress.  It  is  not  to 
be  underetood  that  this  is  a  picture  of  what  exists  everywhere, 
bat  it  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  an  almost  imnieasurablo 
calamity  which  is  full  of  pathos  and  pity. 

y  In  the  presence  of  this  national  disaster  the  Kassian  Govern- 
ment baa  not  been  passive.  >  Without  reviewing  the  administra- 
tivc  system,  it  must  be  said  that  it  has  sought  to  grapple  in 
liberal  measure  with  the  tremendous  problem.  Before  the  first  of 
March  it  had  appropriated  150,000,000  roubles,  or  ♦76,000,000, 
for  this  pui'pose,  and  the  direct  outlay  before  June  can 
hardly  l)e  less  than  200,000,000  roubles.  Besides  this,  taxes  have 
been  remitted,  and  work  has  been  furnished  where  practicable. 
Vast  quantities  of  grain  have  been  bought  and  brought  from  the 
rich  fields  of  tlie  Caucasus,  though,  with  tho  limited  means  of 
communication  and  the  loss  of  horses,  it  has  been  difflenlt  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  regions  remote  from  the  railroads.  Large  public 
works  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  General  Annenkoff  of 
tho  Trans-Oaepiau  railroad,  and  employing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  have  been  undertaken.  'ITie  forests  of  the  imperial 
domain  have  been  opened  to  the  peasants  for  fnel.  The  direct 
appropriations  by  the  Government  to  the  zemstvos  are  nominally 
advances  or  loans,  bnt  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  repaid. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  peasantry  are  already  in  debt.  Even  in 
1888  the  peasants  of  Samara  had  to  borrow  1,050,000  roubles,  and 
the  grasping  Kodaks  or  usurers  multiply  the  burden.  With  this 
load  of  indebtedness,  and  with  the  sweeping  destruction  of  stock, 
it  seems  impossible  to  repay  the  present  advances  of  the  Goveru- 
ment,  and  the  enormous  sum  may  doubtless  be  treated  as  a  gift. 

,/  But,  regarded  for  the  present  nominally  as  a  relief  loan,  it  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  members  of  the  local  communes. 
The  allowance  is  thirty  pounds  of  grain  &  month  per  capita. 
'  This,  as  alreadyseen,  is  less  than  half  the  normal  requirements  of 
healtliy  men  ;  but  small  as  It  is,  when  the  peasant  has  paid  the 
cost  of  milling  and  transport,  bis  thirty  pounds  are  reduced  to 
twenty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  small  as  it  is  in  the  Individnol 
item,  it  becomes  colosssl  in  the  aggregate,  aud  at  the  famine 
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prices  involves  colossal  expenditare.    So  little  suffices  for  the 
Bussian  peasant  that  a  snm  equivalent  to  seventy  cents  will  ens- 
tain  life  for  a  month,  v  But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  a  mil- 
lion lives  for  which  the  government  must  care,  as  in  Samara 
alone,  and  when  this  support  must  be  continued  for  a  period  of 
ten  months,  the  cost  rises  to  seven  millions  of  dollars,  n^  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  Samara,  the  proportion  of  sufferers 
relieved  by  the  zemstvos  is  two-thirds,  leaving  one-third  wholly 
dependent  upon  private  benevolence ;  and,  taking  all  the  famine 
provinces,  even  this  one-third  mounts  up  to  the  millions.     This 
appeal  to  personal  philanthropy  has  brought  out  noble  examples 
of  generosity  and  devotion.   The  proprietary  class  have,  as  a  rale, 
in  this  emergency,  proved  worthy  of  their  position  and  responsi- 
bilities.   There  are  single  families  taking  care  of  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  people.     The  women  especially  have  come  for- 
ward with  a  consecration  and  self-sacrifice  which  commands  ad- 
miration.vlf  it  were  not  invidious  or  indelicate/ many  cases  might 
be  cited  of  ladies  of  gentle  birth  who  have  left  their  homes, 
braved  the  dangers  of  disease,  faced  the  hardships  of  an  unac- 
customed and  trying  life,  and  given  up  weeks  and  months  to  the 
work  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  ministering  to  the  sick.     With 
much  that  has  been  deplorable,  there  have  been  also  in  this  work 
many  exhibitions  of  true  nobility.  '  One  other  thing  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  said.  '  The  Emperor  has  been  published  abroad  as  in- 
different."* It  is  only  just  to  remark  that  this  peculiar  kind  of 
indifference  has  been  manifested  not  merely  in  a  vigorous  direc- 
tion of  the  later  governmental  operations  of  relief,  even  to  the 
summary  dismissal  of  inefficient  agents,  but  in  gifts  from  his 
private  purse,  which,  if  the  belief  of  St.  Petersburg  can  be 
accepted,  amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty  times  all  the  contributions 
of  all  the  world  outside  of  Russia. 

A  word  respecting  the  large  and  generous  contributions  from 
America  may  be  of  interest.  The  dispatch  of  three  ships,  as  thus 
far  known — the  "  Indiana,'*  the  "  Missouri,*'  the  "  Conemaugh," 
and  perhaps  a  fourth — ^laden  with  flour  and  other  breadstuffs,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  in  Russia.  Besides  these  ample  cargoes 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  forwarded.  Inde- 
pendently of  those  which  have  been  sent  througli  private  channels 
and  of  which  there  is  no  account,  the  amount  received  at  the 
present  writing  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand  roubles.  The  spirit  which  prompts  these  liberal  offerings  is 
most  warmly  appreciated  by  the  Russian  Government  and  people. 
The  knowledge  of  it  has  extended  even  to  the  remote  interior, 
\/and  the  name  of  America  is  gratefully  cherished.  Such  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  at  St.  Petersburg  for  faithful  and  efficient 
distribution  through  responsible  and  trustworthy  channels  that 
assurance  may  confidently  be  given  of  the  judicious  and  consci- 
entious application  of  all  the  American  donations  to  the  object  to 
which  they  are  consecrated.  It  seems  clear  that,  including  the 
cargoes,  these  donations  will  aggregate  a  million  roubles  in  value. 
That  is  equivalent  to  supporting  more  than  21,000,000  of  people 
a  day,  or  more  than  700,000  a  month,  aud  the  American  contrib- 
utors may  accept  that  result  as  their  practical  work  o{  humanity. 
V  And,  finally,  what  of  the  future  ?  The  famine  is  a  severe 
temporary  blow  to  Russia,  but  not  irreparable.  In  actual  losses, 
in  increased  prices,  in  direct  and  indirect  consequences,  it  costs 
the  Russian  people  more  than  a  thousand  million  roubles,  v^ With 
their  indebtedness  and  the  devastation  of  their  stock,  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers  in  the  afflicted  provinces  are  plunged  in  a 
condition  from  which,  at  the  best^it  will  take  years  to  recover. 
But  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  with  its  boundless  resources,  has  great 
recuperative  force.  The  chief  thought  now  is  turned  to  the  next 
harvest  in  the  famine  region.  If  it  shall  be  fair,  the  skies  will 
brighten  ;  but  if  there  shall  be  another  failure,  the  clouds  will  set- 
tle down  blacker  than  ever.  The  immediate  problems,  aside 
from  sustaining  life,  are  to  provide  seed  for  the  spring  sowing, 
and  to  make  up  the  loss  of  farm  animals,  vlt  is  difficult  to  judge 
how  far  the  first  has  been  successful,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
second  is  a  work  of  time.  Worn  and  emaciated  with  long  struggle, 
and  stripped  of  their  material,  the  peasants  face  the  requirements 
of  a  new  harvest  year  under  a  load  which  would  crush  almost  any 
other  people.V/  But  their  patience  and  endurance  are  without  limit, 
and  whatever  their  destiny,  they  accept  it  with  a  grim  stoicism. 

Charles  Emobt  Smith. 
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COMMITTEE  OK  KIKES  AKD  MIKIKG. 


The  leading  nations  of  the  commercial  world,  France  ex- 
cepted, refuse  to  use  silver  coin  as  money  of  ultimate  payment. 
Some  of  them,  notably  England,  do  so  in  pursuance  of  law  ;  but 
the  United  States  treats  silver  coin  as  credit  money,  depending 
for  its  value  upon  a  promise  of  redemption  in  gold,  in  violation  of 
law.  The  law  makes  no  discrimination  between  the  coins  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  all  administrations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
since  1873  have  discriminated  against  silver  coin  and  in  favor  of 
gold  coin  in  the  payment  of  national  obligations. 

No  political  party  has  openly  defied  public  opinion  by  a  dec- 
laration that  silver  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  commodity  and  gold 
coin  alone  used  in  the  payment  of  national  obligations.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Democratic  party,  previous  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1884,  uniformly  declared  in  its  national  platforms 
that  silver  was  honest  money  equally  with  gold.  In  1880  the 
platform  of  the  national  Democratic  party  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

'*  We  pledge  onrselveB  anew  to  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  paper,  convertible  into  coin  on  demandL** 

In  1884  the  national  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  con- 
tained more  explicit  language,  as  follows : 

"We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  Ckmsti- 
tntion,  and  a  circulating  medlom  convertible  into  such  money  wiUioat 
loss.** 

After  Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  and  before  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  (on  February  24,  1885)  he  attempted  to  induce  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  suspend  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  under 
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the  Blmtd  act,  aud  alleged,  as  a  reaHon,  that  gold  coin  waa  the 
Etandard,  and  that  a  silror  dollar  was  worth  leas  than  85  oenta. 
He  disregarded  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  on  a  platform  which 
declared  that  Bilver  coin  was  honest  money,  and  that  silver  ub  woU 
as  gold  waa  the  money  of  the  constitution.     He  said  : 

"Stiver  and  silver  certificates  have  displaced  and  are  nowdisplactng 
Kold,  aud  Ibe  sum  of  goM  in  the  Federal  Treaaur;  now  available  for  Lfae 
payment  o(  Che  gold  obligations  of  the  United  SLtiMa  and  for  the  redemption 
ot  the  United  States  notes  called 'grsenbackB,' if  not  already  encroached 
upon,  Is  perUoUBly  near  such  encroach ment."  |Lett«r  to  Hon.  A.  J.  Warner 
ftnd  others.  Members  of  the  Fortj-elghth  Congress.) 

Contempt  for  tha  Democratic  platform  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress could  not  have  been  more  strongly  expreBsed.  There  were 
no  "  gold  obligations  of  the  United  States."  All  such  obliga- 
tions were  then  and  are  now  payable  in  coin  of  either  gold  or 
silver,  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  lie  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  great  debate  in  Congress,  in  1878,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  passage  of  the  Bland  act,  or  of  the  resoln- 
tion  which  followed  as  a  resnlt  of  that  debate.  That  reaolntion, 
after  reciting  the  various  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  subject, 
declared ; 

"  That  all  the  bonds  ot  the  United  Stat««  iseued  or  authorised  to  be  la- 
sued  under  the  said  acta  ot  Congress  hereinbefore  recited  are  payable,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  at  the  option  ot  the  Government  ot  the  Unlt«d  Stales,  in 
silver  doll«ts,  ot  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing  II^H  grains 
each  ot  etand&nl  silver;  and  that  to  restore  to  Its  coinage  such  silver 
coins  as  a  legal  tender  In  payment  of  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  Is 
not  In  violation  ot  the  public  faith,  nor  In  derogation  ot  the  rights  ot  the 
public  creditor."  iCoitg.  Bteord,  Vortj-tUth  Congress,  second  session.  Vol- 
ume 7,  part  1,  page  027.) 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  untiring  iu  his  efforts  to  Btop  the  coinage 
of  silver.  In  Angnst,  1885,  he  instrncted  Mr.  Walker,  our 
Consul- Gen  era!  at  Paris,  to  inform  the  Monetary  Conference, 
then  in  seaaion,  that  the  United  States  was  almost  prepared  to 
discontiune  the  coinage  of  silver.  After  the  receipt  of  this  infor- 
mation the  Conference  entered  into  an  agreement  to  dissolve  the 
Latin  Union.  In  his  messages  to  Congress  in  December,  1885,  and 
188C,  ho  strenuously  urged  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  act  and  the 
utter  demonetization  of  silver. 

During  the  Fiftieth  Congress  the  Senate  amended  the  Bond 
PurchaflingBill,  nsit  wascalled,  which  came  to  it  from  the  Honse, 
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by  adding  thereto  a  provision  requiring  the  purchase  of  enough 
silver,  in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to  be  purchased  under 
the  Bland  act,  to  take  the  place  of  national  bank  notes  retired. 
This  bill  was  smothered  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  through 
the  influence  of  the  Executive. 

The  Convention  in  1888,  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland, 
was,  through  his  influence,  silent  on  the  silver  question.  The 
Bepublican  party  was  then  out  of  power,  and  it  became  its  torn 
to  make  promises,  to  regain  control  of  the  government.  It  de- 
clared that — 

"  The  Republican  party  is  in  fayor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  sUyer  as 
money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  administxaUom  in  its 
efTorts  to  demonetbse  silver.*! 

After  the  election  the  country  was  very  soon  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  gold  association  of  London  and  New  York  was 
doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  corner  of  Fifteenth  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.  But  the  friends  of 
honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  constitution,  re- 
newed their  efforts  to  restore  silver  to  the  place  it  occupied  as  the 
money  of  the  people  previous  to  the  mysterious  and  disastrous 
legislation  of  1873. 

The  Administration  marshalled  its  forces  to  defeat  the  coinage 
of  silver  on  the  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  the  coinage  of 
gold.  It  was  a  drawn  battle  between  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  representatives  of  Lombard  and  Wall  Streets, 
headed  by  the  Republican  Administration,  which  acquired  power 
under  the  promise  to  use  silver  as  money  and  not  as  a  com- 
modity. 

A  compromise  was  flnally  effected.  An  act  was  passed  in 
July,  1890,  requiring  the  purchase  of  four  and  a  half  million 
ounces  of  silver  bullion  per  month  at  the  market  price,  and  the 
issuance  of  legal-tender  treasury  notes  thereon.  This  act  would 
have  been  a  step  towards  free  coinage  if  it  could  have  been  ad- 
ministered according  to  its  manifest  purpose  and  intent.  But  it 
fell  into  unfriendly  hands.  The  act  declares  that  it  is  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the 
two  metals  (gold  and  silver,  not  the  two  coins)  according  to  the 
present  legal  ratio. 

Such  parity  would  make  412>4  grains  of  standard  silver 
worth  one  dollar,  and  25^  grains  of  standard  gold  also  worth  a 
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dollar.  Silver  would  be  worth,  if  anch  parity  were  maintained, 
(1.29^9  |)6r  ounce.  Tho  President  get  tlie  key-note  for  the  de- 
preseiou  of  the  price  of  uilrer  by  assuming  that  silver  is  not 
honest  money.  Ue  declared  in  nnmerons  apeochea  in  his  ctaaf 
paign  "around  the  circle  "that  he  would  exert  alt  Uie  power] 
of  hia  administration  to  make  each  dollar  equal  to  every  other 
dollar.  Ue  did  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  United 
States  had  issued  and  put  in  circulation  about  •500,000,000  of 
silver  coin,  or  its  paper  repreeeutatives,  which  was  not  good 
money,  and  that  there  was  a  law  on  the  statute-book  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  about  t50,000,000  annually  of  the  same  kind 
of  depreciated  money,  but  he  iudoi'sed  the  argument  of  his  gold 
asaociatfs  that  the  silver  dollar  is  a  seventy-cent  dollar. 

I  am  Aware  that  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  the  treas- 
ury notes  iaeneil  under  the  act  of  1890  are  secured  by  bullion  at 
its  market  price,  dollar  for  dollar.  This  is  not  true.  Treasury 
notes  have  no  security  except  the  promise  of  the  Government  lo 
redeem  them  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  United 
States.  The  bullion  purchasi^d  by  the  issuance  of  these  notes  is 
held  in  the  Treasury  for  coinage,  and  when  coined  the  Unit«d 
States  will  make  the  difference  between  the  market  price  at  which 
the  bullion  was  bought  and  its  coinage  value.  The  holder  of  treas- 
ury notes  cannot  demand  bullion  in  exchange  for  or  in  redemp- 
tion of  the  note  he  holds.  By  the  express  language  of  the  law 
it  is  the  right  and  daty  of  the  Government  to  juty  these  notes  ia 
silver  coin,  dollar  for  dollar.  They  are,  in  fact,  representativM  I 
of  so  many  silver  dollars,  unless  the  government  finds  it  coa* 
Tenient  or  profitable  to  pay  them  in  gold. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  moans  to 
Bay  that  the  Oovemment  has  put  in  circulation  between  9400,- 
000,000  and  t500,000,000  of  fraudulent  seventy-cent  dollars,  and  is 
oontinning  to  isane  such  dollars  at  the  rate  of  *50,000,000  a  year  ? 
If  not,  what  does  he  mean,  mid  what  hns  the  Administration  done 
to  remedy  this  evil  and  sustain  the  parity  between  the  two  metals  f 

The  law  provides  a  method  of  advancing  the  price  of  silver  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  its  use.  The  silver  purchased  by  the 
issuance  of  treasury  notes  is  required  to  be  coined  aud  used  for 
tlie  redemption  of  such  notes.  Has  the  President  made  any  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  use  of  silver  by  coining  and  using  it  or  having 
it  i^y  for  use  as  required  by  law  ?    On  the  contrary,  has  he  not 
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ment  to  maintain  tlitit  esaentlal  oonditlon  of  n&tiotuil  flnance  oa  well  fts  ol 
couiuiercinl  prosperity— t, he  parity  in  uee  ot  the  coin  doilara  and  their  paper 
representatives.  The  aaaorance  that  these  powers  would  bo  (reely  and  nn- 
hesitaliiifcly  nsed  has  done  much  to  produce  and  snstala  the  piesent  taV' 
orable  builnees  conditions." 

Was  the  refusal  ol  tho  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approva]  of  the  President,  to  obey  the  law  and  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  treasury  notes  by  the  coinage  of  eilver  treating 
silver  coin  as  money  ?  Wua  it  not  u  miinifeet  violatiou  of  law  ? 
Was  it  not  a  violation  of  the  party  pledge  to  use  both  gold  and 
Bilrer  aa  money  ? 

Franco,  in  1875,  ceased  to  coin  silver,  but  she  did  not  attempt 
to  disparage  tho  silver  which  had  already  been  coined.  On  the 
contrary  she  has  always  kept  her  reserves  of  gold  and  silver 
about  equal  and  paid  her  public  creditors  in  either  gold  or  silver, 
whichever  was  most  beneficial  or  convenient  for  tho  government. 
The  contrast  between  the  administration  of  Franco  in  obeying 
the  law,  and  the  action  of  the  Troaeury  Department  in  disregard- 
ing the  statnbes  of  the  United  States  by  discriminating  against 
silver,  is  most  remarkable. 

The  United  States  contracted  an  enormous  war  debt,  payable 
in  greenbacks.  In  March,  1869,  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  public  debt  was  payable  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  The  act 
of  July  14,  1870,  authorizing  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt 
under  which  all  outstanding  United  States  bonds  were  issued, 
provides  for  their  redemption  in  coin  of  the  standard  value  of 
that  date,  to  wit,  a  dollar  composed  of  25,"o-grains  of  standard 
gold  or  412^  grains  of  standard  silver. 

From  1873  until  the  present  time  every  obligation  of  the 
United  States  has  been  payable  in  silver.  No  Secretary  of  the 
Treosnry  has  exercised  the  option  to  pay  in  silver,  but  in  viola- 
tion of  law  every  Secretary  has  given  the  bondholder  the  option 
to  require  payment  in  gold,  and  finally  tho  present  Secretary, 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  President,  has  made  a  solemn 
promise,  without  the  authority  of  law,  to  issne  bonds  to  redeem 
treasury  notes  wliioh,  by  thu  act  of  1890,  are  redeemable  in 
olver.  The  repudiation  of  silver  by  the  A'lministration,  and 
the  asEttmption  that  it  is  not  good  money  ft.  ■  the  payment  of 
debts,  are,  in  eSect.  a  declaration  that  silver  coin  and  its  repre- 
sentativeB  in  treasury  notes  and  silver  certificates  are  not  good 
mon«y.     It  ia  a  declaration  that   one-half  of  the  money  of  the 
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UniiiHl  StiitoB  in  actual  circulatioiiy  exclusive  of  the  reserreB  in 
tho  'J'reaHury  and  in  national  banks,  is  not  good  money,  bot  is  a 
doprooiatod  and  fraudulent  currency  palmed  off  by  the  Gorem- 
niunt  of  tho  United  States  upon  the  people. 

Wiiithor  does  the  assertion  that  the  silver  dollar  and  its  pftper 
ropn«<mtativo8  are  only  seventy-cent  dollars  lead  ?  More  thmn 
ono-half,  as  before  stated,  of  the  money  in  actual  circnlatioQ  in 
tho  United  States  is  of  this  character  ;  and  under  the  act  of  1890 
$5().<MM),0(K)  more  of  the  same  kind  of  money  is  annually  added  to 
tlio  circulation  of  the  country.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
Hhall  it  bo  repudiated  and  retired,  and  the  actual  circulation  be 
contracted  one-half,  or  shall  it  be  made  good  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation P 

Tho  United  States  cannot  afford  further  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade silver  and  deny  to  it  its  money  function.  The  legislation 
has  gone  too  far.  Silver  bullion  must  be  maintained  at  a  parity 
with  gold  bullion  at  tho  ratio  established  by  law.  Free  coinage 
will  do  this,  and  nothing  short  of  freo  coinage  will  accomplish 
I  the  purpose  ;  for  whenever  the  Government  at  the  mint  discrim- 
inates against  either  of  the  metals,  the  people  will  do  the  same. 
If  silver  is  not  to  bo  restored  to  the  place  it  occupied  previous  to 
1873,  why  did  the  Democratic  party,  while  it  was  out  of  power, 
declare  that  silver  was  honest  money  equally  with  gold  ?  Why 
did  the  Republican  party,  when  it  sought  to  regain  power,  declare 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money, 
and  why  did  it  condemn  the  administration  of  President  Cleve- 
land for  its  efforts  in  demonetizing  silver  ? 

The  value  of  all  articles  desired  by  man,  when  the  quantity  is 
limited,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Until 
the  unfortunate  legislation  of  1873  there  was  an  unlimited  demand 
at  the  mint  for  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  established  by 
law.  That  unlimited  demand,  so  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  still 
remains,  but  the  demand  for  silver  for  coinage  has  been  destroyed 
by  law.  The  market  value  of  both  gold  and  silver  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  mint  price,  because  no  man  would 
sell  either  gold  or  silver  for  a  less  price  than  he  can  obtain  at  the 
mint.  Free  coinage  maintained  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  until  the  right  of  coinage  was 
denied  to  silver.  Who  can  say  that  free  coinage  would  not  now 
hare  a  like  effect  in  restoring  and  maintaining  such  parity  P  Free 
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coinage  would  make  the  demand  for  siker  equal  to  the  demand 
for  gold>  and  the  mint  price  would  determine  the  market  price  as 
it  did  from  the  foundation  of  the  Ooyemment  until  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  reject  silver. 

What  must  be  the  inevitable  result  upon  the  civilized  world  of 
the  single  gold  standard  ?  Eighteen  years  ago  there  were  about 
$7,500^000^000  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  world,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Royal  Oommission  of  England,  was  one  money. 
To-day  all  the  gold  coin  in  the  world  does  not  exceed  $3,700,000,- 
000.  If  the  basis  of  circulation  and  credit  is  conlSned  to  gold 
alone,  the  danger  line  is  already  passed.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  did  there  exist  as  large  a  volume  of  credit  as  we  now 
have,  resting  upon  so  narrow  a  basis. 

Since  silver  was  demonetized  there  have  been  purchased,  and  are 
now  held  as  government  and  bank  reserves,  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  gold  coin,  besides  many  thousands  of  millions  that 
have  been  daily  purchased  to  liquidate  obligations  contracted  to 
be  paid  in  silver  or  paper.  The  United  States  has  purchased 
several  thousand  millions  to  pay  interest  and  maturing  obligations, 
and  now  holds  for  reserves  (for  little  or  none  of  it  is  in  circula- 
tion) nearly  $600,000,000  of  gold.  Germany  has  followed  the 
example  of  the  United  States  in  the  purchase  of  gold.  Egypfc 
and  Italy  have  been  compelled  to  do  the  same.  These  purchases 
were  compelled  by  law,  because  the  right  to  use  silver  was  denied 
by  legislation. 

The  gold  contractionists  are  not  satisfied.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  compel  Austria  (and  she  has  begun  the  deadly  work)  to  buy 
some  $200,000,000  of  gold  to  hold  in  her  treasury  as  a  basis  for 
gold  resumption.  This  will  require  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world.  They  further  threaten  that  England  will 
require  India  to  replace  her  $900,000,000  of  silver  with  gold, 
which  would  require  25  per  cent,  of  the  gold  in  the  world.  The 
gold  advocates  even  contend  that  France  must  ultimately  join  the 
gold  trust  and  dispose  of  her  $650,000,000  of  silver  and  replace 
the  same  with  gold. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nation  or  the  people  who 
succeed  in  this  fierce  competition  in  accumulating  gold  must  pay 
the  highest  price,  which  means  that  they  must  sell  their  labor 
and  their  products  cheapest.  The  competition  in  purchasing 
gold  to  discharge  obligations  payable  in  silver  has  already  reduced 
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the  price  of  farm  products  in  this  country  fully  50  par  oonl.,  and 
if  the  process  which  the  gold  men  advocate  ia  continncd  nntil  Ike 
gold  standard  is  reached  throughout  the  world,  prices  must  fall 
more  than  50  per  cent,  below  their  present  level  The  obliga- 
tions to  pay  money  already  existing  will  require  aacriGocs  such  m 
no  generation  of  men  have  ever  made. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  celebrated  Bpeecb  of 
November  17,  1891,  admitted  that  there  was  not  gold  enough  for 
use  as  money.     lie  said  : 

"  It  ia  now  BgT«ed  on  alt  sidee  tb&t  gnld  alone  fBmtHhe*  too  namm'  a 
basia  apon  which  to  condact  th«  inoiisr  «ftain  of  the  irorld." 

A  more  patent  truth  was  never  uttered.  In  the  faoo  of  this 
admitted  fact  he  proposed  to  treat  the  $500,000,000  of  silvtircotn, 
Biivcr  certificates  and  treasury  notes  as  merely  credit  money  do- 
pending  upon  the  narrow  basis — gold — and  pledged  himself  to 
the  gold  syndicate  that  he  would  not  sell  bonds  and  buy  gold  to 
redeem  treasury  notes  aa  provided  by  the  act  of  1S90,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  use  of  silver  as  money. 

What  more  daring  and  audacious  proposition  could  bo  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  of  gold  and  depress- 
ing the  price  of  property  than  to  sell  bonds  and  buy  gold  to  redeem 
all  the  treasury  notes  which  may  be  issued  under  tlii!  act  of  1890  ? 
Tlie  execution  of  snch  a  project,  if  successful,  would  destroy  the 
reserves  of  gold  of  every  country  in  Europe,  enormously  advanco 
the  price  of  gold,  and  iueroa^  tlie  disjtarity  between  gold  and 
silver  bullion.  Is  not  this  a  strange  way  of  executing  a  Mtatule, 
the  declared  intention  of  which  Is  to  maintain  the  parity  botwisvn 
the  two  metals  ? 

The  advocates  of  gold  express  great  anxiety  to  make  each 
dollar  aa  good  as  every  other  dollar.  Tbie  may  bo  done,  it  ia 
true,  by  a  pramisu  to  redeem  one  dollar  in  anothor  dollar.  Thn 
Govomment  may  promise  to  redeem  its  paper  money  and  its  silver 
money  in  gold  coin.  While  such  a  promise  can  be  mustaiued, 
the  paper  money  and  the  silver  money  are  fm  good  a«  the  gold 
money,  but  the  silver  money  in  such  a  case  is  merely  credit 
money,  depending  upon  the  promise  to  redoom  in  gold  for  ita 
value,  and  is  no  better  than  paper  money. 

The  only  possible  way  to  make  a  silver  dollar  aa  good  as  a 
gold  dollar,  in  the  full  eonso  of  the  ctprei>ion,  U  to  nwton  nlfw 
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to  the  place  it  occupied  previous  to  1873.  Give  it  the  money 
function  ;  treat  it  as  the  money  of  the  constitution ;  open  the 
mints  to  its  free  coinage ;  make  an  unlimited  demand  for  it  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  the  price  so  fixed  at  the  mint  will  be  the  market 
price  of  the  bullion  ;  for  no  one  will  sell  412^  grains  of  silver  for 
less  than  a  dollar  if  he  can  have  it  exchanged  at  the  mint  for  a 
dollar.  This  method  has  been  tried  and  never  failed.  It  is  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  indorsed  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  1880  and  1884,  and  by  the  Bepublican  party  in  1888,  but 
now  repudiated  by  a  Bepublican  administration. 

The  fact  that  the  Executive  Department  has  prevented  the 
use  of  silver  as  money  for  eighteen  years,  by  obstructing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  free-coinage  law  and  by  refusing  to  recognize  silver 
coin  as  money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  national  obligations,  is  a 
warning  which  the  people  cannot  afford  to  disregard.  Is  it  prob- 
able that  the  gold  trust  will  select  different  candidates  in  the 
future  from  those  whom  it  has  selected  in  the  past  ?  Is  it  prob- 
able, so  long  as  the  gold  trust  is  allowed  to  designate  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  that  the  people  will  obtain  relief  from  the 
calamity  of  contraction^  falling  prices^  stagnation  in  business, 
and  hard  times  ? 

Free  coinage  of  silver  is  no  experiment.  It  was  practised 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Oovemment  until  1873.  At  that  time 
there  was  not  too  much  coin  of  gold  and  silver  for  use  as  money. 
There  has  not  been  too  much  of  both  gold  and  silver  produced 
since  that  time  to  supply  the  growing  demands  of  business.  The 
entire  production  of  both  metals  has  not  been  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  There  has  not  been  half 
enough  gold  produced  for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  probability 
of  an  increased  supply  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for 
gold  for  ornaments  and  use  in  the  arts  is  increasing.  The 
amount  of  gold  coin  must  decrease  rather  than  increase.  All 
the  gold  in  the  world  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by  a  very  few 
men.  The  question  for  the  people  to  decide  is.  Shall  the  rule  of 
the  gold  kings  be  perpetual  ? 

Wm.  M.  Stewart. 
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THE  BEHRING  SEA  CONTROVERSY. 


BY  OEK.   B.   F.   BUTLEB  AND  THE  KABQUIS  OF  LOBNE. 


6BN.  B.  F.  BUTLER : 

It  is  not  a  misfortune  that^  in  examining  this  subject  of  dif- 
ference between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^  we  are 
relieved  from  going  into  the  mnsty  learning  which  might  be 
necessary  to  determine  our  national  rights  and  our  title  to  prop- 
erty that  we  claim.  For  all  present  use  those  questions  are  passed 
by. 

All  claims  to  the  lands  and  waters  on  this  continent  hare 
been  obtained  through  the  right  of  discovery  and  occupation. 
Through  these^  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Russia 
came  into  possession  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  terri- 
tory now  called  Alaska,  and  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction,  un- 
questioned, against  all  the  world,  until  she  transferred  her  said 
possessions  and  appertaining  rights  thereto,  to  the  United  States. 
Since  then  and  until  within  the  last  five  years  this  government 
has  exercised  over  said  possessions  jurisdiction  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  had  been  previously  exercised  and  claimed  bj« 
Russia. 

Now,  one  nation  only,  Oreat  Britain,  sets  up  an  adverse  claim, 
insisting  that  her  subjects  under  her  flag  may  appropriate,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  fur-bearing  seals  and  sea  otters,  wbicli 
have  their  homes  on  the  islands  and  shores,  wherever  they  may 
be  found  while  swimming  in  the  sea — not  forbearing  idso  to 
slaughter  them  on  shore.  To  such  action  of  the  Canadian  English 
subjects  our  government  protested  and  took  measures  to  protect 
these  animals  from  being  thus  hunted  to  their  possible  extiiu>» 
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tion  and  to  our  injury.  Whereupon  her  government  enggested 
to  our  government  that  these  opposing  cklmB  of  the  two  nations 
be  Bubmittod  to  arbitrament  to  determine  the  rights  of  each, 
b;  which  both  nations  should  abide  ;  projmsing  that  tiiittl  those 
rights  were  so  established  both  nations  should  cease  hunting 
the  seats,  and  should  send  sliips  to  guard  the  wat«rsin  dispute  from 
all  vessels  viohiting  the  claimed  rights  of  either  party.  They, 
consequoatly,  cntcri'd  into  an  agreement  known  in  diplomacy  as  a 
"modus  Vivendi,"  i.  e..  a  manner  of  conduct  of  subjecta  of  both 
nations  in  that  regard  while  the  conteutiona  were  being  decided, 
BO  that  the  seals  might  not  be  destroyed ;  and  that  modus  hm 
existed  for  one  scaling  seueon.  It  now  appeara  beyond  disputo 
that  nnder  that  modus,  while  United  States  vessels  and  English 
vessels  were  guarding  the  waters,  many  thousand  seals  were 
destroyed,  more  than  were  ever  taken  in  a  single  season  before  ; 
NO  that  so  fur  as  the  seals  were  concerned  the  modus  was  a  mis- 
nomer, being  in  fact  a  modus  exlerminandi.  Our  vessels  seized 
four  of  the  poaching  schooners,  two  nnder  the  American  flag  and 
two  nnder  the  British  Sag,  and  took  them  to  San  Francisco,  and 
had  thorn  condemned  by  thecoiirts.  The  enormous  navy  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  her  pride  and  her  boast,  during  that  year  seized 
two  British  poaching  vessels  and  took  them  into  her  ports,  but 
history  does  not  record  any  other  trouble  that  happened  to  thom, 

The  submission  by  treaty  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
arbitration  is  a  mutual  acknowledgment  as  regards  each  other 
to  the  full  oxtentof  the  rights  claimed  by  each  white  the  arbitra- 
tion is  pending.  And  both  are  bound  not  to  do  anything  to 
disturb  the  claimed  rights  of  either  until  a  decision  is  reached. 

After  delays  in  relation  to  the  details  of  the  arbitration,  of 
which  neither  party  comptaina,  the  treaty  establishing  it  was 
conclnded  in  due  form  by  England,  was  signed  by  President  Ilar- 
rison  and  was  by  him  submittod  to  the  Senate. 

Supposing  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  ttie  President  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  Salisbury,  ask- 
ing that  the  laodug  viveiuH  shoiild  be  continued  daring  the 
pendency  of  the  arbilratton,  and  stating  the  necessity  of  both 
nations  very  early  taking  the  seals  iu  charge,  because  soma 
forty-seven  vessels  had  sailed  from  Canadian  ports  for  the  pnrpoaa4 
of  catching  the  seals  at  an  earlier  iJay  and  in  a  larger  nnmbar  ' 
than  over  before ;    so  that,  in  bis  belief,   there  was  danger  of 
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the  deBtmction  of  tho  Be&le,  ne  the  larger  portion  of  the  catch 
was  of  the  female  seal  in  the  water  on  iU  way  to  oar  islands  and 
shores  to  its  breeding  haunts. 

To  that  note  tho  Bntisb  promier  made  answer,  that  he  did  not 
propose  to  renew  the  modus  vivendi  during  the  time  of  the  arbi- 
tration, because  that  ticne  was  likely  to  cover  the  sealing  season  of 
1893,  and  as  the  Canadian  poachers  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
capital  in  fitting  out  their  vessels,  if  they  failed  to  catch  seals 
enough  to  make  the  enterprise  profitable,  they  would  be  damaged. 
His  Lordship  was  apparently  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  if  the 
arbitration  went  on  long  enough ,  all  the  seals  might  be  destroyed, 
and  that  when  the  arbitrators  found  in  favor  of  the  United  fjtatcs 
there  would  be  no  property  on  which  the  award  could  operato,  and 
so  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  arbitration  would  be  throtrn 
away.  ' 

Let  ns  illustrate  his  Lordship's  proposition.  It  mavi  per- 
haps, he  well  done  in  this  way  :  A  had  a  fine  aid  profiublo 
piece  of  timber  land,  inherited  from  hia  ancestors,  to  which  no- 
body bad  made  any  claim  within  the  memory  of  man.  Suddenly 
his  neighbor  B  claims  the  right  to  cut  the  wood  and  timber  off 
that  land,  and  makes  that  claim  in  the  form  of  chopping  it  down 
and  taking  it  away.  A  tries  to  stop  him  in  thi»  unneighborly 
work  of  devastation.  B,  asserting  his  rights,  Bays,  "  I  will  sab- 
mit  onr  respective  rights  to  this  projierty  to  arbitration,"  B 
being  a  litigions  fellow.  A,  not  wanting  a  lawsuit,  says, 
"Agreed;  let  us  arbitrate,  but  in  the  meantime  let  a>  *o 
arrange  it  that  nobody  shall  cut  any  of  the  trees  daring  tlto 
arbitratiou."  While  the  formalities  of  making  out  the  form  of 
arbitrament  are  going  on,  both  mntually  agree  to  help  watdi  the 
woodchoppers  so  that  the  trees  may  be  spared.  The  arbitradoD 
lieing  concluded  upon,  A  says  to  B :  "  f^et  ns  continue  to  watch 
the  woodchoppers  until  the  award  is  made."  "  Oh,  no  I"  uys 
B,  "  my  woo<ichoi)perB  have  put  themselves  to  grvat  orpenao  in 
providing  tho  tools  with  which  to  cut  down  the  timtwr,  and 
teams  to  haul  it  away,  and  they  will  lose  their  inveetaient  of 
capital  if  they  do  not  go  on  cutting  and  taking  the  timber.  There- 
fore. I  am  going  to  aid  them  all  I  can  in  their  operations." 

What  would  be  said  of  such  a  tranaactlon  in  ordinary  lifa  and 
snch  oondnct  between  man  and  man  7 

But  Lord  Salisbury's  proposition  doca  not  stop  there  btul. 
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tie  Buys :  "Let  my  choppers  go  on  and  cut  &U  the  wood  they 
can  ;  you  fiud  out  the  nuinoa  of  those  who  du  it,  if  you  cua,  and 
tuke  the  bond  of  each  of  ihein,  so  that  ibey  may  pay  the  damage." 
Kow,  theu,  if  such  action  was  taken  by  B  against  A,  and  he 
ahonltt  go  to  hia  fiiends  and  say,  "  What  ought  to  be  done  to  a 
man  who  has  treated  me  like  that  ?"  would  not  the  reply  of  his 
friends  be,  '■  If  he  does  not  apologize  for  his  iusoltiugpropoeitiou, 
and  behave  himself,  whip  him  like  a  dog,  if  you  can  ;  whether 
you  can  or  not,  it  is  duo  to  your  manhood  and  self-respect  to 
try  ?"    Would  not  the  jnst  judgment  of  all  men  sanction  sneh  a 

Leaving  our  illustrattoa  and  returning  to  the  case  under  con- 
ai deration  : 

What  President  Harrison  did  do  was,  to  reply  to  Lord  Salia- 
bury,  in  proper  phrase,  that  he  should  maintain  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  his  country  and  her  national  rights  by  protecting  those 
and  her  property  with  all  the  resources  within  his  power. 
Nothing  more. 

For  that  he  has  been  severely  and  wantonly  criticised  by  all 
the  anglophobists  and  anglophilists  in  the  country.  Their 
cry  is;  "Such  lauguage  will  bring  on  a  war  with  England. 
Would  he  have  a  war  for  a  few  seals  ?"  No,  nor  many,  nor  (or 
almost  any  amount  of  money  that  could  be  named,  but  we  should 
have  a  war,  if  our  wrongs  can  be  rectified  in  no  other  way,  for  oue 
aeal  or  for  one  dollar,  if  the  attempt  is  to  force  it  from  the 
United  States  by  insult,  contumely,  and  disregard  of  our  honor 
and  high  place  among  the  nations  of  tho  earth.  And  the  united 
press  of  England  added  to  these  cries  the  aspersions  on  our  Presi- 
dent that  be  was  compelled  to  this  proposition,  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  onr  country,  by  his  desire  to  be  re-elected  to  his 
high  office,  and  that  he  acted  upon  that  ignoble  and  selfish  motive 
only.  Such  acousations  as  to  the  motives  of  our  highest  oflScer 
and  of  our  ruler  in  foreign  affairs  are  a  gross,  national  insult  of 
the  vilest  sort,  and  are  indeed  more  provocative  of  war  than  could 
he  the  loss  of  the  hirgest  sum  of  money.  This  is  not  the  firat  ] 
time  we  have  suffered  such  insults  from  Great  Britain,  and  that 
in  the  person  of  her  high  officer ;  it  was  duly  resented  then,  as  I 
hope  may  ever  be  the  case. 

Because  of  similar  accusations  made  by  Mr.  West,  the  British 
Minister,  in  a  private  (ptf*r.  Ilial-  PreHiJcnt  Cleveland  was  actuated 
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by  such  political  motives  in  some  of  bis  official  acts,  wbicb  letter 
was  publisbed  by  the  recipient  without  the  knowledge  of  Minister 
West,  President  Gleyeland,  deeming  it  a  British  insult,  made 
representations  of  the  matter  to  the  British  Government  and 
asked  that  West  be  recalled,  and  that  Government  advised  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  send  him  home.  This  the  President  did, 
^'  without  standing  on  the  order  of  his  going/' 

Before  going  farther,  let  me  declare  my  opinion  and  most  firm 
belief  that  a  war  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  im- 
possible, because  England  could  not  be  well  provoked  by  anything 
that  our  sense  of  justice,  our  honor  as  a  nation,  and  the  high 
position  we  hold,  would  permit  us  to  do,  or  allow  to  be  done, 
towards  any  nation. 

Let  OS  see  what  is  England's  condition  as  regards  a  war  with 
u&  I  admit  she  has  a  large  and  powerful  navy  on  which  she 
relies  to  threaten  us  with  the  piratical  warfare  of  bombarding  our 
cities,  destroying  our  property,  and  murdering  our  women  and 
children.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  threatens  to  carry  on  a 
war  in  that  way  except  against  barbarians. 

England  knows  that  she  could  not  land  men  on  this  continent 
who  could  stay  here  seven  days.  She  did  manage  in  the  War  of 
1812  to  land  a  flying  party  near  Baltimore,  which  marched  to 
Washington  and  destroyed  our  public  ouildings. 

During  all  the  wars  of  Europe,  even  under  Napoleon,  wherein 
quite  all  its  capitals  were  occupied  by  invading  armies,  no  such 
act  of  vandalism  was  done,  and  as  soon  as  the  English  had  done 
it  in  our  case  the  incendiaries  fled  to  their  ships.  Even  Moscow 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  Bussians  themselves  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  and  affording  him  the  additional  pres- 
tige that  he  would  gain  by  occupying  it  as  his  winter  quarters. 

OrecU  Britain  is  not  a  warlike  people.  She  never  had  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers  from  her  own  islands  between 
the  four  seas  on  any  battlefield,  and  those  were  at  Waterloo, 
while  we  had  in  our  late  war  more  than  that  number  to  starve  or 
die  of  wounds  or  sickness  in  a  single  prison.  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  England  will  ever  forget  that  at  the  close  of  our  war  we 
disbanded  quite  two  millions  of  soldiers,  and  that  half  a  million 
of  them  are  yet  alive  to  take  a  hand  in  any  war  in  which  the 
honor  of  our  country  is  assailed  by  Great  Britain  ?  I  have  said, 
and  perhaps  may  be  criticised  for  it,  that  she  is  not  a  warlike 
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uation.     Her  goverameDt  is   continually  makiog  war  on   small 
nations  and  hiring  someone  else  to  do  the  fighting. 

If  there  is  anything  on  which  England  can  pride  herself  for 
prowess  in  war  it  is  her  navy.  But  alie  cannot  forget  that,  until 
almost  witbio  this  generation,  that  navy  conld  only  be  supplied 
with  sailors  sufficient  to  man  it  by  dragging  them  fropi  their 
homes  by  pj'eas  gangs.  The  Msrqais  of  Salisbury  seema  to  have 
faith  in  bonds  in  settling  difficulties  between  England  and  this 
country.  Be  it  so.  England  has  given  this  country  bonds  in 
nntold  millions  that  she  will  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  be- 
havior. The  first  gun  fired  io  the  Behring  Soa  by  one  of  her  war 
voasels  against  one  of  our  war  vesaeU  would  be  war,  as  much  as 
the  first  gun  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  or  as  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. War  abrogates  all  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce.  War 
permits  the  confiscation  of  all  property  of  one  belligerent  found  on 
the  shores  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  Every  debt,  de- 
mand, certificate  of  stocfc,  due  from  an  American  would  beat  once 
forfeited  and  confiscated.  Every  rood  of  our  land  owned  by  English 
syndicates  or  subjects  would  bo  lost  to  her.  It  would  seem  as  tf  ■ 
wo  could  find  the  means  to  carry  on  the  war  by  selling  her  prop-  ] 
erty  in  open  market,  and  nsing  the  proceeds  ;  and  when  we  hear  ■ 
the  shells  from  her  fleet,  if  we  should  do  so,  breaking  the  plate 
glass  in  Broadway,  we  should  be  comfortably  remembering  that  a 
great  deal  of  It  belongs  to  Euglidb  people. 

Stopping  the  export  of  cotton  for  three  mouths  would  starve 
Uancbester  and  its  workmen,  and  be  of  advantage  to  us,  as  cot- 
ton  is  very  low  in  price  and  we  could  use  it. 

Let  aa  look  at  some  other  foreign  complications  which  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  England  in  case  of  war  with  us.  Russia 
still  has  her  eye  on  Constantinople,  and  might  think  it  a  good 
time,  when  England  was  thus  crippled,  to  carry  out  her  dream  of 
empire  so  long  and  steadily  maintained  by  her  Czars,  She  might 
bo  deterred  from  entering  on  her  purpose  lest  she  should  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe.  But  India  lies  at  Itussin's  very  door  with 
every  road  opening  into  it,  and  the  poasossion  of  her  wheat  fielda 
would  give  her  command  of  the  sustenance  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, at  a  time  when  the  superabundance  of  corn  and  wheat 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Rod  Bivor  of  the  North  and  the  fields  of 
Manitoba,  which  now  fill  fifteen  thousand  freight  cars  yearly, 
and  which  pass  over  the  Canadian  niilways,  would  bo  bloi^ked  by 
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the  Americaii  foroea.     England,  iadt:cd,  would  not  doubt  that 
upon  land  we  are  her  euporiors. 

lu  a  war  by  sea  she  mnet  suffer  far  more  tlisn  we.  Hho 
has  flubstautially  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world,  ruckonlng 
what  she  roblieJ  from  us  during  the  War  of  the  RebelUoa  by  the 
aid  of  the  rebel  crniserB  which  she  sent  from  Iter  porta,  and  for  the 
doing  of  which  she  humbly  expressed  her  regrets  iu  the  motet 
formal  manner  in  the  treaty  at  Washington  ua  a  preliminary  to 
be  allowed  to  treat  with  us,  as  follows : 

"And  whereas  Her  Britannic  Majesty  haa  autfaorlced  her  hlgb  eoiumla- 
sioners  and  pleiiipot«uti&rii«  to  express,  ia  a  trlendl;  iptrit,  the  rrgret  tell 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  tor  tbe  escape,  under  whatever  cfrcuni- 
stancea,  of  the  "  Alabama '"  and  other  Teasels  from  British  ports,  and  (or  the 
depredations  committed  by  those  vessels: 

"Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjoal  all  complaiiits  and  cli^ms  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Our  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  (for  we  did  not  agree  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  England  pressed  us  toa«Ioptat  tlio 
beginning  of  our  Civil  War  and  which  put  privatemng  under  tbe 
ban  of  international  law)  would  Ewarm  out  of  every  port,  and  sweep 
her  commerce  from  the  ocean.  One  thing  is  certain  :  If  our 
ships  are  not  as  heavy  as  hera,  thuy  are  swifter  and  lighter  heeled, 
which  her  commercial  marine  would  find  out  to  its  cost. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  conceive  that  we 
can  ever  have  a  war  with  England  ;  and  because,  also,  we  altoll 
never  demand  anything  of  her  but  what  wo  believe  to  bo  right, 
nor  submit  to  anything  from  her  which  we  bulievv  to  bo 
wrong. 

Much  criticism  has  been  expended  upon  President  Uarriscn 
because  of  the  honest,  manly,  firm,  and  unBinching  declaration 
that  uo  interference  with  our  rights  would  bo  permitted  while  our 
case  was  being  tried.  This  was  called  "Jingoism,"  and  it  wu 
said  that  it  was  only  done  by  him  for  selfish  political  purpoM*. 
The  change  of  a  single  word  in  all  that  makes  It  high  praise.  It 
was  manfully  done  for  the  ;i(ifj7i^;  purpose  to  maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country.  And  it  has  suoceeded,  as  in  Uie  his- 
tory of  our  diploumcy  such  manful  presentation  of  our  rigbta  luu 
idwaya  doue.  Lot  us  recall  to  the  mind  of  tlits  generation  that 
when  we  have  had  great  men  for  Presidents,  our  rights  have  always 
been  thus  presented  to  every  nation  which  tuu  nodcrtAkon  ItiboflLe 
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as  by  neglect,  or  through  adroit  diplomacy  to  poetpone  &  fulfil- 
ment of  treaty  engagemeats. 

Let  lis  call  to  mind  the  Frencti  Spoliation  claims,  which  had 
been  recognized  by  France  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  before 
Bhe  would  uiake  a  treaty  to  pay  them,  whereby  those  of  onr  citi- 
zena  who  had  been  despoiled  by  her  continuoaa  neglect  went 
donn  to  their  graves  in  poverty  and  dtetrees.  By  treaty  the 
French  nation  had  promised  to  pay  the  money  in  yearly  instal- 
ments, but  neglected  to  answer  the  draft  of  President  Jackson's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  presented  on  the  33d  of  March, 
1834,  to  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  who  declared  that  no 
money  had  been  appropriated  for  the  American  indemnity,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  paid. 

What  said  President  Jackson,  without  further  diplomacy,  in  hia 
message  to  Congress  on  this  state  of  affairs  ?  He  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  which  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  He  said  :  "It  is 
a  principle  of  international  law  that  when  one  nation  refuses  to 
pay  a  jiist  debt,  the  aggrieved  nation  may  '  seize  on  the  prop- 
erty'  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  defaulting  nation.  If, 
therefore,  France  does  not  pay  the  money  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Chambers,  the  United  States  ought  to  delay  no  longer  to  take 
by  force  what  it  can  not  get  by  negotiation."  Nay,  more. 
"  Since  France,"  said  the  President,  "in  violation  of  the  pledges 
given  through  ber  minister  here,  has  delayed  her  final  action  so 
long  that  her  decision  will  not  probably  be  known  in  time  to  be 
communicated  to  this  Congress,  I  recommend  that  a  law  be 
passed  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property  in  case  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  the  French  Chambers." 

How  was  this  received  by  the  Frttnch  newspapers  ? 
"With  one  voice,  the  French  newspapers,  miniaterial,  opposi- 
tion, and  neutral,  denounced  the  me-ssage  as  an  insult  to  France, 
so  gross  that  it  would  be  infamy  not  to  resent  it." 

The  French  Minister  at  Wsishington  was  recalled,  and  onr 
Minister  at  Paris,  Mr.  Livingston,  was  informed  that  his  pass- 
ports were  at  his  disposal.  The  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Living- 
ston to  demand  hia  passports  and  come  home  if  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  then  in  session,  did  not  appropriate  the  money.  Con- 
gress did  not  sustain  President  Jackson.  There  were  cowards 
[i  Congreaa  at  that  day,  cspcciallv  in  the  Senate,  as  there  have 
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beeu  siuco.  On  theHUi  of  Jauuary  ibe  Senate  resolvod,  without 
one  dissenting  vote  :  "  That  it  is  inexpedient,  al  present,  to  adopt 
any  legislative  measureB  iu  regard  to  tlie  etate  of  affalra  betwwu 
tiie  United  Statea  and  Frunce." 

Similar  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  UouBe,  bat  their 
passage  was  prevented  oul;  b&canse  of  technical  objectiona.  TbU 
action  of  (jongrese  encouraged  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  so  U>at 
it  passed  a  bill  appropriating  the  money  to  pay  the  iustalDK-nts 
due,  but  added  u  condition  which  forbade  the  niinistry  to  pay  the 
iuatalment  until  the  President  bad  apologized  for  the  language 
which  he  bad  used  theretofore,  and  the  minister  drew  up  a  (onn 
of  apology  for  Jackson  to  sign.  Our  Congreea  adjourned  without 
giving  the  President  any  money  to  protect  tbo  honor  of  the 
country.  The  President  demanded  of  the  French  Goveniinent 
its  filial  determination ;  and  if  the  instalments  were  not  p«id 
the  charge  d'affaires  was  to  close  the  office  of  the  legation. 

After  the  answer  was  received,  France  prepared  its  army  and 
a  navy  to  act  against  the  United  States.  Jackson  eenl  his 
message  to  Congress,  iu  which  he  said  ;  "  If  tlii«  array  of  mili- 
tary force  be  really  designed  to  affect  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  now 
pending  between  the  two  nations,  then  indeed  would  it  be  di»< 
honorable  to  pause  a  moment  on  the  alternative  which  sucli  • 
state  of  affairs  should  present  to  us.  Come  what  may,  the  ex- 
planation which  Franco  demands  can  never  he  accorded  ;  and  do 
armament  however  powerful  and  imposing  at  a  distance  or  on 
our  coast,  will,  [  trust,  deter  ub  from  discharging  the  high  duties 
we  owe  to  our  constitutents,  to  our  national  character,  and  to  the 
world." 

After  this  message  the  people  rallied  around  Jackson.  They 
had  stood  by  him  from  tbo  tinit.  Ho  was  only  deserted  by  the 
sneaks  and  the  politicians.  We  had  one  statesmau — and  he  be- 
came a  President  of  the  United  States — in  the  Uouse  of  Bepre- 
sentativos  ;  and  he  made  a  speech  which  carried  that  House  in 
support  of  the  honor  of  the  cation.  "Sir."  exclaimed  Mi. 
Adams,  "  this  treaty  has  been  ratified  on  both  sides  of  the  ooean  ; 
it  has  received  the  sign  manual  of  tlie  Sovereign  of  Fnuioe, 
through  bis  Imperial  Majeoty's  principal  Minister  of  State;  it 
has  been  ratitlQd  by  the  Ssdato  of  this  republic  ;  it  has  been 
•anctioued  by  Almighty  Ood  ;  and  still  we  are  told  in  n  voloo 
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poteatiul,  in  the  other  wing  of  this  Capitol,  that  the  arrogaoce 
of  Fmuce— nay,  air,  not  of  France,  but  of  her  Ohiimber  of  Depu- 
tios — the  InBDlence  of  the  French  CbamberB,  muat  bo  subuiiHed 
to,  and  we  miiBt  oomo  down  to  the  lower  degradation  of  re- 
openiug  negotiations  to  attain  that  which  has  already  been 
acknowledged  to  be  our  due.  Sir,  ia  this  a  specimen  of  your 
boasted  chivalry  ?  Is  this  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that 
iioroic  valor  which  has  eo  often  led  our  army  ou  to  glory  and 
immortality  ?  Reopen  negotiations,  air,  with  France  ?  Do  it, 
and  soon  you  will  find  your  flag  insulted,  dishonored,  and  trodden 
io  the  dust  by  the  pigmy  States  of  Asia  and  Africa — by  the  very 
banditti  of  the  earth." 

From  France  came  a  proposition  three  weeks  later.  Tlie 
President  informed  Congiess  that  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain had  offered  ita  mediation,  and  that  he  had  accepted  its  offer. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  noti&ed  the  mediating  power  that  "  the 
apology  demanded  by  Prance  was  totally  out  of  the  question."  On 
May  10  he  sent  the  following  communicatiou  to  the  Capitol  : 
"Information  haa  been  received  at  thcTreasary  Department  that 
the  four  instalments  under  our  treaty  with  France  have  been 
vaid  to  the  of/eiits  of  the  United  Stales,"  And  when  this  was 
done  Jackson  was  applauded  with  the  same  unanimity  as  that 
with  which  he  had  been  attacked  for  his  conduct  in  the  French 
affair.  This  is  one  specimen  of  American  "Jingoism.  It  lias 
alwaye  been  saeee»»ful. 

We  may  be  replied  to  by  some  gentlemen  who  wear  whiskers 
of  a  particular  pattern  timt  this  demand  was  not  ou  England  ; 
that  the  country  oppoBe<l  to  us  was  France. 

Let  me  give  another  instance.  During  our  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, in  the  summer  of  1863,  when  the  English  shipyards  were 
building  armed  vessels,  and  the  English  Government  allowing  them 
to  escape  from  their  ports,  to  destroy  onr  commerce  and  bum  our 
whaling  fleet  in  the  far-off  oceans,  this  Government  remonstrated 
with  England  on  snch  conduct  for  more  than  two  years  as  a  breach 
of  neutrality  and  as  wilfully  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemy.  Our  miniater  was  instructed  to  present  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage this  unfriend linoss  and  injustice  to  ns.  Meanwhile  two 
ironclad  rams  were  being  built  at  the  Laird  shipyards,  under 
pretence  that  one  was  for  Egypt  and  the  other  for  Franco,  But 
it  was  known  to  our  government  that  thiy  were  intended  to  come 
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on  to  our  coast  to  destroy  our  blockading  fleet,  or  to  raise  the  siege 
of  CliarlestoQ.  If  that  were  done  the  Euglish  blockade  rauncre 
would  carry  on  British  trade  at  a  profit,  juet  as  the  Ctnadimn 
poachers  cau  now  steal  seuls  at  u  profit. 

At  last,  after  our  minister  had  exhausted  all  power  of  reaaoti' 
ing  and  remoustmnce  with  Lord  John  RuBsell,  the  Britiah 
premier,  to  have  these  rams  interdicted  by  Britain  from  leaving 
the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Adams  hud  reported  that  he  could 
do  nothing  to  have  these  rums  kept  in  England,  it  van  currently 
reported  here  that  at  a  cabinet  consultation  Proaident  Linoolii 
took  his  pencil  and  wrote  on  a  visiting  card  directed  to  Mr. 
Adams:  "Tell  Lord  John  Russell  that  another  'Alabama 'is 
war."  On  September  5,  1863,  although  Mr.  Adam«  had  never 
before  even  hinted  anything  about  the  acts  of  England  being 
war,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Seward's  despatch  of  July  11,  18133, 
Mr.  Adams  says  to  Lord  John  Russell,  after  calling  his  lordship's 
attention  to  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  by  these  rame  so  e<(c«p- 
ing:  "It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  to  Your  Lordship  that 
this  is  war."  Three  days  afterwards  he  received  the  following 
despatch :  "  Lord  Russell  presents  hta  compliments  to  Mr.  Adams, 
and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  that  instructions  have  been  is- 
sued which  will  prevent  the  departure  of  the  two  iron-clad  Teswk 
from  Liverpool."    So  no  more  "  Alabamas." 

Manly  diplomacy  once  more  succeeds,  and  against  England, 
too,  when  she  was  stronger  and  we  were  weaker  than  either  will 
ever  happen  to  be  again.  It  destroyed  her  favorite  project  of 
sweeping  our  commerce  from  the  seas  by  means  of  rebel  prirateen 
Hailing  from  her  ports,  which  she  had  schemwl  for  since  May, 
1661,  when  she  had  offered  to  Jeff.  Davis  to  adopt  the  treaty  of 
Paris.  She  urged  our  Oovernitiont  also  to  accept  this  measure, 
which  forbade  privateering,  pledging  to  Davis  that  it  shonld  not 
apply  to  his  rebel  privateers,  concealing  from  our  GovemmuDt 
and  its  diplomatic  corps  that  she  was  in  diplomatic  correspondcnoo 
with  the  rebel  chief  aj  a  belligerent,  before  we  had  ackoowliidged 
STicli  belligerency. 

It  has  been  difRcuIt  to  deal  in  this  pajierwith  the  status  nf  the 
Bchring  Sua  controversy,  bccuuso,  m  I  hare  boon  writing,  the 
two  governments  were  acting  upon  it  by  telegraph.  Ouo  day  war 
seomed  to  threaten,  and  almost  the  next  the  treaty  vai  to  bo 
ratified.    On  one  day  ICnrI  Salisbury  is  in  an  aggreMive  attitude; 
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he  receives  the  bold  prescDtation  of  our  uUimatam  ;  he  replies  to  it 
ut  first  adreraely  and  de&antly,  and,  to  speak  plainly,  iBaultingiy, 
because  he  proposes  to  change  tlie  negotiation  on  our  part  to  one 
with  Canadian  seal  poacliera  to  get  their  bonds  to  pay  tiie  damages 
for  which  we  hold  England  responsible.  The  Piesident's  answer  to 
that,  is  to  reiterate  his  nltimatum  that  the  modus  vivmdi  must 
be  ntaintaiaed  during  the  arbitration,  or  we  will  defend  and  pro- 
tect onrselves  at  all  hazards  and  with  all  our  resources.  The  next 
day  the  Earl  iSaiisbury  sends  a  note  receding  from  his  position, 
which  he  discloses  to  Parliament  and  receives  cheers  for  so  doing. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  once,  ua  well  they  might  have 
done  before,  ratified  the  treaty  unanimously,  and  the  arbitration 
18  to  go  on,  the  seals  are  to  be  guarded  by  both  nations,  and  the 
Canadian  seal  poachers  are  to  be  arrested,  and  all  things  are  to 
remain  in  sdtlu  quo  until  the  award  of  the  arbitrators.  The  views 
of  our  contentions  change  as  suddenly  aa  the  scenes  of  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  not,  however,  with  any  of  their  beanty. 

The  treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration  ought  to  have 
been  ruti&ed  because  our  government  had  agreed  so  to  do. 
Nations  aa  well  as  individuals  should  fully  and  thoroughly  carry 
out  every  contract,  however  informally  concluded.  I  have  not 
said  and  do  not  say,  because  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  arbitration 
shonid  have  ever  been  originally  agreed  upon. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  we  bare  had  an  arbitration 
with  Great  Britain  we  have  got  the  worst  of  it.  Space  will  only 
allow  me  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of  this  fact.  In  the  matter 
of  our  "  national  losses  "  because  of  the  misconduct  of  England 
in  onr  Civil  War  an  arbitrament  established  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  held  at  Geneva.  When  we  presented  onr  case  before 
the  arbitrators,  England  rofased  to  go  on  with  the  hearing  nntil 
we  would  abandon  all  our  claims  to  national  losses  (such  as  hav- 
ing our  commerce  destroyed,  our  war  prolonged,  and  its  expenses 
largely  iooreased),  and  demanded  that  they  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  consideration  of  that  tribunal,  and  that  the  United  States 
confine  it£  case  to  claims  of  ite  private  citizens  for  injuries  done 
to  them,  and  w«  were  not  allowed  to  present  even  our  claim  for 
the  sinking  of  the  public  warship  "  Hatteras"  by  the  pirate  "Ala- 
bama," for  whose  escape  from  England,  under  whatever  circum- 
Btancea,  England  had  expressed  her  regret,  as  we  have  seen.  Onr 
government  was  weak  enough  to  agree  to  withdraw  oar  national 
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claims,  "and  present  only  the  losaee  enffered  by  onr  citizons"  « 
national  loeses.  It  is  true  the  ttrbitralion  g&\e  ub  aome  fifteen 
and  a  half  millions  without  interest  for  all  that  this  nation 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  England  dnriug  the  war.  Who  got  the 
worst  of  it  by  this  arbitration  ? 

There  was  another  urbitration  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington.  England  made  claims  against  us  for  the  value  of 
the  6ah  onr  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coaat  had  caoght,  certain 
mackerel  swimming  in  the  sea  within  three  miles  of  the  Canadian 
shores.  We  agreed  to  arbitrate  that  claim  with  England,  to  be 
submitted  to  three  men,  one  appointed  by  us,  one  by  EngtaocI, 
and  one  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  else  appointed  by  somo 
foreign  power,  tbe  award  of  whom,  that  is,  all  three  agreeing  to  ttfM 
was  to  be  binding  on  the  parties.  England  chose  a  very  able  g 
tiemnn  from  Canada ;  we  appointed  a  gentleman  from  Massachii- 
setta,  a  country  lawyer  who  had  probably  never  seen  a  mackerel 
until  it  was  boiled ;  and  England  proposed  the  name  of  Del 
Fosse,  who  represented  Belgium  here.  Bnt  Mr.  Fish  would  not 
agree  to  him  because  Belgium  was  Gubstantially  only  a  province 
of  England.  Whereupon  the  appointment  had  to  bo  nubmitted 
to  the  representative  of  Austria  at  Ixindon.  and  he  very  promptly 
nominate<I  Del  Fosse.  The  arbitrators  met,  the  case  wa«  heard  ; 
Del  Fosse  and  the  Canadian  arbitrator  beingn  majority  awanlod 
the  sum  of  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  somotbing 
like  one-third  of  all  that  had  been  awarded  na  by  the  Geneva  tribunal 
for  all  the  losses  we  had  suffered  through  tbe  misoondnet  of  Eng- 
land dnrinfT  the  war.  And  althotigh  the  award  was  not  agroMl 
to  or  aigned  by  our  arbitrator,  through  the  performances  of  onr 
Secretary  of  State  nnder  •lohnaon  this  money  was  paid  for  a  few 
fish  swimming  in  the  sea  in  the  northern  waters  of  Canada,  the 
right  to  catch  which  wo  had  enjoyed  aa  Colonists ;  and  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783  these  rights  were  secured  to  ua  by  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  by  the  manly  courage  of  John  AdMiu,  who  do- 
clared  that  he  wonld  allow  the  war  to  go  on  rather  than  sur- 
render the  right,  which  waa  clearly  oars,  to  fish  In  the  seas. 

Now,  by  this  arbitration,  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators  of  our 
rights  in  the  Bchring  Sea  arc  t-y  bo  chosen  hy  England  and  oth«r 
Enropcnn  powers  (sbo  haa  been  careful  this  time),  and  the  treaty 
provides  that  the  award  of  the  majoritr  is  to  he  binding.  The 
English  newapapere  are  early  iu  diaooiimng  as  to  whom  the  Earo* 
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of  arbitixtofs)  wiD  wppmXj  lad  aer  ^oB^suxjfie  vxm^dwi 
Ensbnd  k  n^BL    I  j^rtt  wf  ia  ika.   ^Sr  w  jk^c    Awi  I 
f <M«  OBf  tliat  tike  aAimdoa  «a^as  i^c  x»  ksv^  bees  Bad& 
The  arbilnaeu  w  prDpoaed  sjEogfaBi. 

Bu  F.  BmxB. 


THB  MABQCIS  or  lilBSB: 

A  8TEAY6E  Xofth  kml,  a  weird  Xortk  nier  if  thai  41iAiti 
rq^Dy  that  part  of  the  Faeife  calkid  the  Befaring  Sea,  on  the 
AflMrican  tide ;  aanin  hod  rinig  iato  Tait  pbteaox  and  cones, 
and   forrowed   for  the  |ia—gy    <rf   ftieami,  great  even  when 
meamred  bj  the  wide  acale  <rf  America ;  a  giant  limit  of  the 
mountain  chaine  that  wall  off  the  Pacific  along  afl  iti  Eastern 
dde^  saTe  in  the  low-lying  centre  part  near  Panama,  and  here,  in 
the  far  north,  iRoken  away  into  hondredii  of  ulands,  large  and 
small,  from  the  great  breakwater  of  TancoaTer,  to  the  lonely 
rock  inhabited  only  by  poiBns  and  galls.    Wide  as  is  the  Archi- 
pelago along  the  British  Cdombian  shore,  it  still  sows  the  Alaskan 
water  with  all  imaginable  shapes  in  a  still  formidable  mnltitade 
of  isles,  and  then  threads  away  into  the  long  string  which  shows 
that  in  other  days  a  chain  of  hills  ran  ont  towards  Asia.    Now 
only  the  broken  fragments  show  like  a  mined  and  snbmerged 
rampart,  and  in  front  of  them  is  a  mighty  force — a  deep  trench 
in  the  ocean  flow,  as  though  it  had  been  dag  to  make  nnscaleable 
the  rocky  walls  of  the  primeral  rain.  It  is  these  far-away  retreats 
which  are  the  best  lored  by  hanted  seals,  about  whom  so  much  is 
now  written.  If  we  coald  only  persuade  American  and  British 
ladies  to  let  these  seals  hare  a  modus  virendiy  or  chance  of  life,  for 
a  few  years,  how  grateful  they  would  be;  but  as  this  involves  the 
baying  of  no  new  seal  jackets  for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  what 
hope  is  there  for  them?  Yes;  if  President  and  Prime  Minister  are 
now  discussing  with  earnestness  how  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
the  seals,  it  is  a  case  again  of  "  cherchez  lafemme  ; ''  for  the  pur- 
suit  of  these  seals  is  a  profitable  business,  and  nobody  likes  to 
drop  it. 

The  company  which  has  the  sole  right  of  killing  seals  on  land 
has  its  men  ever  ready  to  watch  them  as  they  land,  and  to  out 
off  their  retreat  to  the  sea  as  they  are  comfortably  dosing  on  the 
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rocks,  and  drive  them  inland  to  the  slaughter  ground,  where  tbej 
cltib  them  to  death. 

The  ao-called  "pelajee,"  or  ocean  hunter,  intercepts  the  amis 
on  their  way  to  the  islands,  and  in  fog  and  w<-t  kills  them  In 
the  water.  Dreary-looking  places  the  breeding  grounds  arc, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  tree  to  be  seen  on  thcso  rocky  masses 
lifted  out  of  the  gray  sea.  A  white  fog  constantly  broods  around 
them,  and  the  air  ia  so  moist  that  iu  the  winter,  when  there  is  any 
frost,  each  rock  face  on  a  hillside  is  seamed  like  a  comb  with  icicles. 
This  dampness  produces  the  only  beauty  in  their  coloring,  for  the 
grass  is  often  long  and  very  greerL  The  Indians  are  an  ngly 
race,  but  have  skill  in  fishing,  and  have  long  ago  learned  the  valoe 
of  furs,  and  the  use  of  guns  and  nets. 

Que  of  the  ablest  of  American  statesmen  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked to  an  Eugliah  friend:  "Sir,  whenever  tho  British  gov- 
ernment  has  had  any  difference  with  foreign  countries,  it  has  been 
observed  that  opinion  here  at  Washington  ia  on  the  British  side. 
Yes,  sir,  we  are  always  with  you,  except,  curioaaly enough,  ia  the 
event  of  iMiy  dispute  between  ourselves  and  you  1 "  It  may  be 
doubted,  in  the  matter  of  the  Behring  Sea  contention,  whether 
even  this  exception  holds  good-  There  can  he  very  little  doubt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  believe,  and,  we  may 
add,  every  distinguished  lawyer  in  the  United  States  backs  the 
opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  warrant  for  the  barring  of  the  open 
eea,  and  for  the  exclusive  power  of  fishing  or  of  hunting  therein. 

When  Russia  made  over  to  the  American  govenim<.^nt  lirr 
territory  opposite  Siberia,  Uncle  Sam  made  an  investment  whiph 
n  Scotsman  would  have  called  "  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke."  Sorae- 
thing  was  bought  with  something  else  inside  of  it,  and  that  was 
about  all  that  was  accnrately  known  of  the  transaction. 

To  be  sure  there  were  maps,  with  a  bewildering  tiumbor  of 
islands  and  "shadowy  promontories"  marked  upon  them,  and  it 
was  also  obvious  that  these  studded  a  sea  giving  aocesa  to  that 
mysterious  Arctic  Ocean,  whioh  each  nation  in  turn  hums  to 
enter  with  a  view  of  reaching  tho  North  Pole.  But  it  was  not,  it 
ia  belieTod,  with  a  view  to  tho  exclusive  posscsaion  of  the  high- 
way to  that  magnetic  attraction  that  tho  United  StatM  inT0*t4Kl 
its  dollars.  Information  was  rather  vague  sa  to  the  region  pur- 
chased. It  was  painted  to  tho  imagination  as  roost  intcreGting. 
Its  fogs  were  very  clearly  doacribod,  anil  it  WM  known  to  hare  a 
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fair  amount  of  winter,  snow,  and  frost,  although  these  advantages 
failed  when  compared  with  the  rival  attractions  in  the  same  line 
enjoyed  by  New  England.  But  volcanoes  formed  an  entirely  novel 
acquisition  for  Uncle  Sam.  He  had  never  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  a  real  live  mountain  before.  He,  therefore,  now  put  several 
into  his  pocket,  with  a  sensation  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  had  at 
last  led  to  something  real.  Then  there  were  glaciers  also,  and 
this  rather  roused  the  spirit  of  local  protection  among  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  Wenham  ice.  But  it  was  agreed  that, 
although  the  purchase  of  so  much  waste  land  and  water,  peopled 
only  by  a  few  Indians  and  a  selection  of  Bussian  half-breeds, 
would  not  return  any  dividends,  the  acquisition  was  interesting. 
And  it  has,  at  all  events,  produced  one  of  those  small  but  irritat- 
ing contentions  which  will  always  arise  where  commercial  com- 
panies employ  their  fishermen  or  hunters  in  the  chase. 

Scientific  interest  as  well  as  commercial  gain  has  stimulated 
the  attention  paid  to  the  hunting  in  the  North  Pacific — ^for  the 
sea  otter,  the  sea  lion,  and  the  fur  seal  are  creatures  only  found 
to-day  in  large  numbers  in  these  regions. 

On  the  Atlantic  there  has  been  for  many  years  so  indiscrimi- 
nate and  imprudent  a  slaughter  of  walrus,  seal,  and  salmon,  as 
well  as  of  other  fish,  that  all  hope  of  re-stocking  the  walrus  and  seal 
haunts  near  the  coasts  has  disappeared  ;  and  the  efforts  of  scien- 
tists are  busily  occupied  with  attempts  to  re-stock  the  rivers  with 
salmon  and  even  the  sea  banks  with  valuable  sea  fish. 

It  is  probably  this  fact  which  has  led  American  scientists  to 
lay  in  some  instances  an  undue  stress  on  the  chances  that  the  fnr 
seal  maybe  exterminated.  Certainly  the  fur  seals  have  disap- 
peared from  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  they 
were  formerly  to  be  found  in  abundance.  In  the  Southern  Pacific 
there  was  no  '^  catch  '^  of  seals  taken  at  sea.  They  were  slaugli- 
tered  only  on  the  islands  and  shores  where  they  formed  their 
'^  rookeries.^'  It  was  the  slaughter  made  in  these  places,  where 
they  were  comparatively  helpless,  that  caused  them  to  disappear. 
The  experience  of  the  South  will  certainly  be  repeated  in  the 
North  were  the  same  tactics  to  be  employed.  Indeed,  the 
ease  with  which  the  animals  can  be  taken  on  land  has  induced 
Bussians  and  Americans  to  endeavor  to  monopolize  the  profits  by 
allowing  the  seals  to  be  caught  on  the  islands  only.  The  fishing 
proper  has  been  done  by  schooners,  the  number  of  which  has  only 
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this  year  reached  fifty,  in  which  the  seal  is  pursued  in  the  open  sea, 
that  is,  more  than  three  miles  from  shore  when  off  the  American 
coasts.  It  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  destruction  used  on  this 
limited  scale  are  wholly  insufficient  to  work  much  damage  to  the 
herds  on  their  way  to  the  islands.  Once  on  the  islands  and  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  preservation  or  destruction  of  the 
herds  depends  solely  on  the  regulations  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can Company,  the  lessee  of  the  islands  from  the  Government,  con- 
ducts its  operations. 

It  is  nataral  that,  with  the  lessons  of  destruction  of  life  seen  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  the  scientists  should  be  inclined  to  support  the 
interested  representations  of  tlie  monopolists  connected  with  the 
American  Company  in  deprecating  any  chase  of  the  seal  at  sea. 
But  it  will  be  apparent  that,  whereas  on  the  Atlantic  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction  have  been  used  for  generations,  the  ma- 
chinery for  fishing  and  for  the  chase  is  so  feeble  on  the  Pacific 
side  that  this  fear  is  groundless  and  cannot  apply  to  the  case. 

It  is  the  interest  and  desire  of  all  parties  haVing,  or  likely  to 
have,  a  share  in  valuable  animal  life  to  preserve  it  according  to 
the  light  of  scientific  knowledge, — ^foi*,  as  the  farmer  says,  the 
amount  of  '^  cropping  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil.'' 

Dr.  Dawson,  who,  with  Sir  George  Baden  Powell,  examined 
the  Behring  Sea,  and  all  the  fishermen  who  could  give  pertinent 
evidence,  declare  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  present  sealer 
outfit  is  not  sufficient  to  hurt  the  herds  for  another  year,  at  all 
events.  They  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  much  trouble 
and  much  travel,  and  Dr.  Dawson's  testimony  is  evidence  that 
will  be  held  in  respect  by  all  American  scientists. 

But  what  was  not  expected  has  happened  in  that  the  fisheries 
turn  out  to  be  likely  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  most 
hopeful  imagined.  The  codfish  appear  to  be  the  same  as  our 
old  friends  of  the  Atlantic  ;  although  the  salmon  are  all  widely 
different  in  look  from  their  Atlantic  cousin,  and,  as  most  people 
think,  very  inferior  in  flavor.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no 
inferiority  in  the  cod,  and  the  banks  on  which  they  are  found 
are  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  those  around  Newfoundland.  They 
may  be  larger,  for  they  are  not  yet  fully  surveyed,  but  it  is  oom- 
pnted  that  there  are  100,000  square  miles  of  fishing  ground. 

Of  coarse,  if  the  sea  were  not  an  open  sea,  all  this  ood  flthery 
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might  also  be  giyen  off  to  some  one  company  with  monopoly 
rights.  Nobody  doubts  that  seals  landing  on  islands  or  mainland 
shores,  or  swimming  in  water  within  the  three-mile  limit  of 
the  coast,  are  the  property  of  the  landowners,  but  away  at  sea 
there  can  be  no  more  property  in  them  than  in  the  salmon 
which  come  regularly  to  certain  rivers  and  then  become  land- 
owners' property,  but  are  anybody's  game  when  on  their  way  to 
the  rivers  and  out  at  sea.  This  has  been  on  other  occasions  in- 
sisted on  by  American  jurists. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  the  United  States,  in  1822  wrote:  "  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  Bussian  (Imperial)  Government  extend  to  an  ex- 
clusive territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude  on  the  Asiatic  coast  to  the  latitude  of  51  north  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  American  continent,  and  they  assume  the 
right  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishing  of  all  other 
nations  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  whole  of  the 
coast.     The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these-  claims/^ 

A  little  later  Mr.  Adams  again  said  :  ''The  right  of  navigation 
and  of  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  even  upon  the  Asiatic  coast 
north  of  latitude  45  degrees,  can  as  little  be  interdicted  to  the 
United  States  as  that  of  trafiSc  with  the  natives. of  North 
America.''  President  Angell,  a  great  American  authority,  says: 
''  On  what  grounds,  and  after  what  modern  precedent,  we  (the 
United  States)  could  set  up  a  claim  to  hold  this  great  sea,  with 
its  wide  approaches,  as  a  '  mare  clausum,'  it  is  not  easy  to  see." 
Again  he  says  :  ''Our  government  has  never  formally  set  up 
the  claim  that  it  is  a  closed  sea.  Governor  Boutwell  in  1872  said  : 
'  I  do  not  see  that  the  United  States  could  have  the  jurisdiction 
or  power  to  drive  off  parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  un- 
less they  made  such  attempt  within  a  marine  league  of  the 
shore.*"  He  rightly  concludes  in  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
the  seals:  "It  cannot  be  difficult  to  make  some  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  this  question."  Professor  Geffcken,  of  Germany, 
a  most  able  and  impartial  critic,  takes  precisely  the  same  view. 
\  ■  British  seamen  in  the  last  century  hunted  and  fished  in  Behring 
Sea.  The  right  was  insisted  on  by  Great  Britain  in  the  con- 
vention made  with  Bussia  in  1825  in  connection  with  matters 
affecting  this  very  sea.  The  first  article  declared  :  "  It  is  agreed 
that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
not  be  troubled  or  molested  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  called  the 
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Pacific  Ocean^  either  in  navigating  the  same,  iu  fishing  therein, 
or  in  landing  at  sach  parts  of  the  coast  as  shall  not  hare  been 
already  occupied/'  Oreat  Britain  always  declared  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  embraced  Behring  Sea,  and  that  Bussia  could  not  close  it. 
And  in  1887,  an  American  Government  official,  in  contending 
that  the  seizure  by  Russia  of  an  American  vessel  was  illegal,  notes 
that  '^  the  Bussian  code  of  prize  law  of  1869  limits  the  jurisdic- 
tional waters  of  Bussia  to  three  miles  from  the  shore.'' 
V  Neither  Britain  nor  any  other  maritime  nation  could  have 
recognized  any  monopoly  in  any  sea  beyond  the  three-mile  limit. 
The  Bussian  company's  monopoly  could  only  extend  to  the  land 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  that  was  quite  sufficiently 
valuable,  specially  as  to  the  seal-fur  trade,  to  make  the  highest 
in  Bussia,  whether  by  rank  or  fortune,  eager  to  become  share- 
holders in  so  lucrative  an  enterprise.  In  early  days,  too,  the  com- 
petition there  was  not  keen,  and  the  mere  absence  of  fishing  and 
sealing  vessels  cannot,  of  course,  be  held  to  imply  that  they  came 
not  because  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so.  They  came  not,  because 
they  knew  not  of  the  value  of  the  harvest  they  might  gather.  The 
way  was  long  to  the  field,  and  there  were  no  ready  markets  at 
hand. 

Wide  salt  water  has  always  been  open  to  all  keels,  and  no 
imaginary  claims  of  exclusion,  derived  from  half  barbarous  times, 
can  invalidate  this  world-wide  freedom,  which  it  is  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  all  maritime  nations  to  enjoy. 

Likewise  good  regulations  as  to  close  times  should  be  mutually 
arranged,  so  that  the  supply  of  fish  or  sea  animals  be  not  ex- 
hausted. Now  it  is  absolutely  denied  on  the  strongest  evidence 
that  any  *'  rookery"  or  seal  colony  has  ever  been  destroyed,  de- 
pleted, or  even  injured,  by  the  killing  of  seals  at  sea  only, 
whereas  it  is  proved  that  the  heavy  slaughter  on  the  land  where 
the  seals  congregate  has  caused  the  seals  to  vanish  from  several 
places  where  they  formerly  were  to  be  found  in  thousands.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  moderate  use  of  both  methods  of 
hunting  is  what  ought  to  be  enforced.  Just  as  the  oyster  supply 
dredged  up  by  the  fishermen  is  regulated  at  the  ancient  British 
Burgh  of  Whitstable  by  the  state  of  the  market,  so  ought  inter- 
national arrangements  to  be  made  to  check  any  over-heavy  draft 
on  the  vitality  of  the  seal  herds,  as  observed  from  year  to  year. 

During  last  year  eye-witnesses  of  the  highest  character  hare 
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declared  that  the  eeahi  are  abundant^  and  that  there  is  no  neoes- 
sity  that  a  fair  number  should  not  be  taken,  both  from  the  islands 
and  from  the  ocean.  The  arbitration  of  this  year  will  enable  the 
goyemments  concerned  to  make  regulations  for  future  years, 
which  shall  put  each  neighbor  on  the  Pacific  in  a  position  to  use 
wisely  and  with  a  view  to  future  profit  the  annual  migration  of 
the  seal  herds. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  only  debatable  point  which 
delayed  the  ratification  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  very  small  one,  and  refers  only  to  the  single  season's 
hunting  by  no  great  number  of  vessels.  While  men  of  indubitable 
probity  declare  that  this  cannot  injure  a  property,  the  value  of 
which  consists  chiefly  in  a  right,  which  cannot  be  assailed,  to  catch 
the  seals  on  shore,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  have  any  further  delay 
in  concluding  the  reference  to  arbitration.  This  arbitration  will 
decide  the  more  important  matter  of  the  right  of  a  maritime  power 
to  close  any  portion  of  the  ocean  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 
Some  complaints  of  delay  have  arisen  on  both  sides,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  British  have  expedited  the  correspondence  as  far 
as  practicable,  and  it  is,  indeed,  only  natural  that  both  sides 
should  desire  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  cannot  be  said  to 
involve  the  permanent  national  interests  of  either  party.  The 
United  States  believes  that  it  purchased  certain  rights  from  the 
Russians.  These  are  only  in  part  questioned  by  those  who  fully 
admit  all  rights  as  to  land  ownership,  but  object  only  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  which  not  only  the  British,  but  all  other  mari- 
time people,  claim  as  common  property,  namely,  the  right  to 
hunt  at  will  over  the  unenclosed  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ocean  itsell 

When  the  arbitration  has  done  its  work  the  seal-fishing  in- 
dustry must  be  protected  by  a  sensible  close  time,  giving  the 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  each  the  power  to  use 
and  not  to  abuse  the  advantages  given  by  the  northern  migration 
of  the  fur  seal.'/ It  is  incompatible  with  any  international  comity 
that  one  power  alone  can  patrol  the  open  sea.  Other  nations — 
Bussia,  France,  Germany,  or  any  that  may  be  named — ^have  a 
right  to  the  navigation  of  these  waters,  and  it  is  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  powers  having  harbors  in  the  more  immediate 
neighborhood  that  provision  should  be  mutually  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  species,  not  by  the  dragging  in  of  ancient 
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alleged  Bussian  exclusive  privileges,  but  by  the  sensible  delimita- 
tion of  seasons  for  huntings  based  on  scientific  investigation, 
which  shall  be  impartial  and  founded  on  painstaking  observation 
and  practical  experience.  1/The  fair  solution  of  this  matter  is  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  already  agreed  on,  so  that 
compensation  shall  be  given  for  any  property  taken  in  contrariety 
to  the  ultimate  award  of  the  arbitrators  on  either  side,  and  the 
future  determination  to  avoid  that  waste  which  would  injure 
alike  the  subjects  of  the  London  and  the  Washington  governments. 

LOBNE. 


PARTY  GOVERNMENT  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 

BY   GOLDWIIC   SMITH,    D.  C.  L. 


A  STRAKGER  visiting  Washington  at  this  time  is  told,  and  would 
soon  learn  for  himself,  that  there  is  little  thought  or  prospect  in 
Congress  of  national  legislation  during  the  present  session.  The 
soul  of  the  legislature  is  absorbed  by  the  coming  party  fight  for 
the  Presidency.  The  two  parties  lie  watching  each  other's  move- 
ments like  two  hostile  armies,  manoeuveringeach  of  them  for  any 
coigne  of  vantage,  and  looking  out  anxiously  for  opportunities  of 
discrediting  its  rival.  Of  the  national  interest  every  one 
admits  that  there  is  liHle  care.  Even  such  questions  as  that  of 
commercial  relations  with  Canada,  which  involve  no  party  issue, 
are  at  a  standstill,  because  the  joint  action  for  which  they  call  is 
impossible,  neither  of  the  parties  being  able  to  trust  the  good 
faith  of  the  other.  The  constitution  has  been  practically  sus- 
pended by  the  party  machines,  and  the  party  machines  are  at  a 
dead-lock.  It  is  doubly  a  dead-lock,  because  the  House  being 
in  the  hands  of  one  party  and  the  Senate  in  those  of  the  other, 
what  one  branch  of  the  legislature  passes  the  other  is  sure,  on 
party  grounds,  to  reject.  Thanks  to  a  strong  intervention  of 
national  good  sense  outside  Congress,  finding  its  organs  in  the 
press,  the  country  appears  to  havercome  safe  through  the  crisis  of 
the  Silver  Bill,  and  to  have  escaped  those  well-known  results  of  a 
decayed  and  depreciated  currency,  an  experience  of  which  led 
Tom  Paine,  no  strait-laced  economist,  seriously  to  propose  that 
the  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment  should  be 
death. 

But  it  is  on  party  spirit  probably  that  the  main  responsibility 
rests  for  the  existence  of  the  peril,  and  for  any  loss  or  inconveni- 
ence that  it  may  already  have  brought  on  industry  and  trade. 
The  silver  men  and  the  silver  States  had  an  intelligible  motive  of 
their  own,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  of  men  so  shrewd  as  the  mem- 
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berg  of  the  American  legislature  many  were  the  victims  of  the 
silver  fallacy.  Most,  we  are  told  and  may  well  believe,  were 
simply  yielding  to  an  apparent  party  exigency  in  voting  with  the 
silver  States.  The  Executive  is  almost  as  completely  paralyzed 
as  the  legislature.  It  can  hardly  move  in  any  direction  for  fear 
of  estranging  from  the  party  some  sectional  or  local  vote.  Even 
in  the  diplomatic  field,  where  if  anywhere  patriotism  ought  to 
prevail  over  party,  the  Executive,  while  it  is  struggling  against  a 
foreign  power  for  the  rights  of  the  country,  is  embarrassed  in  its 
action  by  party  opposition  and  traduced  before  its  foreign  adver- 
saries and  the  world  at  large  by  party  animosity.  At  a  crisis 
which  seems  to  threaten  war  experts  declare  th^t  the  country 
is  defenceless,  and  if  you  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
United  States  are  without  a  navy,  that  their  coasts  lie  exposed 
to  assault  and  their  wealthy  cities  to  devastation,  while  a  sum 
larger  than  the  entire  military  expenditure  of  first-rate  war 
powers  is  spent  in  army  pensions,  the  answer  is  that  ships  of  war 
cannot  turn  the  party  scale  by  their  votes.  Amidst  the  dis- 
tractions and  fiuctuations  of  party  anything  like  u  steady  and 
farsighted  policy  in  external  affairs  becomes  almost  impossible. 
The  treatment  of  the  Canadian  question,  for  instance,  is  a  history 
of  vacillation  and  irresolution,  of  policies  adopted  in  the  national 
interest,  and  vetoed  by  some  local  or  personal  interest  which 
party  courts  or  fears.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
question  may  remain  unsolved,  and  that  a  power  antagonistic  to 
the  American  Republic  may  thus  be  allowed  to  form  itself  under 
the  auspices  of  European  Toryism  in  the  north  of  this  Continent, 
though  by  that  result  a  stain  would  be  brought  on  American 
statesmanship  deeper  even  than  that  which  was  brought  on  it  by 
its  failure  to  solve  the  question  of  slavery,  since  the  question  of 
slavery  was  not  certainly  capable  of  satisfactory  solution,  whereas 
the  Canadian  question  certainly  is.  A  railway  company  which 
derives  a  great  part  of  its  earnings  from  trade  carried  on  within 
American  territory,  from  American  connections  and  from  privi- 
leges enjoyed  under  American  jurisdiction  over  its  American 
competitors,  is  allowed  with  impunity  to  make  itself  an  engine  of 
estrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  of  Tory 
designs  against  American  institutions,  1[>ecause  party  demands  the 
support  of  certain  localities  or  commercial  circles  which  prefer 
their  own  interest  to  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  country. 
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A  distinguished  member  of  the  Bepublican  party  has  been 

heard  to  say  that  he  was  i^ainst  the  admission  of  Canada  into 

the  Union  because  ho  believed  she  would  ^^vote  Democratic/'  He 

might  as  well  have  said  that  she  would  vote  Gnelph  or  Ghibelin. 

But  the  avowal  proved  that  in  his  breast,  and  probably  not  in  his 

breast  alone,  party  had  triumphed  over  national  aspiration,  and 

over  the  plain  dictates  of  American  statesmanship,  of  which  the 

highest  objects  must  be  the  unity,  independence,  and  security  of 

this  continent. 

Not   to  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone  come  these 

loud  warnings.  Disclosures  in  Oanada  have  revealed  and 
and  are  still  revealing  the  political  condition  to  which  the  same 
system  has  brought  us  there.  By  nature  no  people  are  worthier 
than  the  yeomen,  merchants,  and  artisans  of  Canada ;  nor  could 
there  have  been  a  more  promising  basis  for  free  institutions  than 
their  character  affords.  Their  social  and  commercial  morality  is 
still  grand,  though  it  can  hardly  remain  forever  unaffected  by 
the  example  of  immorality  in  the  government.  Confederation 
brought  with  it  a  vast  extension  of  the  party  system,  and  all  that 
it  draws  in  its  train.  The  result,  as  we  see,  is  a  domination  of 
knavery  and  corruption.  The  machine  has  been  worked  unspar- 
ingly and  by  first-rate  hands.  One  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
merry  sayings  was  that  the  best  cabinet  would  be  one  con- 
sisting of  twelve  mediocrities,  each  of  whom  you  could,  if  you 
liked,  put  in  the  penitentiary.  He  made,  as  we  see,  and  Canada 
finds  to  her  sorrow,  progress  towards  the  realization  of  his  ideal. 
The  natural  effects  have  been  produced  upon  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Direct  bribery  prevails  to  a  lamentable  ex- 
tent, and  has  been  largely  employed  by  the  government  in  the 
recent  elections.  Government  candidates  hold  out,  with  the 
coarsest  effrontery,  promises  of  jobs  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
those  promises  they  prevail.  Conviction  of  public  theft  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  a  political  disqualification.  A  member  branded 
with  it  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  returns  to  his 
constituents,  avows  his  act,  pleads  that  he  is  no  worse  than  the 
rest,  and  is  re-elected.  A  member  of  the  Cabinet,  about  whose 
guilt  there  is  no  moral  doubt,  receives  not  only  a  whitewashing 
but  an  ovation.  If  Mr.  Mercier  had  not  opposed  the  Dominion 
Government  in  an  election  there  would  have  been  no  inquiry  into 
his  malversations,  and,  as  it  was,  his  overthrow  was  probably  due 
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not  more  to  his  being  corrupt  than  to  his  having  lost  the  means 
of  corruption.  His  censor  and  assailants  were  at  the  same  time 
practising  corruption  on  the  largest  scale.    All  this  is  party. 

But  the  grand  example  is  England.  Let  those  who  believe  in 
party  government  as  the  best  of  all  systems^  or  as  our  inevitable 
destiny  to  the  end  of  political  time^  look  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  classical  land  of  party  and  see  what  it  is  doing  there. 

Whether  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  be  good  or  not,  nobody  can 
doubt  that  it  is  a  measure  of  tremendous  import.  If  it  led  to 
separation,  as  probably  it  would,  and  as  Mr.  Parnell  manifestly 
intended  that  it  should,  the  ultimate  result  would  be  either  the 
fall  of  the  British  power,  or  the  re-conquest  of  Ireland,  and  a 
fresh  cycle  of  woes  ;  its  immediate  consequence  would  be  the  de- 
livery of  Ireland  to  the  priests  and  the  overthrow  of  national 
education.  It  apparently  involves  a  dishonorable  desertion  of  the 
Irish  Protestants,  who  are  stretching  out  their  hands  to  England 
in  protest  A  more  momentous  step  it  would  be  impossible  for 
British  statesmen  to  take.  Yet  party  is  willing  to  take  it  for  the 
sake  of  ousting  hated  opponents  and  regaining  power.  Bright 
truly  said  that  there  wore  not  among  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers, 
outside  of  the  Irish  section,  twenty  men  who  approved  his  bill. 
The  rest  were  voting  for  party,  and  at  the  bidding  of  its  caucus, 
a  few  months  before,  they  had  been  Unionists  supporting  a 
Coercion  Act  more  stringent  than  those  which  they  afterwards 
denounced  as  tyranny,  applauding  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
of  scores  of  his  followers,  and  cheering  when  he  was  branded  as 
a  conspirator  wading  through  dismemberment  to  rapine.  Such 
they  had  been,  and  so  they  had  continued  to  act  till  the  result  of 
a  general  election  made  it  clear  that  without  the  Parnellite  vote 
their  party  could  not  regain  power.  Not  only  their  views  of 
policy  but  their  views  of  history  were  changed  when  party  gave 
the  word,  and  Pitt's  great  achievement,  the  Union,  lauded  by 
them  before  as  equal  in  beneficence  to  his  fiscal  reforms,  suddenly 
became  an  injury,  while  admiration  was  transferred  from  its 
author  to  the  patriots  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Even  British  respect  for 
law  was  thrown  aside ;  agrarian  outrage  was  palliated  if  not 
encouraged,  and  a  peasantry  highly  excitable,  and  very  blood- 
thirsty when  excited,  was  exhorted  to  remember  scenes  of  blood. 

Party  it  is  which  is  ready  and  eager  to  throw  the  United 
Kingdom  into  the  smelting  pot,  to  cover  its  past  with  dishonor. 
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and  expose  it  to  mortal  peril  in  the  future^  for  the  sake  of  a  vic- 
tory over  rivals  and  restoration  to  power.  Home  Bale,  with  the 
manifest  possibility  of  dismemberment  or  civil  war  in  its  train,  is 
the  price  ofFered  for  the  Irish  vote.  Even  the  aid  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, as  the  American  Fenians  proved  themselves  to  be,  is  not 
disdained  by  party  maddened  with  the  strife  for  power.  Little 
canse  have  British  statesmen  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
fishers  for  that  same  vote  in  the  political  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

But  of  the  price  which  party  in  England  offers  for  return  to 
ofiSce  Home  Bale  is  now  but  one  item.  It  offers  church  dis-estab- 
lishment,  though  its  leader  has  been,  throughout  his  life,  of 
all  upholders  of  church  establishment  the  most  eminent,  and  the 
one  who  defended  it  on  the  highest  ground  of  principle.  It  offers 
measures  of  economic  change,  socialistic  in  their  tendency,  of  in- 
definite extent,  and  holds  out  to  the  proletariat  a  hope  of  some- 
thing like  legislative  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich. 
When  an  arch  wire-puller  like  Mr.  Schnadhorst  calls  a  conven- 
tion of  agricultural  laborers,  appeals  to  their  discontent,  stirs  up 
theirclass  feeling  against  the  landowner,  and  promises  them  in 
effect  a  redivision  of  the  land,  can  it  be  supposed  that  his  real 
object  is  economical  justice  ?  His  real  object,  manifestly,  is  to 
gain  for  his  party  the  agricultural  laborer's  vote.  If  he  can  do 
this,  he  is  ready  to  set  rural  society  in  a  fiame.  The  other  party 
understands  his  move,  and  feebly  attempts  to  outflank  him  by 
holding  an  agricultural  convention  of  its  own.  On  all  sides,  men 
who  have  hitherto  posed  as  sound  economists  and  political  philoso- 
phers, now  carried  away  by  the  frenzy  of  the  strife,  are  dangling  be- 
fore an  enfranchised  proletariat  hopes  of  a  redistribution  of  wealth 
by  socialistic  legislation,  which  they  must  know  to  be  deceptive, 
and,  if  entertained  by  the  masses,  pregnant  with  the  danger  of  social 
war.     Party  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

Sweeping  measures  of  political  change  are  tendered  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  object.  The  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
abolished  or  reduced  to  impotence,  while  no  constitutional 
check  or  balance  in  the  nature  of  a  Senate  is  proposed  in  its  room. 
The  last  limitations  of  the  franchise  are  to  be  swept  away.  Any 
minor  safeguards  which  wealth  or  intelligence  still  retain  in  the 
electoral  field  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  Septennial  Act  is  to  be 
repealed.    Parliaments  are  to  be  made  triennial  or  perhaps  annual. 
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and  thus  the  House  of  Commons^  in  which  now  whatever  is  left 
of  authority  resides,  and  which  is  practically  not  only  the  legis- 
lature but  the  government  of  the  country,  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  slave  and  organ  of  the  popular  will.  This  result  has  indeed 
been  to  a  great  extent  brought  about  already  by  the  operation  of 
the  local  caucus  for  elections  introduced  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, but  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  would  complete  the 
work.  There  would  thenceforth  be  no  authority  but  that  of  tlie 
local  caucus,  or  of  the  collective  local  caucuses  under  a  general 
organization  managed  by  some  national  boss  like  Mr.  Sclinadhorst. 
The  last  bid  of  party  for  power,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most 
desperate  of  all.  It  is  the  payment  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
coupled  with  the  assumption  by  the  State,  of  all  the  expenses  of 
elections.  The  conservative  portions  of  the  British  Constitution 
generally  have  become  names  and  shadows,  though  they  still  im- 
pose to  a  surprising  and  fatal  extent  on  the  imagination  of  British 
statesmen,  luring  them  into  sweeping  measures  of  suffrage  ex- 
tension and  other  concessions  to  democracy,  which  they  fancy  are 
safe  because  there  is  legally  a  crown  with  a  royal  veto,  and  an 
Upper  House  of  Parliament ;  as  though  the  veto  of  the  crown 
had  not  long  been  practically  extinct,  or  the  House  of  Lords  were 
like  the  American  Senate,  a  really  codrdinate  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. But  two  conservative  institutions  of  a  practical  character  have 
hitherto  survived,  and  have  been  real  barriers  against  democracy, 
which  otherwise  would  have  come  in  like  a  flood,  bridled  by  no 
limitations  such  as  are  imposed  on  it  by  the  written  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  These  two  institutions  are  the  non-pay- 
ment of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  liability  of 
the  candidate  for  the  expense  of  election.  Living  in  London 
being  costly,  and  involving  the  abandonment  in  the  case  of  coun- 
try members  of  their  business  or  calling,  has  confined  the  repre- 
sentation generally  to  men  of  independent  means.  The  few 
representatives  of  labor  who  have  found  seats  in  the  House  are 
maintained,  sometimes  rather  grudgingly,  out  of  the  trade  fund, 
while  the  Irish  members  are  maintained  out  of  a  political  fund 
which  has  been  apparently  on  the  point  of  failing.  Election 
expenditure  also,  though  reduced,  is  still  considerable.  The  two 
barriers  together  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  exclude  generally  from 
the  House  of  Commons  those  whose  object  in  entering  public  life 
is  to  eat  a  piece  of  bread.     But  now  the  Oladstonians  are  promit- 
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ing  payment  of  members  and  the  assumption  of  election  expenses 
by  the  State.  Among  the  Gladstonians  in  Parliament  not  a  few 
are  rich  members  for  mannfacturing  districts^  whose  radicalism 
may  be  not  uncharitably  suspected  to  be  partly  donned  for  the 
sake  of  the  seats  which  are  objects  of  their  social  ambition.  It 
must  be  with  secret  bitterness  of  heart  that  these  men  consent  to 
the  payment  of  members^  khowing^  as  they  do,  that  they  sign  the 
warrant  for  their  own  deposition  in  favor  of  the  demagogues  who 
will  make  politics  their  trade.  But  party  gives  the  word,  and 
they  must  obey.  Apart  from  the  interest  of  their  own  ambition, 
such  men  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  a  pang  at  the  thought  of  the 
hands  into  which  they  are  delivering  the  country  and  the  Empire. 
The  agricultural,  laborer  is  a  worthy  man  in  his  way,  and  by 
his  sturdy  toil  has  made  English  fields  bear  unrivalled  harvests  ; 
but  he  is  as  ignorant  of  all  political  questions  as  the  team  he 
drives,  and  his  only  idea  is  voting  for  the  party  which  will  give 
him  three  acres  and  a  cow.  The  factory  hands,  who  predominate 
in  the  electorate  of  the  north  of  England,  are  far  superior  to  the 
farm  laborer  in  intelligence,  but  for  the  most  part  citizens  of  the 
labor  market  rather  than  of  their  own  country,  caring  for  little 
but  increase  of  their  wages  and  the  material  enjoyments  which  it 
will  bring  to  solace  lives  of  dull,  monotonous  toil ;  impregnated 
moreover  with  socialistic  sentiment,  open  in  their  state  of  half 
education  to  economical  fallacies,  and  animated  by  class  feel- 
ing against  the  capitalist,  who  lives  apart  from  them  in  his 
suburban  villa,  and  whom  they  are  taught  by  labor  journal- 
ists and  orators  to  regard  as  the  ^'spoiler*'  of  their  "toil.'' 
The  Irish  peasantry  and  the  populace  of  Irish  cities  are  thor- 
oughly disajQfected,  and  they  have  eighty  seats  in  their  hands. 
To  a  sovereign  people  composed  of  such  political  elements,  or  to 
the  demagogues  who  can  get  control  over  it,  payment  of  members 
and  assumption  of  election  expenses  by  the  State  will  consign  the  di- 
rect rule  not  only  of  the  British  Islands,  but  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  British  India  and  all  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
Empire.  Political  madness,  it  would  seem,  could  scarcely  go  further. 
But  what  is  so  mad  as  faction  at  a  crisis  for  the  struggle  for  power  I 
The  excitement  of  ordinary  gambling  is  individual,  that  of  fac- 
tion is  intensified  by  contagion.  A  strange  sight  it  is,  that  of  a 
highly-civilized,  wealthy,  refined,  and  luxurious  community  thus 
calling  in  the  barbarians,  and  plucking  a  social  revolution  on  its 
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own  head^  to  satisfy  the  desperate  ambition  or  the  party  animosity 
of  a  small  number  of  its  members. 

Nothing  short  of  a  revolution,  political,  religious,  social,  and 
economical,  is  the  price  now  bid  by  a  party  in  England  for  a 
change  of  government.  Nor  is  this  all.  Violent  efforts  have  been 
made  to  wreck  the  House  of  Commons  itself  or  force  on  its  dis- 
solution by  the  practice  of  obstruction,  and  in  this  an  active  part 
has  been  played  by  men  who  have  all  their  lives  figured  as  scien- 
tific publicists  and  calm  speculators  in  politics,  but  have  lost 
their  self-control  and  philosophy  in  the  fury  of  the  faction  fight. 
That  House,  which  was  once  the  model  and  the  guiding  light  of 
deliberative  assemblies  throughout  the  world,  has  thus  been  reduced 
to  a  state  in  which  deliberation  is  hopeless  and  even  the  common 
decencies  of  debate  can  no  longer  be  upheld.  If  the  minority  will 
not  let  the  majority  govern,  there  is  an  end  of  parliamentary 
government.  It  is  no  longer  a  contest  of  party  ;  it  is  morally  a 
civil  war.  Had  Lord  Salisbury  been  the  man  for  the  situation,  he 
would  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet  thus  thrown  down  by  the 
recklessnesses  of  the  opposition.  Having  a  great  majority  behind 
him  and  the  public  force  in  his  hands,  he  would  have  passed,  if 
necessary,  by  the  application  of  the  cloture,  such  measures  as 
might  have  redressed  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  restored 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  legislation  and 
government  from  under  the  feet  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  and  effectu- 
ally shut  the  door  against  revolution.  But  Lord  Salisbury, 
though  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation  for  ability,  was  not  the 
man  for  the  situation.  He  is  a  diplomatist,  rather  than  a 
statesman.  To  the  great  political  problems  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  solve,  he  seems  never  to  have  seriously  given 
his  mind.  His  one  political  aim  seems  to  be  the  preservation  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  this  he  is  ready  to  pay  by  concessions 
to  Socialism,  which  only  serve  to  whet  its.  appetite  while  they 
compromise  the  principles  and  shake  the  nerve  of  his  own  party. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  one  side  has  sinned  almost  as  much  as 
the  other.  Obstruction  was  first  practised  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who,  in  his  essay  on  '*  Elijah's  Mantle  "  proving  himself 
indisputably  the  heir  of  Disraeli,  avowed  with  astonishing  frank- 
ness thr.t,  in  party  warfare,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  success, 
leaving  moralists  to  say  what  they  pleased.  The  present  series 
of  disasters  began  with  the  unprincipled  coalitioQ  brought  on  by 
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Lord  Randolph  between  the  Tories  and  the  Parnellites  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Gladstone  government.  Nothing  in  the  whole 
of  this  disgraceful  history  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Crimes  Act  by  the  Tories,  in  requital  for  Pamel- 
lite  support,  and  the  language  of  their  leaders  in  the  Commons 
in  what  was  called  the  Mamtrasna  debate. 

Another  liability  of  the  party  system  displayed  in  a  strong 
light  by  these  events  is  the  growing  power  of  sectionalism.  Any 
selfish  or  fanatical  section  which  will  devote  itself  exclusively  to 
its  own  interest  or  its  own  fancy,  regardless  of  the  general  good, 
can  by  playing  on  the  balance  of  parties  lay  both  parties  and 
the  nationiJ  government  at  its  feet.  The  Home  Bulers  have  only 
eighty  votes  out  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet,  by  sectional  action  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  situation,  and  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  carry  a  measure, 
fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  to  the  country,  which  has 
not  one-sixth  of  the  House,  themselves  included,  really  in  its  favor. 

Assemblies  still  styled  deliberative  have  entirely  ceased  to 
deliberate.  They  have  become  mere  battlefields  on  which  the 
missiles  of  party  argument  and  invective  are  interchanged  be- 
tween the  two  hostile  hosts.  If  a  semblance  of  the  deliberative 
character  anywhere  remains  it  is  perhaps  in  the  American  Senate. 

The  great  sponsor  for  the  morality  and  the  necessity  of  party 
is  Burke,  whose  words  in  **  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon- 
tents^' have  been  cited  a  thousand  times.  Burke  is  a  magnificent 
writer^  but  unless  read  with  reference  to  time  and  circumstance 
he  is  very  apt  to  mislead.  He  is  the  Prince  of  Pamphleteers,  but 
he  is  a  pamphleteer,  and,  like  all  pamphleteers,  to  some  extent 
makes  his  philosophy  for  the  occasion.  ''  Thoughts  on  the 
Present  Discontents''  is  the  manifesto  of  the  Rockingham  con- 
nection of  Whigs  against  the  cabal  of  '^  King's  Friends,"  who 
were  striving  to  put  an  end  to  constitutional  government  and 
instal  the  personal  government  of  Oeorge  III.  in  its  place  by 
backstairs  intrigue,  jobbery  and  corruption.  To  vindicate  any 
connection  of  constitutional  statesmen  against  backstairs  in- 
trigue,  jobbery,  corruption,  and  the  personal  government  of 
Oeorge  III.  was  not  difficult.  But  as  a  general  vindication  of 
the  party  system,  if  it  was  so  intended,  this  renowned  passage 
will  not  bear  examination.  '*  Party,"  says  Burke^  '^  is  a  body  of 
men  naited  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the  natioml 
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interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they  are  all 
agreed/^  The  particular  principle  apparently  can  be  nothing 
but  their  joint  opinion  on  the  great  question  or  questions  of  the 
day.  But  the  great  question  or  questions  of  the  day  will  in  time 
be  settled.  •  When  they  shall  have  been  settled,  what  will  there 
be  to  render  the  bond  of  party  moral  or  rational ;  what  will  there 
be  left  to  hold  the  connection  together  but  the  common  desire  of 
political  power  and  pelf  P  The  party  will  then  become  a  ma- 
chine, and  its  cohesion  will  be  maintained  either  by  mere  per- 
sonal association  or  by  motives  and  influences  more  or  less  corrupt. 
By  the  philosophy  which  is  always  forthcoming  in  defence  of 
existing  arrangements,  particularly  those  arrangements  in  which 
many  persons  have  an  active  interest,  it  has  been  alleged  that  men 
are  naturally  and  almost  providentially  divided  from  their  birth 
into  conservatives  and  liberals.  But  this  bi-scction  of  humanity 
is  a  politician's  dream.  Temperaments  vary  through  an  infinite 
series  of  gradations,  and  the  same  man  is  conservative  on  one 
subject  and  liberal  on  another.  Youth  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  is  prone 
to  innovation,  while  age  is  reactionary.  Yet  nobody  is  so  vio- 
lently reactionary  as  a  young  aristocrat.  Is  the  community  then 
to  be  artificially  divided  into  two  sections,  at  perpetual  war  with 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  system  ?  IIow  is  the 
apportionment  to  be  made,  and  why,  if  the  existence  of  the  two 
parties  is  necessary,  should  each  of  them  be  always  traducing  and 
striving  to  annihilate  the  other  ?  Burke'sglowing  language  about 
a  generous  contention  for  power  on  manly  and  honorable  maxims, 
and  without  proscription  of  opponents,  sounds  like  asatirc  on  party 
politics  as  they  are.  The  reality  is  that  which  he  would  exclude 
by  contrast, — "  delusion  of  the  ignorant  by  professions  incompat- 
ible with  human  practice  and  followed  by  practices  below  the  level 
of  vulgar  rectitude.''  If  he  could  only  have  seen  the  machine 
and  the  bosses  !  If  he  could  only  have  looked  into  the  ofiSce  of 
Mr.  Schnadborst  !  If  he  could  only  have  been  present  at  a  nom- 
inating convention  for  the  Presidency  or  witnessed  a  general  elec- 
tion in  the  England  of  these  days  I  A  convention  of  Whig  mag- 
nates gathered  round  the  dinner  table  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham to  settle  the  policy  of  the  connection,  and  distribute  the 
pocket-boroughs  at  its  command,  was  the  only  sort  of  convention 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  Party,  unless  there  is  some  great  question, 
Buchas  parliamentary  reform  or  slavery,  to  justify  its  ezisteoce^ 
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can  be  nothing  but  a  fine  name  for  faction,  of  which  the  ties  are 
pasdon  and  corruption,  and  which  always  mast  be  in  the  end,  as 
it  always  has  been,  the  rain  of  the  commonwealth. 

Tet  how  ander  the  representatiye  and  elective  system  are  we 
to  dispense  with  the  party  machine  ?  There  is  the  problem. 
How  are  the  individnal  rotes  to  be  combined  and  directed  so  as  to 
elect  the  representatiyes  and  form  the  basis  for  the  government  ? 
It  is  clear  they  cannot  combine  or  direct  themselves.  The  elect- 
ors in  any  bat  the  smallest  constitaency  know  nothing  of  each 
other,  nor  have  they  any  opportanity  of  conference  or  commani- 
cation  of  any  sort.  There  is  in  them  no  organ  of  spontaneoas 
initiation,  no  faculty  of  collective  choice  or  action.  The  theory 
is  that  they  lay  their  heads  together  to  choose  the  best  man.  The 
fact  is  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  England,  which 
all  the  world  has  fancied  itself  to  be  copying,  the  members  for 
coanties  were  originally  elected  in  the  connty  court  and  the  mem- 
bers for  boroughs  in  the  town  hall.  There  was  a  conference  and 
a  real  election,  though  the  infiuence  of  the  leading  men  no  doubt 
determined  the  choice.  A  semblance  of  the  original  institution 
remains  in  the  nomination  at  the  hustings,  which  is  followed  by 
the  demand  for  a  poll.  When  the  poll  had  become  the  real  elec- 
tion in  England  the  nomination  was  long  made  in  some  conclave 
of  municipal  or  local  grandees.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  nominate 
the  candidates  and  to  organize  the  votes,  but  the  machine  ;  and 
without  something  to  nominate  the  candidates  and  to  organize  the 
votes  how  can  an  election  be  made  ?  Take  away  the  machine, 
and  the  electorate  will  be  so  many  grains  of  political  sand  with- 
out power  of  self  determination  or  cohesion.  The  "  Mugwumps  " 
cannot  nominate  or  elect,  because  they  have  no  machine.  They 
can  do  nothing  but  flit  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
machine  to  the  other,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  managers  of 
both.  It  is  curious  that  so  simple  a  point  should  never  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  any  of  the  f  ramers  of  elective  institutions.  British 
statesmen  have  just  given  an  elective  council  to  London,  as 
though  it  were  possible  for  those  five  millions  of  citizens  to  lay 
their  heads  together  and  elect.  The  election  will  inevitably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  ward  politicians  and  the  wire-puller. 

This  opens  a  still  deeper  question.   The  f  ramers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  erred  plainly  enough  in  taking  the  legal  and 
Blackstonian  version  of  their  British  model  as  practically  true, 
VQii.  CUV,— Ko.  4?0.  38 
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assuming  that  the  King  was  the  real  executive^  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  was  a  branch  of  the  legislature  coordinate  with  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  erred  in  fancying,  with  Montesquieu, 
that  the  executive^  legislative  and  judicial  powers  under  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  were  really  independent  of  each  other.  Their 
imitation  is  impressed  with  these  misconceptions.  But  a  still 
more  serious  question  is  whether  they  did  not  err  in  taking  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  elective  assembly,  and  in  imagining 
that  the  qualities  in  it  which  they  approved  and  wished  to  repro- 
duce depended  on  its  elective  character.  Elective  in  theory  the 
House  of  Commons  no  doubt  was  ;  but,  in  fact,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  it  was  at  that  period  elective,  while  the  larger  part 
by  far  consisted  either  of  actual  nominees  of  the  crown  or  the 
proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs,  of  members  for  constituencies  so 
close  that  the  election  was  a  farce,  or  of  men  who  owed  their  seats 
to  the  fiat  of  great  landowners,  or  to  some  local  influence  not 
of  a  popular  kind.  Of  the  558  members,  90  were  returned  by  46 
places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of  voters  exceeded  50 ;  37 
were  returned  by  19  places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of 
voters  exceeded  100 ;  and  52  were  returned  by  26  places,  in  none 
of  which  the  number  of  voters  exceeded  200.  The  majority  of 
the  558  members  was  elected  by  15,000  voters,  not  the  two  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  male  adults  in  the  kingdom.  The  owners  of 
the  nomination  boroughs  were  generally,  from  interested  mo- 
tives, constant  supporters  of  the  government.  The  really  elective 
element  was  no  doubt  influential  out  of  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers because  it  was  the  only  index  of  national  feeling,  as  the  in- 
tense interest  attached  to  Westminster  elections  shows.  But  it 
was  far  from  being  the  predominant  or  even  the  characteristic 
element  of  the  House.  As  Erskine  said  :  **  The  House  of  Com- 
mons from  being  a  control  upon  the  crown  had  become  the  great- 
est engine  of  its  power.''  Of  this  there  was  proof  enough  in  the 
affair  of  Wilkes,  and  afterwards  in  the  quarrel  with  the  American 
Colonists.  Contested  elections  were  comparatively  rare.  In  1780 
there  were  contests  in  only  three  counties  in  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  in  fifty-nine  boroughs.  In  1790,  though  the  fer- 
ment created  by  the  French  Revolution  had  begun,  there  were 
only  six  contests  in  the  counties  and  fifty-one  in  boroughs.  It 
was  urged  also  with  truth  by  the  opponents  of  parliamentary  re- 
form that  of  the  leading  men  most  had  owed  their  entrance  into  the 
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House  of  Commons^  not  to  election  but  to  nomination.  Lord 
Liyerpoors  Cabinet  in  1818  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  eight 
of  whom  were  peers.  Of  the  six  Commoners  two  sat  for  a  treas- 
ury borough,  one  for  a  pocket-borough,  and  two  for  what  were 
yirtually  nomination  counties  in  Ireland;  so  that  of  a  govern- 
ment supposed  to  be  founded  on  the  elective  principle  one  mem- 
ber alone  really  owed  his  place  to  election.*  Yet  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  government,  as  dependent  on  its  vote,  were 
assumed  by  all  the  world  to  be  elective,  and  imitation  proceeded 
on  that  hypothesis.  The  elective  element  was  taken  to  be  not  only 
the  normal  element,  but  the  source  of  all  that  other  nations  ad- 
mired as  specially  excellent  in  British  institutions.  The  limita- 
tions of  that  element,  such  as  the  treasury,  or  nomination, 
boroughs  and  the  influence  of  great  landowners  in  county  elections 
were  taken  to  be  corruptions  and  superfetations  which  had  only 
to  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  the  elective  principle  to  show 
forth  its  full  beneficence,  and  make  government  entirely  wise  and 
the  nations  perfectly  happy.  But  in  face  of  the  actual  results  we 
are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  may  not  have  been  in 
part  the  limitations,  equivocal  as  their  character  was,  that  made 
the  institution  workable.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  from  ante- 
cedents as  well  as  temperament,  had  an  advantage  over  the  more 
enthusiastic  children  of  the  Revolution,  was  not  without  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth.  He  shrewdly  suspected  that  what  were  called 
elective  institutions  in  England  were  in  fact  made  workable  by 
those  restrictions  of  the  elective  principle  which  were  called 
corruption. 

What  a  dance,  if  Hamilton  was  right,  has  the  political 
world  been  led  by  its  supposed  imitation  of  British  institu- 
tions I  The  world  might  be  excused,  since  the  British  them- 
selves did  not  know  what  their  institutions  really  were,  and,  in- 
deed, hardly  know  what  they  are  at  this  hour. 

Party  government,  many  of  the  people  who  are  not  politicians 
are  beginning  to  admit,  is  on  its  trial.  But  we  must  ask  whether 
elective  government  is  not  on  its  trial  also ;  or,  rather,  whether 
elective  government,  properly  so-called,  has  ever  in  the  case  of 
nations  or  large  constituencies  really  existed,  or  can  be  made 
really  to  exist  ? 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 

*8e«  JephMnga  "TImi  Fki$^ 


THE  CHINESE  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

BY  THB  HON.  JOHN  RUSSELL  YOUNG. 


Thb  Congressional  Record  of  April  4  gives  a  complete  report 
of  the  famous  debate  on  the  question  of  Chinese  exclusion.  It 
is  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  would  know  how  our  rulers  de- 
termine the  grayest  questions.  Bepresentative  Oeary,  of  Cali- 
fornia^ almost  immediately  after  prayers,  called  up  the  bill.  The 
rules  were  suspended  and  '*  under  the  rule,  fifteen  minutes  were 
allowed  for  debate. '^  That  is  to  say,  fifteen  minutes  were  all  that 
the  nation's  representatives  could  give  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant propositions  of  the  time.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Mississippi, 
made  a  plea  for  ''two  hours.''  Surely  two  hours  would  be  little 
enough  for  what  would  practically  be  the  determination  of  com- 
mercial and  diplomatic  relations  between  two  great  nations.  The 
House  was  inexorable.  There  was  a  free-wool  debate  impend- 
ing, and  for  wool  hours  and  hours  could  be  given,  not  one  hour 
for  China.  Then  Mr.  Hooker  craved  ''  half  an  hour  "  ;  a  half 
hour,  at  least,  for  a  momentous  issue.  Mr.  Blount,  of  Georgia, 
however,  would  have  the  ''  regular  order."  This,  as  the  Speaker 
explained,  was  a  ''fatal  objection"  to  the  entreaty  for  a  half 
hour,  and  fifteen  minutes  were  all  that  could  be  conceded. 

Then  came  the  "  debate  I"  The  report  covers  three  pages  of 
the  Record.  This  is  not  all  that  will  appear  on  the  subject,  as 
we  observe  that  Bepresentative  Hooker  asked  from  the  House 
"unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record." 
This  was  granted  to  the  debaters,  and,  as  the  outcome,  one  may 
expect  a  pamphlet  of  essays  called  "  speeches."  A  credulous 
constituency  will  accept  them,  and  they  will  live  in  legislative 
history  as  the  "debate  on  the  Chinese  question." 

The  "debate"  was  confined  to  five  speeches  of  from  "three 
to  five  minutes  each,"  hurriedly  panted  out  by  the  mem- 
bers, as  we  may  well  believe,  under  the  Speaker's  imminent 
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gavel.  They  were  terse^  nBrvous  little  addresses,  and  read 
as  if  they  had  been  delivered  with  a  bullet-like  directness. 
Mr.  Geary  favored  the  ezclnsion  of  the  Chinese  ''in  the  in- 
terest of  American  labor/'  and  because  China  ''lived  in  con- 
stant violation  of  the  treaty. ''  Mr.  Hermann  wanted  "our 
gate-ways  double-locked  and  barred  '^  against  "  the  degraded  be- 
ings/' while  Mr.  Gutting  had  read  something  from  Bayard  Taylor 
about  the  Chinese  being  "  the  most  debased  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth/'  "  whose  touch  was  pollution."  Although  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  I  remember  them,  were  written  at  a  time 
when  China  was  a  sealed  land  and  were  based  upon  a  trip  through 
the  unsavory  quarters  of  the  teeming  port  of  Shanghai,  still  they 
had  a  value  in  the  "debate."  Mr.  Hooker,  speaking  from  the 
South,  made  a  plea  for  the  integrity  of  treaties,  (Commending  to 
our  example  the  fidelity  of  China  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Hitt,  of 
Illinois,  whose  experience  in  diplomacy  gave  his  words  special 
authority,  made  an  eloquent  protest  against  "  the  savage  exclu- 
sion and  extreme  punishment  of  all  strangers  "  as  a  "  revival  of 
the  darkest  features  of  the  darkest  ages  in  the  history  of  man." 
It  was  in  vain  I  Fifteen  minutes  closed  the  "  debate,"  and  222 
representatives  voted — 179  for  and  43  against  the  bill.  There 
were  no  political  lines  in  the  voting.  Bingham  and  Beyburn 
and  Harmer  voted  with  Cummings  and  Breckinridge  and  Tim- 
othy Campbell,  and,  as  far  as  the  House  could  speak,  Chinese  ex- 
pulsion became  a  law. 

Immigration  should  never  be  a  burning  question  with  China. 
I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  rulers  indifferent  to  it.  I  recall 
but  one  conversation  with  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Premier  of  China, 
during  the  time  I  was  accredited  to  his  government,  in  which  the 
subject  was  even  mentioned.  And  yet  for  a  long  time  I  was  in 
constant  intercourse  with  that  distinguished  statesman.  This  one 
allusion  was  made  rather  as  a  comment  upon  some  action  proposed 
by  our  government,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  question  as  to 
whether  I  could  point  out  that  special  paragraph  in  "  Wheaton's 
International  Law  "  wherein  it  was  provided  that  ^  Hottentot  was 
more  desirable  as  a  resident  than  a  Chinaman.  My  reply  was  that 
as  the  question  was  one  in  which  His  Excellency  had  no  interest, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  it.  The  opinion  I  formed 
during  my  intercourse  with  Li  Hung  Chang  was  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  '^nse  of 
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Olipiiant  &  Co.,  onoe  a  noted  factor  in  the  Eastern  commcroiul 
world.  The  Oliftkauts  werti  ruiued  by  tbe  Britieli  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong,  who,  at  the  reqiieet  of  the  Chiaese  Viceroy  at  Oaaton, 
BUppreaaed  the  cooley  trade  with  Peru.  The  action  of  the  Cantonese 
official,  the  merciless  manner  in  which  the  Oliphants  were  pur- 
sued, even  to  their  bankraptcy,  form  the  one  obj<;ct -lemon  which 
statesmen  should  consider,  in  endeavoring  to  un^leretand  tlic 
Chinese  question.  Whether  the  honse  of  Ollphant  would  have 
been  ruined  by  Sir  John  Pope  Ilennessy  and  the  Cautou  Viraroy 
had  it  been  an  English  and  not  an  American  establishment,  I 
have  never  been  quite  able  to  determine. 

While  tiie  Chinese  authorities,  and  especially  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, were  indifferent  to  emigration,  they  were  sensitive  aa  to  our 
manner  of  treating  it.  We  have  not  really  been  ecrerer  tlian  Ibe 
Knglifih  in  India  and  the  Imperial  Culonies.  We  have  neTer 
gone  so  far  as  to  force  opinm  on  the  people  or  to  refuse  to  the 
Chinese  government  cousnlar  repreaentation  at  onr  ports.  But 
with  our  generous  impulses  towards  the  Chinese,  we  have  managed 
by  ignorance  and  indiffereuoe  to  drift  into  the  appimranco  of  in- 
justice. The  mind  of  China  has  in  a  sense  been  poisoned.  Small 
things  are  magnified  and  idle  debates  distorted.  Every  bard 
Qtiturase  has  been  hurried  to  Peking,  and  with  duogaruithmeiitapd 
^■tiggeration  spread  before  the  rulers.  We  have  few  it  any  tnteF- 
Rfets  in  China  in  common  with  Western  powers.  If  anything,  our 
interests  aru  antagonistic,  and  there  is  a  constant  war  upon  them. 
With  a  liberal  policy  towards  China  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
war  would  have  had  barren  conaequences.  But,  to  uw!  tlio  lan- 
guage of  the  sporting  field,  we  seem  to  have  ignored  our  true  in- 
terests and  to  have  been  playing  the  band  of  Uusaia  and  Eng* 
land.  Such  a  transaotion  as  the  passage  of  the  Si-otl  Bill  four 
years  ago.  and  such  a  debate  as  this  in  the  IIon*c  on  April  4 
could  have  only  the  graveat  oonsequeuco  in  Peking. 

We  might   have  expected  such   a  debate  from  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  Oreuks  of  the  lower  Empire,  but  not  in  a  frc«  iniropiJ 
American  aesimbly.     Here  were  national  and  inlornational  in- 
ler«iit«of   the  gravegt  Importance — int(irnit8  which  no  lepslafun- 
could  nsefully  consider  without  the  directinff  mind  of  lli 
tivo  authority.     I  know  of  no  government  within  tli- 
oUervation  or  study  wliieh  wotild  hav«(  allowed  a  <]oen:. 
portant  to  flounder  in  tho  eddies  of  ignnrant  and  {MrtiMu  ui>i>ai«. 
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Yet,  80  far  as  current  events  can  be  read,  the  administration  per- 
mitted the  debate  to  go  by  default.  The  question  required  careful 
inquiry  and  ample  information  as  to  present  and  prospective  trade 
relations  and  special  knowledge  as  to  the  development  of  our 
empire  on  the  Pacific  and  our  ultimate  territorial  rights  in  Aus- 
tralasia. There  was  likewise  the  nation's  honor  as  affected  by 
treaties.  No  debate,  no  statement  of  hypothetical  cases,  could 
throw  light  upon  it.  That  light  could  alone  come  from  the 
government.  Without  it.  Congress  has  stumbled  in  darkness  to 
dangerous  and  imperfect  conclusions. 

Nor  can  the  administration  be  released  from  a  certain  respon- 
sibility for  this  unsatisfactory  turn  in  the  Chinese  business.  I 
say  this  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  President,  grateful  as  I 
am,  in  common  with  my  countrymen,  for  a  beneficent,  conscien- 
tious, and  able  administration.  When  the  President  came  into 
oflSce,  there  were  hopes  that  he  would  take  up  the  question  and 
deal  with  it  to  a  wise  result.  These  hopes  were  based  upon  his 
action  as  a  Senator,  when  China  was  concerned,  as  well  as  upon 
those  engaging  traits  of  manly,  independent  action  which  have 
made  him  first  among  statesmen.  I  know  that  those  high  in  au- 
thority in  China  looked  upon  his  advent  as  a  restoration  of  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  we  owed  to  the  genins 
of  Mr.  Burlingame.  Nor  shall  I  ever  cease  to  regret  that  these 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

What  has  been  our  policy  towards  China  ?  To  describe  it 
roughly, — such  a  policy  as  we  might  observe  towards  the  rulers  of 
Madagascar  or  the  African  kings  who  reign  in  Stanley's  Nyanza 
regions.  I  read  the  other  day  that  an  elaborate  dispatch  ad- 
dressed to  our  government  some  months  ago  by  the  Chinese 
Minister  had  received  no  attention.  It  had,  I  presume,  been 
put  aside  in  the  hurry  of  department  work  until  living  issues 
arising  out  of  the  hog  trade  or  duties  on  sugar  had  been  deter- 
mined. We  should  probably  treat  a  dispatch  from  a  Congo 
sovereign  in  the  same  way.  But  while  a  neglected  Congo 
sovereign  could  be  soothed  by  a  hamper  of  gaudy  cloth  or  a 
casket  of  beads,  the  rulers  of  China  are  gifted,  courteous,  and 
punctilious.  We  know  the  history  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  how  a 
foolish  letter  from  the  Abyssinian  King  Theodore  to  the  Queen 
was  tossed  into  a  pigeon-hole  by  some  heedless  Foreign  Office 
subordinate^  how  i**^^  ^amed  into  evil  deeds  of  retaliation. 
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a,u<l  how,  b«foro  peace  could  be  maintaineil,  an  Eii^nsb  expedi- 
tion coaliDg  millioQB  was  oompelled  to  o&rry  tliv  lieigfaU  of  Mag- 
dala.  I  have  no  stich  fear  iu  our  relutJous  with  China.  Tbftro 
will  be  no  Chinose  rotaliiition  to  invite  militarj'  interforence.  It 
will  come  iu  a  silent,  eSective  way — in  the  atrophy  of  trade,  the 
gradual  dimiuishing  of  influence,  the  American  lowering  the  flag 
which  for  a  generation  held  the  first  place  in  Cbina,  the  keen 
Englishman  and  the  persistent  GorniKn  taking  his  plaoe.  Thil 
retaliation  h;is  already  come  in  the  refasai  of  Ht.  Blair  as  a 
Minister,  under  circumstances  which  amonuted  to  an  affront,  and 
which  was  probahly  so  intended  by  the  autborities  in  Peking. 

Keoent  legislation  can,  in  our  charity,  be  deemed  a  cousecfueuoe 
of  ignorance  and  indifference.  With  the  admiuistmtion  silent  on 
Chinese  affairs,  how  can  legislators  hope  for  useful  knowledge  ? 
Congressmen  represent  feelings  of  local  vexation,  and  look  upon 
the  Chinese  question  as  a  quarantine  businees,  and  imaginv  that  wt> 
should  deal  with  it  as  with  yellow  fever  or  leprosy.  The  vilal  teait- 
ures  arc  ignored.  Haste  and  prejudice  and  sloth  pervade  our  diecus- 
siouG.  We  miLke  treaties,  but  we  do  not  enforce  them.  Tho  Chlnete 
are  blamed  for  what  is  our  own  fault.  We  denounce  tho  ChitMM 
government  for  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  overlook  tho 
fact  that  this  immigration  is  from  an  English  port  and  under  the 
English  flt^,  and  that  China  has  no  more  control  over  it  than 
over  the  immigration  of  Irishmen  from  Londonderry.  We  inter* 
fere  in  the  internal  economy  of  China  by  abetting  a  Russian 
intrigue  for  the  possession  of  Coren.  Wlion  China  makes  a  treaty 
under  thf  pressure  of  a  Presidential  canvaas,  we  inform  ber  that 
unless  within  a  few  hours  she  ratifies  cerMin  atnvndmonta  the 
action  wilt  be  tantamonnt  to  rejection.  Wo  know  that  in  this 
manner  Bismarck  treated  Pari*  when  under  theOemmn  gun».  We 
know  that  it  is  tho  tone  of  war,  and  not  that  of  friendly  diplomacy. 
Unhappily,  nnlike  the  Congo  chiefii,  hungry  for  cloths  and  beads, 
the  astute  rulers  of  China  know  it  likewise,  and  reeeot  it  in  their 
atire.  silent.  Orienbil  way. 

Of  that  Onrean  incident  Uttio  is  known  in  the  United  Stotix, 
and  ypt  it  is  a  potent  Rause  of  Chinese  grievance.  It  was  nevor 
other  than  a  bit  of  diplomatic  wantonnen,  th^  outcome  of  an 
eitger  naval  nFTioi^r'sexponnienU  in  Oriental  diplomacy.  It  will 
tie  II nderMtoo*!  moro  cl'^arly  when  I  aay  that  Chinii  looked  opon 
our  negotiations  with  ('or"a  for  a  kind  of  mock  nntonontT  ■•  wo 
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should  regard  negotiations  of  England  with  the  State  of  Maine 
for  a  Maine  embassy  in  London  and  an  English  embassy  in 
Augusta.  If  we  have  an  understanding  with  Bussia  looking 
towards  the  progress  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia,  then  Gorea 
becomes  an  intelligible  proposition.  But  of  what  value  is  such  an 
understanding,  except  to  satisfy  some  pitiful  Jingo  sentiment 
towards  Oreat  Britain  ?  And  for  this  questionable  advantage  we 
keep  Peking,  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  in  a  state  of 
irritation  and  suspicion.  Oorea  is  not  and  never  has  been  our 
affair.  Its  recognition  is  a  menace  to  Chinese  self-respect  and  is 
ever  a  shadow  upon  our  relations.  China  may  say  with  truth  and 
bitterness  :  ''  You  claim  to  be  a  fair  nation  !  Yet  when  the 
heavy  hand  falls  upon  us,  America  aids  in  striking  the  blow  ! 
You  interfere  with  our  suzerain  rights  over  a  province,  and  pilot 
the  Russian  into  our  dominion%  ^  You  pay  your  own  people  four 
or  five  per  cent,  for  money  and  ask  China  for  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent.  You  compel  us  to  pay  tael  for  tael  for  every  loss  to  the 
missions  from  local  disturbancea— you  tell  the  Chioese  that  you 
are  not  responsible  for  losses  to  our  people.  Your  Congress 
may  toss  us  indemnity  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  you  compel  indem- 
nity from  us  as  a  right.  You  make  treaties  which  we  gladly  accept ! 
Your  people  break  them,  and  upon  us  you  devolve  the  blame. 
You  hold  China  responsible  because  Chinese  laborers  leave  Hong 
Kong,  forgetting  that  Hong  Eong  is  as  English  as  Cardiff  or 
Melbourne.  You  compel  us  to  surround  your  missions  with 
troops,  and  yet  in  the  United  States  the  Chinese  are  abandoned 
to  the  mob.  You  eliminate  from  our  treaties  by  act  of  Congress 
whatever  is  of  advantage  to  our  people — ^you  carefully  reserve 
whatever  helps  your  own.  The  rights  you  deny  us  in  America 
you  enforce  for  Americans  in  China.  You  ask  protection  and 
hospitality.  You  give  us  fines,  imprisonment,  and  deportation. '^ 
American  policy  towards  China  should  be  based  upon  the  same 
lines  as  American  policy  towards  England  and  France.  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  our  diplomacy  what  have  we  not  done  for  the  American 
hog  in  Paris  and  Vienna  and  Berlin  ?  For  that,  praise  now  and 
always  !  Bat  what  might  we  not  also  have  done  for  the  Ameri- 
can man  in  Peking  and  Tokio  ?  These  Eastern  nations  lean 
towards  us,  and  would  rest  upon  our  strong  arm.  American 
genius  under  Perry  opened  Japan  —  American  genius  under 
Burlingame  brought  China  into  the  diplomatic  family  of  nations. 
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Where  now  is  the  power  bequeathed  to  us  by  Perry  and  Burlin- 
game  ?  We  are  the  neighbors  of  these  empires.  The  richest 
markets  in  the  world  are  nearer  to  us  than  were  Liverpool  or 
Queenstown  twenty  years  ago.  The  development  of  our  Pacific 
empire,  now  in  its  infancy,  rests  upon  the  commercial  relations 
that  should  exist  with  Asia.  This  commercial  empire  of  the 
East,  if  I  may  so  cali  it,  belongs  to  !is  by  the  ties  of  geography, 
enterprise  and  sympathy.  We  have  no  interests  that  jar  with 
those  of  these  vast  and  venerable  empires.  We  do  not  menace 
their  independence  like  Russia,  nor  seek  the  profits  of  s^iame 
like  those  reaped  from  the  opium  sin  by  England.  Emigration 
or  immigration  in  whatever  form  should  be  the  merest  accident. 
It  could  be  arranged  whenever  we  take  it  seriously  in  band. 
There  is  no  reason  why  American  statesmanship  should  not  direct 
the  over-flowing  tides  of  Chinese  life  towards  Borneo,  New  Guinea 
and  the  Congo.  There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  be  the 
ally  and  not  the  enemy  of  China.  The  youngest  nation  of  the 
world  could  well  give  the  hand  of  strength  and  courage  and  joy- 
ful, sincere  endeavor  to  the  oldest  nation  of  the  world,  and  assist 
her  towards  the  solution  of  the  gravest  problem  that  ever  taxed 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen.  It  will  never  be  done  until  we  realize 
that  the  laws  of  justice  are  immutable  even  among  nations — that 
strength  can  never  come  from  wrong,  and  that  issues  reaching 
down  into  the  very  heart  of  our  national  honor  and  prosperity 
are  not  settled  by  a  fifteen  minutes  brawl,  called  a  ''  debate,''  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

John  Russell  Youko. 
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It  would  be  very  difficult  exactly  to  point  ont  when  and  where 
the  change  began  which  has  been  gradually  transforming  London  so- 
ciety, but  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Queen  f r6m  public  life  marks  a  distinct  epoch.  The  long  mourning 
and  seclusion  of  the  Court  was  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's 
abdication  of  her  position  as  head  of  society,  and  though  from 
time  to  time  she  has  appeared,  it  has  been  at  too  long  intervals 
and  in  too  fragmentary  a  manner  to  have  any  perceptible  influ- 
ence. During  that  period  the  social  revolution  has  been  ad- 
vancing, and  the  few  gatherings  which  the  Queen  honors  by  her 
presence  and  the  guests  invited  to  meet  her,  present  in  the  most 
vivid  manner  the  change  that  has  come  over  society  since  she  be- 
came a  widow.  No  one  is  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
the  Sovereign  except  those  she  knows  or  expresses  a  desire  to  see, 
but  the  gathering  is  cosmopolitan. 

In  a  democratic  country  like  England,  the  personnel  of  any 
Government,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  is  largely  composed  of  self- 
made  men,  who,  with  their  families  and  belongings,  gratify  the 
keenest  of  English  ambitions,  that  of  getting  into  society, 
with  a  facility  that  was  impossible  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  When  the  government  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  society,  political  though  it  was,  was  essentially  aristo- 
cratic and  exclusive,  the  members  of  each  ministry  and  their 
subordinates  being  men  of  birth,  who  belonged  naturally  to  the 
society  in  which  they  moved ;  but  with  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, the  wealthy,  well-educated  middle  classes  took  their  share 
in  the  political  arena,  and,  as  the  logical  consequence,  claimed  their 
right  to  some  of  the  social  advantages  of  their  leaders.  Such 
social  recognition  was  a  prize  highly  valued  and  dearly  bought, 
and  the  price  #f  the  much-coveted  invitation  of^'^       ^^  % 
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WKTering  vote.  The  vivea  of  the  leaders  of  political  parties  wen 
very  sparing  and  very  cautious  to  their  hoajiitality,  and  the  fate 
of  a  govemment  lias  often  hung  on  the  Bending  out  of  an  iavit*- 
tion  for  au  "  At  Uome  "  at  the  house  of  the  PriuiQ  Minister. 

During  the  time  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  iu  oflice,  Lady 
I'almeTstou  wielded  a  political  power  very  little  loss  pot«ut  than 
thiLt  of  her  husband,  aud  ao  invitation  to  hor  Saturday  parties 
at  Cambridge  House  was  aa  eagerly  sought  for  ae  auy  political 
reward,  aud  no  oue  wae  a  more  efficieut  political  aide-de-camp 
tiian  she.  She  was  a  strong  party  woman,  aud  never  bestowed  her 
hospitality  outside  the  circle  of  her  personal  friends  or  on  any  save 
warm  adherents  or  wavering  opponents.  Slie  aud  Lady  Derby 
divided  the  task  of  party  eutertainmeute,  but  with  so  many  years 
of  Whig  ascendancy,  to  Lady  Palaier^tou  felt  the  lion's  share  of 
dispensing  social  favors — and  the  Tory  leader's  wife  had  a  toss 
arduous  task.  These  reunions  were  exclusively  political,  aud  very 
rarely  were  outsiders  admitted,  while  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  the  bar,  the  stage,  and  even  of  literature  itself,  were 
seldom  seen. 

Lady  Waldegravo  was  the  first  woman  in  a  political  position 
who  opened  her  bouse  to  everyone,  without  distinction  of  |>arty, 
aud  though  she  scaudaliaed  the  more  exclusive  of  her  friends, 
she  helped  more  than  anyone  to  bring  about  the  oosmopolituibtn 
which  is  now  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  English  society.  In 
her  house  everyone  rubbed  shoulders  with  his  oppositea.  Tories 
nnd  Whigs,  Home-Rulers,  doctors,  barrtisterB,  actors  and  ac- 
tresses — all  found  a  welcome  uuder  her  hoMpitablo  roof  and  in 
her  warm  aud  kindly  sympathy.  Since  her  death  no  one  has 
taken  her  place,  for  party  feeling  has  run  so  strongly  that  no  one 
else  probably  could  have  accomplished  anything  like  bringing  the 
antagonistic  elements  of  GItVilstonian,  Conservative  and  Libenil- 
Uuionist  society  into  harmony  between  four  walls.  With  llio 
disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the  desertion  of  iw  groat 
Whig  supporters,  all  society,  in  a  political  eenso,  iu  tliat  party 
has  ceased  ;  and  the  task  of  gathering  together  the  fragments  hoi 
been  taken  up  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner  by  the  wives  of 
aspiring  future  politicians,  l.-uving  to  the  wife  of  the  Prim* 
Minister  tlmt  of  entertaining  the  lionse  of  (Simmons  and  ihiiir 
families,  and  we  may  fairly  say  that  political  soiaety,  as  a  distinct 
re  in  England,  for  the  moment,  luw  paisiid  away. 
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London  is  so  mnch  larger  and  richer,  the  number  of  people 
who  receive  hiis  so  enormously  inoreased,  and  the  fucilitica  for 
going  into  aoeicty  are  ao  rory  mueh  more  numerous,  that  the  in- 
vitations to  the  house  of  a  great  pnrty-leadcr  are  no  longer  sought 
after  aud  intrigued  for.  The  centre  of  Boeiety  has,  in  fact, 
changed  ;  a  Urge  portion  of  it  remains  where  it  always  has  been, 
and  ite  members  have  opened  freah  fielda  of  enterprise  for  them- 
selves. Literature,  art,  and  science  have  advanced  to  positions 
new  to  them,  and  a  small  section,  but  a  very  important  one,  has 
formed  a  society  of  ita  own,  all  the  more  important  because  it  has 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  society  at  its  head — :ind  is  exercising 
an  influence  on  Knglish  life  and  morals,  the  effects  of  which  we 
can  as  yet  hardly  estimate. 

The  tendency  of  society  in  England  is  to  grow  large  ;  indeed, 
to  become  unwieldy.  -  London  has  become  the  centre  of  the  civil- 
i/.ed  world,  and  everyone  gravitates  there ;  and  as  it  is  the  fasliiou 
to  know  everyone  and  go  everywhere,  the  struggle  to  accomplish 
this  feat  inevitably  expands  society.  People  have  not  the  leisure 
to  see  their  friends  in  a  quiet,  simple  way  as  formerly,  where  real 
intellectual  pleasure  was  always  to  be  found  in  a  certain  number 
of  small  coteries  which  existed.  Life  is  too  full  and  too  busy, 
and  anyone  with  any  pretence  to  social  smartnoBs  finds  his  en- 
gagements BO  nnmeroua  that  his  only  way  of  seeing  acquaintances 
is  by  inviting  them  to  the  house,  where,  packed  together  in  a  hot 
room,  much  too  small  for  half  their  number,  a  surging  crowd  of 
people  comprised  of  the  most  opposite  element*  nib  against  each 
other,  and  try  to  find  enjoyment  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a 
room  with  a  large  number  of  people  more  or  less  interesting  and 
distingnished,  none  of  whom  they  know  by  sight,  and  in  whose 
existence  tbey  never  interested  themselves  till  it  became  the 
fashion  to  invite  the  lions  and  make  them  roar.  To  the  hostess 
nf  the  nineteenth  century  such  hospitality  is  a  pain  and  not  a 
pleasure ;  for,  assuming  that  she  is  a  person  of  some  appreciation 
of  the  great  qualities  of  her  gnests,  it  cannot  be  aught  to  her  but 
nn  annoyance  that  she  is  unable  to  give  everyone  of  her  friends 
the  proper  position  and  attention  which  he  merits ;  bnt  ehe  has 
no  alternative,  for  her  large  acquaintance  and  many  engage- 
ment* prcoluile  her  showing  them  hospitality  in  any  other  way. 

Thu  French  salon  has  never  found  a  counterpart  in  England. 
tttB  incKnation  of  the  English  as  regards  society  is  to  eat,  and  not 
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to  talk.     An  English  man  or  woman^s  idea  of  hospitality  and 
society  is  a  dinner  and  a  dress  coat^  and  that  in  conjanction  with 
as  much  formality  and  state  as  possible ;  and  the  simplicity  of 
French  society  in  this  regard^  which  meant  dropping  in  daring  a 
given  evening  one  day  a  week  to  a  well-known  house  where  neither 
meat  nor  drink  was  provided^  and  where  intellectual  nourishment 
was  the  only  food^  never  recommended  itself  to  the  English  ways 
of  life.     It  found  some  adherents  in  the  days  of  Miss  Berry, 
whose  house  in  Wimpole  Street  was  for  many  years  the  rendezvous 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  people  of  her  time.     Lady  William 
Russell,  the  mother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  women  of  the  day,  surrounded  herself  with  a  society 
as  pleasant  as  it  was  small,  and,  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  was 
always  to  be  found  in  the  evening  in  her  house  in  Audley  Square. 
Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Sandwich,  Lady  Granville,  and  Lady  Ashbur- 
ton  were  the  only  grandes  dames  who  in  English  society  ever  tried 
to  imitate  the  salon,  and  their  entourage  was  very  small.     Their 
aristocratic  prejudices  were  too  strong  to  admit  anyone  outside 
the  charmed  circle,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
their  time  lived  and  died  unknown  to  them. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reproach  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  want  of  appreciation  of  distinction  in  any  form  is  not 
one.  There  never  was  an  age  where  fame  of  any  kind  was 
more  of  a  cult,  or  where  notoriety  was  a  surer  passport  to  social 
eminence.  Whether  the  greater  intellectual  qualities  of  mankind 
are  recognized  in  proportion  may  be  doubted,  but  society  now 
runs  mad  after  anyone  who  can  get  himself  talked  of,  and  that 
not  in  the  sole  direction  of  great  ability  or  distinction.  To  have 
a  good  cook ;  to  be  the  smartest-dressed  woman  ;  to  give  the 
most  magnificent  entertainments,  where  a  fortune  is  spent  on 
flowers  and  decorations ;  to  be  the  last  favored  guest  of  royalty  ; 
or  to  have  sailed  as  near  to  the  wind  of  social  disaster  as  is  com- 
patible with  not  being  shipwrecked  ; — are  a  few  of  the  features 
which  characterize  some  of  the  smartest  people  in  London  society. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  these  qualifications  are  not  high  or  dif- 
ficult to  attain  to,  while  the  training  ground  is  large  and  well- 
studded  with  instructors. 

Luxury,  ease,  comfort,  are  the  watchwords  of  a  large  part  of 
society  in  London,  and  they  are  undermining  our  society  as  sorely 
and  as  certainly  as  they  did  that  of  ancient  Borne.    We  have 
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grown  yery  rich,  and  we  have  a  large  leisured  class  whose  only 
aim  and  occnpation  is  amusement^  and  where  such  exists  it  must 
demoralize  and  relax  all  social  restraints. 

Men  and  women  who  only  live  for  pleasure^  and  who  have  no 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  life  and  its  duties,  are  becoming  the 
parents  of  the  young  England  around  us,  and  to  a  serious  degree 
the  example  of  their  lives  is  being  impressed  on  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  their  children,  and  who  ought  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  which  we  in  all  time  have  been  so  proud.  The  in- 
fluences of  which  we  speak  are  perhaps  less  felt  among  boys  than 
girls.  School-life  still  develops  the  manhood  and  courage  of 
Englishmen,  and  though  the  luxury  of  early  preparatory  schools 
is  increasing  to  a  very  evil  extent,  the  rough  and  tumble  life  of 
our  public  schools  counteracts  its  influence,  and  gives  all  boys  the 
knocking  about  which  we  still  believe  is  so  important  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hardier  qualities  of  a  man's  character.  The 
battle  of  life — the  struggle  in  all  professions — is  so  keen  that  it 
brings  out  a  man's  strongest  qualities,  and  the  competition  which 
he  has  to  meet,  and  which  is  becoming  harder  every  year,  renders 
him  more  impervious  to  the  enervating  influences  of  the  day. 
But  society,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  society,  is  not  governed  or  in- 
stituted by  men,  their  r61e  in  society  being  a  very  secondary 
one  ;  for  society  in  its  tone  and  composition  is  created  by 
women,  and  as  women  are  virtuous  or  the  reverse,  so  is  their 
entourage. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  recent  scandals  in  London 
society,  which  have  been  the  talk  of  the  world,  and  the  existence 
of  which  surprised  and  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  England,  are 
only  the  outcome  and  logical  result  of  the  easy-going  man- 
ner in  which  women  of  the  highest  rank  and  culture  have 
allowed  the  old-fashioned  rules  and  restraints  which  governed 
society  to  be  relaxed.  The  decay  of  these  restraints  has  been  in 
many  ways  almost  imperceptible,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
liberalism  in  every  matter  of  life,  whether  social,  political  or  re- 
ligions, has  impregnated  every  condition  of  life,  and  has  gradually 
swept  away  the  reserve  and  illusions  of  our  forefathers. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  among  girls,  whose  lives 
are  as  different  from  those  of  their  grandmothers  as  light  from 
darkness.  The  respect  for  parents,  the  self-denial  and  self- 
abnegation,  the  modest  reserve  which  used  to  be  the  character- 
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istic  of  the  ''English  miss/'  have  disappeared^  and  in  her  place 
we  have  a  creature  no  doubt  attractive  and  original,  but  not  the 
girl  of  the  past.  Parents  and  children  now  meet  nearly  on  an 
equality,  but  where  there  is  any  inferiority  it  is  on  the  parental 
side.  The  young  lady  of  to-day  reads  the  newspapers,  what  books 
she  chooses,  and  discusses  with  equal  frankness  the  last  scandal 
and  the  latest  French  mode  ;  she  rides  in  the  park  unattended  by  a 
groom,  but  always  with  a  cavalier  ;  she  drives  unattended  in  han- 
soms ;  she  dances  with  partners  who  do  not  care  to  be  presented 
to  her  mother,  and  she  leaves  her  chaperon  not  to  dance,  with  the 
real  enjoyment  of  girlhood,  but  to  retire  to  some  leafy  comer  of 
the  ball-room,  where  she  can,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  '*  sit 
out,''  instead  of  dancing.  She  spends  her  own  money,  and  dresses 
as  she  likes,  and  more  often  than  not  spends  more  than  she  can 
afford.  Her  stay  in  London  is  one  round  of  pleasure  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  varied  during  the  autumn  and  winter  by  country 
visits,  which  are  only  a  repetition  of  Tjondon  on  a  small  scale  ; 
and  in  her  life  there  is  no  question  of  aught  but  pleasure  ;  and 
no  more  curious  change  is  to  be  observed  than  that,  while 
some  years  ago  girls  would  go  anywhere  for  a  dance,  now  they 
only  desire  to  go  to  the  best  balls  and  to  be  with  the  smartest 
people. 

The  reason  for  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  English 
girls  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for  many  years  past 
they  have  not  had,  as  far  as  regards  society,  a  ''good  time."  The 
young  married  woman  has  been  as  formidable  a  competitor  to 
them  as  she  is  also  said  to  be  to  another  and  an  entirely  different 
class  of  female  society.  Hence  in  dress,  conduct,  conversation, 
and  often  in  knowledge,  they  copy  their  envied  rival,  or,  by  at- 
taching themselves  to  some  smart  young  married  woman, 
they  profit  by  what  she  squanders  in  the  prodigality  of  her 
success. 

However  great  the  difficulties  girls  find  in  England  in  enter- 
ing the  social  lists,  they  are  much  more  hardly  handicapped  in 
the  matter  of  dancing,  and  still  more  in  that  of  marrying.  Nothing 
is  more  comical,  nay,  even  sad,  than  to  see  the  devices  to  which 
ball-givers  resort,  to  get  men  to  come  to  their  houses  and  when 
there  to  dance.  Everything  is  done  to  tempt  them.  Balls  begin 
at  midnight,  because  the  jeunesse  doree  of  England  will  not  dance 
early ;   the  recherchi  sapper  and  the  best  of  wines  are  provided ; 
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and  long  before  midnight  patient  rowB  of  sleepy  chaperons  and 
anxions  girls  await  the  arriyal  of  the  yonng  Adonis,  who,  after 
surveying  the  serried  ranks  scornfully  through  his  eyeglass  from 
the  end  of  the  ball-room,  retires  below  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
provided  by  his  thoughtful  host,  and  having  thus  done  his  duty 
goes  back  to  his  club.  And  what  is  true  of  dancing  is  even  more 
so  as  regards  marrying.  Men  who  are  poor  are  afraid  to  marry, 
knowing  the  life  of  ease  and  comfort  which  is  the  lot  of  most 
girls  and  that  marriage  will  entail  an  amount  of  denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  they  are  not  willing  to  undertake.  When  great  passion 
or  affection  are  concerned,  the  case  alters,  and  hand  in  hand  a 
man  and  woman  face  the  struggle  together.  But  the  nineteenth 
century  has  taken  away  much  of  the  poetry  and  romance 
which  gild  the  pathway  of  life  when  the  gold  is  not  of  a 
sufiiciently  substantial  kind  to  provide  more  than  bread  and 
butter. 

Parents  also  feel  naturally  that  when  a  man  has  no  profession 
or  prospects  which  will  ultimately  increase  the  income  he  can 
offer  their  daughter,  that  marriage  would  not  only  be  unwise  but 
wrong,  and  the  effect  is  that  girls  marry  later  and,  often,  with  a 
better  prospect  of  bjppiness.  But  girls  do  not  marry  as  easily  or 
as  well  as  formerly,  and  the  confidant  of  fashionable  London 
mothers  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  universal  cry  is, 
"  The  men  won't  marry." 

The  increased  expense  of  living  and  the  diflSculty  that  men 
with  small  incomes  have  in  marrying,  affect  other  classes  in  Eng~ 
land;  but  in  the  middle  and  professional  classes  the  improved 
education  which  women  receive  opens  other  careers  to  them  be- 
sides the  domestic  one,  and  the  choice  of  husbands  is  more  varied 
and  wider.  It  is  the  expense  of  living,  and  of  living  up  to  a 
certain  position,  that  has  driven  so  many  of  the  daughters  of  the 
aristocracy  to  make  marriages  among  men  in  business,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  democratization  that  is  going 
on  so  rapidly  in  England.  Money  is  the  idol  of  to-day;  without 
it  life  is  ugly,  hard,  and  wearisome  ;  and  if  with  it  the  romance 
and  poetry  of  existence  fly  away,  it  helps  to  grease  the  wheels 
of  the  coach,  and  rubs  and  softens  down  many  excrescences.  It 
has  been  said,  everything  can  be  bought  but  health,  and  it  is 
nearly  true;  wealth  is  a  great  power,  either  in  its  use  or  abuse; 
it  is  the  keystone  of  saooeiii  "     '^^n  society,  and 
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no  truer  words  were  ever  written  than  those  of  the  Poet  Laureate 

of  our  nineteenth  century  life:    . 

*'  Brery  door  is  txarred  with  gold. 
And  opens  but  with  golden  keys.** 

If  we  take  up  a  society  paper  which  chronicles  the  fashionable 
doings  of  the  week^  the  list  of  the  smartest  and  most  magnificent 
entertainments  are  not  those  given  by  the  haute  noblesse  of 
England^  but  by  a  host  of  people,  many  of  whose  names  are 
foreign,  and  who  thirty  years  ago  would  not  have  been  heard  of 
outside  their  provincial  homes ;  and  to  their  houses  flock  princes 
and  princesses,  and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  what  was  once, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  the  most  exclusive  society  in  Europe.  The 
atmosphere  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  flowers ;  the  spoils  of  the 
Biviera ;  the  bewitching  sounds  of  the  voice  of  the  last  fashion- 
able prima  donna,  brought  there  at  a  fabulous  price ;  the  delica- 
cies of  the  supper  room,  and  the  banquet  with  its  priceless  wines — 
are  the  temptations  which  the  crowd  of  magnificently  dressed 
and  beautiful  women  and  blas6  men  cannot  resist,  and  such  is  the 
nightly  spectacle  ofl!ered  to  any  observer  of  what  we  term  the 
''smart  sef  of  London  society.  Shades  of  the  former  leaders  of 
society  and  patronesses  of  Almacks,  do  you  not  turn  in  your 
graves  at  the  sight  of  your  grandchildren  and  their  children 
associating  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  equality  with  a  crowd  whose 
sole  recommendation  is  that  it  panders  and  ministers  to  the  most 
demoralizing  influence  of  an  age  already  bad  enough  ! 

When  all  that  is  needed  to  insure  an  entrance  into  the  highest 
society  in  England  is  unlimited  wealth,  where  morality  is  un- 
necessary, and  where  it  is  patronized  by  the  highest  in  the  land — 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  deterioration  which  is  going 
on  is  much  more  complete,  and  will  be  more  disastrous  in  its 
effects,  than  any  one  likes  to  admit.  To  those  who  feel  seri- 
ously and  deplore  the  effect  that  the  recognition  of  the  new  ele- 
ments which  now  compose  society  in  England  must  have,  the 
position  becomes  one  of  great  difficulty.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  an  affectation  of  being  shocked  and  a  real  manly 
protest  at  much  that  is  going  on  around  us.  But  neither  is  of 
any  avail  to  stop  a  condition  of  things  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  con- 
doned and  accepted  by  those  whose  position  and  weight  should 
make  them  raise  up  their  voice  in  protest.  This  is  an  age  of 
charity^  and  where  there  is  no  open  scandal,  no  breaking  of  the 
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new  and  most  important  addition  to  the  moral  law,  ''  thon  shalt 
not  be  found  Oat/'  it  is  mach  more  convenient  to  shut  your 
eyes,  and  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world 
by  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  agricultural  depression,  and  the  necessity  for  retrenchment 
enforced  on  all  the  smaller  landed  proprietary,  by  obliging  them 
to  shut  up  their  houses  and  live  in  a  much  reduced  state,  or  to 
come  to  London,  where  in  spite  of  its  luxury  it  is  easy  to  be 
poor,  have  destroyed  a  strong  coanteracting  influence ;  and,  like 
an  engine  over  which  its  driver  has  lost  control,  society  goes 
tearing  wildly  on  unchecked  in  its  career. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  society  in 
England  save  that  which  we  have  described,  for  there  still  exists  a 
larger  and  more  important  one  in  many  ways,  where  we  find 
happy  homes  and  families,  and  where  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
responsibilities  of  life  are  the  keystones  on  which  their  existence 
is  built ;  where  in  a  faithful  way  its  members  still  discharge  the 
responsibilities  which  great  rank,  birth,  and  vast  possessions,  en- 
tail, and  whose  existence  is  the  backbone  of  English  life.  In 
some  way  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  England  when  there  was 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  charity  and  of  the  obligations  to  their  poor 
brethren  which  riches  entail  on  their  possessors,  or  when  that 
charity  was  more  nobly  and  generously  bestowed.  For  their  exist- 
ence we  are  thankful,  for  they  represent  the  power  of  resistance 
which  alone  can  withstand  the  pressure  of  example  and  influence 
from  the  other  strata  of  society. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  widespread  and  general  luxury,  extrav- 
agance, and  freedom,  of  the  richer  class  of  England  that  the  evil 
which  we  deplore  arises,  though  they  are  large  and  serious 
enough,  but  because  the  influence  and  example  of  the  upper 
classes  spread  below  and  spread  insensibly.  How  can  we  chide 
and  condemn  the  vices  of  the  poor  in  England  when  the  example 
set  them  is  what  we  see  ?  Surely  we  must  feel  inflnite  pity  for 
the  poor  outcast  women  of  the  world  who  sin  because  they  must 
live,  while  there  can  be  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  horror  for  women 
who  set  their  virtue  so  low  as  to  make  it  the  price  of  dresses  which 
will  "cut  out*'  the  toilettes  of  their  women  friends  in  society  ; 
nor  can  we  have  any  but  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  men  who, 
marrying  on  small  means,  suddenly  find  their  whole  entourage 
changed  by  the  addition  of  horses  and  carriages,  French  eooks. 
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and  all  the  modern  Inxnries  of  a  fashionable  menage,  and  who 
Bhnt  their  eyes  and  accept  the  gifts  of  the  fairy  godfather  who 
has  wrought  all  these  miracles.  In  all  societies  there  are 
men  and  women  low  enough  to  accept  these  positions ;  but  in 
England  thirty  years  ago  such  a  position  would  have  been  impos- 
sible^ and  no  man  or  woman  occupying  it  would  have  dared  to 
appear  in  society.  Autres  temps  autres  moeurs,  and  with  so  many 
examples  of  the  charity  of  the  world  and  the  complaisance  of 
husbands^  no  wonder  the  ''  smartest  set  ^'  in  London  society  has 
created  a  condition  of  things  that  respectable  English  opinion 
considers  a  reproach  and  a  danger  to  the  country. 

The  decay  of  strong  religious  belief  in  some  sections  of 
English  society  is  at  last  beginning  to  have  effect  in  sweeping 
away  some  of  the  strongest  restraints  to  which  human  nature  can 
be  subjected.  We  do  not  maintain  that^  in  the  great  waves  of 
passion  which  sweep  across  the  lives  of  men  and  women^  religion 
has  always  been  an  unfailing  protector^  but  insensibly  its  in- 
fluence controls  actions  and  inclinations  which  would  have  been 
calamitous  in  their  effect.  Modern  thought  is  changing  the 
aspect  of  life  and,  with  it,  the  relations  of  men  and  women,  and 
that  not  in  a  repressive  direction.  The  spread  of  education  among 
women,  and  the  emancipation  which  is  its  natural  corollary,  will 
work  still  greater  changes,  all  in  the  direction  we  deplore  ;  and 
unless  some  unforeseen  event  occurs  whicli  will  change  the 
direction  in  which  society  is  moving,  public  opinion  will  insist  on 
its  reconstruction  on  a  firmer  and  entirely  different  basis,  and 
the  lines  of  demarcation  which  now  divide  society  will  become 
more  clearly  defined.  The  '^  smart  set'^  will  follow  its  natural 
inclination,  which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  every 
pleasure  and  whim  which  are  the  fashions  of  the  moment.  The 
other,  with  certain  ideals  of  duty,  will,  as  now,  endeavor  to 
realize  the  responsibilities  these  impose,  and,  being  composed  of 
the  strength  and  backbone  of  the  country,  will  always  be  the  power 
to  adjust  the  baneful  influence  of  its  competitor.  Fortunately 
for  England  the  mass,  and  the  most  important  mass,  of  opinion 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter ;  but,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
glamour  shed  over  the  former  by  the  rank  and  position  of  its 
leaders,  it  will  always  be  the  smarter,  and,  therefore,  the  fash<* 
ionable  set. 

M.  Jeune, 
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II.— OUTLINE  OF  ITS  PARTICULAES  (Cokcluded). 

BT  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  WILLIAM   EWABT  OLADSTOKE. 


Passing  on  from  the  personal  equipment  of  Homer's  preter- 
natural worlds  we  have  next  to  consider  what  were  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  its  inhabitants  as  an  order  of  deities. 

The  first  answer  must  be  that  they  were  immensely  varied ; 
BO  varied,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  de- 
scription in  a  slight  outline  such  as  this.  Their  singularly  differ- 
entiated characters  require  to  be  set  forth  one  by  one ;  and  in 
their  individual  diversities  we  find  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fruitful  provinces  of  the  present  inquiry.  Still  there  are  distinct- 
ive properties  which  the  gods  possess  in  common,  and  by  which 
they  are  differenced  from  men. 

The  first  of  these  qualities  is  that  they  are  immortal.  This  is 
a  property  so  essentially  theirs  that  they  are  signified  by  it  as  a 
class.  They,  and  they  only,  are  the  Immortals ;  and  to  name  the 
Immortals  is  to  speak  of  the  gods.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
gift  could  be  imparted  to  man.  This  is  suggested  in  Tithonos,  the 
partner  of  the  couch  of  Eos  ;*  and  it  seems  in  Homer  to  be  an  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  movement  towards  deification.  If  it  be  asked 
whether  an  Immortal  could  be  deprived  of  the  privilege,  the  an- 
swer seems  to  be,  first,  that,  as  a  rule,  penalty  in  no  way  interfered 
with  immortality ;  and,  secondly,  we  learn  from  the  language  of 
Ardsf  that,  though  the  gods  could  not  die,  the  heart  of  their  life 
might  possibly  be  beaten  out  of  them  by  a  penal  infliction. 

The  next  universal  charaoteristic  of  the  £od8  is^  that  they  are 
incorporated  in  human  form.    When^  '    "  "'^ubtful. 
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it  is  becaase  the  image  presented  to  us  is  so  slight  that  it  hoYera 
between  a  person  and  a  metaphor.  The  human  form  is  presup- 
posed even  in  the  case  of  the  Nature-powers  ;  as  when  a  wood- 
nymph  has  offspring  by  a  man,  or  a  river-god  by  a  woman.  So 
thorough  and  well  rooted  is  this  conception  in  the  Poet's  mind  that, 
in  a  passage  intended  to  glorify  Agamemnon,  he  sets  off,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  personal  appearance  of  the  supreme  chief  by  reference  to 
the  corporal  excellences  of  various  divinities  ;  he  was  like  Zeus 
in  eye  and  head  ;  his  waist  like  Ar^s  (the  nimble  god)  ;  his  chest 
like  Poseidon.* 

The  third  common  characteristic  of  deity  as  such  is  a  large 
excess  of  power  beyond  any  possessed  by  mortals.  This  power  la 
exhibited  in  various  forms  :  in  superiority  to  limitation  ;  in  the 
performance  of  acts  not  within  the  scope  of  natural  law  ;  and,  in 
the  cases  of  a  very  few  higher  deities,  by  direct  and  immediate 
action  on  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  there  is  always  a  peculiar  amount  of  power  possessed  in  the 
peculiar  province  to  which  each  divinity  is  attached.  So  it  is 
that  even  Aphrodite  can  master  the  mind  and  inclination  of 
IIelen,t  and  that  Ilephaistos  gives  life  to  the  metallic  figures 
he  has  made,  apparently  even  in  tlie  case  where  they  are  set  upon 
the  shield  of  Achilles.^  But  it  is  only  to  his  greater  gods  that 
Homer  assigns  important  prerogatives  outside  a  particular  sphere 
of  action.  Of  this  divine  power  the  maximum  must  be  said  to 
reside  in  Zeus :  yet  he  can  be  beguiled  and  deceived  in  being 
sent  to  sleep  (as  it  appears,  but  the  process  is  not  described) 
against  or  without  his  will.§ 

But,  fourthly,  there  is  also  by  the  side  of  this  power  an  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  limitation.  This  is  indefinitely  large  and 
stringent  in  its  application  outside  the  provinces  of  specialty. 
So  severe  is  it  in  the  case  of  Aphrodite  that,  when  she  ventures 
upon  the  battle-field  to  carry  off  her  smitten  son  Aincias,  she  is 
attacked  by  Diomed  and  wounded  in  the  hand,  so  that  she  lets 
her  burden  fall,  and  repairs  to  Olympos  with  the  aid  of  the 
chariot  of  Ar6s.||  Thus  in  her  case  we  are  obliged  to  confine  by 
conditions  even  the  general  proposition  that  the  power  of  deities 
exceeds  that  of  mortals.  It  holds,  however,  so  generally  that 
Achilles,  whose  might  borders  on  the  superhuman,  is  baffled  and 

•  n.,  IL,  478;  479.        t  IL,  IIL.  88S,  seaq.        t  H.,  XVIII..  5S»-M0:  64ft-5l».   Od., 
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foiled  by  the  Nature-power  Scamandros  when  acting  in  his  own 
right  as  a  river-flood.* 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  Zens  himself  is  not  free  from 
limitation  in  other  cases  besides  the  peculiar  case  of  preternatural 
stratagem.  He  did  not  know,  because  he  did  not  see,  what  Posei- 
don was  doing  on  the  battle-field  in  Troas ;  and  he  did  not  see, 
because  he  was  looking  in  another  direction,  over  the  line  of  the 
Balkan  mountains,  f  Again,  after  he  woke,  he  accepted  with  a 
smile  the  assurance  of  Herd,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  she  had 
not  incited  Poseidon  against  the  Trojans.  But  he  remained  X 
unaware  of  the  device  by  which  she  had  contrived  that  ^e  activ- 
ity of  Poseidon  should  be  prolonged,  through  an  exhortation 
which  HupnoB  delivered  to  him,  apparently  as  her  messenger.  § 
Aphroditd,  Ards,  Helios,  and  others  make  their  complaints 
to  him,  and  thereby  show  that  he  had  not  previous  cognizance 
of  the  facts.  I  need  not  prolong  the  list  of  his  limitations 
in  this  place.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  limita- 
tions in  the  sphere  of  mind,  not  in  that  of  external  nature. 
The  different  deities  of  Homer  stand  differently  related  to 
locomotion ;  but  there  are  no  stages  in  the  movements  of 
Zeus  as  he  passes  from  point  to  point.  I  have  dwelt  upon 
the  case  of  Zeus,  because,  as  he  is  at  the  summit,  and  as  the 
Olympian  system  exhibits  to  us  divinity  in  many  conditions  of 
inferiority  to  his,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  as  we  move 
through  the  list  of  deities  on  a  descending  scale,  limitation  is  pro- 
gressively increased. 

This  proposition,  however,  has  one  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tion. Although  the  mere  power  of  Zeus  is  greater  than  that  of 
Athend,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  order  even  to  coerce  her,  she, 
apart  from  these  interferences,  is  exempt  from  all  limiting  condi- 
tions, whether  material  or  mental.  She  is  never  ignorant,  never 
deceived,  never  baffled.  The  case  of  Apollo  closely,  but  less  con- 
spicuously, approximates  to  hers. 

Fifthly,  next  to  limitation,  we  must  consider  the  case  of 
actual  wants.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Olympian  gods  are  wholly 
free  from  what  we  consider  as  corporal  wants,  for  example, 
from  what  Aischulos  calls  the  yddrftof  arccyK^.  What  can  be  truly 
said  is  that  a  large  provision  is  made  for  the  enjoyment  which  is 
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associated  with  the  supply  of  wants,  by  the  banquets  which,  though 
not  uniformly  in  one  place,  are  understood  to  be  habitual  with 
the  gods.  But,  behind  this  curtain  of  luxury,  something  also  of 
necessity  remains.  Not  only  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  but  Aidoneus, 
and  even  Her6,  had  at  different  junctures  been  wounded  by  the 
hand  of  man;  and,  though  it  is  not  recorded  of  tlie  goddesses, 
the  two  gods*  had  to  be  cured  of  their  wounds  by  Paieon.  Again, 
as  to  food.  Neither  Athend  nor  Apollo  ever  adverts  to  sacri- 
fices as  giving  by  their  savor  a  physical  satisfaction.  But 
Zeus  twice  very  unequivocally  describes  this  reek  of  the 
victims,  together  with  the  libation,  as  the  share  or  privilege 
of  the  gods  ;f  the  same  words  being  put  into  his  mouth  on 
both  occasions.  Actual  eating  and  drinking  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  ascribed  individually  to  deities  less  exalted.  Calupso 
provides  nectar  and  ambrosia  for  Ilermes,^  which  he  drank  and 
ate  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  soul ;  and  when  Thetis  visits 
Hephaistos,  his  bride  and  housewife  Charis  proposes  to  fur- 
nish xeinia  forthwith,  evidently  meaning  food.  To  this  there  is 
no  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  higher  gods.  And,  when  PosAlon 
is  on  the  field  of  battle  before  Troy,  it  is  laid  down  that  it  is  not 
allowed  {ov  ^itm  edri)  to  them  to  take  part  in  the  battles  of 
men,§  although  Ar6s,  a  deity  of  lower  rank,  had  previously  done 
it  to  his  cost. 

Zeus  is  the  most  human  in  his  affections  of  all  the  gods,  and 
sometimes  regards  with  a  strong  natural  compassion  the  sorrows 
of  men,  which  at  other  times  he  is  heartily  delighted  to  behold  ;  | 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  other  deities  are  as  much  given  to 
emotion.  The  sympathies  of  Iler^  with  i>articular  persons,  and 
especially  with  the  Greeks  at  large,  seem  to  dwell  entirely  in  the 
region  of  the  intellect,  and  in  their  operation  are  purely  national 
and  political.  All  the  credit  that  can  be  given  to  the  Olympian 
order,  in  the  region  of  the  affections,  is  that  they  are  not 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  their  own  offspring.  Aphrodite  exerts 
herself  for  the  relief  of  Aincias.^  Ares  is  violentlv  excited  to 
revenge  on  learning  the  death  of  his  son  Ascalaphos  ;  **  and 
Poseidon  repeatedly  protects  or  rescues  not  his  sons  only  but 
more  remote  descendants. ft  All  this,  however,  indicates  mr.ch 
more  of  animal  or  instinctive,  and  perhaps  of  racial,  than  of 
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moral  sentiment.  For  Poseidon  betrays  the  quality  of  his  pater- 
nal affection  by  bitterly  persecuting  Odysseus  for  measures  of 
pure  self-defence  taken  against  the  savage  Poluphemos ;  the  one 
monster  of  the  Poems^  whose  passions  and  vices  are  unredeemed 
by  a  single  virtue.  Much  higher  in  rank  stand  the  affection 
and  pain  of  Zeus  on  the  extinction  of  his  noble  son  Sarpedon.* 

It  would  be  improper  to  pass  without  particular  notice  the 
libertinism  of  the  gods.  They  exhibit  a  prevailing  laxity  in  sexual 
relations.  On  this  topic  it  is  to  be  observed^  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  is  no  such  taint  in  the  Homeric  pictures  of  Athend 
or  (as  I  think)  of  Apollo ;  a  fact  which  is  only  here  noticed  as 
a  mark  of  Homer's  profound  reverence  for  those  two  divinities^ 
without  examining  into  its  cause.  Artemis  also  is  wholly 
untainted  ;  and,  in  the  Hellenic  image,  is  seemingly  intended  to 
be  the  representation  of  maiden  and  of  matronly  chastity.  Passing 
from  the  exceptions  to  what  is  more  nearly  the  rule,  I  deal  here 
with  the  conspicuous  case  of  Zeus  in  the  fourteenth  **  Iliad.'*  f  II® 
enumerates  in  series  the  human  connections  which  produced  re- 
spectively Peirithoos,  Perseus,  and  Minos  with  his  brother  Rhada- 
manthos,  Heracles,  and  Dionusos  :  the  last  of  these  undoubtedly 
divine,  though  from  a  human  parent.  He  then  passes  to  Demeter 
and  Leto.  And  all  these  amatory  affairs  are  paraded  by  the 
offender  himself,  at  the  meeting  with  Her^  ;  a  poetical  impro- 
priety which  may  be  compared  with  the  protracted  speeches  in  the 
battle-field,  or  with  the  relation  by  Achilles  to  Thetis  of  a 
lengthened  story  in  a  great  part  of  which  she  herself  had 
borne  a  principal  part.  The  impropriety  is  perhaps  to  be 
explained  on  similar  grounds  in  all  the  cases  :  it  seems  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  imparting  to  the  Poet's  hearers  what  he 
desires  that  they  should  know  with  a  view  to  the  purposes,  eth- 
nographical or  historical,  which  he  had  in  his  mind.  We  are,  I 
think,  to  consider  Zeus  as  describing  in  this  passage,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  in  some  degree  we  can  trace,  the  formation  of  the 
Achaian  nationality  and  religion.  The  connection  with  Dana^, 
for  example,  perhaps  is  meant  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  the 
Phoenician  element  into  the  Greek  peninsula  ;  that  with  Demeter, 
the  reconciliation,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  newer  ideas  with  the  old 
Nature-worship  of  the  country ;  and  that  with  Leto,  the  very 
special  features  which  Apollo  contributes  to  the  Olympian  scheme. 

•ll«  XVI..  49.  1 315-328. 
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This  yiew,  I  thinks  is  supported  by  the  case  of  Poseidon. 
There  are  assigned  to  him^  in  the  two  Poems^  a  number  of  im- 
portant filiations  in  the  Peloponnesos  and  in  Scherid^  which  obyi- 
ously  bear  an  ethnographical  character  ;  helping  to  attach,  for 
example,  the  Phaiakes  to  the  Phoenician  connection,  and  Nestor 
to  the  same  stock.  It  is  possible  that  the  Poet  may  have  been 
governed  by  some  similar  consideration  in  assigning  to  Hermes 
and  Ar^s  respectively  the  paternity  of  some  personages  men- 
tioned in  the  '^Iliad/^  But,  at  the  least,  all  these  ascriptions 
have  a  moral  aspect.  Take  them  as  we  will,  they  clearly 
imply  that  there  was  nothing  in  Homer's  conception  of  these 
several  divinities  to  interpose  a  moral  bar  in  the  way  of  his  im- 
puting to  them  acts  which  in  the  case  of  men  would  carry  with 
them  more  or  less  of  stigma.  I  say  more  or  less,  for  while  in  the 
**  Iliad ''  spurious  offspring  is  broadly  distinguished  from  legiti- 
mate,  the  distinction  does  not  always  carry  with  it  social  conse- 
quences. In  certain  cases  the  innocent  bearer  of  the  stigma  is 
admitted  to  equality  in  rearing. 

Chastity  may  be  called  the  outermost  barrier  of  morality,  and 
is  the  first,  accordingly,  to  give  way.  The  indulgence  of  sexual 
passion  is  general  with  the  gods,  unless  there  be  a  single  exception 
in  Apollo — a  question  requiring  a  separate  discussion.  It  sub- 
sists among  the  goddesses  also  ;  and  though  not  universally,  yet 
most  grossly  of  all  in  Aphroditd,  who  is  simply  its  impersonation, 
and  represents  no  other  power  whatever.  Besides  Aphroditd,  we 
may  notice  the  cases  of  Demeter  and  of  Eos.* 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  quality  of  Olympian 
god-head. 

Subject  to  certain  reservations,  which  will  be  more  properly 
considered  in  connection  with  the  delineations  of  the  Homeric 
deities  individually,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  characters  are 
self-centred  and  are  based  upon  Hedonism,  or  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem in  its  fullest  development.  They  appear  not  to  incur  any  re- 
sponsibility ;  not  to  be  subject  to  the  moral  law,  which  does  not 
exist  for  them,  because  they  have  no  superior,  by  whom  its  sane* 
tions  could  be  applied.  They  are  exempted  from  its  sway  by  the 
possession  of  exceptional  power.  The  case  of  these  imposing  con- 
ceptions shows  as  if  superiority  in  power,  which  ought  always  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  higher  acknowledgement  of  duty,  operated 
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in  a  manner  directly  the  reverse^  and  aggravated  the  derange- 
ment not  only  of  liuman  nature,  but  of  every  nature  modelled, 
like  that  of  the  Olympian  gods,  on  corresponding  lines.  True, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  pictures  of  deities  still  non- 
Hellenic,  and  therefore  not  entitled,  in  the  Poet's  eyes,  to  religious 
homage,  and  the  representation  of  deities  such  as  Herd,  Poseidon, 
or  Hermes.  The  first  conception,  which  deals  with  non-Hellenic 
deity,  amounts  in  certain  respects  almost  to  caricature.  The 
second  exhibits  to  us  the  genuine  tendencies  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual people  in  the  process  of  moulding  their  religion  ;  and  they 
go  far  to  prove  that  religion  itself  was  on  the  road  to  become  not 
a  regenerating  power,  but  rather,  in  important  particulars,  an 
instrument  for  aggravating  the  moral  disorders  of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the 
Homeric  gods  in  their  several  personalities.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  consider  more  at  large  the  general  characteristics  of  the  com- 
bination into  which  they  were  formed,  and  which  I  have  named 
the  Olympian  religion. 

When  we  come  to  contemplate  this  Olympian  scheme  as  it  is  in 
itself,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  marked,  systematic,  and 
pervading  character  of  its  general  characteristics,  in  which  it  so 
greatly  differs  from  formations  such  as  those  of  the  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  religions.  Let  us  enumerate  some  of 
these  notes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Olympian  scheme  of  Homer  is  a  highly 
scientific  formation.  Its  numerous  parts  or  ranks  are  placed  in 
defined,  and  for  the  most  part  well-defined,  relations  to  each  other, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  large  range  and  diversified  aspects,  all 
are  made  to  work  together  for  a  common  end. 

Without  attempting  here  to  define  the  degree  in  which  the 
great  undertaking  of  Homer  partook  of  the  elements  of  moral 
reform,  thus  much  at  least  appears  to  be  certain,  and,  if  certain, 
peculiar.  He  first,  and  he  only,  in  the  history  of  ancient  relig- 
ions, brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  unity  out  of  diversities 
which  might  well  have  seemed  irreconcilable.  What  were  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  work  ?  There  was,  first,  the 
comparative  purity  which  we  seem  justified  in  ascribing  to  the 
Achaian  or  Hellenic  ideas.  There  was  the  Pelasgian  cult  of  Nature- 
powers,  a  system  little  capable  of  lifting  itself,  or  of  being  lifted, 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Lastly^  we  have  the  more  devel- 
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oped  forms  of  religion  which  had  come  over  sea  in  Phoeniciaa 
company,  and  which  evidently  drew  after  them  a  flood  of  moral 
corruptions.  These  offered  to  the  Poet  s  eye  an  assemblage  of 
materials  anything  rather  than  tractable.  But,  almost  in  despite 
of  themselves,  they  were  wrought  into  a  poetical  and  literary  unity. 
The  task  which  he  undertook  and  performed  was  one  wholly 
without  parallel  in  any  other  country.  But  it  was  essential  to  his 
nation-making  work  that  he  should  constitute  an  Olympian  unity, 
and  without  it  the  historic  Hellas  never  could  have  existed. 

In  the  next  place,  the  scheme  is  highly  national  and  political. 
Political,  inasmuch  as  the  divinities  are  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion methodically  ordered  for  a  common  purpose,  so  that  in 
speaking  of  an  Olympian  hierarchy  we  speak,  in  the  main,  of  an 
Olympian  State.  And  it  is  national  in  more  than  one  respect.  In 
the  first  place,  because  its  leading  powers  are  charged  with  a 
strongly  Achaian  coloring.  In  the  Trojan  war  the  really  great 
and  powerful  deities  are  all  on  the  Achaian  side,  subject  only  to 
this  qualification — that  for  a  temporary  purpose  Zeus  holds  them 
back,  and  in  so  doing  has  in  all  cases  Apollo  for  his  obedient 
minister.  The  Olympian  scheme,  as  Homer  sets  it  forth,  is 
variously  national.  Poseidon  is  attached  to  his  Hellenizcd 
descendants ;  Herfi  is  absolutely  unremitting  in  her  vigilance  for 
the  army  at  large,  as  well  as  for  its  leaders.  It  is  the  more  special 
office  of  Athene  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  greatest  of  the 
national  heroes  personally ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  pre- 
sides over  the  crowning  exploit  of  Odysseus.  But  it  is  also 
national  in  a  still  higher  sense.  The  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  not 
the  war  of  Troy,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles  exhibited  during 
and  in  connection  with  the  war  of  Troy.  The  plot  results 
from  an  Olympian  consultation,  and  is  adjusted  principally  with 
a  view  to  the  glorification  of  Achilles ;  and  it  is  in  the  figure 
of  Achilles  that  we  have  the  Poet's  crowning  exhibition  of  Hel- 
lenism. But  though  care  and  effort  are  concentrated  upon 
this  point,  they  are  also  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
nation.  To  every  considerable  chief  there  are  awarded,  in 
one  part  or  another  of  the  "  Iliad,"  space  and  opportunity  enough 
for  a  rich  harvest  of  exploit  and  of  fame ;  and  even  sec- 
ondary personages,  such  as  Meriones  and  Automedon,  are  not  left 
wholly  without  their  share  of  martial  honor. 

The  Christian  religion  stands  in  contrast  with  the  paganism  which 
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it  destroyed  and  replaced  in  this^  among  other  particulars^  that  its 
main  business  has  been  the  government  of  individuals  and  not  that 
of  states^  although  the  government  of  states  is  doubtless  a  portion 
of  its  work,  and  ought  to  be  directed  in  all  things  by  its  principles. 

The  Olympian  system,  on  the  other  hand,  as   it  stands  in 
Homer,  is  more  concerned  with  public  affairs  than  with  private 
character.     Of  private  rights,  indeed,  it  may  have  taken  some 
cognizance,  and  when  Odysseus  recites  the  means  of  repairing  his 
wasted  fortunes,  and  among  them  contemplates  the  acquisition  of 
much  booty,*  it  is  probable,  though  there  is  nothing  distinctly 
specified,  that  this  booty  is  to  be  prize  of  war.    But  the  religion  is 
very  slightly  charged  with  the  formation  of  private  character,  be- 
yond this,  that  the  good  man  is  devout  and  regular  in  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  like  Eumaios  in  the  *'  Odyssey  '^;f  and  that  misconduct 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  mere  tribute  of  sacrifice. J  But  the  inner 
schooling  of  the  individual,  the  expression  of  religion  in  devout 
affection,  or  in  the  control  of  appetite,  or  as  a  renewing  process 
which  is  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  nature,  is  unknown  to 
this  Olympian  scheme ;  and  piety  hardly  counts,  though  justice 
may,  in  the  prospect  or  retrospect  of  life.     It  is  predicted  that 
Odysseus  shall  live  and  die  in  a  happy  old  age,  with  his  people 
prospering  around  him  ;  §  but  there  is  in  this  remarkable  prophecy 
no  reference  to  his  relations  with  the  gods.     We  hear  of  them  in 
certain  forms  of  duty  ;  they  are  the  guardians  of  nature's  funda- 
mental laws  ;  and  they  are  sought  out  in  great  emergencies  ;  but 
beyond  this  they  have  no  concern  with  human  life  in  the  private 
sphere.    Indeed,  in  some  cases,  they  are  charged  with  its  offences 
and  miscarriages.  On  the  other  hand,  they  care  for  the  general  tran- 
quillity, and  resent  the  infraction  of  public  right. 

Whatever  be  the  relaxations  in  the  moral  code  of  the 
divinities, — and  they  are  undeniable, — their  general  government  of 
the  world  not  only  "makes  for  righteousness '*  on  tlie  whole,  but 
is  directly  and  systematically  addressed  to  the  great  end  of  render- 
ing it  triumphant.  And  this  is  claimed  by  Zeus  in  the  Olympian 
Assembly.!  The  terms  which  he  employs  are  remarkable  :  **Men 
complain  of  us  the  gods,  and  say  that  we  are  the  source  from 
whence  ills  {KaKc^  proceed,  but  they  likewise  themselves  suffer 
woes  outside  the  course  of  destiny  (ditepfiopoy),  through  their 
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own  perverse  offending  "  This  offending  is  indicated  bj  the 
term  aTa6}raXiTf9  used  by  Homer  to  designate  the  kind  of  wrong- 
doing which  is  the  reeolt,  not  of  temptation  working  upon  ns 
through  passion  or  infirmity  (these  are  described  as  arm),  bat 
which  is  spontaneous,  wilful,  and  unrestrained  by  regard  to  God 
or  man.  The  word  comes  near  to  the  full  idea  of  sin  ;  and  ij 
deeper  and  more  expressive,  in  regard  to  the  moral  law,  tha^t^ 
any  phrase,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
historic  Greece.  Then  Zeus  goes  on  to  illustrate  by  example 
what  he  has  said  :  '*  for  Aigisthos  has  committed  his  great  crimes 
in  spite  of  the  express  warning  which  we  sent  him  from  the  gods 
through  Hermes  ;  but  these  outrages  of  his  shall  be  punished  by 
the  hand  of  Orestes,  when  he  comes  to  his  full  age.'* 

And  this  claim  of  Zeus  is  a  fair  one.  For  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  each  of  the  two  Poems  is  constructed  and  ad- 
justed with  a  view,  in  the  main,  to  the  triumph  of  right  and  the 
punishment  of  wrong.  Troy  is  to  fall,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  personal  attachment  which  Zeus  felt  for  it  on  account  of 
the  liberal  sacrificial  system  by  which  his  altar  profited;  and  the 
design  of  this  retribution  is  the  design  which  Zeus  has  either 
devised  or  at  least  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only 
do  the  troubles  of  Odysseus  end  in  his  restoration,  but  his 
return  is  gilded  with   the  prophecy  of  a  prosperous  old  age.* 

Beyond  this,  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  abatement  of  the 
general  proposition  that,  whatever  be  their  collective  conduct,  the 
common  speech  of  the  gods  is  below  tno  human  level  in  point 
of  morality.  A  debate  in  Olympos  is  far  inferior  in  tone  to  a 
debate  in  the  Achaian  Assembly.  The  superlative  quality  of 
nobleness  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  heroes. 
The  speech  of  Sarpedon  to  Glaukos,f  the  rebuke  of  Odysseus  to 
Eurualos  in  Scherie,J  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  We  look  in  vain 
for  such  discourses  among  the  gods.  The  Olympian  council  of 
the  last  Book  meets  to  perform  an  act  of  humanity  in  the  conaer- 
▼ation  and  redemption  of  the  body  of  Hector.  The  thing  done  is 
right ;  but  the  whole  process  is  made  to  turn  on  procuring  the 
acceptance  of  the  gifts  of  Priam  by  Achilles  ;  undoubtedly  n  good 
working  method,  but  one  not  uplifted  by  any  sentiment  more 
lofty  than  the  expression  by  Zeus  of  the  love  which  the  gods  en- 
tertained for  Hector  by  reason  of  his  constant  offerings. 

•  Od..  XI .  m-1S7;  XXIIL.  281-2f4.      t  n..  XIT..  310.       t  Od..  VMl..  168. 
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Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceiye  a  worse  transaction  than  that  of 
the  fourth  Book  where  it  is  arranged  between  Zens,  Herd,  and 
Athend  that  Pandaros  shall  be  incited  to  break  the  truce  so  sol- 
emnly made  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  quarrel  by  single 
combat.  On  the  suggestion  of  Herd,  this  mission  is  enjoined  by 
Zeus  upon  Athend ;  but  it  was  a  command  that  Athend  herself 
was  eager  to  receiye.*  She  at  once  rushed  away  to  fulfil  it,  as- 
suming a  human  personality  for  the  purpose,  f  Without  doubt  it 
was  necessary  for  the  plot  as  decreed  by  Zeus  on  the  prayer  of 
Thetis  that  the  truce  should  be  broken.  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  Zeus  does  not  act  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  specific  instances 
without  some  intermediate  agency  or  manifestation,  as  Athend  acts 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Suitors.  Still  it  is  singular  and  highly  sig- 
nificant that  Homer  should  thus  employ  the  direct  agency  of  the 
highest  among  his  deities  to  secure  the  perpetration  of  what  is 
among  the  yery  grossest  of  all  moral  offences,  to  wit,  the  delib- 
erate breach  of  a  most  solemn  engagement. 

With  this  case  before  us,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Athend, 
in  the  **  Odyssey/'  should  boast  to  Odysseus  of  her  skill  in  guile, t 
and  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  is  her  counterpart 
on  earth.  Yet  more  striking,  from  some  points  of  yiew,  is  the 
case  of  Autolnkos  in  the  **  Odyssey, '^  who  was  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  fraud  by  Hermes  himself ;  §  an  incident  appertaining  in 
great  measure  to  the  peculiar  attributes  of  that  diyinity. 

The  third  and  the  most  remarkable  among  the  characteristics 
of  the  Olympian  religion  is  that  which  has  been  more  commonly 
than  happily  termed  anthropomorphism.  The  phrase  is  misleading, 
because  it  signifies  no  more  than  that  the  Homeric  diyinities  are 
associated  with  the  human  form.  But  there  is  a  far  wider  and  deeper 
incorporation  than  this  of  the  human  with  the  diyine  element, 
which  I  yenture  to  express  by  a  term  which,  at  any  rate,  is 
capable  of  conyeying  it  in  its  full  breadth — the  term  the- 
anthropy.  It  is  not  the  form  only,  but  the  mind,  the 
character,  the  appetites,  the  modes  of  thought  and  speech,  and 
both  of  acting  and  of  suffering,  which,  subject  to  a  resenration 
that  is  presently  to  be  made,  are  penradingly  and  intensely 
human.  Nor  is  this  humanism  in  the  diyinities  confined  to  the 
indiyidual :  it  marks  the  polity  as  a  whole,  not  less  than  the  single 
member  of  it ;  and  the  goyernment  of  the  world  by  the  Olympian 
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ir.'-  v.Lar  'i^l:j,  r/O-.-l'/j  :b^  -r-.rkii^  :'-:Tf  rf  Tr::-:  reliriAn.  is 
ifir'--/.  alrry/*:,  :'r*o-zr.  r..*.  al::ze:her,  ■:z:  of  rrexir.ibe  "  l\[A»i  '*; 
pro'^A'ilj  >if:04*:s^  he  co-li  n-^:  h-r  eibi'-itc'i  o!i  :se  sacie  stage  as 
tho  Oirmplari  Ariolio  »i:':*o:::  co=.f::5:jn.  B:::  i«  the  Oater 
^'rO'^rar/riT  of  the  '*0iv=v7"  bis  tzT.  fizrire  is  snowii. 
\f^'/:ii^i''*f:  on  foreiszn  gro-iind  he  is  no:  in  comi>etiiion 
With  the  A'Thalan  and  O'vmpiin  cor. '-ep: ion.  The  eiquis- 
it/:ly  U-arjtifrjl  Artemis  of  the  "O-ij^sev"  h:i5  a  far  inferior 
r«:flectiori  in  the  ''  Iliad/'  evidently  b-M-ar.?-?  she  was  assooi- 
hU'A  in  Troa-;  with  the  i-vnem  of  earth -worship.  Again,  con- 
iiiderin;(  what  we  know  of  the  widel7-diffn.5*?d  practice  of  serpent- 
wor-ihifi,  we  rnijrht  be  fiurprised  at  not  finding  it  in  the  Poems. 
Ariirnril  wor.-^Jiip,  liowever,  in  any  form  was  obviously  in  deadly 
hostility  to  theanthropy.  Therefore  the  serpent  is  carefully  shut 
out  from  rerieiving  homage;  yet  subject  to  this  accommodation, 
that,  it  ke'-pH  its  plane  as  a  vehicle  of  presage,  and  that  a  position 
of  irn-id  di^^nity  Ih  allowed  to  it,  not,  however,  as  a  power,  but  as 
Ml  ernbhiin,  on  the  brojistplatc  and  belt  of  Agamemnon.* 

In  all  thene  characteristic  points,  the  Olympian  scheme  is 
widely  different  from  every  other  religion  of  the  ancient  heathen 
worhi.  Nor  ih  tlio  record  of  distinctions  yet  exhausted.  It 
hiiH,  an  (!ornj)ared  with  any  other  among  those  religions,  less 
in   il.H  aggn»gate  of  an  abstract  or  didactic,  and   more  of    i^ 
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lifcerarj,  as  well  as  a  patriotic,  character.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  represents  more  accurately  the  beliefs  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  sprang  into  existence  than  may  be  the  case  with 
some  of  the  rest.  Possibly^  nay  probably^  it  offers  a  less 
faithfal  picture.  We  do  not  here  find  ourselves  in  con- 
tact with  a  philosopher  like  Confucius  or  Zoroaster,  or  a  re- 
former like  Buddha.  The  motley  group  of  gods  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  do  not,  like  the  systems  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt,  convey  to  us  an  undigested  and  almost  chaotic  record 
of  popular  worships.  Those  are  disjointed  stones;  these  are 
an  elaborate  and  magnificent  structure.  Those  are  raw  material 
in  its  earliest  stage ;  these  are  coordinated,  and  in  codrdination 
modified,  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  A  great  and  commanding 
genius  takes  in  hand  a  reconciling  work.  What  sovereigns  have 
during  these  later  centuries  sometimes  attempted  in  combining 
by  compromise  the  varying  beliefs  of  their  people,  was  in  this 
case  endeavored,  and  in  great  measure  achieved,  by  a  Poet.  It  is 
no  wonder  if,  in  such  a  case,  we  can  trace  the  mark  of  the  chisel 
upon  the  marble,  and  even  find  ourselves  admitted  to  a  shadowy 
view  of  the  great  artificer  in  his  workshop. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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MEXICAN  TRADE. 


The  Etatiatlcal  Bureau  Qltho  Treasury  Deportinonl  o(  Mexico  hftsjnat  i» 
sucdaHtatiBtlcal  abstract  of  tbe  exports  trom  1  hat  cuuntrjr  f or  tti«  llwtl  j-oor 
oadlng  Jmic  30, 180L  It  appears  theretrom  tlint  the  United  St«U«  *n  but 
abBorbiog  the  Mexican  trade.  Tbe  total  exports  for  th&t  fear  nmauutcd  (a 
903,278,3(6.34,  and  tbe  share  thereiii  of  thU  countrj  wm  «M,ae3,ims7, 
or  71.09  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole.  Next  oomca  Bagland,  vibtwe  alum  at 
Mexican  products  Is  valued  at  «lU,H82,7Za3n,  or  17.3)  per  cent. :  In  tim 
third  place  ta  Franca,  with  the  sum  of  $3.653,55L33,  or  5,77  per  c*ut. ;  in  ihn 
fourth  place  cornea  Gennanj,  nithf3,785,^'l.86,  or4.4()perr.eDt.,  and  Spain, 
with  9615,193.74,  or  0.81  per  cent. ;  then  Holland,  Ruaisia,  luid  Italj.  the  IhrM 
H-ltb  onlj  tl92,85LS5,  or  0.30  per  cent.;  and  Bnall;  Guatemala.  ColoinhU, 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  China,  all  with  9202.304.06,  or  0.13  per  ceiiL 

NotwithataudlDg  the  restrictive  meiuarea  reccatlf  adDptnl  in  tbm 
Unit«dSt«t«sagainBt  thelmportalionofMeTicanleadorcsand  live  anlniala, 
tbe  increase  of  trade  with  Mexico  has  been  Bl«adj  since  tlia  liuilitiiiK  of  rail- 
roads which  connect  both  countries,  as  ia  shown  b;  the  tullowiiig  taliloj 

llBXlOin  BrpORTS  TO  TIM  UIIITKH  STATM  DlMUNa  TIIB  L*OT  BIX  TKABft. 
ISB&W.  leaa-SJ.  18H7-SB.  ISffi-SO.  tSSD-flD.  iwn, 

•U,t3D.wi.Sl    Ki.imTU.TS    l3taw.aM.8a    «io,sss,3ai.Ti    tt!i.o(S.ua.eT  MI,lKI,aai,» 

wlSper  et.  M.S7  I3.H  07.111  W.M  Tl.tiS 

The  export  trade  with  tbe  leading  Euroitean  coninierclal  nations  during 
tbe  l««t  six  Aacal  fears  ia  as  follows : 

i8BMe.        ins-BT.        lasT-sg.       issaM.        imssd.       iwh. 

KngUnd  flll.<IDO,OI7.T4  )U,.tn.1««.ST  tia.MI>,lMS.S  911>%>M-''>«1X.I^I1X^  |li\U!;Taija 

iiSJ  per  ct.  SI.IT  II. AS  tO.M  11, IK  ■;.» 

FnkDce  .     »,«a.n6.7S  6.Ui,m.U  1.(71.70.31  I.IB«.0n33  S,I«IU».«)  3.finjSUi 

S.dl  parol.  10. »  V.U  tM  S.M  ft.TT 

Ucrmanr.  iSfi.X».»  i.nii.VOM  l.l7T.iaS.I»  l,Odl,.-iSa,lS  l,a&773.1i  !.TiU.>4t.K 

).MIppr«t.  I.»  I.U  S.4S  i.71  140 

Spain...        9ll,S3.TS  aSS.»U4  4&7,N&(n  II39X30.SS  SH.aS7.S7  Sl*.lia.TI 

>.W|iereL  1.17  V.M  I. id  O.St  Q.U 

Of  the  total  exporto  lor  tbe  fiscal  year  ISBO-Bl.  9.'».2''A»I2.18  were  In  pree- 
iouatnelalsanil  927,030,023.13  iDOlheroommMlitiwi.  ThM  l.'nlteil  HUtMm- 
nlTcd  of  the  tonnor  9^41X),S»ltM,  which  Is  e<tuivaii-Dt  to  64.54  pa  aoal„  Mid 
ot  tbe  latter  9Zl.»<£.lffi3.43.  or  79.S8  per  cent. 

Tbe  artioies  exported  from  Mexicoduringtholaat  ]mar  wereaa  follows; 

)>r«Gioui  metals t^.Wt.9ti.t8  \  l^»a tl.lB,4«  M 

Uniquu 7,MK.UK.re    TobsoM ---.      .      l.Wftllt.tl 

c«ffH .- S,uo,«Hi.n  Other •rttolsa... iL->i*.m.M 

II Idea  and  skins .      I.n4,».«| ■ 

Hondn  woods VWSIT.Wl    TOt^ 
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The  preceding  tables  show  that  while  tbe  Mezlcon  export  trade  with 
the  leading  commercial  natioiiH  of  Europe  remaJnn,  in  some  cases,  Blationnr;, 
111  others  iDcroosesiaaBiuall  degree,  and  in  some  diminlshcB,  that  trade  with 
the  United  States  marks  a  very  rapid  and  decided  growth,  doc,  specially,  no 
doubt,  lo  the  contiguity  otterrikry,  and  tbe  different  nature  of  the  product* 
of  each.  I  think  It  Terj  likely  that  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Mexican  commerce  will  grow  larger  erery  year  in  proportion  to  the 
deretopment  of  the  country,  and  keep  pace  with  the  reiulte  sbown  during 
thelast  year, unless  It  bechecked  byicsbictiTe  legislation  on  tbe  part  of 
elUior  government,  which  1  hope  nlU  not  be  tbe  case. 

Beterring  to  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  I 
am  sure  that  a  similar  Increase  will  substantiallj  appear  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  ISOO  to  laoi.  The  lost  published  report  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Mexico  corresponds  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  ISdO,  and 
shows  a  discrepancy  with  that  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  tho 
United  States  for  the  same  year,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  the  lat- 
ter only  euch  articles  bs  go  to  Mexico  by  sea  are  conaidered,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  those  going  by  mil  over  the  border,  and  most  of  the  com- 
modities Imported  into  Mexico  from  the  United  States  go  now  through  the 
frontier,  transported  by  tbe  railways  which  connect  tbe  two  coaotries.  In 
the  United  States  Statistical  report  for  that  year,  (or  instance,  tbe  total  Iro- 
portiK  to  to  Mexico,  amount  to911.4SS.89G,  white  In  the  Mexican  report  tbej  foot 
up  to  t22.oao,121.  The  former  bureau  Axes  the  exportn  to  Mexico  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  (18110-1891]  at  $14,909,620,  but  I  am  snre  this  amount  ts  hardly  one 
half  of  the  real  exports,  as  tbe  exports  by  rail  are  not  considered  at  all.  In 
comparing  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  country  to  and  from  Mexico,  the 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  exports  from  Mexico  are  given  in  tbe 
Mexican  report  in  Mexican  ellver,  while  the  iniporls  from  this  country  into 
UeJitca  are  staled  in  United  States  money,  or  gold,  and  the  difference  he- 
twef  n  thene  metals  is  dow  at  about  3n  to  40%  In  favor  of  gold. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Deportment  of  the  United  Statcis 
haa  always  acknowledged  thcBe  facts  and  earnestly  tried,  although  so 
larnnBuccesefully,  to  mend  them.  The  Chief  ot  that  Bureau  In  his  annnnl 
report  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Stat*a  (or  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1891,  sajs  ,pa«e  13): 

"%.  Tbe  atadstles  of  fliporlsef  domestic  oommiKllf,lea  toMaileo&nd  (o  Canada  lijr 
land  andefective,  owlnctotbe  fact  that  there  la  no  Inw  roaulrinK  railway  com- 
panlBB  to  trnTilab  to  callootors  at  cnstoois  stallatlca  uf  doincaLIc  morchandlsa  trans' 
ported  over  their  roads  ta  these  forelcn  countries." 

The  same  official  says  in  a  foot  note  (poge  lUllnhlsquarterly  report  of 
tlio  Imports  and  exports  of  tbe  United  States  for  the  three  months  endlug 
September  30,  ISDI : 

"Is  the  absence  at  law  proildins  (or  the  ooUection  of  Btatlsties  of  cxporta  to  ad- 
Jaent  (oretgD  territory,  otst  railways,  the  Taluca  of  exports  to  MpiIoo  are  consiilec^ 
aUynnderataled.  TheofflcUIUexlcanBlatlaUcsslate  thevalne  at  (ha  Impgilevt 
OMnbaadlM  from  the  United  SUtes  la  lASg  as  ll0.iSfl.311.  and  fur  ISSO  as  •SS.SS.fSa. 
HtatlstlCBoI  their  Importa  for  latsrfearB  hare  Dot  bean  received.  Sulatltutlnx  tor 
our  Imperfect  exports  tbe  Imports  from  Urn  United  Slates  as  reported  byttio  Mexi- 
can Uovernmect.  It  nlllalipcar  that  Iho  ralusof  our  exports  to  MoiIcd  abootequali 
the  vaino  of  oar  Imports  fruui  thatconntry." 
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TWESTYPTVE  YEABS  OF  ALASKA. 


A  QUABTKB  of  A  eentniy  has  eUpsed  since  the  treat  j  waa  signed  which 
traosfened  the  posMosioiia  of  Boasia  on  the  American  Continent  to  the 
United  States^  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  the  same  t  vrenty-fiTe  years  have 
witnessed  the  birth  of  territories  and  their  development  into  states,  bot 
Alaska  is  still  in  an  ondeftned  and  experimental  stage  of  its  existenee — an 
outlying  prorince,  a  territory  withoat  aatonomy  or  representation,  a  district 
with  a  Governor  who  does  not  govern.  As  a  bosiness  transaction  the  par- 
chase  of  Alaska  was  a  great  success,  bat  as  a  political  innovation  and  ex- 
periment its  aeqaisition  has  not  thas  far  prodaced  any  gratifying  resalto. 

Secretary  Seward  and  Senator  Samner,  the  advocates  and  promoters  of 
the  Alaska  parehase,  have  oftea  beea  praised  and  extolled  for  their  far- 
seeing  policy  in  pushing  the  measure,  but  whether  they  saw  far  eaough  may 
well  be  questioned.  At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Rossia  for  the  sale  of  the  latter's  province,  which  England  K^d 
refused  to  buy,  British  Columbia  was  a  poverty  stricken  and  neglected 
colony— the  Cinderella  among  Great  Britain's  outposts.  The  fur  trade  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  monopoly  ;  the  few  inhabitants  were 
dissatisfied ;  the  trade  of  its  only  seaport,  Victoria,  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Americans.  Overland  railways  were  still  a  dream  of  the  future,  and 
communication  with  the  mother  country  was  kept  up  by  j^nTinMi  «Min»ig 
vessels. 

There  was  an  opportunity  for  far-seeing  statesmen.  The  acquisition  of 
that  strip  of  coast,  which  would  havennade  United  States  territory  continu- 
ous, could  and  should  have  been  accomplished  then,  even  if  the  price  had 
been  five  times  that  of  Alaska.  Had  the  step  been  taken  we  should  now 
command  the  North  Pacific  beyond  dispute,  and  beyond  all  possibility  of 
complications  such  as  have  now  befallen  us.  There  would  have  been  no 
Behring  Sea  trouble,  no  boundary  question  to  stir  up  strife  among  kindred 
nations. 

So  much  for  the  "  might-have-been  ** ;  let  us  now  consider  what  is.  Eng- 
land's statesmen  have  long  since  recognized  the  possibilities  hidden  beneath 
the  shabby  plumage  of  their  ugly  duckling  on  the  North  I^aciflc,  and  to-day 
she  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  transcontinental  road  over  her  own  soil  - 
by  which  she  can  send  troops  in  transit  to  any  part  of  Asia,  and  at  the  end 
of  It  she  han  a  flourishing  province,  rich  in  fish  and  timber,  a  strongly  forti- 
fied naval  depot,  and  two  growing  cities  with  magnificent  steamships  plying 
to  the  Orient.  And  all  this  lies  in  the  very  path  to  our  outlying  province— 
cut-ofT,  isolated  Alaska.  Our  mail  steamers,  our  surveying  vessels,  and 
other  Government  ships  pass  to  and  fro  through  British  waters  and  through 
a  British  province  which  England  will  not  relinquish  under  any  ciicom- 
stances  now  conceivable. 

Turning  from  the  birds  in  the  bush  to  the  one  in  our  hand,  the  question 
arises,  '*  What  have  we  done  with  Alaska  in  these  twenty-five  years!  " 

At  a  comparatively  insignificant  expense  to  the  Government  we  have 
learned  more  of  Alaska's  geography  and  topography,  its  people  and  its  n- 
souroes,  In  twenty-five  years  than  Russia  learned  or  tried  to  learn  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  of  possession.  Our  people  have  drawn  man 
money  and  products  out  of  the  country  than  the  Russian  people  did,  and  our 
Qovcmmeni  has  received  more  revenue  from  the  country  than  the  Csar^« 
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traaeiu7  ever  derived  tram  tbo  saiue  source.  tOn  the  loat  oamed  point  we 
alkali  probably  not  Ii«  able  Co  baaat  In  iJie  future,  since  England,  on  tbo 
Btrength  ot  her  position  in  Itrltiuh  Columbia,  is  striving  to  prevent  us  From 
deriving  an;  revenue  bereatt«r.) 

Fortbe  twenty  years  preceding  tbe  year  ISfiO  the  grosa  receipts  of  the 
RuMian>  Amerlc&n  Company  (rotn  all  sources  in  Alibaka  were  about  |I1,(I00,- 
000.  out  of  vrbicb  dividends  were  paid  amounting  to  9I,G00,1X)0,  and  $2,^50,- 
000  tfl  the  ImpeHal  Government  in  the  shape  of  import  duties  on  Chinese 
VfOH  purchased  with  Alaskan  furs.  During  the  twenty  years,  from  1S70  to 
IFIM,  we  drew  from  Alaska  products  of  various  kinds  to  the  value  of  over 
9iin,nao,0D0,  while  the  United  States  Government  received  a  cash  revenue  of 
Ovi-r»6,000,000. 

We  have  inaugurated  the  Induatrien  of  cod  OsbiuK,  wbating,  aaluion 
canning,  and  gold  mining,  and  to-day  the  native  population,  whose  number 
tbo  Russians  never  ascertained,  but  who  bare  certainly  not  increased,  cod- 
mime  III  uiie  year  Tuoro  flour  and  soapthau  they  did  In  half  a  century  under 
the  lluBsian  ri'glme. 

Hassla  left  the  people  of  Alaska  to  the  Iron  rule  of  a  tradiaif  monopoly 
tntflsted  with  juillclal  powers,  while  the  courts  of  appeal  were  so  far  away 
that  they  were  out  of  KOch  of  anybody  bat  the  all-powerful  company.  This 
oompony  could  flog  the  people  or  transport  them  at  will,  but  could  not  settle 
the  smallest  account  without  reference  Co  the  home  office,  inrolvlng  years 
of  delay.  We  have  given  the  people  liberty  of  action  and  freedom  of  movO' 
Dient,  and  we  have  established  at  least  one  court  of  Una!  resort  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  RuHsian  Company  molntalned  schools  only  for  training  ita  own 
employees  and  their  otT^priog,  who  were  obliged  to  render  not  less  than  flf- 
teen  years'  service  in  return.  We  have  established  tree  schools  at  all  points 
where  they  ore  wanted,  and  In  some  places  where  they  ore  not  wsntiMl, 
Instead  of  the  dormant  missions  o(  the  RuMlau  Orthodox  Church  which 
dotted  a  narrow  fringe  of  coast  lands,  we  have  now.  In  addition,  the  sta- 
ttatu  and  schools  of  seven  denominations  scattered  broadcast  over  Alaska. 

Russia  jealously  barred  out  all  visitors  from  her  shores.  We  have 
opened  the  more  accenalble  part  of  the  country  to  thousands  of  tourists  who 
view  from  the  deck  of  palatial  Btcamera  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  conti- 
nent'. 

Russia,  or,  rather,  the  Russian  •American  Company,  conducted  costly  ex- 
plorationa  for  minerals,  and  officially  proclaimed  that  no  precious  metals 
existed  111  paylntc  <iuaiitlties.  Our  prospectors,  unaided,  have  searehcd,  and 
oontlnuB  to  search,  every  valley  and  gulch  in  Alaska,  and,  as  a  result  of  their 
labora  and  rcntures,  Alaska  now  Ixtasta  of  the  largest  quarts  mill  in  the 
world, and  has  become  an  oiport«r  ot  bullion. 

On  the  shorea  of  the  inside  channels,  which  the  Russians  twenty-five 
yean  ago  dared  not  navigate  without  on  armed  guard,  shotted  guns,  and 
boarding  netllngs.  we  are  met  to-day  by  the  busy  hum  of  thriving  mining 
towns,  with  sidewalkod  streets,  enlivened  by  ramble  of  wheels  and  clatter 
ot  boob,  with  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  large  stores,  steam  laundries, 
saloons  and  ehurchoB.  steam  ferries  puIGng  from  shore  to  shore,  the  muf- 
fled roar  of  blasts  and  the  glare  ot  electric  lighta- 

All  tbeseare  changes  Wo  have  wrought  In  twenty-live  years,  and  which 
RuuIa  tailed  to  lirlng  alMUt  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  which  proves 
that  tor  the  brief  Ume  ot  American  occupation  wo  tuivo  made  in  Alaska 
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commercial,  iodoBtrial,  and  edacatloiul  record,  ot  whleli  we  may  Justl;  h« 
proud,  even  though  politically  we  have  left  the  territon'  verj  much  wlienE 
It  was,  and  have  not  brought  It  into  an;  tntlmate  ictation  with  the  mother 
(ma;  we  saj  atep-mothertj  countrj. 

To  a.  groat  eitent  this  has  been  due  to  the  dliHcuUj  of  dealing  with  ab- 
normal situaUona  to  which  our  common  legislative  aud  admlnlatTKtlre 
iiietboila  do  not  apply.  Mail  service  and  all  other  functioDS  of  the  G«ven- 
mentlii  Alaska  cause  an  expenditure  ontof  allproportion  to  tlieaerrloere- 
iiui'^laiidpcrformcd,  and  cooaequently  Congress  hiM  been  unnilUiig  Uj 
provl  J  the  usual  lerrilorlal  machinery.  In  other  porta  ot  the  Unlun  tlie 
ploiOPiBof  new  sections  of  the  conn  try  have  always  l*ken  themoelrea  Ui« 
f1r>t  ttoiia  towards  organization,  camps  have  grown  into  miwum,  and  tawA- 
mb'  •  iatQ  conntles,  but  in  Alaska  the  circumstanced  are  ciiLIrI;  dlffcrait:. 
Its  pa;.ulatton  now  toota  up  3S,0S3,  divided  as  followa : 


..  tXH  IHoDKollana... 


Total.. 


Though  in  the  snrumer  tho  cAnntng  aud  whaling  indnatrlca  awdl  the 
number  of  white  people  in  Alaaka  to  four  thousand,  Ibo  resident  Aniurtcan 
oitixcns  do  not  number  much  over  one-fourth  tbat  number,  and  even  Uieae 
are  muuh  scattered,  affording  but  an  unsatlsfactorr  basis  upon  which  to 
build  even  the  mont  primitive  political  stmctare. 

Upon  the  whole  It  would  appear  that  until  tbe  country  k1t«  proof  of 
further  development,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  decided  wh«th«raD; 
further  revonne  will  How  fram  Alaska  a»  an  offset  to  eipendituriw.  wa  have 
erauted  enougfi.  and  we  cAn  complacently  face  tbe  question :  "  What  hkva 
wodoue  with  Alaska  la  twenty-flre  Tears  of  poaaeaslon)" 

IVAEt  PKntOFV. 


CONTRACTS  AND  THE  CUHBBNCT. 

Ikdiscdsbinq  the  flnai;cial  problem  as  afTect«d  by  IbeallvercolnaKF,  tlw 
frteodsof  an  honest  currency  am  too  prone  to  overlook  the  tact  that  gold 
nuctuatcB  In  value,  as  well  as  ullver.  Debtors  have  bwn  cboated  willi 
the  rise  ot  gold,  and  very  sadly  chiHttcd,  too.  just  as  frith  sllvercomlng  totiie 
frnnt  creditors  will  likewise  be  cheated.  Wbcn  nUver  was  drinonetlMrf 
tbe  creditors  gained,  and  by  the  rise  In  gold  values  our  national  debt,  wlille 
It  was  nominally  being  paid  off  at  a  tremondoua  rate,  actually  tncr*a«id— 
measured  as  commodltina,  which  Is  the  true  method  ot  estimating  It— Ironi 
the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war  until  well  ftlong  Into  tbe  iilghtlco. 

It  atabllityaf  voluo  la  the  quality  that  givoa  cbaractvr  to  an  -'honcM 
dollar,"  then  a  gold  dollar  cannot  lay  claim  U)  the  title  any  inon>  tlias  • 
•Qvor  one  can.  It  is  out;  somewhat  Iimb  dishonest.  Just  now  one  roba 
P«l«r  to  pay  Tnul.  and  thi-  other  endoavora  to  rob  Paul,  at.  ■  aomewhat 
heavier  rat*,  to  pay  tVtor.  The  silver  m*n  say  In  itffect  W  Iho  "Bcnuiil 
money  "  nu-o :  You  Oxpd  the  law  onco  so  that  wo  had  to  pay  foo  morm 
than  we  owed  you.  Wo  Intend  to  fix  It  now  lo  that  w«  shall  pkj  J 
Icia  than  weowejou. 
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It  is  a  Borry  game,  that  ot  cbeatina  by  Uw.  All  will  snffte  In  the  loaff 
run,  both  doblor  and.  creditor.  Ought  tbure  not  to  be  enough  fali^ minded, 
boucstrbearted  men  in  Congruss  to  agtoa  upon  some  measure  tbat  should 
asaiiretho  equlC&ble  tultHmont  oCcoatractat  tl  nut;  It  Ihe  American  peo- 
ple uv  to  be  divided  Into  two  opposing  factlona  on  the  question  ot  the  cur- 
renu;.  each  endeavoring  bo  sen  which  can  get  the  advantage  of  the  other  in 
a  "  skill  game,"  then  the  outlook  does  not  aeem  very  eocouraftlng  for  the 
future  of  America- 
Would  not  the  desired  end  be  secured  b;  a  simple  enactment  to  the 
effect  that,  in  ihefoIQlmeut  of  all  contracts  involvlngthe  payment  of  money, 
payment  ebouJd  Im:  made  of  aa  amount  represeuting  the  pu(^,.aslng  power 
ot  the  HUm  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  contract  waa  made.  The  purchasing 
power  would  be  determined  bj  themarketvalneof  cerUiustaplisat  agiven 
ditte.  To  enable  the  easy  and  accurate  computatloL  of  this,  the  Secretary  at 
the  Treasury  might  bo  IiiBtnictod  to  have  montbl/  lists  of  the  prices  of  these 
staples  prepared  and  posted  In  all  pnbllc  places  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  thus  be  shown  that,  apon  such  a  date,  one  dollar  waa  good  for  so 
much  coru.  aa  much  wheat,  bo  much  cotton,  so  much  wool,  so  much  pig  iron, 
so  much  flour,  so  much  coal,  etc.  By  striking  an  average  the  abstract  pur- 
chasing power  ota  dollar  on  the  date  [n  questioa  would  be  shown.  If  in 
the  next  month's  statement  any  fluotUBtioiiB  of  a  mariced  character  should 
be  manifest,  and  these  were  not  counterbalanced  by  other  fluctuations,  then 
the  dollar's  abstract  purchasing  power  would  be  represented  by  a  different 
average. 

Per  Instance,  it  on  June  6,  1801,  Smlthson  agrees  to  pay  Johnson  (I.UX) 
six  months  from  date  In  return  tor  meKhandlse  bought  ot  the  latter,  then 
under  this  rule  the  ^1,000  to  be  paid  on  January  6,  V&i,  would  mean  a  sum 
corresponding  to  the  purchasing  power  of  (I.OOO  six  months  before.  It  the 
purchasing  power  bad  diminished,  then  more  than  91.000  would  be  required 
in  payment ;  it  It  had  Increased,  less  than  91,000  would  tie  needed. 

For  Instance.  It  the  purchasing  power  ot  a  dollar  were  represented  by  06 
on  June  S,  and  on  January  6  It  had  Increased  to  102,  then,  a  dollar  being 
worth  more,  it  would  not  take  so  many  of  them  to  pay  the  debt,  and  tdlK 
would  satisfy  it,  for  it  would  purchase  Just  aa  much  value  In  goods  as  f  1,000 
did  then. 

In  practice,  of  course,  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  flnctoatloa 
would  not  lie  likely  to  be  anywhere  near  so  great  aa  In  the  example  giyen. 
tor  the  changes  in  the  values  of  so  many  staples  would  largely  oounteract 
each  other,  and  the  avcrsice  that  would  represent  the  abstract  pnrchasInK 
power  ot  the  dollar  would  probably  change  but  little  in  so  short  a  apace  of 

In  the  same  way,  stability  In  the  value  of  wages  would  be  secured  by 
•neb  apian,  tor  the  workmanwould  bepsid  an  amount  corresponding  tc  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  wages  at  the  time  he  was  hired. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  conceivable  that  the  standard  of  the  currency 
night  be  lead,  gc  pig  Iron,  as  well  as  gold  or  silver.  However  the 
currency  might  fluctuate,  the  standard  for  the  payment  ot  contracts  would 
remain  the  same — the  purchasing  power  of  the  sum  agreed  upon  at  the  date 
oteontreot.  Neither  debtor  nor  creditor  could  then  he  cheated,  and,  with  a 
at*ble  standard  ot  payment  assured,  there  then  would  lie  no  motive  for 
Blalntalning  an  unstable  currency, 

Sylvester  Baxteu. 
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CAN  WK  HAVE  CHEAP  CABS( 

Ik  TBS  sense  la  which  the  term  applies  to  all  the  groat  cities  ol  EvropO, 
there  U  uo  cab  tiyat*m  In  this  couiitrr. 

London  and  Paris,  the  two  groateat  cities  at  Eompe.  will  best  lUanUata 
the  coadlttoDB  under  which  a  Bfstem  at  cheap  caiia  baa  heen  develuprd,  uiil 
a  brief  review  of  the  s;at«m,  as  it  exists  ia  those  cities,  dlBcloeea  Ihc  cnl; 
reasons  why  similw  eutcrprlfuss  ha  to  not  thriven  In  America. 

In  the  cItT  of  London  there  are  about  twelve  thousand  Uceoscd  caba. 
nliich  earn  ao  average  of  one  pound  each  per  dav*  The  average  tare  taroacli 
trip  is  not  more  tlian  two  abllllnga,  and  it  therefore  tolEons  that  Iiood^n  caba 
are  used  at  least  one  hundred  and  twentj-flve  thousand  times  eTcry  dajr- 
In  Paris  the  use  of  calis  is  still  more  univoreaL  la  that  city  thiu^ani  tblrtj 
thousand  UcensiMl  public  carriages,  but,  as  manj  open  oorriaKes  ara  used  In 
summer,  replacing  closed  cabs,  laid  up  for  the  time  belog.  not  tnoiv  than 
twenty  thousand  are  in  use  at  one  time.  Tbclr  average  eomimis  nmoaiiC  to 
twenty-flve  trancs  a  day,  based  on  on  average  fare  not  eieeeding  two  frauivi 
per  Irip.  In  order  to  yield  this  amount,  the  calia  must  be  used  two  hiuidrcd 
and  QFty  thousand  times  within  tweaty-four  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  New  York  Is  taken  as  on  example  in  (bis  raun- 
try,  a  very  different  Btalfl  of  aS^irs  la  found  to  exist.  The  municipal  reoord* 
of  New  York  show  that  there  are  In  that  city  lltteen  hundred  public  nir- 
riagea  of  all  classes.  These  inctudo  hausoma,  cabs,  coupiisand  carrln«<^v 
The  bestestimateoftbelr  daily  earnings  la  97  jier  day  for  each  *Dhlcle.  wltb 
an  average  fare  of  |1.  These  figures  arc  based  on  the  authorlzcid  i-liarges, 
and  are  liberal;  it  the  revenue  derived  exceeded  this  per  diem  amount,  thn 
profit  from  the  business  would  tend  to  Increase  the  nombRr  of  convRyanaea 
olTcred  for  hire.  It  would  nppitar,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  New  York 
use  carriages  aboat  ten  Ihousand  times  every  day.  Tbt'  purpuxM  for  which 
they  ai«  used,  however,  vary  greatly  In  this  coimtryand  aliroad.  In  Loitdaa 
the  cab  is  used  by  almost  every  one  who  has  occasion  to  move  altuut  the 
city,— the  government  olBcial.  the  professional  tnaa  or  merchant  and  bl« 
clerk,  bis  wife  and  daughters  on  their  social  or  shopping  tjiunt,  the  toarUta 
on  their  rounds  among  the  various  places  of  IntiJnwt,  and,  in  (act,  ev^ry 
person  whose  object  Is  to  bo  tronslDrred  from  point  to  point  cheaply  and  ec 
peditiously.  One  can  liail  a  cab  In  nearly  any  port  of  the  city  at  any  titon, 
and  at  a  trifling  expense  be  sot  down  nt  any  destination  with  a  reoaoiubla 
dispatch. 

The  Parisians  go  even  fnrtlier  than  tbi».  The  targe  nutub<ir  ol  calM 
aval lalilc,  and  the  regular  andlowrnlcs  of  faro,  nerve  to  make  thr  iinn  of 
thorn  a  part  of  the  every^day  life  of  the  cltlxen  of  everr  claai.  Tbi^  Par!*  cab 
ia  ubiqullcus.  There  is  acholce  of  tbeui  always  at  the  Iki  k  uinl  .mII  i.r  lUi 
pedestrian.    Thpy  are  engaged  and  uiwdby  every  clu---  i- 

ple.    Not  only  do  the  wealthier  people  and  the  nildili  i; 

requlaltlonfaTHhortaa  well  as  long  tripe,  but  the  tun  i- 

movement  oo  prompt,  that  elerks  and  shop  girls,  mr  <  -  <  r^, 

arenumbcru't  among  their  patrons.  Waj-her' women  »i'-Ii  Mii  Ir  lnL-iti.:*  em- 
ploy them,  and  they  may  frequently  be  seen  ladon  with  a  family  and  tlMiir 
tiuusehuld  goods  In  proceee  of  moving  from  llat  to  flat. 

In  New  York,  on  the  other  band,  no  each  ronilllloM  am  fuaJi4.  Tba 
nambor  of  public  cabi  wblcb  ciinbo  token  on  a  moment'*  noUoo  Is  tuomaU 
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for  consideratloQ.  Thej  ore  to  be  procured  only  at  a  few  speciflcd  stands, 
nnleas  accidentally  caught  on  the  BtreeCs  without  a  paaiieiigeF,  and  they  are 
not  used  habitually  by  any  ctoaa  ot  citlzeua,  but  exceptioQally.  and  because 
ao  emei^ncf  makes  it  necess&ry.  The  large  perceatage  of  convey  auciis,  with 
tbe  exception  of  those  plying  betwceu  the  railroad  statlous  and  Bteamsblp 
landings  and  the  hotels,  can  only  be  secured  from  tbe  11  very- stables  by  tele- 
phunc,  and  arc  only  ordered  tor  specitic  occaaloos.  The  vast  dilTereQce  in 
the  use  ot  public  carriages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  la,  however, 
easily  accounted  for  by  tbe  physical  and  other  couditious  existing  In  Amtrrl' 
con  cities.  It  Is  well  known  that  both  London  and  Foria  are  excellently 
paved,  and,  therefore,  the  wear  and  tear  on  both  horse  and  carriage  is  re- 
duced to  tbe  mlulmuiu,  while  the  uinximuni  ot  comfort  ia  aecured  to  the  pos- 
Heiitcer  by  tbe  snioothuesa  of  tbe  BtreeU.  This  is  demonstrated  by  tbe  fact 
that  theaveragoamouut  required  for  repairs  in  London  is  (%  per  annum  fur 
hansoms  and  f  .10  for  four-wheelers,  white  tbe  sum  expended  for  the  botiio 
purpose  hare  amounts  to  fl2S  tor  baiisoraa  and  975  for  four-wheeled  cabs. 
Abroad  tbe  oab  horae  will  perform  the  service  for  Ave  yeara ;  in  this  country 
Ills  usefutiiesa  Is  ended  in  three.    The  streets  ot  our  American  cities  are 

iworlhy  for  their  bad  paving.  Cobble-stones  and  Belgian  blocks,  iuter- 
~  and  bisected  with  cor  tracks,  are  the  moat  aerloua  obatractjoua  to  ibe 
maintenance  ot  cheap  cabs,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  corn- 
Teel  railways,  which  every  one  of  our  promluent  cities  pon- 
tad  the  exorbitant  charges  exacted  for  cab  service,  tbe  small  use  of 
public  cabs  is  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Several  attciopta  have  been  made  to  introduce  so-called  cheap  cabs  In 
ourcitiea.but  in  every  im^tonce  failure haarsaulted,— from  tbealmplo  reaspa, 
in  my  opinion,  that  the  rates  ot  tore  have  not  been  mode  cheap  enough.  Our 
atreet'Car  ayalem  la  comprehensive  In  each  of  the  large  cities,  and  affords  a 
ready  and  cheap  menna  of  transit  for  the  masses,  with  more  or  less  rapidity 
ol  movement,  yet  street  cars  do  not,  and  caimot,  fill  the  place  of  cabs. 
Pabllcconvenlencedemandscbeap  cabs,  and  the  movement  in  thin  direction 
in  growing  each  year,  but  In  orderthat  they  may  prove  remunerative,  it  is 
necessary  that  Iho  charges  shall  be  cheap  enough  to  bring  tbem  Into  general 
MKtf,  and  tlie  number  of  cabs  avoilahte  large  enongb  to  lead  the  people  to 
depend  upon  the  Bervlce. 

Most  of  the  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  coat  ot  providing  csbe  are 
as  low  In  thia  country  as  in  Europe,  some  ot  them  lower.  Tbe  caba  and  bar- 
tmiH  can  be  had  as  cheaply,  borMHCOitlcas,  provender  is  cheaper,  and  the 
only  advanlaguA  which  tbe  foreign  cab-owner  possesses  ore  the  lower  wages 
and  the  reduced  expenses  for  wear  and  t«ar  by  reason  ot  better  pavements. 

TbebcBlproot  that  a  cheap  cab  system  will  be  supported,  provided  the 
rat«s  are  low,  Is  shown  by  tbe  experiment  made  in  Philadelphia.  InlSa2tho 
PennayivaniaRaJIroadCompajiy  placed  Inservlce  In  that  city  forty  hansoms 
and  ten  tour-wheeled  one-horse  caba,  charging  for  bansoms  about  the  sams 
rates  that  prevail  lo  London,  (.  e.,  for  hansoms,  25  cents  tor  a  mile  and  a  ball 
for  one  or  more  pnssengera,  and  IS  cents  tor  each  additional  mile,  or,  if  bired 
by  thehour,Et5cenl«.  Forfour-wbeelersasomewhat  higher torliT  was  Hied, 
ilx.,  40  cents  for  a  mile  and  a  half  for  one  or  two  persons,  and  10  cents  for 
each  additional  pasaenger,  or.  If  hired  by  the  hour,  75  cents  tor  one  or  mors 
persons.  Aft«r  the  Loudon  custom  these  CAbs  are  hired  to  the  drivers  at  s 
c«>rtalnsumper  day,  varying,  according  to  theseason,  from  9;i.l)0  to  94.50  (or 
Ulo  nse  of  a  cab  and  two  bornes.    They  ate  constantly  In  service,  and  Iht 
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<r«ntur«  haa  paid  a  good  return  on  the  taveetment.  In  the  meiuitln»  tlw 
iirlginal  plant  has  beeu  lucre&aed,  ildiI  tho  iiresent  eiinipmeut  connlNta  of  St 
Liutsoms,  2S  four-nheeli'ra  aod  3  vk'torios,  wltL  ll!S  lionus  In  tbo  auilile*. 

This  experlmeat.  it  l9  true,  U  on  a  sniall  scala.  bttt  It  lias  dcuoosUutod 
bejODd  a  doubt  that  modGral«cli&rgea  will  populnrize  ca^,  anil  UiM  tk»r 
will  pa;  OS  an  iuvestnicut.  Tbla  reaolt  is  avuotaplUbed  In  tbe  laoo  at  Ibe 
(act  that  PbiladelphJa  la  the  moat  untnvorable  citf  iu  thBcountrjr  formoh 
an  esperimont,  since  It  bas  tbe  worst-paved  streets  and  a  syateiu  of  atiwt' 
can*  BO  complete  us  to  inclade  every  Important  street  in  its  sorvlix. 

In  view  of  tbe  reaaona  given  lor  their  auoceas  abroad  and  tbclr  tanorc 
here,  tbe  qaealiion  of  myntainlng  a  profltable  ajsteni  of  cbm^i  cabu  in  Kew 
Vurk  and  other  laitce  cltiea  bardlj  admits  of  a  doubt,  provided  that  th* 
principles  which  underlie  tbe  foreign  sf  atem  be  applied  aa  fur  as  ciuiuji«l 
conditions  will  admit.  Tbe  Bxing  of  fares  that  will  place  tbeui  wlihlo  the 
mcaos  of  persons  in  evcrj  conditloD  of  life  is  paramouiit  to  all  other  couold- 
erationB,  The  ratoa  so  fixed  must  be  adhered  to.  so  that  a  person  oimj  va- 
gage  a  cab  with  tbe  same  confidence  that  the  public  charge  will  be  exacted, 
and  no  more,  that  he  would  feel  on  entering  a  street  c«r.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  result,  the  enterpriae  must  be  upon  a  scale  suMcleutl;  large  lo 
make  tlie  cabe  conunon  and  to  give  to  the  public  tbe  aaeurance  that  Lbcy 
Ilia;  depend  upon  them  when  needed.  If  these  conditions  are  fully  met, 
diuplle  the  apparent  competition  ol  strcet-cara  and  the  dlaadvauta^i  at 
Inferior  pavementa,  I  can  see  no  good  reaaon  why  aucb  au  uiiilert«Jdna 
should  not  be  succGasful. 

Aa  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  raiae  the  amount  o(  capital  requtml 
fur  trying  tbe  experiment  on  so  large  asoale  as  would  be  requisite  to  provUo 
H  complete  system  (or  a  city  like  New  York,  a  beginning  might  be  mkde  to 
the  manner  that  baa  proven  ao  auccesaful  in  Philadelphia.  A  wcll-rcfEulatul 
aerviceof  cheap  caba  at  tbe  railway  Btatlonsand  ferry  laadlngi  would  on- 
doubtedly  meet  with  aa  much  favor  and  yiirlil  as  fair  a  revenue  In  New  York 
as  a  similar  institution  now  in  prosperous  exiateuoe  In  Its  lee*  populous 
neighbor.  This  would  be  but  the  euterlng  wedge  to  a  aystcm  that  wonld 
eventuuUj  serve  Uiu  uatiie  city. 

X.  J.  C«tt)ATT. 


GROWTH  OF  CITIE5;. 

Trr  growth  in  urban  population  and  wealth  ts  one  of  the  most  markHl 
and  interesting  of  tbe  aooial  phenomena  of  the  time.  In  each  partlcnlar,  and 
in  every  groat  state  In  Christendom,  with  the  alngln  uxcrptlon  of  ItuMla,  the 
expansion  in  the  towns  ia  much  greater  than  in  the  rural  communlMes.  We 
HM  little  of  thia  t«Ti(tency  of  things  lu  Ituwia,  bocaumi  that  country  liaa  aot 
yet  reached  tbe  stage  of  aocial  auU  industrial  devolupment  wblcli  brln^  It 
About,  and  which  Is  preaent  In  a  greater  or  lean  degree  In  all  tita  naliotia  of 
Central  and  Weattfm  ICurope.  and  in  the  Unlt«<1  SlaUw.  >'rauce,  wtilcb 
grown  only  toa  trilling  extent  In  inhabitsnta  in  the  country,  M  a  whole,  grows 
i«pldly  and  coutlnuoosly  In  lt«  huslnnw  ottnlre«.  (JoIaitUi  of  lb*  citto*  Ita 
population  hi  atetulUy  aluinklng,  and  has  been  for  yuan  pssU.  In  (ireat  Bilt' 
aln  and  Germany  the  aggregate  Increase  la  mora  marked  UmalD  Pnuioe,fta 
««U  «•  mora  wUtely  dUAiMd,  bat  ouUlda  of  Uio  lowaa  1$  Is  not  at  all  atdUng 
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or    tanparUnL     The    swiw    la  tme  ol  Amtris,    thoonh  In  a  smaller 
degTMk 

The  dtUt  of  popnlAUon  uid  wealth  to  the  cIUbb  flnds  It«  moat  conspicuous 
maaileBtatloa,  howerer,  la  the  United  States.  Here,  too,  the  data  which 
ravealit,  and  br  which  It  can  be  measured,  are  most  sbnndantand  accessible. 
The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  Increase  In  inhabitants  In  the 
tw«nty-8lx  leading  cities  of  the  couutr?  between  1890  and  ISBO,  and  In  the 
States  In  which  these  cities  sre  situated,  as  well  as  the  per  capita  amount  of 
the  aseesedrsluB  of  real  and  peraonat  properly  which  they  contained  to 
eaoh  of  these  years.  The  figures  of  populstlon  are  from  census  bulletins. 
Those  which  relats  to  wealth  hare  been  kindl;  furnished  me  b?  the  offlcUls 
of  the  Osnaiis  Offlce,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public  : 


Pwoeatsffe  ot  Growth  in 
Population. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  In  nearly  every  Instance  the  city  here  presented 
has  grown  taster  In  popnlatlou  than  ite  State,  But  the  showing  can  be 
made  much  more  tavorable  to  the  eltlea.  Only  the  larger  or  repreeentatlve 
ones  are  given  here.  If  all  those  of  B,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  wen  cited 
it  would  be  seen  that  the  rural  element  is  being  distanced  rapidly  In  the  race. 
Out  of  every  100  of  the  aggregate  population  3.3S  people  were  In  towns  of  8,000 
Inhabitants  and  upwards  in  1790,  4.03  In  1810,  a.72  in  1830,  12.49  in  iSSO,  16.13  in 
ISBO,  ao.03  in  1870, 2Z.5T  in  1880,  and  20.1S  in  laoa  In  ITOQ  there  were  B  cities 
in  the  country  which  touched  and  passed  the  8,000  mark;  there  were  280  In 
1880,  and  443  In  1860.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  little  more  than  1  In  every  30of  the 
aggregate  Inhabitants  of  the  country  resided  In  tovrns  of  the  limit  indicated, 
while  now  the  towns  oont&in  EJmost  1  In  every  3,  There  wen  bat  U  eUlm 
in  the  coontiy  In  1870  Of  ^  V  CI  la(^OCD  in  population;  Uun  wa«  •>  la  IMk  Wd 
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28  in  1390.  Id  1880  there  was  on);  one  tomn  (New  York)  In  enxse  at  l.OOCWD 
in  populaUoa;  in  leSKI  ttient  were  three— New  York,  Ctilcji^  and  PbU«kil 
pbla.  TbedrUt  citywards,  which  was  toler&blj  unltorni  tn  volume  In  lb* 
decades  from  tfac  begiunlug  of  the  GoTemmeiit  ODwiird  to  UBOi  bM  been 
nniisuoUy  large  in  the  past  ten  years. 

As  the  valuatiou  ot  property  given  here  is  that  shown  by  the  mucwow' 
books,  theOgureado  not  In  oil  cases  reveal  the  reladve  standing  of  t1iecltle« 
in  point  of  wealth,  tlie  basis  on  which  taxes  are  levied  not  being  the  same  U> 
ollcities.  Oil  the  whole,  however,  Che  Ogarea  present,  with  a  toieni.ble  do- 
gree  of  accuracy,  the  standing  of  each  town  hi  ISSO  and  1890  in  Ihla  r«s(>M-L 
The  apparent  (ailing  olf  in  the  per  capita  wcaith  which  is  shown  In  a  few  ot 
the  towns  named  Is  imdoubtediy  due,  to  soiae  extent  at  l«ast  in  tbs  cant  ot 
Chic^oand  o(  Baltlniore,  to  the  absorption,  within  the  decade,  ot  outlying 
dlstrii'ts  in  which  the  holdings  of  property  were  not  so  great  as  lu  the  patent 
towns.  Property,  in  the  aggregate,  expanded  tn  osseasud  value.  In  round 
figures,  «lUI.O«),uao  in  Chicago,  and  931,000,000  in  Baltimore.  In  the  ten  y«*r»: 
but  this  growth,  (or  the  reason  named,  perhaps,  did  not  ki^p  pace  wl  111  that 
of  population.  IxnUsviUe's  seeming  per  capita  shrinkage,  an  I  am  Inlonnod 
by  a  fiscal  olHclal  of  that  town,  Is  due  to  a  cbange  In  tbe  basis  ot  taxation 
since  lidtO.  One  or  other  of  these  causes  will  probaldy  tw  (ouud  lo  hold  good 
as  to  the  two  or  three  other  cities  in  the  list  in  which  the  praportlonala 
wealth  was  apparently  smaller  In  IHUU  than  In  HSU.  The  true  vaJufi  of  the 
properly  of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained  by  the  cenans  of- 
Dclals,  but  they  estimate  that  it  is  about  11,000  (or  each  man,  woniau,  and 
child  of  the  popnlatlon.  It  amonnted  to97^1n  IfTUiOnd  totftniJlu  lan  We 
know  that  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  this  expanaion  in  wealtli  bos  iMien  made 
In  tbe  cities. 

But  this  exhibit  stUl  tiUIs  to  da  entire  J  uatlce  to  the  cities,  and  for  llm« 

L  Tboassvsaed  valuation  of  oil  property,  assbown  by  ovnaus  tlgvrai  (or 
thirty  or  forty  years  past,  b«ars  a  steadily  decreasing  ratio  to  Uio  actual 
value. 

2.  It  is  a  notorious  (act  that  personal  property,  to  a  steadily  and  npldly 
Increasing  degree,  eludes  the  vigilance  of  tbo  uacsMir.  Obvlonaly  Ibaa* 
circumstances,  especially  the  latter  tact,  have  a  much  monMiiarkodeHbctoD 
values  In  cities  than  in  thinly -settled  districts.  We  know  tiiia  to  he  tru*, 
because  the  census  report  ot  1S8)  showed  that,  while  tbe  citlna  of  7,911  jioiia- 
latlon  and  upwards  held  only  £d  per  cent,  ot  the  country's  populal  kin  in  ttHOt 
they  contained  JO  per  cent.  o(  Its  peraonal  property,  and  becaunc  In  tba  ben 
years  ending  In  IS^,  while,  as  shown  by  the  aascasors'  books,  real  ratal* 
throughout  the  country  augmented  abnut  31  per  cent.,  [lenHMial  propfaty 
■hrunk about  10  percent.  0(courHo,  every  pcnion  nbn  iaqnaliflad  t« speak 
with  Intelligence  on  these  subjects  Is  oonvhiced  that  persanol  pirapcity. 
Instead  ot  dt'iArcuaing  lu  those  ten  years,  must  have  lucnnaed  In  vrIuh  In  a 
much  higher  ratio  than  tval  eatntc  The  census  figures  (or  1800  on  tills  point 
have  not  been  given  to  the  pnbile  at  the  present  writing. 

Asthedrtttot  population  towards  the  cities  la  aem  tn  all  tiie  aallODa 
which  are  advanced  In  the  elements  o(  civlllxatlon,  tbe  foroes  which  pradnca 
It  miut  o(  necoMMlty  lie  iiiiually  extended  In  the  fluid  a(  tbelr  opntatloo. 
These  ore.  cJiJeHy.  tbe  Inomuw  In  edocatlon,  which  glv«a  rtmt  u  new  Mpti*- 
tions  anil  predilections  ;  and  the  Instinct  of  association  which  baa  almyn 
been  pot«nl  tn  tbu  hnman  iireast,  but  which  la  tbU  age,  (wr  awn  lltao  (nM 
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the  case  at  any  period  in  the  past,  haa  both  the  opportonity  and  the 
inoentive  to  assert  itself.  The  first  of  these  forces  renders  men  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  conditions,  and  furnishes  the  spur  which  impels  them  to  seek 
or  create  means  to  improve  their  circumstances.  The  second  force  draws 
men  together  for  mutual  assistance  and  puts  them  in  harmonious  codpera 
tion.  Division  of  employment  takes  place  and  individual  tastes  and  apti- 
tudes are  developed.  As  a  result,  labor-economizing  appliances  are  continu- 
ally being  devised,  and  the  task  of  each  person  is  gradually  lightened,  while 
the  aggregate  product  or  wealth  ot  all  and  the  proportionate  share  of  each 
are  steadily  and  rapidly  increased.  Ethnological  and  political  influences 
also  operate  in  this  direction,  though,  perhaps,  with  less  potency  and  per- 
sistency than  the  social  and  economic  forces.  Bacial  vigor  tells  in  the 
struggle  for  national  development,  and  that  country  grows  most  rapidly  and 
symmetrically  in  which  Government  interferes  least  with  the  legitimate 
activities  of  the  people.  These  conditions  are  more  fully  and  fairly  met  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  nations,  and  in  these 
countries  the  growth  in  population  and  wealth  is  greatest. 

The  resultant  of  the  operation  of  these  forces  finds  its  natural  and  inevi- 
table expression  in  the  creation  of  cities.  Thus  in  cities,  while  labor  for 
each  individual  is  simplified  and  lightened,  its  rewards  are  largely  increased 
and  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  are  multiplied. 

How  long  will  this  drain  of  population  from  the  thinly  to  the  thickly 
settled  communities  continue?  Perhaps  reason  may  suggest  an  answer  to 
this  query.  The  basis  of  all  wealth  is  agriculture,  and  the  highest  material 
and  moral  advancement  of  a  people  is  dependent  on  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  their  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests.  The 
free  interchange  of  commodities  between  the  natipns,  which  is  likely  to 
come  in  the  not  remote  future,  may  lessen  the  rigidity  of  this  requirement, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  leading  nations,  but  it  cannot  safely  be  disregarded 
altogether.  A  time  must  come  under  existing  tendencies  when  farm  arti- 
cles will  command,  with  respect  to  other  commodities,  a  price  sufticieutly 
high  to  render  their  production  more  profitable  than  at  present.  Then  the 
drift  from  farm  to  factory  and  mercantile  house  will  slowly  8ul)side,  and  a 
general  readjustment  of  employments  and  interests  will  gradually  be 
brought  about. 

Charles  M.  Harvey. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOLS.* 

Thx  charge  has  often  been  made  that  the  higher  education  given  in 
the  public  schools  unfits  young  men  for  manual  labor,  that  the  pub- 
lic school  graduate,  to  use  a  common  expression,  is  **  lost  to  the  trades.** 
The  advocates  of  a  high  standard  of  public  education  have  not  been  able  to 
contradict  this  charge.  They  have  seen  that  the  youths  who  entered  the 
trades  usually  left  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  have 
also  seen  that  the  young  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion looked  for  clerkships  or  employment  in  what  are  known  as  genteel 
callings,  where  perhaps  the  pay  was  low  and  the  chances  of  promotion  small, 

*  Mr.  J.  Plerpont  Morgan  has  reoentlj  givsii  ffiOIMlOO  to  Um  eodowment  of 
th^BO  schooli.— Ed. 
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instead«of  endeavoring  to  unite  skill  of  hand  with  a  well  trained  mind,  and 
80  avail  themselves  of  the  present  high  wages  and  the  futmie  openings 
which  skilled  labor  in  this  country  commands.  Manual  training  was  grasped 
at  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  although  it  has  proved  of  great  vidiie 
in  developing  observation  as  well  as  dexterity,  and  thereby  aiding  in  ordinary 
educational  work,  yet  those  who  entered  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  continued 
to  leave  school  at  Just  the  age  they  should  be  there,  and  those  who  graduated 
did  not  become  mechanics. 

If  a  system  of  education  carried  on  at  the  public  expense  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  non-producers,  and  rendered  young  men  unfit  to  earn  a  living  by 
the  labor  of  their  hands,  the  result  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  con 
demnation.  The  reason,  however,  why  a  good  education  and  manual  labor 
are  regarded  as  incompatible,  is  not  because  the  well-educated  youth  is 
unwilling  to  become  a  mechanic,  but  because  he  is  not  wanted  in  the  work- 
shop, and  until  recently  there  has  been  no  way  of  learning  a  trade  except  in 
a  workshop.  To  learn  a  trade  in  a  workshop  requires  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  from  four  to  five  years  being  the  customary  term.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  his  apprenticeship  the  youth  is  expected  to  make  himself  useful  by 
doing  an  errand  boy*s  work  and  by  attending  to  such  odd  Jobs  as  may  be 
required  of  him  by  his  employer,  by  the  foreman,  or  the  Journeymen.  Then, 
when  he  begins  to  leom  his  trade,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  keep  him  at 
what  he  can  do  best,  lest  he  may  spoil  material  and  waste  the  time  for  which 
he  is  paid.  Systematic  instruction  is  rarely  attempted,  and  in  many  work- 
shops, owing  to  the  subdivision  of  labor,  is  impossible.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  four  or  five  years  are  considered  necessary  to  learn  a  trade  in  this  way ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  that  it  can  be  learned  at  all.  A  youth  who 
remained  at  school  until  he  was  eighteen  would  be  too  old  for  the  lad*s  work 
required  of  the  beginner,  and  he  would  be  twenty-two  years  of  age  before  he 
could  earn  a  man's  wages.  Shortening  the  school  term  is  therefore  a  neces- 
sity under  this  system  of  trade  instruction. 

The  question  might  reasonably  be  asked,  Why  should  so  long  a  time  be 
spent  in  acquiring  a  trade ;  why,  if  so  much  time  is  wasted  in  work  nol 
connected  with  learning  a  trade,  could  not  the  apprenticeship  be  made  two 
instead  of  four  or  more  years?  This  reduction  would  enable  a  youth  to  get 
a  good  education,  and  yet  give  him  the  opportunity  during  his  minority  to 
become  a  skilled  workman.  Here  the  power  of  organized  labor  has  to  be 
met.  The  trade-unions  say  that  an  apprenticeship  must  be  at  least  four 
years  long.  How  that  time  is  passed  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  policy 
of  the  trade-unions,  or  rather  of  the  foreign-born  labor  leaders  who  control 
them,  is  not  to  make  good  workmen,  but  to  keep  our  young  countrymen  out 
of  the  trades.  To  carry  out  this  policy,  not  only  is  a  narrow  limit  put  upon 
the  number  of  young  men  who  shall  be  allowed  to  learn  a  trade,  but  their 
apprenticeship  is  made  as  unprofitable  and,  consequently,  as  discouraging^ 
as  possible. 

During  the  last  few  years  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  unions,  and 
in  some  cases  with  the  approval  of  the  associations  of  master-mechanics,  to 
require  those  young  men  who  are  permitted  to  learn  a  trade  to  be  indentured, 
that  is,  to  be  bound  to  serve  and  obey  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years. 
Such  was  the  custom  until  the  commencement  of  this  century.  But  the  old- 
time  apprentice  was  practically  an  adopted  son,  living  with  his  master, 
working  under  his  supervision,  and  associating  on  equal  terms  with  his  chil- 
dren.   This  patriarchal  system  is  not  now  possible,  as  the  master  no  longer 
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works  with  his  men,  and  can  give  verr  little  care  to  his  a]q;»r6ntiee ;  neither 
does  he  want  the  lad  in  his  home.  Beepectable  parents  are  seldom  willing  to 
surrender  the  control  of  their  sons,  and  no  spirited  lad  can  rest  contented  in 
a  position  which  differs  onlj  in  name  from  slavery.  He  either  seeks  to  have 
the  indentnre  set  aside,  or,  if  he  remains,  he  is  likely  to  attempt  to  "  get  even** 
with  his  master  by  loafing  or  indifference.  No  sorer  way  can  be  found  of 
making  manual  la^xnr  i^pear  contemptible  than  by  depriving  the  youthful 
mechanic  of  his  liberty. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  New  York  Trade  Schools  were  established,  to 
enable  young  men  to  learn  certain  trades,  and  to  give  young  men  already  in 
these  trades  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves.  Trade  instruction  was 
then  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  and  it  was  some  years  later  that  the 
report  of  theBoyal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  gave  the  first  clea^ 
idea  of  what  was  being  done  in  Europe.  This  effort  to  introduce  in  this 
country  a  new  system  of  trade  instruction  encountered  the  hostility  of  the 
trade-unions.  It,  however,  received  the  hearty  support  of  many  master- 
mechanics,  while  the  approbation  of  the  newspapers  caused  the  trade 
schools  to  become  widely  known.  The  attendance,  beginning  at  thirty, 
soon  ran  into  the  hundreds,  until  now  each  winter  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred young  men  fill  the  workrooms.  At  first  the  attendance  was  drawn 
from  the  workshops  where  the  young  men  felt  they  were  learning  but 
little,  and  from  that  large  class  of  young  men  who  are  earning  a  living  at 
what  are  known  as  boy  occupations,  which  have  no  future  for  the  man.  For 
their  accommodation  evening  instruction  was  given.  Then  another  class 
of  young  men  saw  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  trade-school 
instruction ;  young  men  who  had  remained  at  public  or  private  schools  until 
eighteen  or  over,  and  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  educated  above  work- 
ing with  their  hands.  These  young  men,  who  were  too  old,  or  unfitted  by 
their  bringing  up,  for  a  long  apprenticeship  with,  its  drudgery  and  waste  of 
time,  were  quick  to  see  that  not  only  as  skilled  workmen  could  they  earn 
higher  pay  than  can  easily  be  obtained  in  other  callings,  but  that  there 
were  openings  for  them  as  master-mechanics  more  promising  than  could  bo 
found  in  stores  and  ofilces.  They  wanted  more  thorough  instruction  than 
could  be  given  to  the  evening  classes,  and  they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  For  them  day  instruction  was  provided,  and  in  many  cases,  in  their 
eagerness  to  learn,  the  same  young  men  Joined  both  the  day  and  evening 
classes.  This  desire  to  acquire  a  trade  on  the  part  of  well-educated  young 
men  is  not  merely  a  local  one.  Young  men  come  to  the  New  York  Tra(l» 
Schools  each  year  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  from  Canada,  Young  men 
from  Maine  and  California,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida,  meet  in  the 
trade-school  workshops. 

The  multiplication  of  trade  schools  will  give  our  young  countrymen  the 
opportunity  to  become  skilled  workmen  now  denied  them  in  many  trades 
by  the  unions,  and  the  thoroughness  of  trade-school  instruction  will  make 
American  mechanics  the  best  in  the  world.  Bringing  well-educated  young 
men  into  the  trades,  as  trade  schools  will  do,  means  the  elevation  of  lal)or. 
It  means  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  gulf  that  separates  those  who  worlc 
with  their  brains  from  those  who  work  with  their  hands  will  l)e  bridged 
over.  A  calling  is  judged  by  the  education  of  those  who  follow  it.  The 
clerk  earning  perhaps  five  dollars  a  week  is  shown  into  the  rich  man  s 
drawing  room,  while  the  mechanic  who  receives  four  dollars  per  day  is  left 
standing  in  the  hall.    Coarse  hands  and  soiled  clothing  are  not  inseparable 
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from  a  mechanic's  work ;  the  athlete  often  does  rougher,  the  sportsman  and 
surgeon  less  tidy  work. 

A  man  whose  name  is  honored  throughout  this  country,  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College,  looking  at  a  photographic  group  of  graduates  of  the  New 
York  Trade  Schools,  remarked  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  distinguish  ttie 
young  mechanics  from  a  group  of  Harvard  students.  The  fact  that  such 
young  men  wish  to  be  mechanics,  and  that  this  desire  exists  all  over  the 
United  States,  would  seem  to  prove  that  young  Americans  are  not  disquali- 
fied by  education  from  working  with  their  hands. 

Richard  T.  AucHinmr. 
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THE  HARRISON  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  SENATOR  DAWES,   OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ;    SENATOR  DOLPU,  OF 
OREGON  ;    AND  SENATOR  COLQUITT,   OF    GEORGIA. 


SENATOR  DAWES : 

The  admiuiBtration  of  President  Harrison  must  be  judged  by 
its  character,  its  capacity,  its  work,  and  its  purpose.  By  these 
tests  let  it  stand  or  fall.  The  character  of  an  administration  is 
its  personnel  and  its  methods,  its  instruments  and  its  instrumen- 
talities. It  is  not  enough  that  the  head  of  an  administration  be 
clean  and  his  purposes  above  reproach.  Those  through  whom  he 
acts  must  be  clean  also.  An  administration  cannot  long  remain 
healthy  if  the  atmosphere  it  breathes  is  impure.  There  have 
been  lamentable  failures  of  men  in  high  places  who  in  charac- 
ter were  stainless,  and  whose  aims  were  upright,  but  who  lacked 
the  ability  to  discern  between  good  and  evil  in  the  agents  neces- 
sary to  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions.  How  is  it  with 
the  present  administration  ?  Succeeding  a  Democratic  one,  which 
had  all  the  agencies  of  the  government  filled  with  those  devoted 
to  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  policies 
he  had  been  summoned  to  reverse,  it  was  incumbent  on  President 
Harrison,  at  the  outset,  so  to  change  the  personnel  of  the 
government  that  the  agencies  for  carrying  it  on  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  principles  and  purposes  he  had  been  chosen  to 
maintain  and  pursue.     In  what  manner  has  he  met  these  condi- 
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tions  ?  lie  called  into  his  Cabinet,  as  his  adviscrSy  men  who  com- 
manded at  once  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  country ;  some  of 
them  already  so  tried  in  the  public  service  that  they  had  been  desig- 
nated by  common  consent  for  the  places  they  filled.  Some  of  them 
were  new  men  in  public  life,  but  brilliant  service  has  in  each  case 
proved  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  selection.  Sabordinate 
offices  have  been  filled  with  able  and  clean  men  ;  commendation 
of  this  administration  does  not  demand  or  claim  that  there  has 
been  no  exception.  In  the  vast  machinery  of  this  gOTemment 
in  operation  at  a  thousand  points,  many  of  them  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  the  eye  of  the  Executive,  it  never  has  been  and  never 
can  be  the  case  that  men  who  operate  it  will  in  every  instance 
prove  themselves  fit  and  faithful.  But  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  successes  and  mistakes  of  administration  in  this  particular 
during  nine  of  these  quadrennial  periods,  challenges,  without  fear 
for  the  present  administration,  a  comparison  with  any  or  all  of  the 
others. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  President  Harrison  during  the  years 
already  elapsed  to  appoint  more  judges  in  the  higher  courts  than 
any  other  President  has  done  in  a  like  period  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  judiciary  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  public  judgment,  with  singular  unanimity,  is  that  the 
judiciary  is  to-day  stronger  in  its  own  character  and  ability  and 
in  the  public  confidence  by  reason  of  these  appointments. 

It  is  an  open  and  a  frank  administration.  There  is  no  deceit  in 
its  make-up  or  its  practices.  If  there  have  been  disappointments, 
they  have  grown  out  of  differences  of  opinion  and  not  from  con- 
cealments. It  has  avowed  its  opinions  and  policies  in  open  day, 
and  with  a  clearness  of  statement  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  And 
it  has  that  courage  of  its  convictions  that  does  not  hesitate  to 
announce  before,  and  not  after,  election,  its  attitude  towards  any 
question,  however  disturbing,  that  may  agitate  the  public  mind. 

What  this  administration  has  done  in  these  three  years  of  its 
existence  tests  its  capacity.  And  here  its  record  will  carry  it  tri- 
umphantly through  any  ordojil  to  which  it  can  bo  subjected  by  a 
scrutinizing  public.  The  foreign  intercourse  of  the  nation  has 
during  that  period  encountered  an  unusual  number  of  delicate 
and  difficult  questions,  all  of  which  have  been  treated  with  signal 
ability  and  wisdom.  And  there  remains,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  un- 
settled question  that  can  disturb  our  peaceful  relations  with  any  of 
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the  nations  of  the  earth.  Oar  diplomacy  was  never  in  abler 
hands.  Its  achievements,  from  the  Samoan  complication  be- 
queathed by  its  predecessor,  to  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  its 
greatest  trinmph,  with  which  this  its  third  year  closes,  form  an 
nnbroken  series  of  signal  successes.  Treaties  with  Germany,  with 
France,  and  with  Spain,  the  Italian  imbroglio  at  New  Orleans, 
the  Chilian  complication,  and  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  to 
be  considered  in  another  connection,  have  lodged  in  the  State 
Department  imperishable  proof  of  diplomatic  ability  unequalled 
in  recent  history.  The  nation  is  stronger  in  its  foreign  relations, 
and  its  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  jurisdictions  are 
more  strictly  enforced  and  more  cordially  respects,  than  when  the 
portfolio  of  State  came  under  its  present  control. 

If  the  Treasury,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
it,  furnishes  a  less  brilliant  record  than  the  State  Department,  it 
has  yet  been  no  less  safe  in  the  management  of  our  finances.  No 
wUd  exporiments  with  our  monetary  syBtcm  have  shaken  pnblic 
confidence  or  disturbed  values.  Business  throughout  the  country 
has  reposed  on  the  faith  it  has  placed  in  the  methods  and  move- 
ments of  those  who  have  had  in  their  keeping  the  keys  of  the 
Treasury  vaults.  No  concealments  of  purpose,  nor  sudden  and 
fickle  manipulations  of  the  public  funds,  have  bred  distnist  or  made 
capital  timid.  No  scandal  has  touched  the  name  of  its  officials, 
but  with  clean  hands  it  has  closed  its  books  each  year,  and  pointed 
to  its  balances  as  proof  of  its  health  and  vigor.  Its  Secretaries 
have  treated  with  those  engaged  in  the  great  business  enterprises 
of  the  country  not  as  enemies,  but  as  promoters,  helpers,  stimu- 
lators of  lawful  business.  They  have  never  tampered  with 
the  currency,  nor  sought  by  any  legerdemain  to  make  seventy  cents 
count  a  hundred  and  gain  the  difference ;  but  they  have  met  all 
honest  demands  with  honest  dollars. 

The  other  Departments  have  been  in  equally  able  hands.  The 
'Navy  Department  has  sprung  into  a  new  life  ;  and  with  the  vigor 
of  a  strong  man  has  taken  hold  of  itself,  and  has  shaken  the  ac- 
cumulated dust  of  years  out  of  its  seams.  Rehabilitation  has  al- 
ready so  far  advanced  that  confidence  and  national  pride  have 
joined  hands  with  necessity  in  pushing  forward  the  work,  and  a 
new  navy  worthy  of  our  national  power  and  prowess  is  now  well 
nigh  assured.  Failure  can  only  come  from  loss  of  national  control 
by  the  Republican  party.    Each  of  the  other  Departments  has  cor- 
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rected  abuses  where  tliey  existed,  has  improved  methods^  and  trans- 
acted the  public  business  with  a  fidelity  and  dispatch  unosaal  and 
commendable.  Desertions  from  the  army,  hitherto  deplorably 
frequent,  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tone  and  pride  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  soldiery  has  been  elevated.  The  ever  in- 
creasing and  multiplied  duties  of  the  Post-oflBce  Department  have 
been  discharged  in  a  business-like  manner,  never  so  satis&ctorily 
to  the  public  as  now.  Its  revenues  were  never  so  great,  nor  have 
its  expenditures,  large  as  they  are,  ever  yielded  such  gratifying 
results.  So  it  has  been  with  the  Interior  Department,  with  a 
wider  range  of  duties  than  any  other,  increasing  and  becoming 
more  complicated  and  perplexing  daily.  It  has  met  them  all  with 
an  ability  equal  to  all  its  difficulties.  In  the  Land  Office  chaos 
has  given  place  to  order,  and  the  settler  on  the  public  domain,  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  public  enemy,  is  building  his  home  in  peace. 
In  the  management  of  the  Indian  Bureau  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  have  come  to  be  as  secure  as  those  of  the  white  man,  and 
from  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  reservations  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  acres  have  been  opened  for  settlement  and  divided  into 
homesteads  for  the  pioneer.  The  new  Agricultural  Department 
has  taken  such  hold  of  the  country  under  the  present  management, 
that  nothing  but  political  revolution  can  unloose  its  grasp.  Each 
one  of  these  Secretaries  can  open  his  portfolio  to  public  scrutiny 
without  fear,  and  can  safely  challenge  criticism  upon  what 
has  been  accomplished  as  well  as  upon  the  methods  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

There  have  been  six  new  States,  with  a  territory  in  all  larger 
than  that  of  the  original  thirteen,  added  to  the  Union  since  the 
election  of  Harrison.  Four  of  them  had  been  knocking  at  the 
door  for  years  and  were  resisted  under  the  last  administration  as 
long  as  it  had  life  to  resist.  But  for  that  election  all  of  them 
would  have  been  territories  still. 

The  Pan-American  Congress  has  vindicated  its  right  to  be, 
in  the  closer  commercial  relations  it  has  established  with  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  republics.  Knowledge  of  the  character 
and  needs  of  their  markets  has  stimulated  our  producers  to  snpply 
their  demands.  Our  commerce  with  them  is  in  consequence  daily 
increasing,  and  that  increase  gives  larger  employment  to  home 
capital  and  labor.  The  Bureau  of  American  Bepublics  has  be- 
come an  intelligence  office  of  incalculable  value  in  every  trade 
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and  mannfactnring  centre  and  at  every  depot  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  land. 

The  '*  McEinley  TariflE  *'  is  a  measure  of  this  administration 
enacted  in  fulfilment  of  its  pledge  so  to  revise  the  tariff  that 
while  the  aggregate  revenue  should  be  diminished,  protection  to 
American  labor  and  capital  should  not  be  impaired.  While  not 
perfect  (no  law  ever  yet  was),  and  while  it  may  in  some  respects 
require  modification,  as  every  tariff  law  before  it  has  done,  it  still 
has  accomplished  both  these  ends.  It  has  so  enlarged  the  free 
list  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  the  value 
of  goods  imported  free  of  duty  exceeds  that  of  dutiable  goods.  It 
has,  at  the  same  time,  so  readjusted  the  duties  on  the  dutiable 
goods,  after  this  greatest  addition  in  value  to  the  free  list  ever 
made,  that  the  duties  paid  on  the  goods  still  dutiable  do  not  now 
exceed  in  per  cent,  those  paid  under  the  old  law,  including  duties 
then  paid  on  those  goods  now  added  to  the  free  list,  being  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent.,  both  before  and  since  the  passage  of 
the  McEinley  Bill ;  while  the  percentage  of  the  whole  duty  on  the 
value  of  the  entire  imports  has  been  reduced  from  thirty-two  per 
cent,  before,  to  twenty-one  and  one-half  per  cent,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law.  At  the  same  time  that  this  reduction  has  been 
accomplished,  protection  to  the  home  producer  and  the  home 
market,  home  capital  and  home  labor,  has  been  made  more  effec- 
tive. Nothing  in  this  law  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  double 
purpose  in  view,  that  of  reducing  by  enlargement  of  the  free  list 
the  aggregate  of  duties  imposed  and  of  making  protection  to  the 
American  producer  more  effective,  as  the  provision  regulat- 
ing by  law  commercial  treaties  with  nations  producing  raw 
material  and  other  products  which  are  necessary  for  our  consump- 
tion but  cannot  be  profitably  produced  at  home.  Under  this  pro- 
vision we  obtain  an  exchange  of  equivalents  of  the  highest  value 
to  our  national  prosperity.  For  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  raw 
material  and  other  products  not  producible  here  at  profit  and  in 
quantities  needed,  we  in  turn  are  admitted  into  the  markets  of 
other  nations,  free  of  duty,  with  articles  we  make  and  they 
need.  No  other  method  could  be  devised  so  effective  to  make  pro- 
duction at  home  cheap,  and  to  multiply  it  by  enlarging  our  market. 
This  increases  our  export  trade,  already  reaching  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,100,000,000  in  a  single  year,  and,  with  that  will  in- 
crease onr  carrying  trade,  oar  shipping  interest,  and  our  commerce. 
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The  space  allotted  to  this  article  will  not  permit  of  farther  de- 
tail^ however  invitiug.  Much  must  necessarily  be  omitted  that 
would  well  justify  discussion  in  a  review  of  the  three  years  of  the 
work  of  an  administration  conspicuous  for  the  many  important 
questions  with  which  it  has  had  to  deal^  in  both  our  foreign  and 
onr  domestic  relations.  But  what  has  already  been  said  is  enough 
for  a  just  judgment.  Nothing  has  been  here  withheld,  from  an 
liouest  criticism  of  which  its  supporters  have  occasion  to  shrink. 
Of  this  conduct  of  public  affairs  the  President  has  been  not  only 
tlie  official  head  but  the  guiding  spirit.  Able  as  have  been  his 
advisers,  and  visible  as  their  hand  has  been  in  this  work,  yet  it 
has  been  at  all  times  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident himself,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  own  aims  and  purposes. 
In  it  he  has  firmly  and  justly  maintained  the  honor  and  rights 
of  his  country  before  all  nations,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  his  country- 
men at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  With  frankness  and  without 
hesitancy  he  has  on  all  proper  occasions  declared  the  principles 
upon  which  the  government  is  administered,  with  a  clearness  and 
force  of  diction  seldom  equalled.  He  has  borne  himself  in  all 
things  as  becomes  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

Hbnry  L.  Dawes. 


SENATOR  DOLPH : 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  President  Harrison 
will  be  renominated.  Undoubtedly,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
were  he  a  candidate,  would  render  him  a  formidable  competitor 
for  the  nomination  ;  but  with  Mr.  Blaine  out  of  the  race, — and  he 
is  out,  as  evidenced  by  his  recent  letter, — there  is  no  candidate 
likely  to  create  any  considerable  opposition  to  Mr.  Harrison.  If 
over  a  President  deserved  the  indorsement  of  his  party  by  a  re- 
nomination  on  account  of  fidelity  to  party  principles  and  an  able 
administration,  it  is  President  Harrison  ;  but  principles  are  of 
more  importance  than  men,  and  success  should  not  be  jeopardized 
in  order  to  promote  the  political  fortunes  of  any  man,  however 
deserving.  Mr.  Harrison's  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  his  party 
is  such  that  he  would  not  jeopardize  its  success  for  a  moment  to 
promote  his  personal  ambition.  Can  a  stronger  man  than  Mr. 
Harrison  be  nominated  ?  Whatever  opposition  there  is  to  his  re- 
nomination  is  not  based  upon  any  objection  to  his  administration ; 
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that  has  been  clean,  strong,  and  patriotic,  and  any  candidate  who 
conid  be  nominated  would  have  to  run  upon  the  record  he  has 
made.  Neither  is  it  based  upon  any  alleged  lack  of  ability, 
capacity,  or  courage.  He  has  not  acted  as  if  he  regarded  the 
declarations  contained  in  the  national  platform,  upon  which  he  was 
elected,  as  meaningless  platitudes,  but  as  if  he  regarded  them  as 
controlling  statements  of  the  principles  of  the  party,  entitled  to 
receive  his  careful  consideration  and  earnest  support. 

Upon  the  great  issues  of  the  day  he  has  held  no  uncertain  posi- 
tion. He  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  legitimate  influence,  aided  the 
party  in  its  efforts  to  redeem  its  pledges  to  the  people,  and  sought 
to  promote  its  principles.  His  appointments,  made  only  after  duo 
inquiry  and  deliberation,  have,  in  the  main,  been  hierhly  credit- 
able. His  judicial  appointments,  which  have  been  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  President,  have  been  especially  commend- 
able, and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  bar  and  the  general  public.  As 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  so  conspicuous  for  patriot- 
ism and  distinguished  services  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
his  administration  has  been  liberal  toward  the  veteran  soldiers, 
who,  when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  in  peril,  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  marcli  and  the  battle  to  preserve  the 
Union.  The  liberal  legislation  of  the  last  Congress,  which  re- 
deemed the  party  pledges  to  this  deserving  class  of  citizens,  secured 
his  willing  approval ;  and  where,  owing  to  legal  technicalities,  an 
applicant  has  been  unable  to  secure  a  pension  under  general  laws, 
and  Congress  has  declared  by  special  enactment  that  a  disabled 
soldier  or  his  widow  was  entitled  to  relief,  ho  has  not  interposed 
his  judgment  or  the  veto  power  to  thwart  its  will. 

Under  the  present  administration  the  United  States  has  had 
a  vigorous,  well-defined  foreign  policy — a  policy  under  which  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  have  been  fearlessly  and  ably  asserted 
whenever  the  occasion  required  it.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
administration  in  our  controversy  with  Germany  preserved  the 
autonomy  of  the  Samoan  Islands ;  the  considerate,  but  firm  and 
dignified,  position  of  the  administration  secured  suitable  acknowl- 
edgment and  apology  from  the  Chilian  government  for  the 
assault  in  Vidparaiso  upon  American  sailors.  By  the  recent 
treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Behring  Sea 
controversy,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  us  in  war, 
has  been  happily  provided  for,  and  the  cause  of  international 
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arbitration  promoted.  It  should  be  stated  that  President  Harri- 
son is  entitled  to  fall  credit  for  these  triumphs  of  diplomacy  ;  and, 
while  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  been  in  full 
accord^  the  dispatch  (owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Blaine^  which 
has  at  times  prevented  his  close  application  to  business)  convey- 
ing our  ultimatum  to  the  Chilian  government^  and  the  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Salisbury  so  admirably  and  forcibly  stating  our 
just  claims  to  some  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  seal  life 
until  the  convention  had  decided  our  claims  in  the  Behring  Sea 
controversy,  were  both  written  by  the  President. 

Both  of  these  State  papers  are  models  of  terse  English  and  vig- 
orous reasoning,  are  clear  and  concise  statements  of  international 
law^  and  are  highly  creditable,  not  only  to  the  administration,  but 
to  the  nation.  The  predictions  that  President  Harrison's  admin- 
istration would  lack  personality,  and  that  he  would  be  overshadowed 
by  members  of  his  Cabinet,  have  proved  false.  His  administration 
has  been  intensely  personal.  The  President  may  have  failed  to 
satisfy  radical  reformers  by  the  progress  made  in  civil  service  re- 
form, but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
active,  aggressive,  and  impartial  in  enforcing  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  ;  that  tlie  President  has  been  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  Commission,  and  has  done  much — by  the  extension  of  civil 
service  rules  to  the  appointment  of  some  seven  hundred  employees 
in  the  Indian  Service,  and  to  the  employees  in  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion ;  by  the  elimination  of  politics  from  the  administration  of  the 
navy  yards ;  and  by  providing  for  the  promotion  of  clerks  and 
other  employees  in  the  Departments  for  merit — to  advance  civil 
service  reform  and  check  the  spoils-system.  By  his  influence  and 
active  cooperation,  the  pledge  of  the  party  to  revise  the  tarifF 
and  maintain  the  protective  system  was  redeemed  by  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law.  The  influence  of  the 
administration  has  been  unmistakably  in  favor  of  a  stable  currency 
— a  currency  every  dollar  of  which  is  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar,  and 
the  President's  well-known  opinions  and  public  utterances  on  ques- 
tions of  finance  have  done  much  to  preserve  public  confidence  and 
promote  business  prosperity.  The  objection  made  in  some  sec- 
tions to  Mr.  Harrison's  rcnomination  on  account  of  his  opposition 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country  without  an  inter- 
national agreement  fixing  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  and 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  mints  of  the  principal  commeroud 
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countries  of  the  world  to  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  agreed  ratio, 
is  one  that  conid  be  made  to  any  candidate  who  could  possibly  be 
nominated.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  Minneapolis  con- 
vention will  declare  in  favor  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  No  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  could  avoid  declaring  his  position  on  the 
silver  question.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  Democratic  con- 
vention will  declare  for  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  in  such  case 
there  will  be  no  choice  between  candidates  on  account  of  their 
views  on  this  question. 

.  Mr.  Harrison  has  offended  some  prominent  Republicans  by  his 
appointments.  With  the  independence  possessed  by  him  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  some  cases  the  recommendations  of  his 
political  friends  have  been  disregarded  and  he  has  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  judgment.  Probably  this  has  been  done  in 
cases  where  a  more  politic  course  would  have  been  better  for  him 
and  his  party  and  as  well  for  the  public  service.  In  such  cases 
he  appears  to  have  acted  according  to  his  convictions  of  right  and 
without  regard  to  the  question  as  to  how  his  course  would  affect 
his  personal  popularity  or  his  political  advancement. 

The  charge  that  he  is  cold  and  unsympathetic  is  a  charge  that 
was  made  against  Washington  and  other  public  men.  That  he 
is  a  Christian  gentleman  of  irreproachable  personal  character,  in 
favor  of  all  political  reforms  and  interested  in  all  movements  for  the 
elevation  of  the  race,  cannot  be  denied,  and  no  one  questions  his 
fidelity  to  his  friends.  When  the  man  who,  of  all  Republican 
leaders,  is  nearest  to  the  popular  heart  had  been  defeated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Harrison  defeated  Mr.  Cleveland  in  turn,  although 
the  latter  had  the  power  of  the  administration  on  his  side.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  tariff  message  of  President  Cleveland  and  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  House  the  tariff  question  had  been 
forced  to  the  front  and  made  the  issue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  this 
shows  that  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  a  Presidential  election  is 
for  principles  and  not  for  men.  No  man  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent on  account  of  his  gracious  manner,  but  whoever  is  elected 
will  be  chosen  because  he  represents  certain  great  principles, 
and  is  believed  to  possess  the  ability,  courage,  and  honesty  that 
will  insure  his  fidelity  to  them.  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  earnest, 
honest  man,  who  aims  to  walk  with  firm  step  the  path  of  duty, 
and  who  regards  politics  not  as  a  means  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment^  bat  as  a  means  of  securing  the  greatert  proi^ritj  for  the 
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country  and  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  people.  No  one  can 
question  his  ability.  His  messages  and  public  writings  are  uot 
excelled  for  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  public  questions^ 
for  fearless  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of  his  party,  and  for  lofty 
patriotism.  His  speeches  during  the  campaign^  and  since  liis 
election^  show  a  critical  knowledge  of  public  questions,  a  wide 
range  of  information,  great  versatility  and  power  of  expression, 
and  have  never  been  equalled  by  similar  addresses  by  any  man  upon 
like  occasions.  Upon  the  whole,  the  present  administration  has 
been  as  able,  conscientious,  and  beneficial  to  the  country  as  any 
which  has  preceded  it. 

J.  N.  DOLPH. 


SENATOR  COLQUITT : 

In  these  comments  upon  President  Harrison  and  his  admin- 
istration, it  is  proper  to  say  that  they  are  in  no  respect  dictate<l 
by  any  feeling  of  party  prejudice  or  personal  animosity.  I  readily 
admit  his  ability,  his  integrity,  and  his  many  worthy  traits  of 
character.  But  I  may,  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  decorum, 
scrutinize  the  conduct,  the  character,  and  the  tendencies  of  his 
administration  and  the  policies  of  the  party  he  represents. 

When  he  became  President  he  found  his  party  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  government  for  the  first  time  in  fourteen 
years.  The  Bepublicans  bad  controlled  the  Presidency,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House,  but  not  the  three  at  any  one  time,  from 
March  4, 1875,  to  March  4,  1889.  For  the  four  years  last  pre- 
ceding there  had  been  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives,  so  that  the  Republicans  were  merely 
a  party  of  opposition  and  protest,  easily  made  effectual  by  their 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

The  campaign  of  1888  was  fought  by  the  Republicans,  for  the 
first  time  since  1860,  upon  another's  record  rather  than  their  own, 
and  upon  their  promise,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  legislate  for 
what  should  be  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

Qiven  by  that  election  unlimited  power,  the  new  administra- 
tion assumed  from  the  start  the  complete  responsibility  which 
belonged  to  it,  suggested  such  policies  as  seemed  desirable  and 
expedient,  and  proceeded  to  carry  them  out,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
legislative  enactments.     What  a  grand  opportunity  !    There  was 
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distress^  there  was  calamity,  there  were  clamors  everywhere.  The 
people,  searching  for  the  source  of  their  calamities  and  a  remedy 
for  them,  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to  the  incoming  administra- 
tion. They  found  in  that  administration  neither  sympathy  nor 
relief. 

President  Harrison  had  been  in  ofSce  twenty  months  and  the 
new  Congress  had  finished  a  session  of  ten  months  when  the  first 
general  election  occurred.  The  Republican  party  experienced  the 
worst  defeat  in  its  history ;  it  lost  half  its  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatires,  and  retained  control  of  the  Senate  only 
by  the  admission  of  six  new  States,  let  in,  some  of  them,  with 
less  than  the  necessary  population,  in  order  that  the  political 
complexion  of  that  body  should  not  bo  changed.  The  adminis- 
tration party  profess  to  believe  that  later  elections  have  matcn- 
ally  altered  the  situation  and  their  prospects.  This  is  disputed, 
and  nothing  but  the  election  in  November  will  settle  the  matter. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  causes  of  this  de- 
cidedly adverse,  and,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  justifiable  popu- 
lar verdict,  I  should  say  that  they  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
administrative  policy  of  governing  the  country  for  the  particular 
benefit  of  certain  classes  and  interests,  and  using,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  to  that  end  ;  thene 
classes  and  interests  forming  a  narrow  oligarchy  in  opposition  to 
the  needs  of  the  multitude. 

One  of  the  most  signal  and  unquestionable  charactcrisiicH  of 
the  present  day  is  the  struggle  of  labor  against  capital,  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  of  the  undisciplined  many  against  the  org- 
anized few — a  struggle  of  those  who  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor  with  those  who  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  others  ;  between  money  and  the  masses,  between  those  who 
create  wealth  and  those  made  wealthy  by  partial  legislation,  by 
the  mystery  of  banking  and  the  regulation  of  coinage. 

In  this  struggle  Republican  policy  and  administration  have 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  strong  and  encroached  upon  the 
rights  of  the  feeble.  By  special  opportunities  afforded  bylaw,  by 
unfair  taxation,  by  bounties  for  the  few,  by  burdens  for  the  many, 
by  legalized  iniquities,  they  pursue  the  cruel  task  of  squeezing 
money  from  the  pockets  of  an  impoverished  people,  from  the  toil, 
the  sweat  and  the  drudgery  of  the  hardworking  poor.  The  gov- 
ernment is  no  longer  regarded  as  intended  to  protect  the  rigbtfl  of 
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all,  bnt  by  claas  legislation  to  elevato  the  few.  The  boast  that 
there  has  been  an  aggregate  increase  of  wealth  is  not  a  worthy 
boast,  nnless  there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  means 
of  happiness.  It  is  not  a  worthy  boast  when  that  wealth  is  attained 
at  a  sacrifice  of  the  real  interests  of  the  people.  There  are  signs  of 
increased  luxury  among  the  rich.  The  increase  of  wealth  has  added 
to  the  gratification  of  the  few,  but  this  has  been  followed  by  a  fall- 
ing off  of  the  means  of  the  many.  The  aim  of  all  just  and  economi- 
cal policy  should  be  not  merely  to  stimulate  the  greatest  production 
of  wealth,  but  to  distribute  among  the  greatest  number — not  an 
equal  but  an  equitable  distribution.  The  reverse  of  this  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  its  unjust  discriminations. 
The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  to  torture  industry,  to  turn  it 
from  its  natural  channel,  to  beget  antagonism  of  class  against 
class,  each  trying  to  gain  advantage  by  legislative  favor.  Hence 
private  wealth  and  public  want  abound,  and  we  have  the  anomaly 
of  increased  wealth  and  no  diminution  of  poverty. 

The  Democratic  party  in  its  platform  of  1856  declared  in  favor 
of  "progressive  free  trade  throughout  the  world,*'  and  the  Re- 
publican party,  though  nominating  its  first  Presidential  candidate 
£hat  year,  and  seeking  popular  and  available  issues,  declined  to 
accept  the  Democratic  challenge.  With  the  exception  of  a  casual 
reference  in  1860  no  mention  was  made  of  the  tariff  in  a  Re- 
publican national  convention  until  1872,  and  then  the  only  doc- 
trine advanced  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection. 
Adherence  to  this  policy  was  announced  in  succeeding  years,  but 
it  was  not  until  1888  that  the  party  openly  avowed  itself  in  favor 
of  a  tariff  for  protection  only — a  tariff  which  not  only  would  not 
raise  revenue,  but  would  reduce  it,  or  cut  it  off  altogether,  as  im- 
ports were  checked  or  entirely  prevented.  This  illustrates  the 
active  and  constant  advance  of  the  money  power. 

The  McKinley  Bill  was  a  complete  exponent  of  this  new,  un- 
fair, and  un-American  policy.  It  sought  to  reduce  revenue  by 
raising  duties,  and  permitted  the  home  manufacturer  to  fix  the 
amount  of  his  profits  by  allowing  him  to  determine  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  paid  on  the  foreign  product,  or  to  destroy  competition, 
if  it  so  pleased  him,  by  duties  that  forbade  it.  To  sustain  the 
false  pretence  that  this  was  a  farmers'  tariff  the  duty  was  raised  on 
com,  oats,  oatmeal,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  cheese,  butter,  and  hay, 
though  we  export  more  than  we  import  of  each  of  these  artideSp 
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and  the  price  of  wheat,  whether  sold  here  or  abroad,  is  fixed  by 
the  price  in  London. 

The  reciprocity  features  of  the  bill  simply  intensify  the 
favoritism  displayed  by  its  promoters  and  advocates.  They  are 
designed  to  create  a  market  for  our  manufactured  goods^  which 
are  to  displace  so  much  of  our  agricultural  products.  At  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  exports  go  to  Europe  while  not  five 
per  cent,  go  to  South  America.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  find  i\ 
market  in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  products  of  agriculture.  Our  coffee 
from  Brazil  is  mostly  paid  for  in  wheat  and  cotton  sold  in  London. 
Beciprocity  of  this  kind  is  intended  to  encourage  ti*ade  with  South 
America  and  discourage  trade  with  Europe  ;  to  assist  our  manu- 
facturers in  disposing  of  their  wares  to  the  south  of  us  and  to 
lessen  the  opportunities  of  our  farmers  to  sell  their  products  to 
the  east  of  us.  Our  farmers  want  the  best  market  for  their  wheat 
and  cotton,  with  the  privilege  of  cheap  manufactured  goods — it 
is  denied  them.  Manufacturers  desire  the  best  market  for  their 
goods  and  cheap  agricultural  products  in  return — it  is  accorded 
to  them. 

Our  manufacturers  contend  for  cheap  freights,  subsidize<I 
fleets,  and  free  trade  with  South  America.  They  have  their  way  ; 
reciprocity  is  for  them.  Our  farmers  would  like  the  same  privi- 
leges in  Great  Britain  and  all  Europe  that  manufacturers  seek  in 
Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries,  but  they  can't  get  it. 

Free  trade  for  our  manufacturers  in  South  America  is  reci- 
procity, and  all  right ;  reciprocity  for  our  farmers  in  Europe 
would  be  free  trade,  and,  of  course,  is  all  wrong. 

The  same  spirit  of  favoritism  and  close  adherence  to  special 
interests  has  all  along  characterized  the  financial  policy  of  the 
administration.  The  entire  weight  of  its  powerful  influence  has 
been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard, who,  successful  in  demonetizing  silver  in  1873,  have  ever 
since  been  earnestly  aggressive  in  their  endeavors  to  make  money, 
which  they  control,  dear,  and  everything  that  money  buys, 
cheap.  In  spite  of  the  law  of  1878  which  declares  standard  silver 
dollars  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  the  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  treat  the  more  than  400,000,000  of 
these  dollars  since  coined  as  mere  token  money,  redeemable  like 
paper  money  in  gold,  and  it  refused,  with  plenty  of  them  in  the 
treasury,  to  discharge  a  part  of  oar  bondi  ^<> 
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You  ask  me  to  give  an  article  **  showing  the  resnit  of  the 
labors  of  great  revolutionists  in  our  times,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  European  world  in  projects  which  were  regarded  as  wholly 
destruotive  and  inherently  evil.''  It  is  a  vast  subject  on  which  a 
great  deal  might  be  said.  Still,  in  accordance  with  your  wish,  I 
will  dash  off  a  brief  sketch,  adding  those  anecdotal  points  and 
reminiscences  which  you  suggest.  Let  me  begin  with  a  republic  ! 
When  we  were  young,  the  Swiss  Gonfedei*acy  was  an  ill-assorted 
conglomerate  of  aristocratically-governed  or  priest-ridden  cantons, 
each  of  which  maintained  its  own  sovereignty,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  political  cohesion.  An  ultramontane  Separatist  League 
(Sonderbund)  was  eating  into  its  vitals.  Neighboring  monarch- 
ical powers,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  popular  freedom,  or 
aiming  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Alpine  Commonwealth 
(this  was  the  design  of  the  French  Government),  did  their  utmost, 
in  order  to  tear  off  some  slice  of  Swiss  territory,  to  favor  the  schemes 
of  the  Jesuitic  Secessionists,  and  to  prevent  the  reform  of  Switzer- 
land at  large.  The  political  helplessness  and  disgrace  of  that 
loosely-knit  Confederacy  was  looked  upon  by  royalist  reaction- 
aries as  a  mainstay  of  European  order. 

I  vividly  remember  the  breathless  interest  with  which  we  fol- 
lowed for  years  the  attempts  made  by  the  revolutionary  free  corps 
of  **  Young  Switzerland,"  as  it  was  called,  to  unseat  the  priestlings 
and  the  haughty  patricians  in  various  cantons.  I  recollect  the 
delight  with  which  the  successful  barricade  fight  and  democratic 
revolution  of  Geneva  was  hailed.  That  local  revolution  was  the 
harbinger  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Liberals  over  the  **  Bonder- 
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bund  '*  which  took  place  in  1847.  The  first  token  of- German  sym- 
pathy was  sent  in  that  year  to  the  Tagsatznng — that  is,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Swiss  people — from  Mannheim,  then  one  of  the 
headquarters  of  Kadicalism.  The  address  was  drawn  up  by  the 
writer  of  these  recollections,  and  passed  for  being  a  bold  step  indeed, 
so  oppressive  and  so  tyrannically  Argus-eyed  was  the  rule  of  the 
princely  Diet  at  Frankfort.  Switzerland,  regenerated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Separatist  League  in  a  series  of  battles,  gained 
immensely  in  freedom  and  national  unity  as  well  as  in  military 
effectiveness.  In  most  cantons  an  excellent  system  of  popular 
instruction  has  since  been  introduced.  A  citizen  army  of  over 
200,000,  with  an  additional  landsturm  or  last  levy  of  262,000, 
guards  the  independence  of  the  country.  No  power  at  present 
thinks  of  encroaching  upon  Swiss  sovereignty  or  territorial  integ- 
rity. In  some  ways  the  constitution  of  the  mountain  republic  has 
latterly  even  served  as  a  model  for  France  ;  namely,  as  regards 
the  election  of  the  executive,  including  its  president,  by  the  com- 
bined two  legislatures  {Stdnde-Rath  and  National- Rath).  Had 
this  been  done  in  France  as  far  back  as  1848  instead  of  appealing 
to  the  ignorant  masses  for  the  election  of  a  president,  Louis 
Napoleon  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  rising  to  supreme 
power,  and  twenty  years  of  vile  despotism  might  have  been  spared 
to  that  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  too  much  on  what  has  been  achieved  in 
Germany.  Time  wan  when  her  prisons  were  filled  with  thousands 
of  men,  young  and  old,  whose  crime  consisted  in  having  aspired 
to  the  restoration  of  our  unity  as  a  nation  and  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  parliament.  The  fiower  of  our  university  youth  were 
kept  for  years  in  dungeons.  A  '^  Central  Commission  of  Political 
Inquisition,'^  established  at  Mayence,  extended  its  ramifications 
everywhere.  The  national  tricolor,  secretly  worn  by  students  under 
the  shirt,  was  treated  as  a  symbol  of  high  treason.  Eminent 
patriots,  like  Jahn  and  Arndt,  who  had  powerfully  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  yoke,  were  subjected  to  the  meanest 
persecution,  although  their  political  moderation,  their  adherence 
to  kingly  government,  was  beyond  a  doubt. 

All  this  occurred  soon  after  the  wars  of  Liberation,  when  the 
German  people  had  sacrificed  their  blood  and  their  treasure  in  a 
tremendous  struggle.  The  princes,  restored  to  power,  broke  in 
many  cases  all  faith  and  promises  made  in  the  hour  of  danger.   The 
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Prussian  king,  Frederick  William  III.,  was  foremost  in  this  perfidy. 
No  parliament  was  granted  by  him,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  promise. 
The  same  in  Austria.  In  both  countries  it  required  an  armed 
rising,  a  fight  on  the  barricades,  in  1848,  before  the  people's 
wishes  were  fulfilled  and  their  rights  acknowledged. 

The  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  the  Polish  rising 
which  came  in  its  wake,  had  for  some  time  given  a  fresh  spur  to 
the  hopes  of  German  Liberals.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
shortly  before  1848,  some  of  the  best  men,  weary  of  waiting, 
seemed  to  lose  much  of  their  confidence  in  a  near  future  of 
deliverance.  This  strain  of  melancholy  feeling  I  detected  in 
several  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Liberal  cause,  who  then 
honored  me  with  tlieir  fullest  trust,  in  spite  of  the  great  dis- 
similarity in  our  ages.  I  remember  such  conversations  with  Adam 
von  Itzstein  and  Welcker,  the  prominent  champions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional movement,  and  with  Professor  Kapp,  the  philosopher, 
all  members  of  the  Baden  Chamber.  Kapp  imagined  '^  a  hundred 
years  might  elapse  before  a  fresh  great  Revolution  would  come." 
Even  Frederick  Hecker,  who,  with  Oustav  von  Struve,  after- 
wards bravely  led  the  Republican  rising  of  1848,  had  a  few  years 
before,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  resolved  upon  pitching  his  tent  in 
Algeria,  never  to  see  Germany  again.  Hecker  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  not  far  advanced  beyond  thirty,  but  in  his  tem- 
perament given  to  sudden  ups  and  downs.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  was  that  some  of  us,  much  younger  than  he,  foresaw  with 
certainty,  as  in  a  bright  vision,  what  was  inevitably  coming.  J 
seemed  a  thousand  pities  that  a  force  like  Hecker  should  be  lost. 
An  address  of  Heidelberg  citizens,  suggested  and  drawn  up  by  mo 
and  sent  to  him,  recalled  Hecker  from  his  Algerian  roamings  himI 
projects  to  serve  in  the  Baden  Chamber.  All  over  Germany,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  which  broke  out  a  few  years 
later,  there  was  no  name  more  popular  among  the  masses  than  liis. 

I  pass  over  the  dynastic  Reign  of  Terror  which  came  after  tlic 
defeat  of  the  popular  upheaval,  as  well  as  over  the  "  fratricidal 
war  "  of  1866  and  the  truly  glorious  war  of  1870-71.  Looking  at 
the  present  German  Empire,  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  regard  our  national  unity  as  complete  without  our  former 
federal  provinces  of  Austria,  which  we  lost  in  1866.  Nor  do  I, 
considering  what  even  Italy  has  achieved,  admire  the  complicated 
system  of  the  existing  German  constitution,  let  alon' 
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mcntary  goverument  in  the  true  popular  sense.     Still,  thinking 
of  the  days  when  we  had,  ever  and  anon,  to  go  to  prison  under  a 
charge  of  high  treason — a  fate  once  shared  even  by  my  wife — when, 
for  the  sake  of  a  united  and  free  Germany,  we  fought,  with  arms 
in  hand,   were  court-mar tialled,   and  loaded  with  chains  day 
and    night  in  underground  casemates  ;  remembering  all  this 
tumultuous  strife  and  those  sufferings  in  solitary  confinement 
within  fortress  walls,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  some  success 
has  been  achieved,  in  spite  of  that  temporary  terrible"  reaction 
which  in  1849  swept  hundreds  of  thousands  into  a  gory  grave 
or  into  exile  in  distant  lands.     Germany  has  now  a  central  par* 
liament  of  her  own.     The  censorship  of  the  press  is  abolished. 
No  longer  are  criminal  charges  before  her  courts  of  justice  dealt 
with  in  secret  by  Government-appointed  judges;  but  juries  decide 
now,  in  accordance  with  our  oldest  national  custom.     Oommunal 
self -administration  also  has  become  a  reality.    A  uniform  criminal 
code  and  a  common  code  of  civil  procedure  have  been  introduced. 
There  is  uniformity  of  coin,  weight,  and  measure  now  ;  whereas, 
formerly,   each  State,   large  or  small,  maintained,  in  all  these 
things,  a  system  of  its  own,  to  the  almost  incredible  disadvantage 
of  trade  and  commerce.     No  man  can  buy  himself  free  any  more, 
by  money,  from  the  duty  of  defending  the  Fatherland,  as  was 
once  the  case  in  some  German  States.    Schloswig-Holstein,  which 
rose  heroically  in  1848-50,  but  was  betrayed  by  princely  gov- 
ernments, is  now  an  integral  part  of   Germany.     So  is  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  thanks  to  a  war  frivolously  forced  upon  us  by  Prance. 
Again,  a  navy  has  been  created,  and  thus  the  glorious  traditions 
of  our  Hanseatic  League  have  been  revived,  only  with  a  wider 
national  scope.     More  recently,  the  German  flag  has  been  planted 
in  colonies  beyond  sea.     All  these  results  are  in  accordance  with 
the  aims  of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848-49  ;  and  we  can 
but  hope  that,  by  and  by,  there  will  be  some  further  progress  in 
the  same  direction. 

Was  not  Italy  once  *'a  mere  geographical  idea"?  Prince 
Metternich  satirically  said  so,  and  he  wanted  to  keep  her  in  that 
condition.  Even  when,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  republics  were  founded  at  Rome,  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  Venice,  the  outlook  soon  became  gloomy  again  for  the 
Italian  nation.  Prench  and  Austrian  troops  overthrew  these 
commonwealths.     A  belief  gained  ground  amongst  bnt  too  many 
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that  long  political  subjection  had  rendered  the  people  of  the 
peninsola  unfit  for  a  sustained  strenuous  effort. 

Here,  a.little  personal  fact  may  be  mentioned.  When  at  Paris^ 
in  1849,  as  a  member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from  revolutionized 
southwestern  Oermany,  I  found  the  French  capital  in  complete  tur- 
moil, owing  to  the  attack  made  by  the  army  of  Louis  Bonaparte 
upon  the  Soman  Bepublic,  which  was  then  governed  by  Mazzini, 
SaflQ,  and  Armellini.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ledru-Hollin  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  '*  Mountain  "  party,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  overthrow  Napoleon.  The  great  demonstration 
in  the  streets  which  marched  along  the  Boulevards  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  was  dispersed  by  Oeneral  Ghangamier.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  very  point — the  Hue  de  la  Paix,  close  to  the 
Madeleine  Ohurch — where  the  cavalry  rode  into  the  mass  of  men. 
By  the  merest  chance  I  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  thrust  of  one 
of  the  police,  who,  preceding  the  troops  for  the  seeming  purpose 
of  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  manifestation,  sprang  with  tigor-likc 
agility  into  the  crowd  with  drawn  weapons. 

Being  some  days  afterwards — quite  without  reference  to  this 
event — arrested,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  one  impli- 
cated in  the  attempt  to  bring  succor  to  the  Boman  liepublic,  I 
used  the  involuntary  leisure  afforded  me  in  the  prison  of  La 
Force  for  beginning  the  study  of  Italian.  I  did  so  in  a  doubly 
curious  way — namely,  first,  by  taking  up  Silvio  Pellico's  book, 
"My  Prison  Life,'*  which  had  a  French  ti-anslation  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page  ;  and  by  not  using  any  grammar  or  even  dictionary,  but 
going  straight  into  the  language,  with  the  aid  of  French  as  well  as 
Latin  lore.  Later  on  I  filled  up  the  gaps  by  a  more  systematic  ap- 
plication. What  I  thus  had  learned  in  prison,  from  the  work  of 
one  who  had  suffered  cruelly  in  dungeons  for  the  cause  of  his  own 
fatherland,  stood  me  afterwards  in  good  stead,  when  cooperating 
for  many  years  with  men  like  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Saffi. 

What  dreary  years  of  apparent  hopelessness  they,  like  other 
exiles,  had  to  go  through  !  1  had  known  Felice  Orsini,  and  I  re- 
member the  shudder  that  went  through  the  popular  parties  of 
Europe  when,  at  Paris,  on  a  gray  winter  morning,  amidst  snow- 
flakes  thickly  falling,  his  head  rolled  into  the  basket  of  the 
guillotine.  Again,  I  remember  the  confidential  preparatory 
meetings  held  in  Mazzini's  little  room  for  that  Sioilian  riainir  of 
1860,  into  the  planning  of  which  Garibaldi— for 
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here  explain — ^was  at  first  not  initiated.  Yet^  after  the  insarrec- 
tion  had  been  kept  fully  alive  for  six  weeks  under  Rosolino  Pilo, 
it  was  by  the  landing  of  the  Thousand  that  the  leader  of  the  Bed 
Shirts  brought  that  revolution  to  a  triumphant  issue.  I  remem- 
ber the  special  message  Garibaldi  sent  to  me  through  a  trusty  per- 
son before  he  started  for  the  heroic  expedition  which  failed  at 
Aspromonte.  He  wished  to  inform  me  of  the  urgent  reasonn 
which  compelled  him  to  act^  so  as  to  prevent  a  dark  plot  hatched 
between  Napoleon  III.  and  Batazzi — a  plot  directed  both  against 
Mexican  independence  and  against  Germany  on  the  Rhine.  I  re- 
member the  confidential  conversation  I  had  with  Garibaldi  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  1864,  before  his  triumphant  entry  into  London, 
when,  as  the  appointed  speaker  of  the  London  Germans,  I  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  company  with  Freiligruth,  Kinkel,  and  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  compatriots,  an  address  of  welcome.  Venice  was 
then  not  gained  yet  for  Italy,  nor  was  her  natural  capital,  Rome. 

The  dreams  of  Italian  patriots,  at  least  as  regards  the  unity  of 
their  nation,  are  now  realized.  No  longer  is  the  peninsula  a 
mere  "  geographical  idea.'*  Though  not  a  republic,  the  country 
is  at  any  rate  not  troubled  by  any  complication  of  different 
dynastic  interests.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  for  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  peasant  and  artisan  classes.  Proper  stress  is  laid  upon 
this — ^as  I  find  from  private  intercourse — by  that  eminent  histor- 
ian and  statesman,  Professor  Villari,  now  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  came  last  year  to  London  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference  of  deputies  from  various  countries. 
If  France  and  Russia  were  not  possible  causes  of  disturbance 
to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  if  Italy,  happily  bound  in  alliance 
with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  for  mutual  defence,  were 
not  compelled,  by  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  West  and  the  East, 
to  keep  up  costly  armaments  on  land  and  on  sea,  the  bettering 
of  the  lot  of  her  working  classes  would  certainly  be  an  easier  task. 
**  But  expensive  as  these  armaments  are,  it  would  cost  Italy  much 
more,'*  as  the  Rifomia  has  rightly  said,  **  if  she  were  to  lay 
herself  open  to  the  risk  of  an  attack.'' 

This  is  the  third  French  Republic  since  1792.  With  what  en- 
thusiasm was  its  second  proclamation  hailed,  in  1848,  throughout 
Europe  I  Unfortunately  the  peasant  masses — two-thirds»  or 
more,  of  the  population  at  that  time— were  still  sunk  in  ignor- 
ance ;  thanks  to  the  outrageous  state  of  popular  instroetioiit 
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which  had  been  neglected  in  spite  of  the  many  revolutions  the 
country  had  gone  through.  In  many  departments^  in  1848,  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Even 
so  late  as  1865,  there  were  departments  with  60,  65,  69,  72,  and 
75}4  per  cent,  similarly  situated.  I  recollect  that  in  1848  there 
were  peasants  who  believed  Napoleon  I.  to  be  still  alive,  and  that 
the  Bonapartean  Pretender,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, was  this  identical  petU  caporaL  Other  peasants  were  made 
to  believe  by  reactionary  agents  that  King  Louis  Philippe  had 
been  driven  from  power  by  a  palace  revolution,  in  which  Duke 
Rollin  (le  Due  Rollin,  that  is,  Ledru-Rollin)  and  his  courtesan. 
La  Martine  (Lamartine),  were  the  chief  actors  !  When  Napoleon 
III.,  in  1854,  paid  a  visit  at  the  English  Court,  he,  with  cynical 
amusement,  told  the  Prince  Consort  that  on  his  way  with  the 
Empress  Eugenie  to  Biarritz  the  people  through  a  large  portion 
of  the  South  of  Franco  cried  :  •'  Vive  Marie  Louise  I "  (The  con- 
sort of  Napoleon  I.).  Napoleon  III.  also  told  Prince  Albert  that 
on  a  former  journey  he  had  heard  cries  of  :  '^Enfin  viold  le  vieux 
revenul'*   ('^  At  last  the  old  one  has  come  back  !  ^') 

With  so  backward  an  agricultural  population,  great  care  ought 
to  have  been  taken  as  regards  the  system  of  political  suffrage.  The 
whole  class  of  electors  under  Louis  Philippe  had  not  comprised 
more  than  about  200,000,  an  absurdly  small  number  among  about 
35,000,000  people  ;  that  is,  something  like  10,000,000  males.  Yet 
it  was  no  less  a  mistake  to  extend  the  suffrage  the  day  after  the 
Revolution  of  February  to  the  whole  male  population.  At  all 
events,  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  vote.  And,  furthermore, 
electoral  districts  might  have  been  so  arranged  for  a  while  as  to 
give  to  the  more  cultured  cities  a  proportionately  larger  repre- 
sentation than  to  the  benighted  country  districts;  all  this,  it 
need  not  be  said,  only  as  protective  measures  for  the  time  being, 
until  the  rural  males  should  become  better  educated. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  ha*!  many  an  earnest  dis- 
cussion, during  long  years  of  proscription,  with  Ledru-Rollin 
("the  Father  of  Universal  Suffrage '')>  Louis  Blanc,  and  other 
French  friends.  Ledm-Bollin  certainly  would  never  hear  of 
such  restriotions.    Hif  ■  mach  historically  bound  up 

with  the  introdaot^  suffrage.     Louis 

Bknq,  prifiti  3f  arguments 
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which  had  the  maintenance  of  the  Republican  cause  for  their 
object.  Stilly  he^  like  some  others^  always  ended  by  saying  that 
he  dared  not  move  in  the  matter.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  go 
back  upon  a  measure  of  that  kind,  if  once  it  is  passed.  Looking 
at  the  course  of  events  no  one  can  deny  that  universal  and  equal 
suffrage,  without  any  modification,  has  given  France  twenty 
years  of  political  serfdom  under  Napoleon,  and  finally  brought 
about  for  her  a  great  downfall  as  regards  European  standing. 

Very  few  French  Republicans — to  this,  too,  I  must  testify,  how- 
ever reluctantly — foresaw  the  full  danger  involved  in  Louis  Bona- 
parte's election  as  President.  How  often  we  were  at  issue  with 
them  between  1849  and  1851,  in  pointing  out  the  probability  of 
the  success  of  a  cotip  (Titaty  unless  they  were  able .  to  fore- 
stall it  by  timely  action  !  Our  friends  uniformly  underrated 
the  capabilities  of  "  Badinguet "  or  of  that  gang  of  needy  adven- 
turers who  surrounded  him.  ^*Even  if  he  attempted  a  coup  cT  eiai," 
they  often  said,  *'  he  would  fall  under  the  weight  of  universal 
derision  !"  They  were  badly  awakened  from  their  optimistic 
dream  in  the  night  of  December  2.  I  may  add  that  I  was 
startled,  a  few  years  ago,  on  finding  that  the  Boulanger  danger  was 
equally  underrated  by  my  French  Republican  friends — not  only 
by  the  younger  ones  who  had  not  had  the  experience  of  the  gradual 
coming  up  of  Napoleon  III.,  but  even  by  some  of  the  older  gener- 
ation, who  had  themselves  gone  through  imprisonment,  transpor- 
tation, and  exile  under  Louis  Bonaparte.  This  want  of  judgment 
in  men  otherwise  distinguished  as  writers  or  scientists,  and  even 
prominent  in  political  affairs,  impressed  me  most  painfully.  I 
wrote  to  them  letter  after  letter  full  of  warning.  It  is  true,  when 
the  danger  had  at  last  come  to  a  head,  and  a  few  more  days  of 
hesitation  might  again  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Republic  in 
the  Caesarcan  sense,  all  these  friends  at  last  saw  clearly  into  the 
matter  ;  each  of  them,  by  letter,  then  acknowledged  to  me,  with  a 
degree  of  contrition,  that  he  had  been  wofullyin  error  as  to  the 
character,  the  aims,  and  objects  of  Boulanger. 

Tlie  neglected  intellectual  condition  of  the  peasant  population 
had  been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  French  Republic 
of  1848.  Another  cause  was  the  impracticable  communistic 
theory  which  had  gained  hold  on  a  numerically  small  but  ardently 
active  group  of  Democrats,  whose  propaganda  culminated  tii 
Paris  in  the  terrible  street  battles  of  June,  1848.    It  is  now  a 
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well-established  historical  fact  that  Bonapartist  and  Royalist 
.'igents  had  helped  to  fan  the  flame  of  this  insnrrectiou  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own.  Victor  Schoelcher,  tlie  veteran  French 
Senator^  proved  this  years  ago  ;  and  Louis  Blanc,  too,  Socialist 
as  he  was,  acknowledged  it.  When  the  alienated  brothers 
of  the  Republican  party,  the  Moderates  and  the  Socialists, 
had  grasped  each  other  by  the  throat,  and  thousands  had 
been  killed  or  transported,  the  prospects  of  the  Napoleonic  Pre- 
tender became  brighter :  for  he  posed  on  the  one  hand  as  a  *'  Savior 
of  Society"  and  "  Restorer  of  Order,"  and  yet,  on  the  other,  tried 
to  keep  in  touch  with  advanced  Socialists. 

Add  to  this  that,  unhappily,  the  Republican  party,  in  a  great 
many  of  its  members,  was  tainted  then  with  the  policy  of  conquest 
in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  Prom  such  policy  to  Caesarism  is 
but  a  step.  Republicans  and  Bonapartists  had  often  been  mixed 
up  in  a  common  conspiracy,  both  under  the  Bourbon  Res- 
toration and  under  Louis  Philippe.  ^'  To  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
1815  ** — by  which  Germany,  after  all,  had  simply  reacquired  a 
portion  of  her  own,  and  the  Netherlands  had  been  restored  to  her 
independence — was  a  common  expression  of  French  Democrats  and 
Imperialists  for  many  years.  I  have  had  bitter  personal  experi- 
ence of  this  state  of  feeling  among  my  French  friends.  Whilst 
upholding  their  Republican  cause  in  public  I  had  many  a  private 
encounter  with  them  on  this  hankering  after  the  Rhine  frontier 
all  along  the  river.  With  frequent  entreaty  I  urged  the  better- 
minded  among  them,  shortly  before  the  war  of  1870,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  towards  preventing  an  outbreak  of  hostilities,  '*  as  it 
could  only  entail  a  signal  defeat,  and  a  well-merited  one,  upon 
their  country."    None  of  them  believed  in  this  latter  possibility. 

It  was  in  1869  that  one  of  those  aggressive  Chauvinists,  sud- 
denly losing  all  control  over  himself,  said,  in  my  own  house,  before 
compatriots  of  mine  :  "  When  France  shall  be  a  Republic  again, 
we  shall  march  on  the  Rhine,  even  if  we  get  the  whole  of  Germany 
upon  our  back  !  {mime  si  nous  aurions  (oute  VAllemagne  sur  le 
dos)/'  I  replied:  "  Take  care  ;  for  if  once  you  have  her  on  your 
back,  you  will  not  get  rid  of  her  very  soon  !  {Prenez  garde  I  Si, 
une  fois,  vous  Vaurez  sur  le  dos,  vous  ne  vous  debarrasserez  pas 
d'elle  si  vite!) "  I  then  rose,  as  a  sign  that  further  conversation 
on  this  subject  was  not  desirable.  Our  fire-eating  French  friend, 
whom  I  had  never  before  suspected  of  such  sentiments,  and  with 
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whom  I  had  codperated  uutil  then  iu  the  heartiest  manner  in  the 
cause  of  Mexican  independence  and  of  President  Jaarez  against 
the  usurper  Maximilian^  soon  afterwards  made  his  exit. 

The  German  victories  practically  gave  France  the  Republic. 
Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  few  years  to  found  a  thorough 
system  of  popular  instruction;  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  features  of  the  present  commonwealth — let  priestlings 
rave  as  much  as  they  like  against  a  "  Godless  Republic/'  In  the 
interest  of  European  freedom  in  general  we  must  hope  that  that 
which  has  been  regained  through  defeat  on  the  battlefield  will 
not  be  jeopardized  anew  through  senseless  military  adventures. 
A  French  victory — the  most  unlikely  thing  in  such  a  case — 
would  saddle  France  with  the  rule  of  the  successful  general^  when 
once  more  the  Republic  would  go  down.  A  renewed  overthrow 
of  French  arms — which  may  be  predicted  with  safety — would  be 
the  overthrow  also  of  the  system  of  government  under  which  the 
defeat  had  taken  place.  Napoleon  I.,  when  beaten^  was  followed 
by  a  Bourbon  restoration.  Napoleon  III.»  when  beaten,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Republic.  The  Republic,  if  beaten,  would  have  to 
make  way  for  a  Royalist  regime.  All  sensible  wellwishers  of 
progress  anxiously  desire,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  peace,  re- 
joicing meanwhile  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  third  Repub- 
lic, which  has  already  outlived  the  usual  span  of  life  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  in  France  since  her  great  Revolution. 

When  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  generals  and  statesmen  of 
Hungary  were  strung  upon  the  gallows  at  Arad,  in  1849,  there  were 
but  few  who  believed  in  the  future  resurrection  of  the  self-govern- 
ment of  that  country.  How  thankful  Magyar  exiles  were  for  any- 
thing which  a  few  men  of  other  nationalities  did,  during  dreary 
years  of  oppression,  in  the  way  of  an  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
their  nation  !  By  the  persistent  labor  of  Francis  Deak,  and 
through  the  victory,  first  of  the  Italian  cause  on  the  fields  of 
Jjombardy,  and  then  of  Prussian  arms  against  Austria,  Hungary 
regained  her  autonomy  to  the  fullest  extent  conformable  with 
her  safety  against  Russian  and  Panslavic  designs.  She  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Parliamentary  countries  of  Europe,  and  her  Parlia- 
ment now  reigns  supreme.  Those  once  prosecuted  as  guilty  of 
high  treason  occupy  the  foremost  positions  in  the  land.  Kossuth 
himself  is  only  a  voluntary  exile.  Hungary  has  a  perfectly  free 
press^  and  the  largest  amount  of  self -ad  ministration  in  townj  vil- 
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Imge,  and  coantry.  She  hms  also  a  national  militia  of  her  own>  as 
a  safeguard  of  her  institations.  In  short,  the  Hapsbnrg  dynasty 
has  had  to  bow  down  before  ihe  vanquished.  Sometimes  I  think 
of  the  erening  when  Count  Teleki,  after  a  friendly  dinner  at 
which  General  Klapka,  the  German  poets  Freiligrath  and  Kinkel, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  were  pres3nt,  left  London  to  go 
back  to  his  native  land,  where  soon  afterwards  he  mysteriously 
ended  his  life  by  a  revolver  shot.  When  I  compare  the  condition 
in  which  Hungary  was  even  then  with  what  it  is  now,  the  trans- 
formation is  only  a  degree  less  wonderful  than  the  one  effected  in 
Italy,  where  a  monument  is  being  raised  in  honor  of  Mazzini  by 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  of  Italy,  the  king  himself 
contributing  100,000  lire. 

Shail  I  speak,  in  conclusion,  of  Poland  ?  I  have  seen  General 
Skrczyneeki,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  war  of  Independence  of 
1830-31 ;  Lelewel,  the  historian  ;  and  Worczell,  the  ex-Senator, 
all  men  of  thfit  famous  and  heroic  rising  which  ended  with 
the  ^'restoration  of  order  at  Warsaw.'^  In  1849  I  aided,  in 
France,  in  the  negotiation  with  General  Mieroslawski  for 
bringing  him  over  to  a  command  during  the  German  Revolu- 
tion. I  have  known  General  Langiowicz,  the  Dictator  of  the 
Revolution  of  1863-64.  Through  the  envoy  of  the  secret 
National  Government  at  Warsaw,  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  I 
had  been  informed,  many  weeks  beforehand,  of  the  very  day 
when  that  rising  would  begin,  which  took  the  whole  of  Europe 
by  surprise.  The  case  of  Poland  has,  therefore,  always  been 
present  to  my  mind.  But  though  Switzerland  has  been  re- 
formed in  our  time  ;  though  Germany  has  been  reconstructed  ; 
though  Italy  is  now  made  into  a  nation  ;  though  France  has 
regained  her  republican  institutions  ;  and  though  Hungary  also 
has  achieved  an  extraordinary  success,  Poland  still  awaits  her  re- 
embodiment.  To  most  men  that  may  seem  well-nigh  an  impossi- 
blity  now.  Yet,  if  the  Russian  Government  were  heedless 
enough  to  venture  upon  an  aggression  in  Europe  which  would 
bring  upon  her  a  retribution  by  a  poalition  of  Powers,  even 
Poland  might  get  her  chance.  In  that  case,  the  present  gener- 
ation would,  in  all  likelihood,  see  a  notable  reconstruction,  tanta- 
mount to  the  building  up  of  a  protecting  wall  against  the  inroad 
of  apolitical  barbarism  which  aims  at  '^  making  Europe  Oossack.'' 

KAUi4  Blind. 


A  SILVER  SENATOR  REVIEWED. 

BT  MURAT  HALSTEAD. 


The  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  opens  his  interesting 
paper  on  *^  The  Rule  of  the  Gold  Kings  "  by  excepting  France 
from  his  genera\  denunciation  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  com- 
mercial world  upon  the  accusation  of  refusing  to  receive  silver 
coin  as  money  of  ultimate  payment.  Then  the  United  States  is 
set  apart  as  '^  treating  silver  coin  as  credit  money ''  depending 
for  its  value  upon  a  promise  of  payment  of  gold  ;  and  all  admin- 
istrations of  the  Treasury  Department  are  charged  with  discrim- 
inating against  silver  and  in  favor  of  gold  in  the  payment  of 
national  obligations. 

France  values  silver,  under  the  ratio,  three  per  cent,  higher 
than  we  do,  and  maintains  silver  legal-tender  coin,  precisely  as  we 
do,  by  refusing  to  silver  the  liberty  of  the  mint,  or  equality  with 
gold  at  the  mint,  and  by  providing,  as  we  do,  for  the  redemption 
of  "  silver  as  credit  money,'*  by  covering  the  margin — by  which, 
under  the  coinage  ratio,  it  is  of  less  market  value  than  gold — ^with 
the  more  steady  and  precious  metal.  The  maintenance  of  bimetal- 
lism in  France  is  by  the  limitation  of  the  coinage  of  the  cheaper 
metal.  Senator  Voorhees,  in  The  North  Axericak  Review, 
making  a  plea  for  silver,  held  that  the  French  mint  was, 
as  it  had  been  for  generations,  free  to  silver  as  to  gold ; 
but  Senator  Stewart  mentions  that  '*  France,  in  1875, 
ceased  to  coin  silver.''  The  Senator  does  not  undertake 
to  say  why  France  so  long  ago  "ceased  to  coin"  the  metal 
he  holds  in  such  high  estimation.  She  did  so  because  she  had 
as  much  of  it  as  she  could  safely  undertake  to  redeem  with  gold, 
knowing  perfectly  that  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  as  a  basis  was 
the  market  valae,  and  that  all  above  that,  on  the  face  of  the  coin. 
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was  mrtificial,  mnd  must  be  made  good,  oo  demand,  in  gold.  There 
18  no  one  in  Fianee  who  does  not  knov,  or  seem  to  know,  that 
free  silTer  coinage  wonld  mean  the  silrer  standard,  and  that  this 
relegation  of  gold  to  the  condition  of  merchandise,  and  its  conse- 
quent banishment,  wonld  be  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude  : 
and  the  degradation  of  the  public  credit  of  France  is  not  a  thin^ 
possible  with  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  adTOcacjof  the  Freneii 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Xerada  sars  our  administrations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  hare  since  1873  dLicriminated  against  sil- 
ver coin  and  in  favor  of  gold  coin  in  the  payment  of  national  ob- 
ligations, and  that  France  pays  the  public  creditors  in  gold  and 
silver,  "  whichever  is  most  beneficial  or  convenient  for  the  Got- 
emment;*'  and  here  the  Senator  ventures  to  contrast  the  admin- 
istrations of  France  and    the   United   States,  stating  that  the 
French  have  obeyed  and  the  United  States  disregarded  the  lav. 
The  Senator  from  Xevada  is  as  completely  in  error  in  this  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  in  his  presumption  that  free  silver 
coinage  prevailed  in  France,  and  had  done  so  for  seventy-five 
years. 

There  is  a  true  distinction  in  the  management  of  coin  by  the 
French  and  ourselves  that  should  be  carefully  noted,  that  false 
assumptions  may   be  better  defined.     The  French  are  a  specie- 
handling  people.     Enormous  amounts  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coin  are  in  the  pockets  of  the  French,  preferred   to  paper.     We 
prefer  paper.     There  is  more  silver  in  circulation  in  France  than 
in  the  United  States,  because  the  French  would  rather  have  it 
than  paper   representatives  of  moncj'.     Americans  prefer  the 
silver  certificates  to  the  silver  coin,  or  to  gold  as  we  coin  it.     If 
there  is  a  fault  in  the  Government  in  this  association  it  is  because 
we  coin  gold  in  pieces  too  largo  to  circulate  freely,  and  issue 
paper  in  notes  too  small — in  the  one  case  providing  gold  in  shape 
for  reserves,  and  in  the  other  consulting  the  popular  convenience. 
It  is  perhaps  an  American  preference  that  it  is  better  to  wear  out 
the  paper  than  the  gold  or  the  silver. 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  also  that  the  Unite<I 
States  is  a  silver-producing  country  and  France  is  not,  and  we, 
therefore,  have  favored  silver  by  forcing  its  coinage  and  purchas- 
ing it  in  great  quantities  as  a  basis  for  notes.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  not  as  specific  as  he  should  l>e  when  he  charges  that 
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hostility  to  silver  has  been  the  policy  of  all  administrationB  rinoe 
1873.  It  was  in  that  year  that  what  the  Senator  regards  as  the 
crime  of  the  century  was  committed.  This  he  styles  the  de- 
monetization of  silver.  The  awful  event  was  the  dropping  of  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar^  during  a  time  of  profound 
suspension  of  specie  payments^  and  the  temporary  substitution  of 
the  "  trade  dollar.^'  There  was  no  silver  or  gold  in  circulation. 
Before  reaching  specie  payments^  the  argument  prevailed  that 
debts  made  when  "gold  and  silver''  always  meant  ''coin" 
should  not  be  payable  in  one  metal  only ;  and  the  coinage  of  silver 
in  legal  tender  form  was  resumed.  In  the  eighty  years  before 
the  "demonetization  of  silver'' we  had  coined  eight  millions  of 
silver  dollars ;  in  the  eighteen  years  following  this  frightful 
"  crime"  we  coined  four  hundred  millions  of  silver  dollars.  When 
half  dollars  were  unlimited  lawful  money  we  coined  in  that  form 
eighty-two  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  eighty  years  before  the 
awful  crime  of  the  century^  discrimination  against  silver,  was 
perpetrated;  we  coined  ninety  millions  of  lawful  money  in  all 
amounts,  in  silver,  and,  in  less  than  one-fourth  that  number  of 
years  since,  we  have  coined  more  than  four  times  that  sum  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar.  This  is  surely  the  most  startling  form 
that  hostility  to  a  money  metal  ever  took. 

As  one  Senator  recently  remarked  to  another  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  "  gold  coin  "  mortgages  in  California  being  under 
discussion,  "  Do  not  let  it  occur  again."  The  honorable  Senator, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  says 
the  Government  discriminates  against  its  own  money,  if  it  hap- 
pens to  bo  silver.  Is  it  then  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  force 
the  money  metal  that  is  the  cheaper  upon  its  creditors  ?  How 
should  Congressmen  be  paid  their  wages  ?  How  are  they  paid  ? 
Tlicy  can  take  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  as  they  please,  and  their 
preference  is  paper,  and  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  is  of  silver  oer- 
tificates.  Should  they  be  forced  to  take  the  silver  coin  itself  ! 
Would  there  bo  propriety  and  public  beneficence  in  refusing  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Nevada  "  gold  coin  "  if  he  should  call  for 
it  ?  The  Senator  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  public  obligations 
are  paid  exclusively  in  gold.  Public  and  private  debts  are  paid 
all  over  this  country  in  silver  paper.  The  gold  and  gold  certifi- 
cates are  held  in  reserve.  The  attempt  to  force  the  silver  stand- 
ard has  been  marked  by  the  men  who  do  business  in  money^  and 
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they  propose  in  that  event  to  make  a  profit  on  the  premium  on 
gold  and  are  prepared  to  do  it. 

Meanwhile,  debts  are  paid  in  silver  certificates.  Only  abroad 
is  the  qaestion  raised  that  a  silver  certificate  may  not  be  worth  as 
maoh  as  a  gold  certificate ;  and  here  the  silver  agitation  merely 
causes  a  reserve  of  gold.  It  is,  of  course,  the  depreciated  money 
that  runs  first  through  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  denounces  those  who  hold,  as  he  says,  that  silver 
money  is  not  honest  money,  and  he  includes  in  the  sweep  of  his 
wrath  both  the  political  parties,  and  quotes,  to  assail,  ex-President 
Cleveland  and  President  Harrison.  The  Senator  is  not  delicately 
choice  and  accurate  in  his  language.  Silver  money  is  as  honest 
as  any  other  money,  so  long  as  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  in  pur- 
chasing power.  It  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  measured  by  the 
world's  standard — gold,  that  has  rendered  it  at  the  lowest  point 
worth  66}  cents  on  the  dollar  more  in  itself  than  the  paper  dollar. 
In  redeeming  paper,  gold  has  to  make  good  one  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar,  but  the  margin  on  silver  that  has  to  be  made  up  is 
only  33^  cents.  The  dishonesty  would  be  in  dropping  from  the 
gold  to  the  silver  standard,  reducing  in  ability  to  buy  in  market 
all  salaries,  pensions,  life-insurance  policies,  building-association 
certificates,  wages,  and  bank  accounts  at  least  one-third.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  debasing  the  coinage,  and  repudiation  to 
the  extent  of  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  fact  is  so,  and  it  is  no 
abuse  to  state  it  Behind  this  stalks  the  ancient  and  hideous 
spectre  of  fiat  money. 

Clearly  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  not  increase  the 
value  of  the  metal  in  market.  The  silver  miners  themselves, 
if  they  could  escape  from  the  obscurations  of  the  lingo  of  the 
devotees  and  the  demagogues  of  silver  and  the  speculators  in  its 
variations,  would  comprehend  that  free  coinage  or  the  silver 
standard  would  yield  no  profit  to  them.  Swapping  silver  witli 
themselves  could  not  enrich  them  any  more  than  swapping 
pocket-knives  enriched  the  boys.  The  conditions  of  the  silver 
question  demand  radical  and  decisive  action  by  the  Oovemment. 
There  ought  to  be  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  not  at  the  present 
ratio.  The  ratio  surely  is  no  sacred  thing.  It  has  been  often 
changed,  and  there  never  was  so  great  a  demand  for  change  as 
now.  Of  course  it  would  be  well  if  the  required  change  could 
be  made  through  a  common  understanding  among  the  nations. 
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We  shall  never  have  that,  however,  while  our  silver  agitators 
give  to  the  European  money  oentres  the  hope  that  they  can  ex* 
change  European  silver  for  American  gold.    They  will  come  to 
our  terms  in  dealing  with  silver  when  they  know  it  is  our  fixed, 
unassailable  policy  to  keep  the  gold  standard. 

With  our  productions  of  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  copper,  cot- 
ton, corn,  wheat,  and  oil,  we  have  but  to  find  out  our  strength, 
and  issue  our  commands,  to  be  obeyed.  We  are  in  possession  of 
the  potentialities.  Wo  have  but  to  know  ourselves  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  table  of  the  nations  and  execute  our  will. 

In  his  dying  words  Secretary  Windom  told  us  if  we  adopted 
the  free-coinage  policy  the  greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic  would  bear 
to  our  shores  the  surplus  silver  of  Europe,  and  gold  would  be 
drawn  in  exchange  for  it.  Our  Government  has  been  encourag- 
ing the  production  of  silver  by  the- purchase  of  sixty-three  tons  of 
it  per  month,  and  we  are  holding  a  vast  store  of  silver  bullion. 
Senator  Stewart  wants  it  coined.  But  we  have  seven  times  as 
much  coined  silver  as  the  people  care  to  handle.  Why  go  on 
working  the  mints  ? 

The  bullion  is  more  convenient  than  the  coin  for 
public  purposes,  and  there  is  sevenfold  more  coin  than  is 
wanted  for  private  transactions.  This  bullion  is  a  weapon, 
and  we  should  strike  with  it  boldly.  There  is  needed,  that 
we  may  put  a  handle  to  it,  an  amendment  of  the  Sherman- 
Jones  silver  law.  Congress  should  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  the  bullion  we  have  in  store,  and  to  ship  the 
whole  mass  of  it  to  the  London  market  and  draw  the  gold  for  it. 
That  is  the  way  to  bring  about  an  international  silver  conference. 
It  is  the  aggressive  way  of  defending  ourselves.  We  are  the 
great  producers  of  silver.  Instead  of  inviting  it  from  Europe, 
let  us  send  there  for  sale  our  superfluous  accumulation.  Let  the 
greyhounds  of  the  ocean  be  employed  in  transporting  our  silver 
product  to  Europe  and  bringing  back  the  gold.  We  have  been 
buying  silver  :  why  not  sell  it  ?  That  is  the  change  of  policy 
wanted  to  fetch  the  conference  that  we  have  so  long  and  mis- 
takenly and  vainly  solicited.  The  conference  should  have  bat 
one  object — that  of  the  readjustment  of  the  ratio  between  silver  • 
and  gold,  so  that  the  relation  might  be  according  to  the  market 
price.  Perhaps  18  to  1  would  be  about  right,  but  the  matter 
should  be  studied  carefully. 
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Let  the  conference  find  the  correct  figures.  Then  we  should 
have  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  same  terms.  Indeed, 
it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  would  be  no  strain, 
for  the  ratio  of  the  market  could  not  cause  friction.  There 
would  be  no  preference  then  in  money  metals,  save  as  to  the  con- 
venience of  handling  or  as  to  taste  for  the  beautiful.  If  other 
nations  do  not  come  to  terms  we  should  fix  a  ratio  for  ourselves 
and  have  free  coinage.  Others  would  be  constrained  to  go  with  us 
and  so  establish  our  leadership.  As  for  the  trouble  of  recoining  the 
silver,  mechanical  facilities  are  great,  and  it  could  be  rapidly  and 
might  be  tastefully  done.  It  should  be  done,  anyhow,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  coin,  in  the  artistic  sense,  and  to  correspond  to 
the  conditions  of  change.  Gold  should  be  reminted  also,  the 
double  eagles  converted  into  five-dollar  pieces  ;  and  so  we  would 
and  should  assert,  and  achieve — maintain  the  parity  of  the  tM  o 
precious  metiils,  and  make  sure  forever  an  abundant  supply  of 
sound,  hard,  ringing,  lustrous  money. 

MUBAT  HaLSTEAD. 
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BY  SIR  J.    WILLIAM   DAW80K. 


I. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  confess  at  the  outset  that  the  subject  of 
this  paper  is  one  which  ordinary  readers  regard  with  suspicion. 
It  raises  many  hard  questions,  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies,  and  trenches  on  the  domain  of  those  biblical  and  his- 
torical critics  and  archsBologists  whose  work  is  apt  to  repel  alike 
by  its  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  I  believe,  however,  that  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  geology,  archaeology,  and  history,  sacred  and 
secular,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  certainty  as  to  lead- 
ing points.  The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  in  the  choice  of 
materials  ;  for  when  we  recall  the  huge  mass  of  literature  with 
which  the  subject  has  been  illuminated  or  darkened,  from  the 
great  folios  of  Bochart  down  to  the  very  modern  labors  of 
Delitzch,  Maspero,  Lenormant,  Sayce,  Wilson,  Naville,  Petrie, 
Gonder,  Tomkins,  Pinches,  Schrader,  and  a  host  of  others,  along 
with  the  large  amount  of  geological,  archaeological,  and  topo- 
graphical work  added  within  recent  years,  the  prospect  is  some- 
what appalling.  Still,  by  piling  the  whole  together,  we  may  hope 
with  our  modern  ''  kodak ''  and  magnesium  flash  to  produce  a  little 
cabinet  picture,  which,  if  somewhat  shaded  in  parts,  may  bring  out 
the  salient  features  of  the  oldest  conditions  of  these  old  lands.  I 
should,  however,  scarcely  have  ventured  to  attempt  such  a  sketch 
but  for  the  opportunity  to  apply  personally  the  test  of  geological 
investigation  to  some  of  the  crucial  points,  and  thus  to  secure 
some  elements  of  certainty,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  I  have 
jast  finished  the  revision,  for  a  second  edition,  of  a  work  in  which 
these  observations  are  recorded.* 

•^  Modani  SoliBoe  in  BIbto  Laodfl*"  London.  1888  and  un. 
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The  term  prehistoric  was  first  nsed  by  my  friend  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  in  his  '*  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland/'  It  was  intended 
to  express  **  the  whole  period  disclosed  to  us  by  archaeological 
eridence  as  distinguished  from  what  is  known  by  written  records/' 
As  Wilson  himself  reminds  us,  the  term  has  no  definite  chrono- 
logical significance,  since  historic  records,  properly  so  called, 
extend  back  in  diflLcrent  places  to  very  different  times.  With 
reference,  for  example,  to  the  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  peoples,  if  we 
take  their  written  records  as  history,  this  extends  back  to  t)ie 
Deluge  at  least.  Written  history  in  Egypt  reaches  to  3,000  years 
before  Christ,  while  in  Britain  it  extends  no  farther  than  to  t)ie 
landing  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  America  to  tlio  first  voyage  of 
Columbus.  In  Palestine  we  possess  written  records  back  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  but  tliese  relate  mainly  to  the  Hebrew  people. 
Of  the  populations  which  preceded  the  Abrahamic  immigration, 
those  *'  Canaanites  who  were  already  in  the  land,"  we  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  history  before  the  Exodus.  In  Egypt  we  liave 
very  early  records  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile,  but  of  the  Arabian 
and  African  peoples  whom  they  called  Pun  and  Kesli,  and  the 
Asiatic  peoples  whom  they  knew  as  Chetaand  Uyksos,  we  have  till 
lately  known  little  more  than  their  names  and  the  representations 
of  them  on  Egyptian  monuments.  In  both  countries  there  may  be 
unsounded  depths  of  unwritten  history  before  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasty,  and  before  the  Abrahamic  clan  crossed  the  Jordan. 

What  then  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  may  bo  regarded  as  prehis- 
toric ?  I  would  answer  :  (1)  The  geographical  and  other  condi- 
tions of  these  countries  immediately  before  the  advent  of  niiin.  (2) 
The  evidence  which  they  afford  of  the  existence,  habits,  and  his- 
tory of  man  in  periods  altogether  antecedent  to  any  written  history, 
except  such  notes  as  we  hove  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
so-called  antediluvian  world.  (3)  The  facts  gleaned  by  archieo- 
logical  evidence  as  to  tribes  known  to  us  by  no  records  of  their 
own,  but  only  by  occasional  notices  in  the  history  or  monuments 
of  other* peoples.  In  Egypt  and  Palestine  such  peoples  as  the 
Hyksos,  the  Anakim,  the  Amalekites,  the  Hittites,  and  Amorites 
are  of  this  kind,  though  contemporary  with  historic  peoples. 

Prehistoric  annals  may  thus,  in  these  countries,  embrace  a 
wide  scope,  and  may  introduce  us  to  unexpected  facts  and  ques- 
tions respecting  primitive  humanity.  I  propose  in  the  present 
paper  to  direct  attention  to  some  points  which  may  be  regarded 
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as  definitely  ascertained  in  so  far  as  archaeological  evidence  can 
give  any  certainty^  though  I  cannot  pretend  in  so  limited  a  space 
to  enter  into  details  as  to  their  evidence. 

Before  proceeding,  I  may  refer  by  way  of  illustratiou  to 
another  instance  brought  into  very  prominent  relief  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Schuchardt's  work  on ""  Schliemann's  Excavations." 

We  all  know  how  shadowy  and  unreal  to  our  youthful  minds 
were  the  Homeric  stories  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  and  our 
faith  and  certainty  were  not  increased  when  we  read  in  the  works 
of  learned  Oerman  critics  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  composite 
productions  of  an  age  much  later  than  that  to  which  they  were 
supposed  to  belong;  and  tliat  their  events  were  rather  myths  than 
history.  How  completely  has  all  this  been  changed  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Schliemann  and  his  followers.  Now  we  can  stand  on 
the  very  threshold  over  which  Priam  and  Hector  walked.  We 
can  see  the  jewels  that  may  have  adorned  Helen  or  Andromache. 
We  can  see  and  handle  the  very  double  cap  of  Nestor,  and  can 
recognize  the  inlaid  work  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  can  walk 
in  the  halls  of  Agamemnon.  Thus  the  old  Homeric  heroes  be- 
come real  men  as  those  of  our  time,  and  we  can  understand  their 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  other  old  peoples  before 
quite  as  shadowy.  Beccnt  discoveries  in  Egypt  take  us  still 
further  back.  We  now  find  that  the  '^Hanebu,^' who  invaded 
Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  were  prehistoric 
Greeks,  already  civilized,  and  probably  possessing  letters  ages 
before  the  date  of  the  Trojan  War.  So  it  is  with  the  Bible  his- 
tory, when  we  see  the  contemporary  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  slaves 
toiling  at  their  bricks,  or  when  wo  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
mummy  of  llamcses  II.  and  know  that  we  look  on  the  face  of  tlie 
Pharaoh  who  enslaved  the  Hebrews  and  from  whose  presence 
Moses  fled. 

Such  discoveries  give  reality  to  history,  and  similar  discoveries 
are  daily  carrying  us  back  to  old  events,  and  to  nations  of  whom 
there  Wiis  no  history  whatever,  and  are  making  them  like  our  daiily 
friends  and  companions.  A  notable  case  is  that  of  the  children 
of  Chcth,  known  to  us  only  incidentally  by  a  few  members  of  the 
nation  who  came  in  contact  with  the  early  Hebrews.  Suddenly 
we  found  that  these  people  were  the  great  and  formidable  Kheta 
or  Khatti,  who  contended  on  equal  terms  with  the  Egyptians 
and  iVssyrians  for  the  empire  of  Western  Asia ;  and  when  we  be- 
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gan  to  look  for  their  remains,  there  appeared,  one  after  another, 
stone  monuments,  seals  and  engraved  objects,  recording  their  form 
and  their  greatness,  till  the  tables  have  quite  been  turned,  and 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  attach  too  much  importance  to  their 
agency  in  times  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  written  history. 
Thus,  just  as  the  quarry  and  the  mine  reveal  to  us  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  animals  and  plants  great  in  their  time,  but  long  since 
passed  away,  so  do  the  spade  and  pick  of  the  excavator  constantly 
turn  up  for  us  the  bones  and  the  works  of  a  fossil  and  prehistoric 
humanity. 

Egypt  may  be  said  to  have  no  prehistoric  period,  and  our 
task  with  it  will  be  limited  to  showing  that  its  written  history 
scarcely  goes  back  as  far  as  many  Egyptologists  suppose  and  con- 
fidently affirm,  and  that  beyond  this  it  has  as  yet  afforded  noth- 
ing. Egypt,  in  short,  old  though  it  seems,  is  really  a  new  coun- 
try. When  its  priests,  according  to  Plato,  taunted  Solon  with 
the  newness  of  the  Oreeks  and  referred  to  the  old  western  empire 
of  Atlantis,  they  were  probably  trading  on  traditions  of  antedilu- 
vian times,  which  had  no  more  relation  to  the  actual  history  of 
the  Egyptian  people  than  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 

The  limestones  and  sandstones  which  bound  the  Nile  Valley, 
sometimes  rising  in  precipitous  cliffs  from  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  receding  for  many  miles  beyond  the  edge  of  the  green 
alluvial  plain,  are  rocks  formed  in  cretaceous  and  early  tertiary 
times  under  the  sea,  when  all  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia 
were  beneath  the  ocean.  When  raised  from  the  sea-bed  to  form 
land,  they  were  variously  bent  and  fractured,  and  the  Nile  Val- 
ley occupies  a  rift  or  fault,  which,  lying  between  the  hard  ridges  of 
the  Arabian  hills  on  the  east  and  the  more  gentle  elevations  of  the 
Nubian  desert  on  the  west,  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  waters  of 
interior  Africa  and  for  the  great  floods  which  in  the  rainy  season 
pour  down  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 

This  outlet  has  been  available  and  has  been  in  process  of  ero- 
sion by  running  water  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  advent 
of  man,  and  with  this  early  prehuman  history  belonging  to  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  of  geology  we  have  no  need 
to  meddle,  except  testate  that  it  was  closed  by  a  great  subsidence, 
that  of  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial  period,  when  the  land  of  North 
Africa  and  Western  Asia  was  depressed  several  hundred  feet,  when 
Africa  was  separated  from  Asia,   when  the  Nile  Valkj 
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an  arm  of  the  sea^  and  when  seashells  were  deposited  on 
the  rising  grounds  of  Lower  Egypt  at  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  or  more.*  Such  raised  beaches  are  found  not  only 
in  the  Nile  Valley  but  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and,  as 
we  shall  see^  along  the  coast  of  Palestine ;  but^  so  far  as  known,  no 
remains  of  man  have  been  found  in  connection  with  them.  This 
great  depression  must^  however,  geologically  speaking,  have  been 
not  much  earlier  than  the  advent  of  man,  since  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  we  find  human  remains  in  deposits  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing era. 

This  next  period,  that  known  to  geologists  as  the  Post-Glacial 
or  early  modern,  was  characterized  by  an  entire  change  of  phys- 
ical conditions.  The  continents  of  the  northern  hemisphere  were 
higher  and  wider  than  now.  Great  Britain  was  a  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  European  land  probably  reaching  out 
into  the  Atlantic  to  the  100-fathom  line.  The  Mediterranean  was 
divided  into  two  basins,  and  a  broad  fringe  of  low  laud,  now  sub- 
merged, lay  around  its  eastern  end.  This  was  the  age  of  those 
early  Palaeolithic  or  Palseocosmic  men  whose  remains  are  found  in 
the  caverns  and  gravels  of  Europe  and  Asia.  What  was  the  con- 
dition of  Egypt  at  this  time  ?  The  Nile  must  have  been  flowing 
in  its  valley  ;  but  there  was  probably  a  waterfall  or  cataract  at 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  rapids  lower  down,  and  the  alluvial 
plain  was  much  less  extensive  than  now  and  forest-clad,  while  the 
river  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  to 
have  turned  abruptly  eastward,  discharging  into  a  lake  where  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  now  is,  and  probably  running  thence  into  the 
Red  Sea,  so  that  at  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Nile  approached 
very  near  to  those  of  the  Jordan,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  that 
similarity  of  their  modern  fauna  which  has  been  remarked  by  so 
many  naturalists.  I  have  myself  collected  in  the  deposits  of  this 
old  lake  near  Ismailia  fresh-water  shells  of  kinds  now  living  in 
the  Upper  Nile.  If  at  this  time  men  visited  the  Nile  Valley, 
they  must  have  been  only  a  few  bold  hunters  in  search  of  game, 
and  having  their  permanent  homes  on  the  Mediterranean  plains 
now  submerged. 

If  they  left  any  remains  we  should  find  these  in  caverns  or 

•  HnU,  **Geolo(C7  of  Palestine  and  adljaoent  Districts,*'  Palestine  Bzpiontloii 
Fond.  Dawson,  **  Modern  Solenoe  In  Bible  Lands,*'  p,  Sll  and  Appendix.  Refiar- 
eooea  will  bo  found  in  tbese  works  to  tbe  labors  of  Fraas,  Schweinfortb  andottMn. 
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rock  shelters,  or  in  the  old  gravels  belonging  to  this  period  which 
here  and  there  project  through  the  alluvial  plain.  At  one  of 
these  places,  Jebel  Assart  near  Thebes,  General  Pitt  Bivers  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  occurrence  of  flint  chips  which  may  have 
been  of  human  workmanship ;  *but  after  a  day's  collecting  at 
the  spot,  I  failed  to  convince  myself  that  the  numerous  flint 
flakes  in  the  gravel  were  other  than  accidental  fragments.  If 
they  really  are  flint  knives  they  are  older  than  the  period  we  are 
now  considering,  and  must  be  much  older  than  the  flrst  dynasty 
of  the  Egyptian  historic  kings,  f  These  gravels  were  indeed,  in 
early  Egyptian  times,  so  consolidated  that  tombs  were  excavated 
in  them.  Independently  of  this  case,  I  know  of  no  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  residence  of  the  earliest  men  in  Egypt.  Yet  wo 
know  that  at  this  time  rude  hunting  tribes  had  spread  themselves 
over  Western  Asia,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  and 
were  slaying  the  mammoth,  the  hairy  rhinoceros,  the  wild 
horse,  and  other  animals  now  extinct.  They  were  the  so-called 
''PalsBolithic'' or  historically  antediluvian  men,  belonging,  like 
the  animals  they  hunted,  to  extinct  races,  quite  dissimilar  physi- 
cally from  the  historical  Egyptians.  I  see,  however,  that  in  a 
recent  review  of  Miss  Edwards's  charming  work,  "  Pharaohs,  Fel- 
lahs, and  Explorers, '^  she  is  taken  to  task  by  an  eminent  Egyptol- 
ogist for  statements  similar  to  the  above.  On  the  evidence  of 
two  additional  finds  of  flint  implements  on  the  surface,  he  affirms 
the  existence  of  man  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  ^'  the  Arabian 
deserts  were  covered  with  verdure  and  intersected  by  numerous 
streams,''  that  is,  geologically  speaking,  in  the  early  Pleistocene 
or  Pliocene  period,  or  even  in  the  Miocene  I 

Singularly  enough,  therefore,  Egypt  is  to  the  prehistoric  an- 
nalist not  an  old  country — less  old  indeed  than  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  both  of  which  wo  find  evidence  of  the  residence  of  the 
PalsBolithic  cave  men  of  the  mammoth  age.  Thus,  when  we  go 
beyond  local  history  into  the  prehistoric  past,  our  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  age  of  countries  may  be  strangely  reversed. 

It  is  true  that  in  Egypt,  as  in  most  other  countries,  flint  flakes, 
or  other  worked  flints,  are  common  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
superficial  soil ;  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  they  did  not 


*  "  Journal  of  Arohaologlcal  Sooiety,"  188L   Haynes'  "Journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sdencos." 

f  OawBon,  **£Kypi  and  Syria.**  p.  119. 
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belong  to  historic  times.  A  vivid  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
point  by  Petrie's  discovery  in  d6bris  attributed  to  the  age  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  or  approximately  that  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
of  a  wooden  sickle  of  the  ordinary  shape,  but  armed  with  flint 
flakes  serrated  at  their  edges,*  though  the  handle  is  beau tif ally 
curved  in  such  a  manneras  to  give  a  better  and  more  convenient 
hold  than  with  those  now  in  use.  This  primitive  implement  pre- 
sents to  us  the  Egyptian  farmer  of  that  age  reaping  his  fields  of 
wheat  and  barley  with  implements  similar  to  those  of  the  Palaeolithic 
men.  No  doubt  at  the  same  time  he  used  a  harrow  armed  with 
rude  flints,  and  may  have  used  flint  flakes  for  cutting  wood  or  for 
pointing  his  arrows.  Yet  ho  was  a  member  of  a  civilized  and 
highly-organized  nation,  which  could  execute  great  works  of 
canalization  and  embankment,  and  could  construct  tombs  and 
temples  that  have  not  since  been  surpassed.  Can  we  doubt  that 
the  common  people  in  Palestine  and  other  neighboring  countries 
were  equally  in  the  flint  age,  or  be  surprised  that,  somewhat  later, 
Joshua  used  flint  knives  to  circumcise  the  Israelites  ?f 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  when  we  examine  the  tenants  of 
the  oldest  Egyptian  tombs,  who  are  known  to  us  by  their  sculpt- 
ured statues  and  their  carved  and  painted  portraits,  wo  find  them 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Egyptians  of  historic  times,  and  not  very 
dissimilar  from  the  modern  Copts,  and  we  also  find  that  their  arts 
and  civilization  were  not  very  unlike  those  of  comparatively  late 
date. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  in  which  the  early  condition 
of  even  historic  Egypt  wiis  different  from  the  present  or  from 
anything  recorded  in  written  history. 

I  have  elsewhere  endeavored,  with  the  aid  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Schweinfurth,  to  restore  the  appearance  of  the  Nile  Valley  when 
first  visited  by  man  in  the  post-diluvial  period.  It  was  then 
probably  densely  wooded  with  forests  similar  to  those  in  the 
modern  Soudan,  and  must  have  swarmed  with  animal  life  in  the 
air,  on  the  land,  and  in  the  water,  including  m!iny  formidable  and 
dangerous  beasts.  On  the  other  hand,  to  a  poople  derived  from 
the  Eupliratean  plains  and  accustomed  to  irrigation,  it  must  have 
seemed  a  very  Garden  of  the  Lord  in  its  fertility  and  resources. 

There  is  good  reason  to  credit  the  Egyptian  traditions  that  the 

*  Kahem  and  Ckuoh,  Ssyptian  Exploration  Fund  imblicaUont. 
t  Joshua,  v.,  S,  marginal  reading. 
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first  colonists  crossed  over  from  the  Rod  Sea  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Abydos,  and  that  they  made  their  way  thence  to 
the  northward,  at  a  time  when  the  Delta  was  yet  a  mere  swamp,* 
and  when  they  had  slowly  to  extend  their  cultivation  in  Lower 
Egypt  by  diking  and  canals.  If  we  ask  when  the  first  immigrants 
arrived,  we  are  met  by  the  most  extravagantly  varied 'estimates, 
derived  mainly  from  attempts  to  deduce  a  chronology  from  the 
dynastic  lists  of  Egyptian  kings.  That  these  are  very  uncertain, 
and  in  part  duplicated,  is  now  generally  understood,  but  still  there 
is  a  tendency  to  ask  for  a  time  far  exceeding  that  for  which  wo 
have  any  good  warrant  in  authentic  history  elsewhere.  Herodotus 
estimated  the  time  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  the  mud  of  the 
Delta  at  20,000  years  ;  but  if  we  assume  that  this  deposit  has  been 
formed  since  the  land  approximately  attained  to  its  present  level, 
allowing  for  some  subsidence  in  the  Delta  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  sediment,  and  estimating  the  average  rate  of  deposition 
at  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  per  annum,  which  is  as  low  an  amount 
as  can  probably  be  assumed,  we  shall  have  numbers  ranging  from 
5,300  to  about  7,000  years  for  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  Delta  was 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  true  that  the  recent  borings  in  the  Delta,  under  the  of- 
ficers of  the  British  Engineers,  have  shown  a  great  depth  in  some 
places  without  reaching  the  original  bottom  of  the  old  bay.  Some 
geologists  have  accordingly  inferred  from  this  a  much  greater  ago 
f.jr  the  deposit  than  that  above  stated,*  and  in  this  they  are  in 
one  respect  justified ;  but  they  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  only  tlio 
upper  part  of  the  material  belongs  to  the  modern  period.  A  vast 
thickness  is  due  to  the  Pleistocene  and  Pliocene  ages  when  the 
Nile  was  cutting  out  its  valley  and  depositing  the  excavated  ma- 
terial in  the  sea  at  its  mouth.  A  careful  examination  of  the  bor- 
ings proves  by  their  composition  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  f 
Geologists  who  have  been  guided  by  these  facts  in  their  estimates 
of  time  have  been  taunted  as  afiSrming  that  a  great  diluvial 
catastrophe  occurred  while  quiet  government  and  civilized  life 
were  going  on  in  Egypt.  The  evidence  for  this  early  date  of 
Egyptian  colonization  of  the  Nile  Valley  is,  as  every  one  knows, 

*  "  Herodotas,**  Book  IL,  Ch.  15. 

t  Judd,  "  Report  to  Royal  Society,"  188S. 

t  "Modem  Science  in  Bible  Lands,"  where  evidence  o(  similar  dates  in  other 
conntrles  Is  stated. 
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doubtful^  and  it  might  be  retorted  that  archsdologists  represent 
the  Egyptian  government  as  dating  from  a  period  when  the  Nile 
Valley  was  an  inland  district,  and  when  the  centres  of  human  popa- 
lation  must  have  been,  principally  at  least,  on  lands  now  submerged. 
•  As  an  example  of  the  fanciful  way  in  which  this  subject  is 
sometimes  treated,  I  may  cite  the  fabulous  antiquity  attributed 
to  the  great  sphinx  of  Gizeh.  We  are  told  that  it  is  the  most  an- 
cient monument  in  Egypt,  antedating  the  pyramids,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  mystic  ^^  Horshesu,^'  or  people  of  Horns,  of 
Egyptian  tradition.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  since  the  sphinx 
is  merely  an  undisturbed  mass  of  the  Eocene  limestone  of  the 
plateau.  But  its  form  must  have  been  given  to  it  after  the  sur- 
rounding limestone  was  quarried  away  by  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids,  and  consequently  long  after  the  founding  of  Memphis 
by  the  first  Egyptian  King  Mena.  The  sphinx  is,  in  short,  a 
block  of  stone  left  by  the  quarrymen,  and  probably  shaped  by 
them  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  workmen  who  died 
while  the  neighboring  pyramids  were  being  built.  A  similar 
monument  of  immensely  greater  antiquity,  from  a  geological 
point  of  view,  exists  near  Montreal  in  a  huge  bowlder  of  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss,  placed  on  a  pedestal .  by  the  workmen  employed  on 
the  Victoria  Bridge,  in  memory  of  immigrants  who  died  of  ship 
fever  in  the  years  when  the  bridge  was  being  built. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt, 
extending  to  about  3,000  years  before  Christ,  gives  us  the  whole 
story  of  the  country,  unless  some  chance  memorial  of  a  population 
belonging  to  the  post-glacial  age  should  in  future  be  found. 
There  are,  however,  things  in  Egypt  which  illustrate  prehistoric 
times  in  other  countries,  and  some  of  these  have  lately  thrown  a 
new  and  strange  light  on  the  early  history  of  Palestine  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Bible  history. 

One  of  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  whose  historical 
position  was  probably  between  the  time  of  Joseph  and  that 
of  Moses,  Amunoph  III.,  is  believed  to  have  married  an  Asi- 
atic wife,  and  under  her  influence  he  and  his  successor,  Amu- 
noph IV.  or  Khu-en-Aten,  seem  to  have  swerved  from  the  old 
polytheism  of  Egypt  and  introduced  a  new  worship,  that  of  Aten, 
a  God  visibly  represented  by  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  in 
some  sense  identical  with  Ra,  the  chief  god  of  Egypt ;  but  there 
was  something  in  this  new  worship  offensive  to  the  priests  of  Ba. 
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Perhaps  it  was  regarded  as  a  Semitic  or  Asiatic  innovation,  or  led 
to  the  introduction  of  unpopular  Semitic  priests  and  officers. 
Amnnoph  IV.  consequently  abandoned  the  royal  residence  at 
Thebes>  and  established  a  new  capital  at  a  place  now  called  Tel- 
el- Amarna,  almost  at  the  boundary  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  from  this  place  he  ruled  not  only  Egypt  but  a  vast  xegion  in 
Western  Asia  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  the  third  Amunoph.  From  these  subject 
districts,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor  on 
the  north,  and  to  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  came  great  numbers 
of  despatches  to  the  Pharaoh,  and  these  were  written  not  on 
papyrus  or  skin,  but  on  tablets  of  clay  hardened  by  baking,  and 
the  writing  was  not  that  of  Egypt,  but  the  arrow-head  script  of 
Chaldea,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  the  current 
writing  throughout  Western  Asia.* 

The  scribes  of  the  Egyptian  king  read  these  documents,  an- 
swered them  as  directed  by  their  master,  docketed  them  and  laid 
them  up  for  reference ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  few  years  ago  Arabs 
digging  in  the  old  mounds  brought  them  to  light,  and  we  have 
before  us,  translated  into  English,  a  great  number  of  letters  writ- 
ten from  cities  of  Palestine  and  its  vicinity  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Exodus,  and  giving  us  word-pictures  of  the  politics  and 
confliots  of  the  Oanaanites  and  Hittites  and  other  peoples  long 
before  Joshua  came  in  contact  with  them.  Among  other  things 
in  this  correspondence  we  find  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
sacred  and  political  infiuence  of  Jerusalem,  which  the  Bible  pre- 
sents to  us  in  the  widely  separated  stories  of  Melchisedec,  King 
of  Salem,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  suzerainty  of 
Adonizedeo,  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

At  the  time  in  question  Jerusalem  was  ruled  by  a  king  or 
chief,  subject  to  Egypt,  but,  as  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and 
Joshua,  exercising  some  headship  over  neighboring  cities.  He 
complains  of  certain  hostile  peoples  called  chabiri,  a  name  sup- 
posed by  Zimmeif  to  be  equivalent  to  Ibrim  or  Hebrews,  which 
to  some  may  seem  strange,  as  the  Israelites  were  at  this  time  in 

*  It  Is  possible,  however,  that  It  may  really  have  been  a  laoguage  of  diplomacy 
merely,  and  may  have  been  used  by  the  Semitic  aicents  of  Amunoph  as  a  cipher  to 
oommunleate  with  the  Egyptian  court,  and  which  could  not  be  read  by  messengers 
or  enemies  acquainted  only  with  Hittlte  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or  with  the 
PhflBnldan  characters.   For  a  similar  case  see  IL  Kings»  zviil.,  28. 

t  InaiiKiiEaiLectuxeb  UaUe,  ISBL 
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^gypt.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  according  to  the 
Bible  the  Israelites  were  not  the  only  '^children  of  Eber."  The 
Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Midianites 
were  equally  entitled  to  this  name ;  and  we  know,  from  the 
second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  these  were  warlike  and  in- 
trusive peoples,  who  had,  before  the  Exodus,  dispossessed  several 
native  tribes,  so  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  King 
of  Jerusalem  was  suffering  from  their  aggressions.  It  may  be 
noted  incidentally  here,  that  this  wide  application  of  the  term  He- 
brew accords  with  the  one  of  the  name  Aperiu  for  Semitic  peoples 
other  than  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

We  have  here  also  a  note  on  an  obscure  passage  in  the  life 
of  Moses,  namely,  his  apparent  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
name  Jehovah  until  revealed  to  him  at  Horeb.*  Now,  as 
reported  in  Exodus,  Moses  in  that  interview  addressed  God  as 
*'Adon,**  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
**  Aten,*'  the  meaning  being  Lord.  This  is  a  curious  incidental 
agreement  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Aten  worship  in  Egypt,  and 
shows  that  this  name  may  have  been  currently  used  by  the  Israel- 
ites, whose  God  Moses  himself  calls  Adon,  till  commanded  to  use 
the  name  Jehovah. 

A  second  point  of  contact  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  in  the 
painting  and  sculptures  of  hostile  and  conquered  nations  in  Egyp- 
tian temples  and  tombs.  These  were  evidently  intended  to  be  por- 
traits, and  an  admirable  series  of  them  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Petrie  under  a  commission  from  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  By  means  of  these  excellent  photo- 
graphs, now  before  me,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  the  physiognomy, 
and  form  of  head,  of  the  Amorite,  Philistine,  Hittite,  and  many 
other  peoples  previously  known  to  us  only  by  name  and  a  few  his- 
torical facts  ;  and  thus  with  their  correspondence,  as  preserved  in 
the  Tel-el- Amarna  tablets,  and  their  pictures  as  given  by  Petrie,  we 
have  them  before  us  much  as  we  have  the  speeches  and  portraits  of 
our  contemporaries  in  the  illustrated  newspapers,  and  can  ventnre 
to  express  some  opinion  as  to  their  ethnic  affinities  and  appear- 
ance, and  can  judge  more  accurately  as  to  the  familiar  statements 
of  the  Bible  respecting  them.  Lastly,  Masperoand  Tomkins  have. 


*  ExodoB  in.,  16  at  seqq.   This  paatago  has  been  often  misunderstood,  but  It 
talnly  shows  that  the  name  Jehovah  had  become  nearly  obeolete  amonir  tb«  Be 
brews  In  Bsf  pt,  and  tbat  tba  name  nsuaUy  given  to  God  was  Adon  or  Aten. 
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with  the  aid  of  the  names  fixed  hy  the  survey  of  Western  P.*les- 
tina,  revised  the  lists  given  by  Thothmes  III.,  in  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  of  the  places  which  this  Egyptian  Alexander  had  con- 
quered ;  and  they  have  thus  verified  the  Hebrew  geography  of  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 

Another  unexpected  acquisition  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
which  has  enshrouded  that  mysterious  people  known  as  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  kings,  who  invaded  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  and,  after  keeping  the  Egyptians  in  subjection  for  cen- 
turies, were  finally  expelled  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Amunoph 
already  referred  to.  They  constitute  a  great  feature  in  early 
Egyptian  history,  but  disappear  mysteriously,  leaving  no  trace  but 
a  few  sculptured  heads,  Turanian  in  aspect  and  markedly  con- 
trasting with  those  of  the  native  Egyptians.  Itnow  appears  that  a 
people  of  Northern  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians at  a  later  time  as  Mitanni,  and  who  were  neighbors  of  and  as- 
sociated with  the  Northern  Hittites,  have  the  features  of  the 
Hyksos.  It  also  seems  from  a  letter  in  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets 
that  they  spoke  a  non-Semitic  or  Turanian  language  akin  to  that  of 
the  Hittites.  Thus  we  have  traced  the  Shepherd  kings  to  their 
origin,  and,  curiously  enough,  Cushan-rish-athaim,  who  oppressed 
the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Othniel,  seems  to  represent  a  later 
inroad  of  the  same  people. 

Such  ''restitutions  of  decayed  intelligence*'  now  meet  us  on 
every  hand  as  the  results  of  modern  exploration  ;  and  we  must 
reserve  for  a  second  article  some  additional  examples,  as  well  as 
some  further  consideration  of  their  bearing  on  biblical  history. 

J.  William  Dawson. 
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BY  WILLIAM  A.  CAMP,  MANAGER  OF  THE  NEW   YORK    CLEARING 

HOUSE. 


About  the  y^ar  1773  the  bankers  of  London  began  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanging  their  checks  and  securities  at  one  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  amount  of  real  money  necessary  in 
the  settlement  of  tlie  transactions  represented  by  them. 

The  clearing-house  method  thus  introduced  met  with  a  great 
opposition  from  many  of  the  large  bankers  in  that  city,  which 
was  gradually  overcome  :  the  present  system  was  introduced,  and 
is  now  practically  the  same  in  its  methods  as  that  of  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Little  is  now  known  of  the  amount  of  its 
operations,  nor  are  authentic  records  to  be  found,  as  indeed  they 
do  not  exist. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  Uouse,  which  instituted  the  custom  of  keeping  a  com- 
plete record  of  its  transactions  (reported  daily)  and  also  a 
weekly  report  to  the  public  of  the  average  condition  of  each  bank 
member  of  the  Association  (an  arrangement  that  proved  most  de- 
sirable to  the  general  public  and  the  business  community),  that  a 
similar  system,  although  considerably  abbreviated,  was  adopted 
and  is  continued  to  the  present  day  in  London. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  that  London^s  average  daily 
transactions  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years)  have  been  loss 
than  those  of  New  York,  but  that  is  accounted  for,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  by  the  different  methods  of  business. 

The  certified  check  system  in  use  here,  and  the  general  use 
of  checks  for  payments  in  all  kinds  of  settlement,  large  or  small, 
largely  increases  the  aggregate  of  cleal'ings  and  constitutes  an 
element  of  safety. 
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The  percentage  of  actual  money  used  by  the  banks  of  this 
city  is  very  small^  while  in  Loudon  the  Baak  of  England  notes 
are  the  principal  medium. 

Previous  to  October  11, 1853  (the  date  of  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  Clearing  House  Association),  the  banks  doing 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  subject  to  great  risk, 
inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time  in  effecting  their  settlements  with 
one  another  under  the  methods  then  prevailing. 

Each  bank  was  obliged  to  keep  a  ledger  account  with  every 
other  bank,  involving  a  large  number  of  entries  daily,  the  settle- 
ments between  them  being  made  by  cashiersMrafts  every  Friday; 
while  the  distance  between  some  of  them  was  also  a  serious 
difficulty. 

As  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of  their  business 
increased,  it  became  apparent  to  all  that  some  plan  or  system 
should  be  devised  which  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  avert  not 
only  the  delay  but  the  risk  involved  in  daily  transactions.  After 
much  study  by  leading  spirits  among  tBe  bank  officers  the  pres- 
ent clearing-house  system  was  adopted,  and  put  into  operation 
as  an  experiment,  with  the  result  of  marked  success,  and  it  has 
since  proved  so  valuable  as  to  be  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

When  organized,  its  object  was  simply  (as  the  constitution 
states)  ''to  be  the  effecting  at  one  place  of  the  daily  exchanges 
between  the  several  associated  banks,  and  the  payment  at  the  sariu; 
place  and  day  of  the  balances  resulting  from  such  exchangeH/' 
But  it  was  destined  to  develop  into  a  tower  of  strength  in  timcK  of 
financial  distress,  and  a  source  of  mutual  protection  to  its  mem- 
bers at  all  times. 

Even  the  most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  of  lU  projf;ctorH 
could  not  foresee  how  soon  the  crucial  test  of  its  imt;!ultuiHH  wnn 
to  be  applied,  nor  how  well  it  would  bear  the  strain.  Within  a 
very  few  years  after  its  conception  and  formation  it  evcti  Ifuctuni', 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  financial  administration  of  i\i*i  (iovttru- 
ment.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  J8^;J,  iUa 
banks  of  New  York,  by  combination  and  e^jiializiitjon  of  th'^ir 
resources,  were  enabled,  through  the  ftwAViiWH  nffortM  by  th*? 
Clearing  House,  to  unite  in  advancing  to  the  L'nitij^l  HinUm  (it/y 
emment  ♦150,000,000,  which  at  once  n^Uprtifl  itn  tUuiUuiup^  rroAii 
and  enabled  it  to  equip  and  arm  iU  imwly-tonfid'A  militury  foni*m 
and  provide  for  its  other  imme^liate  rc^iuirefneniM,     Ifi(J<;|K;nd«fntly 
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of  the  great  advautages  such  a  system  affords  the  banks  in  their 
dealings  with  eaeh  other,  experience  has  proved  it  to  be^  iu  times 
of  emergency,  a  power  for  the  suppression  and  avoidance  of 
financial  x)anics,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  this  eoiintrj  or  in 
that  of  the  world,  as  instanced  notably  in  1873, 1886,  and  1890, 
and  on  several  other  occasions. 

It  was  asserted  by  a  prominent  bank  president,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Association,  during  the  panic  of  1884,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  in  this  country  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Great  Britain,  and 
those  experienced  in  its  history  accord  with  that  opinion.  That 
the  methods  employed  are  perfect  is  evidenced  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  enormous  transactions  are  performed  and  the  ab- 
solute correctness  of  its  results.  Hence,  it  has  become  proverbial 
that  the  Clearing  House  is  in  its  results  always  correct ;  for  while 
of  course  it  can,  and  does,  make  errors,  they  are,  through  its  per- 
fect system,  always  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  delay  or 
loss. 

Every  bank,  not  later  than  half-past  ten  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, can  know  its  exact  condition  for  the  day,  and  consequently 
regulate  its  business  accordingly.  The  balances  resulting  from 
the  morning  exchanges  are  settled  daily,  at  half  past  one  o'clock, 
iu  specie  or  legal  tender  notes,  thus  completing  the  settlement  of 
each  bank  for  the  day. 

The  records  and  statistics  of  the  office  are  voluminous  and 
complete,  and  any  information  pertaining  to  its  business  or  trans- 
actions, for  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  can  bo  obUiined  frooi 
these  records  by  any  bank  entitled  to  such  information. 

A  committee  of  five,  selected  from  our  ablest  and  most  cxjhj- 
rienced  bank  oilicers,  compose  what  is  styled  the  Clearing  House 
Committee,  who  are  empowered  by  the  Association,  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  take  prompt  action  in  any  or  all  matters  affecting  its 
interests. 

The  average  daily  Clearing  House  exchanges  per  year,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  have  been  $115,218,234.79;  the  highest  daily 
average  for  any  one  year  during  that  period,  being  in  1881, 
amounted  to  *159,232,1 90. 8G.  The  annexed  table,  showing  the 
yearly  transactions,  forcibly  illustrates  the  effects  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  effects  of  panics  and  speculations. 
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Tbo  Clearing  House,  when  organized  in  Octobor,  1853,  in- 
cluded every  bank  in  the  city,  in  all  at  that  time  fifty-two. 

The  coDserTatiTe  requirements  of  the  system  soon  revealed 
weakoeea  in  the  mauagemont  of  eight  banks  and  these  vere  obliged 
to  liqnidatein  consequence  of  their  inability  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate demand  upon  them  for  their  daily  settlemente ;  a  demonstration 
that  their  methods  of  buEiiicss  were  unsound,  and  consequently 
unsafe.  The  result  was,  as  shown  in  the  table,  a  reduction  of  the 
total  business  of  the  Clearing  House  for  the  second  year,  but 
this  gradually  increased  until  thu  panic  of  1857  caused  a  reduc- 
tion ID  the  following  year  of  nearly  fifty 'per  cent,  iu  the  aggre- 
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gate  transactions,  the  volume  of  which  was  about  restored  the 
following  year. 

The  excitement  over  the  Presidential  election  of  1860  again 
caused  a  large  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  business.  The  pass- 
age by  Congress  of  the  National  Currency  Act  the  year  after 
immediately  expanding  the  circulation,  increased  the  Tolame  of 
business  in  proportion  to  the  issue  of  National  Bank  currency 
until  1873,  when  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  (the  result  of 
overtrading,  especially  in  railroad  enterprises)  again  showed  its 
effects  in  an  enormous  reduction  of  business,  from  which  it 
did  not  recover  until  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  which 
increased  the  business  from  $22,500,000,000  in  1878  to'  $48,565,- 
000,000  in  1881. 

The  effect  of  the  failure  of  two  or  three  banks  in  1884  from 
bad  or  criminal  management,  notably  the  Metropolitan  and 
the  Marino  National,  also  seriously  reduced  the  amount  of 
transactions  through  the  Clearing  House ;  but  a  rapid  recovery 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  banks,  by  prompt  action  of  the 
Association,  demonstrated  its  wisdom  and  the  power  of  concerted 
action.  Surely,  never  was  the  truth  of  the  motto  that  '^  In  union 
there  is  strength  '^  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  the  history  of 
this  great  financial  brotherhood. 

Its  strength  lies  principally  in  the  plan  known  as  the  Loan 
Committee  system,  devised  originally  by  able  men,  members  of 
the  Association,  and  improved  upon  from  time  to  time  by  ex- 
perience, until  now  it  seems,  when  put  into  operation,  a  power 
so  strong  as  to  at  once  by  the  restoration  of  confidence  avert  the 
disaster  of  a  financial  panic.  This  plan  consists  in  the  issuance 
to  banks  requiring  them  of  certificates  of  the  Loan  Committee 
(who  are  selected  for  their  judgment  and  experience),  based 
upon  stocks,  bonds,  or  bills  receivable  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  margin  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
bank's  obligation  in  addition.  These  certificates,  bearing 
interest,  and  having  the  guarantee  of  the  Association,  iwd 
available  for  the  settlement  of  balances  at  the  Clearing  House, 
make  a  perfectly  safe  as  well  as  profitable  security  for  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Association,  at  the  same  time  removing  pressure  upon 
such  banks  as  need  only  temporary  relief,  by  converting  their 
collateral  and  bills  receivable  into  an  equivalent  to  a  cash  asset. 
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They  have  invariably  accomplished  the  object  of  their  issue, 
and  in  a  brief  period  have  always  been  retired  and  cancelled  with- 
out loss.  It  is  only  when  banks  are  actually  solvent  that  such 
relief  is  extended.  This  was  instanced  in  November,  1890,  when 
three  banks  suddenly  found  themselves  unable  to  meet 
promptly,  as  required  by  the  Association,  their  Clearing-House 
balances.  They  were  assisted  by  individual  banks  to  the  extent  re- 
quired for  that  day  ;  their  condition  was  then  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  two  of  them  being  found  perfectly  solvent  were  af- 
forded the  aid  requisite  for  a  continuance  of  business  ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  other,  the  North  River  Bank,  not  being  satis- 
factory, further  assistance  was  refused  it,  whereby  the  public  was 
assured  that  if  a  solvent  bank  should  suffer  temporary  stringency 
it  would  be  aided  and  protected  by  the  Association,  while  only 
scant  courtesy  could  be  expected  for  one  whose  methods  and  con« 
dition  should  be  proved  upon  examination  to  be  unsound. 

To  demonstrate  how  effective  is  the  safeguard  which  this 
system  affords  as  a  means  of  mutual  protection  it  is  only  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  an  attempt  recently  made  upon  the  securities 
and  resources  of  a  certain  bank  in  good  standing  and  credit 
by  a  party  of  unscrupulous  bank-wreckers.  Every  business  man 
in  New  York  must  remember  with  what  marvellous  celeritv  their 
schemes  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  and  they  them- 
selves summoned  before  the  bar  of  justice.  So  long  as  they  were 
contented  to  devote  their  attention  to  outside  banks  their  plans 
prospered,  but  almost  the  very  day  they  presumed  to  trifle  with  a 
bank  connected  with  the  Clearing  House  Association  their  plans 
were  frustrated. 

Before  any  of  the  conspirators  were  aware  that  they  were  even 
suspected,  the  committee  was  sitting  in  special  session  and  prob- 
ing their  actions  to  the  bottom.  The  conservatism  of  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  is  especially  manifested  in  the  fact  that, 
while  most  of  the  clearing  houses  in  the  United  States  resort  to 
transfers  of  balances  in  their  settlements,  this  Association  has 
never,  except  in  the  matter  of  loan  certificates,  accepted  any 
other  medium  than  legitimate  gold  coin  or  legal  tender  money. 

This  brief  description  of  an  institution  whose  operations  and 
influences  are  only  thoroughly  understood  or  appreciated  by 
those  familiar  with  banking  and  finance  may  convey  to  the  un- 
initiated some  idea  of  its  value  and  importance  as  associated  with 
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the  banking  interests  of  this  city  and  of  tho  whole  coautry, 
to  the  proper  administration  of  which  it  has  become  almost  indis- 
pensable. 

Great  credit  is  due,  as  is  justly  recognized  by  the  members 
of  the  Association^  to  those  bank  ofiQcers  who  have  so  ably  served 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  loan  committees^  and  also  upon  the 
Clearing  House  committees,  for  the  performance  of  their  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  duties  without  compensation  of  any  kind, 
and  purely  from  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Association^ 
which  was  necessarily  for  the  public  good.  The  value  of  their 
labors  is  beyond  estimate ;  panics  have  been  averted  by  their 
judgn^ent  and  prompt  action  ;  an  enormous  depreciation  in  values 
of  all  kinds  prevented  to  an  amount  which  cannot  be  calculated  ; 
and  many  banks  which  are  now  prosperous  have  been  saved  from 
failure  or  liquidation. 

AViLLIAM  A.    CaHP. 


THE  PERILS  OF  REELECTING  PRESIDENTS. 

BY  THE  HON.  DOBMAN  B.  EATON,  EX-PBESIDENT   OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES   CIVIL-SERVICE   COMMISSION. 


A  President  with  no  strong  party  or  personal  interest  in  the 
election  of  his  successor  can  approach  it  with  calm  fidelity  to  his 
great  trust.  If  he  be  more  a  partisan  than  a  patriot,  he  will  use 
his  vast  powers  more  for  his  party  than  his  country.  If  the  can- 
didate of  the  President's  party  be  the  President's  favorite,  the 
public  interests  are  quite  sure  to  suffer.  Make  the  President 
himself  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  succession,  and  the  two 
most  powerful  of  all  human  motives — that  of  personal  selfishness 
and  that  of  party  zeal  and  hate — are  combined  against  fidelity  to 
the  public  interests.  Only  the  most  saintly  of  men  and  the 
noblest  of  patriots,  when  thus  contemplating  their  own  reelec- 
tion, can  have  the  sense  of  duty  needed  for  controlling  the  selec- 
tion and  conduct  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  officers — 
subordinate  to  the  President — in  the  interest  of  the  public  rather 
than  in  that  of  their  own  reelection.  In  theory,  nothing 
seems  wiser  than  to  make  a  second  Presidential  term  dependent 
upon  the  people's  judgment  of  the  first.  In  practice,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  make  the  hope  of  such  a  term  a  tempta- 
tion to  Presidents  to  fill  all  these  placea  with  electioneering 
politicians  in  aid  of  such  reelections. 

When  political  parties  combine  the  great  forces  of  a  nation  for 
the  election  of  worthy  candidates  or  the  support  of  a  wise  policy, 
they  are  as  salutary  as  they  are  powerful.  But  when  a  party  uses 
its  powers  for  coercing  appointments  to  parts  of  the  public  service 
in  which  no  party  principles  are  involved,  and  especially  when 
such  powers  are  united  with  those  of  the  President  for  compelling 
the  vast  numbers  in  the  civil  service  to  become  electioneercrs  for  a 
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second  torm  for  a  President,  then,  surely,  the  party  han  tniu- 
ceuded  its  eplioro,  liiis  prostitu  ted  its  functions,  and  has  become  a 
source  both  of  demoralization  and  of  peril. 

Though  no  political  party  existed  wliea  the  nationid  coruti> 
tution  was  framed,  yet  its  authors,  fearing  evil  from  Hnch  [Mrty 
passions  as  bare  caused  this  prostitution,  pntvidcil  for  priMiden* 
tiiil  electors,  to  bo  selected  in  each  State  separatuly,  who.  by  an 
independent  vote,  wore  to  elect  the  President.  It  ia  a  familiar 
fact  that  this  system  of  electors  has  failed — has  been  made  alnuMt 
useless — by  the  iuHitcnce  of  great  parties.  It  is  the  ono 
great  failure  of  our  constitutional  system.  Yet  so  completely 
have  party  theories  dominated  political  thought,  so  blinding  buTe 
the  passions  of  party  become,  that  rarely  can  we  find  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  failure, 
or  of  the  changes  it  makes  necessary  in  order  to  accoropliah  tlto 
purposes  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  the  presidential  olTico. 
Every  suggestion  of  a  remedy  is  likely,  in  the  minds  of  perhaps 
the  vast  majority,  to  raise  only  these  questions  :  How  will  it  ben- 
fit  my  party  ?  Can  it  bo  made  to  injure  the  other  parl^  ?  But 
this  intrusion  of  party,  where  the  interests  of  the  country  alono 
should  be  considered,  makes  the  need  of  a  remedy  only  the  more 
manifest  and  imperative. 

In  the  subordinate  offices,  the  length  of  the  oHicial  t«rm  and 
the  matter  of  reeligibility  are  not,  intrinsiciLlIy,  of  prime  import- 
ance. But  when  we  come  to  the  President,  at  the  centre  and 
summit  of  all  ofticial  life,  at  the  head  of  agreathostof  ofBccnand 
employees  of  many  kinds  and  grades,  civil,  naval,  and  milit»ry, 
whoso  services  extend  to  every  part  of  the  Union  and  to  foreign 
seas  and  nations,  whose  numbers  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  most  of  whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  bold  tbeir 
pliMjDs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, — that  President  baring, 
besides  his  vast  executive  powers,  a  legislative  ^mwur  I'^nal  tn 
one-sixth  of  that  of  Congress  for  hiakirig  and  npiinling  Lswa, — 
then,  indeed,  we  have  an  office  the  fixing  of  the  term  of  wkiob 
and  the  filling  of  which  not  only  involve  this  vast  oHIcUl  furoe 
and  the  couTitorpoise  of  the  constitution  itself,  hut  raise  the  moat 
vital  issues  uf  jturty  strife  and  national  safety. 

So  Important  is  the  mere  length  of  the  Prendent'n  Una  of 
office  that  to  increase  it  fourfold, — to  sixteen  yoom, — we  may  wwll 
l>oHeve,  would  make  cxocntive  power  too  grant  and  cormpling  fo» 
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Congress  or  the  courts  to  withstand ;  aud  that  to  reduce  it  to  a 
fourth  of  itx  length,  requiring  Presidential  elections  manually, 
would  Boon  make  tlio  people  sigh  tor  an  aristocracy  or  an  emperor. 

The  framers  of  our  constitution  carefully  considered  the  fit 
length  of  the  President's  term  and  all  the  bearings  of  his  eligi- 
bility for  reiJlectiou,  so  far  as  history  or  their  experience  afforded 
any  light.  But  there  had  ne?er  been  anywhere  in  the  world  euch 
an  ofBce  as  that  of  our  Prusident,  nor  a  country  in  which  a  political 
party  could  freely  elect  the  chief  eiecutive.  When  the  constitution 
was  framed,  there  was  no  political  party,  nor  for  a  long  time  after 
was  there  any  like  the  parties  of  our  time.  After  national  parties 
had  arisen,  they  were  for  a  long  time  based  on  principle,  and  did 
not  relyon  patronage — that  is,  on  subordinate  offices — for  gaining 
power  or  rewarding  party  henchmen.  For  a  long  time  Presidents 
were  nominated  in  congressional  caucuses.  There  were  hardly 
more  than  a  hundred  removals  for  party  reasons  from  17)49  until 
Jackson's  administration. 

Tho  elaborate  organization,  the  stupendous  power,  tlie  greed 
for  office,  of  our  parties,  like  their  control  of  presidential  and 
other  elections,  were  unimagloed  by  our  early  statesmen-  They 
were  acquainted  only  with  little  local  parties  or  rather  "  factions  " 
— as  they  fitly  called  them — based  on  the  interests  of  slavery,  of 
large  or  small  States,  of  Northern  or  Southern  States,  of  mauu- 
factnring  or  Agricultural  States;  and  these  factions  were  almost 
withont  organixation.  A  national  party  convention,  a  presiden- 
tial election,  the  electioneering  activity  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  official  subordinates  of  a  President  for  his  reelection, 
the  awarding  of  tens  of  thousands  of  places  as  prizes  to  the  victors, 
potentially,  by  a  President  thus  elected, — these  workings  of  our 
political  system  wore  as  much  beyond  the  imagination  of  its 
authors  as  some  of  them  are  repugnant  to  tho  constitution  itself 
and  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 

Yet  there  was  great  fear  of  an  increase  of  such  factions,  of  the 
spirit  of  party,  of  the  intrigue  and  corruption  which  presidential 
elections  might  involve.  Tho  system  of  presidential  electors,  as 
wo  shall  soon  see,  waa  the  trusted  precaution  of  those  statesmen, 
and  their  remedy  against  such  evils. 

The  sessions  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  began  in  &[ay 
and  continued  until  the  middle  of  September.  Tho  questions  of 
the  recligibility  of  the  President  and  of  the  fit  length  of  his  ti^rm 
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— in  their  nature  dependent — were  always  considered  together  ; 
and  first  early  in  June.  It  was  then  decided  that  his  term  should 
be  seven  years,  and  that  he  should  not  be  eligible  for  reelection  ; 
only  one  State  favoring  reeligibility.  The  system  of  presidential 
electors  had  not  then  been  devised.  The  questions  of  term  and 
reeligibility  were  again  discussed  about  the  middle  of  July,  when 
there  were  extreme  opinions,  ranging  from  a  term  of  less  than 
seven  years  to  one  of  good  behavior.  Six  States  against  four 
expressed  a  preference  for  reeligibility,  provided  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  electing  the  President  could  be  devised.  Still,  however, 
the  opinion  was  unanimous  that,  if  he  was  to  be  selected  by  Con* 
gress,  he  ought  not  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  An  important 
argument  against  reeligibility  was  the  danger  that.  Congress 
being  a  continuous  body,  its  members  would  be  bargained  with 
and  corfupted, — an  argument  which,  in^the  main,  applies  to  great 
national  parties  also,  because  they  are  permanent,  with  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  officers  ready  to  make  corrupt  bargains.  The 
debate  shows  that  there  was  no  anticipation  of  such  party 
supremacy  and  evils  from  partisan  removals  and  office-seeking  as 
our  times  have  seen. 

Those  who  favored  reeligibility  were  to  devise  some  new  and 
safe  scheme  for  electing  the  President.  The  scheme  devised  was 
the  election  by  each  State  of  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  her 
Senators  and  Representatives  counted  together  ;  and  the  body  of 
electors  thus  secured  was  to  elect  the  President,  whereuj>on  their 
official  existence  was  to  cease.  In  this  matter  each  State  was  ex- 
pected to  act  freely  and  independently.  No  Senator,  Represent- 
ative, or  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
United  States  could  be  an  elector.  Each  presidential  elector  was 
expected  to  cast  his  vote  for  President  according  to  his  judgment. 
The  thought  that  these  electors  would  become  a  servile  agency  of 
party,  taking  no  independent  action  of  their  own,  so  that  the 
party  election  would  determine  absolutely  who  should  be  Pres- 
ident, seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one ;  a  striking  evidence 
that  the  despotic  power  of  our  parties  was  then  inconceivable. 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  Franklin  and  Washington,  were  unable 
to  imagine  that  state  of  public  opinion — rather,  of  party  despot- 
ism— ^which,  a  few  years  ago,  censured  the  alleged  purpose  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  to  cast  his  vote,  as  a  presidential  elector, 
irrespective  of  party  and  according  to  his  conscience ;  the  Tery 
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thing  which  tliey  intended,  wliich  the  constitution  provided  for, 
and  which  the  reuligibility  of  the  President  required. 

Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  the  convention  was  so  converted  by 
this  electoral  device  that,  on  the  faith  of  it,  the  reeligibility  of  the 
President  was  approved  in  July,  and  his  term  was  reduced  from 
seven  years  to  six.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
convention  again  voted  that  the  President's  term  should  be  seven 
years,  and  that  ho  should  be  ineligible  for  reflection.  The  sub- 
ject was  further  debated  in  August,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee from  all  the  States,  from  which  came  a  report,  in  Septem- 
ber, limiting  the  term  to  four  years.  The  subject  had  become 
complicated  with  questions  between  large  States  and  small  States ; 
and  in  the  meantime  theoretical  confidence  in  the  electoral  scheme 
had  greatly  increased.  A  term  of  four  years  was  finally  adopted 
for  the  President,  and  he  was  left  eligible  for  reflection. 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the  original  conviction  of  the  con- 
vention, but  its  deliberate  vote  at  the  end  of  thorough  discussion, 
was  for  a  single  term  of  six  or  seven  years,  without  eligibility  for 
reelection  ;  and  that  a  four  years'  term — a  sudden  suggestion — 
and  the  allowance  of  reeligibility  were  first  approved  near  the  end 
of  the  session  ;  after  the  convention,  to  use  Mr.  Bancroft's  words, 
had  fallen  into  ^'  an  anarchy  of  opinion,''  and  had  come  to  trust 
the  saving  virtues  of  a  device  which  has  utterly  failed. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  Brazil,  the  latest  republic  to  imi- 
tate our  constitution,  recognizing  that  failure,  has  reaffirmed  the 
most  careful  judgment  of  our  convention,  by  giving  her  President 
a  term  of  six  years  and  forbidding  his  reelection. 

The  Federalist  defends  what  was  done  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumed sufficiency  of  the  electoral  scheme.  It  declares  it  to  have 
been  '*  a  desideratum  that  the  executive  should  be  independent, 
for  his  continuance  in  office,  of  all  but  the  people  themselves"; 
and  so  he  would  have  been  had  presidential  electors  remained 
independent.  But  when  party  became  supreme,  they  became  ser- 
vile. Public  officers  became  an  efficient  force  for  reelecting  a 
President — almost  a  controlling  force  for  his  renomination.  A 
President  seeking  a  reelection  found  as  much  reason,  perhaps,  to 
consider  them  as  to  consider  the  people. 

The  electoral  system  began  to  break  down  when  party,  led  by 
JeflFerson,  began  to  be  excessive;  and  that  experienced  party 
leader — as  the  first  President  Harrison  tells  us  in  a  message  in 
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whicli  he  condemns  a  sQcond  term — lamoutod  the  mietakti  mailu 
in  iiUowiiig  a  Prctiidoiit  au  opportunity  forgraspiug  a.  second  term 
through  prostitution  of  liis   subordinates.     Jiickeon  first  made 
party  lui  irreeistible  power ;  uud,  kaowing  well  both  presidential 
frailly  and  party  passions,  ho  comprehended  the  dangerous  oon- 
sequences  of  that  opportunity.     If  one  of  the  fiercest  of  purtisao^  ; 
he  was  yet  honest,  fearisss,  and  patriotic.  lu  hie  first  mesaage  bad 
advised  that  the  President  be  made  ineligible,  and  that  his  term  J 
be  six  years — the  best  advice  Jackson  i-vergave  his  party.    Twice 
afterwards,  in  messages,  and  with  deeper  earnestness  aa  ho  saw 
the  dangers  increasing,  he  repeated  thid  advice,  and  urged  a  uoq> 
Btitiitionat  amendment  to  make  It  effective.     But  the  interests  ot 
his  party,  its  ofBciala  and  leaders,  in  existing  methods  hod  be- 
come irresistible.     The  mighty  influence  of  Jackson  was  as  ■&• 
adequate  as  that  of  Jefferson  to  arrest  the  growing  evil. 

When  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  only  one  term  to  a 
President  was  pending  in  18^9,  Buchauau  opposed  it  with  tho 
cEiarac  tori  Stic  servility  to  party  which  enabled  that  lumentaUo 
politician,  thirty  years  later,  to  bo  effective  for  the  dugrudatioa  of 
his  country.  The  partisan  admirers  of  Jefferson  and  Jaokaon  hare 
never  risen  to  the  level  of  their  principles  or  their  lutriotic 
courage.  Shouting  for  these  patriots,  they  are  blind  to  the  «vila 
those  men  deplored.  The  virtue  of  any  imrty  must  bo  rare  indeed 
which  will  waive  its  advantage  in  having  tens  of  thouoands  iif 
its  adherenta  iu  office  at  tho  opening  of  a  prosideiitiAl  codtimb. 
Itcform  can  only  come  at  tho  liaiids  of  a  new  party,  or  mnst  nut 
take  effect  until  some  yeai-s  after  its  adoption. 

From  Jackson's  time  it  was  regarded  as  iufldelity  to  party  to 
repeat  his  advice.  Polk  required  a  pledge  from  the  membera  of 
his  cabinet  not  to  use  their  position  to  affuct  the  Presidency— of 
course  against  bimsolf.  He  wanted  no  rivals.  Mr.  Curtis  hati 
recorded  Buchanan's  declaration  that  ho  found  Pieroo  and  hb 
cabinet  intent  ujwn  building  up,  through  his  np|>ointmo»U,  a 
Pierce  party  tor  hia  own  reelection.  There  hiul  been  a  roTiitntioo 
in  presidential  elections.  The  party  interests  in  controUinj  tbeiu 
through  the  aid  of  the  olBce-boldera  seem  to  Imve  civt  i-fiwt^l  lu  w>'U 
a*  debauched  Presidents,  Tyler,  who  began  wilt; 
vioioas  influence  of  otlice-lioldorti  on  dectiotis,  ii 
anomination  for  a  «coond  t«rm  from  a  convcn:. 
him«clf,  and  mainly  eomposiid  of  officials  depending  ■<:!  h 
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Pinmorc,  a  more  Idndl j  FntAieoi,  wm  i^ppouA  io  s  ieootid  term 
but,  yielditig  to  the  •olicitatwii  of  tximig,  msiaJj  hU  anboi^' 
nates  in  office,  he  stood  for  re^lectioiL 

PoUticians  who  hare  worked  i»ther  for  ike  Praddent  and 
the  party  than  for  the  country  denjr  him  any  ri|^t  to  ref lue  thtfm 
the  chances  of  extending  thdr  official  life  by  renewing  Jii^     ^ 
party  which  has  made  a  politician  a  President  claims  a  right  to 
his  services,  and  to  those  of  the  rast  army  of  officials  he  commiuxd^ 
for  carrying  the  next  election.    The  first  President  I{arri«oii'«  pro! 
found  sense  of  the  evils  of  a  second-term  candidacy  would  prolmhly 
have  prevented  his  accepting  a  renomination,  had  he  not  died  to«> 
soon. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  only  President 
since  1837,  when  the  spoils  system  had  become  supreme,  who  ka« 
officially  repeated  the  warnings  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  In  bis 
letter  accepting  his  first  nomination,  Mr.  Cleveland  used  these 
words : 

"  When  we  consider  the  aUnremente  of  power,  the  temptetlon  to  nt«ia 
places,  and,  more  than  all,  the  availability  the  party  flnda  in  an  ineamiieai 
and  a  horde  of  office-holders,  •  •  •  we  recognise,  in  the  ellglbUlty  oi  thm 
President  for  rejection,  a  most  aerioos  danger." 

Clay,  Webster,  and  Sumner  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  the  dan- 
gers of  a  President's  seeking  a  second  term ;  and  De  Tocqueville, 
two  generations  ago,  declared,  in  substance,  that  the  practice 
puts  the  government  itself  into  the  scales  against  every  candidate, 
except  that  one  who  alone  commands  the  vast  army  of  its 
officials.  As  the  reform  sentiment  has  gained  strength,  there 
has  been  more  courage  to  oppose  second  terms.  The  labor-reform 
platform  of  1872,  and  that  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the 
same  year,  condemned  them ;  and  so  did  President  Hayes.  Mr. 
Tilden  expressed  ^*  the  conviction  that  no  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice •  •  •  will  be  complete  and  permanent  '  until'  the  Presi- 
dent is  constitutionally  disqualified  for  reelection.'' 

We  have  space  for  only  the  most  meagre  treatment  of  other 
parts  of  the  subject.  The  reeligibility  which  the  constitution 
allows  is  not  for  a  second  term  only,  but  for  an  indefinite  series 
ot  terms.  The  plausible  argument  which  was  then  and  is  now, 
with  a  class  of  reasoners,  its  principle  support^  is  this :  that  well-do- 
ing in  the  presidential  office  should  be  lewaidc  ons, 
and  that  such  a  practice  would  inspire  n  i- 
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ment,  which  has  some  real  strength,  as  well  as  great  plaaBibilityy 
applies  with  increased  force  to  a  President  who  has  done  well  for 
two  terms.  Yet  an  nnwritten  law  of  practical  wisdom,  sweeping 
high  over  all  constitutional  and  theoretical  reasons,  early  forbade 
any  man  to  be  more  than  twice  elected  President.  And  if  no  term 
longer  than  four  years  shall  be  provided,  we  may  perhaps  in  our 
day  see  an  amendment  of  this  law  which  shall  forbid  a  single 
reelection  of  a  President.  Is  it  certain  that  even  now  the  party 
cry,  "  No  reelection  of  Presidents  and  a  six  years'  term,'*  would 
not  be  eflfective  ? 

A  nation's  gratitude  to  its  favorite  general  in  our  day  did  not 
save  him  from  defeat  and  humiliation  when  party  interests  and 
the  greed  of  office-holders — for  we  can  assume  no  controlling  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  President  Grant — forced  him  into  conflict 
with  this  salutary  custom.  Thus  fell  the  greater  part  of  presi- 
dential reeligibility  and  of  the  arguments  in  its  favor. 

To  the  extent  that  the  hope  of  a  reelection  does  or  can  elevate 
the  action  of  a  President,  that  hope  must,  therefore,  be  utterly  lost 
during  his  second  term  ;  and  this  term,  to  that  same  extent,  should 
in  character  be  inferior  to  the  first — a  very  distinct  argument 
against  a  reelection.  The  fact  is  that  the  hope  of  a  reflection  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  a  motive  and  an  elevating  force — if  such  at 
all — far  inferior  to  a  patriotic  spirit,  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a  recog- 
nized commitment  to  great  principles  before  the  people.  The 
most  unscrupulously  ambitious  of  Presidents  will  most  vigorously 
seek  a  second  term.  A  man  of  noble  nature,  indeed,  desires  to  be 
honored  in  the  future ;  but  knows  that  not  seldom  he  can  be,  only 
at  the  cost  of  popularity  in  the  present. 

The  most  difficult  step  in  gaining  a  second  term  is  that  of 
securing  a  renomination  ;  in  which  the  public  servants  and  the 
mercenary  politicians  are  but  too  sure  to  bo  the  most  effective 
force.  This  is  the  great  reason  against  renominations.  When 
a  President  is  a  candidate, — and  thus  under  a  powerful  tempta- 
tion to  coerce  his  subordinates,  to  pander  to  party  leaders,  to 
cause  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  extorted  from  the  public  servants 
for  election  expenses, — these  vicious  elements  will  be  far  more 
powerful  than  when  all  candidates  stand  on  a  common  lerel — no 
one  having  an  army  of  office-holders  at  his  bidding. 

To  make  a  President  a  candidate  for  reelection  is  to  set 
him  upon  the  conflicting  purposes  of  serving,  at  the  same  time^ 
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his  country,  his  party,  and,  above  all,  himself.  From  the 
moment  he  is  thought  to  aim  at  a  second  term,  his  motives, 
especially  in  connection  with  all  appointments  and  removals,  are 
generally — if  not  justly — distrusted.  His  great  office  sinks  in  pub- 
lic estimation.  Suspicion  embitters  party  hate.  Plausible  distrust 
and  misrepresentation  ISII  the  whole  realm  of  politics,  and  rapidly 
enfeeble  confidence  in  the  President  and  respect  for  his  motives. 
This  in  itself  is  a  great  misfortune ;  for  next  to  the  evil  of  a  corrupt 
use  of  the  appointing  power  is  a  belief  that  it  is  so  used.  How  many 
can  be  convinced  that  a  President  seeking  a  reelection  will  not,  in 
selecting  postmasters,  collectors,  and  all  other  officers,  prefer  an 
efficient  electioneerer  to  a  quiet,  competent  public  servant  ?  A 
President  may  have  that  ideal  sense  of  duty  and  that  almost 
superhuman  patriotism  which  are  unaffected  when  the  selfish 
exercise  of  his  power  can  give  him  65,000  postmasters — 150,000 
employees  altogether  in  the  Post-Office  Department  alone — 
who  may  become  servile  agents  in  his  behalf  in  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  of  the  Union,  but  who,  if  that  power  is 
exercised  patriotically,  will  attend  only  to  their  official  duties. 
The  experience  of  the  last  decade,  in  which  more  than  once 
within  the  space  of  two  years,  or  less,  tens  of  thousands  of  post- 
masters, whose  politics  under  good  administrations  are  unimport- 
ant, have  been  removed  to  gain  places  for  active  partisans,  compels 
us  to  think  that  such  virtues  are  not  common.  Well-regulated 
post-offices  should  have  (as  English  post-offices  do  have)  no  more 
politics  than  the  Adams  Express  Company,  a  regiment  of  the 
army,  or  a  ship  of  war.  The  great  carriers  of  packages  could 
transport  and  deliver  the  mails,  as  telegraph  companies  deliver 
messages,  without  the  least  embarrassment  from  the  lack  of 
politics,  whatever  peculiar  objections  might  prevail  against  their 
80  doing. 

I  It  is  doubtless  possible  for  the  vast  numbers  in  the  public 
service  appointed  for  party  reasons — as  anxious  as  a  Presi- 
dent to  continue  in  office,  and  well  knowing  how  highly  he  would 
appreciate  an  electioneering  prostitution  of  their  influence  in  his 
behalf — to  nevertheless  continue  faithful  to  their  duties, 
doing  nothing  to  aggravate  that  excessive  partisan  activity 
which  every  patriot  deplores ;  but  most  people  may  think  that 
few  things  contribute  so  much  to  these  evils  as  a  President  stand- 
ing for  a  second  election. 
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We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  people  are  tlie  best  judgos  of  ths 
fltteat  pei-sou  to  be  President,  and  that  to  restrict  their  choioe  bj 
declaring  auy  one  ineligible  is  to  distrust  their  jiidgin«nt  and  to 
contradict  our  republican  theory.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  Jeflnes  republican  government  for  ns,  and  mainlv 
(or  the  world.  It  condemnB  and  excludes  such  reasoning.  TlMUgh 
there  should  be  a  citizen  preeminent  in  fitness  for  the  pnisttlon- 
tiiil  office,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union  and  every  dUu« 
of  the  people  a  preference  for  him  should  be  declared,  neverthe- 
less he  could  not  be  elected  President  if  (1)  not  thirty-five  yean 
of  ago ;  or  (3)  not  for  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  Unii«d 
States;  or  (3)  not  a  native-born  citizen — not  haviitg  beon  a 
citizen  when  the  constitution  was  adopted  ;  nor  (1)  can  the 
electoi-s  of  any  State  vote  tor  two  persons  for  President  and  Vioe- 
Preeident  both  of  whom  are  inhabitants  of  the  same  State  a» 
themselves.     Thus  the  people  have  no  absolute  right  of  choioo. 

Many  of  the  reasons  affecting  the  proper  length  of  a  Presi- 
dent's term  are  too  profound  to  be  considered  here.  Yet  we  may 
glance  at  some  of  them.  The  framers  of  our  consUtalion  com- 
prehended the  need  of  a  term  of  considerable  length  to  givfl 
steadiness  to  policy,  and  eiperience,  vigor,  and  consistency  to 
administration.  The  need  of  a  longer  term  inoreasea  with  tlio 
vastneaa  of  territory,  the  numbers  of  the  people,  the  complexity 
of  affairs.  Since  parties  have  become  the  ruling  furce.1,  the  only 
chance  for  doing  justice  to  the  policy  of  a  party  which  has 
triumphed  by  electing  a  President  is  to  allow  him  a'  teria  long 
enough  to  fairly  test  that  policy  in  practice.  Thiti  also  the  pab- 
lic  interoat  requires. 

It  is  mere  usurpation  and  despotism  for  a  party  or  a  Ptwh- 
dent  to  UBU  the  8ul)ordinate  ofticors  to  keep  itself  or  hlinaolf 
in  power.  These  oHicers  have  a  right  to  that  I'oasonablo  iado- 
pcndence  to  which  such  party  despotism  i»  fatal.  It  is  one  of 
the  beat  foatnres  of  the  party  system  that  a  President  is  phwai) 
Conspicuously  before  the  people  as  under  a  moral  obligation  to  ho 
true  to  the  principles  approved  in  bis  election.  Tho  wltolo 
theory  of  party  ntle,  and  every  element  of  jostico  involred  in 
it,  nH^uiro  that  each  party  shall  enter  the  presidential  electiun  on 
CKjual  terms, — save  as  made  unequal  by  ditlereut  priuoiplt-j  ami 
candidates,— and  forbid  citliw  paity  to  Uavo  th«  a^vautat^c  '*^9nk 
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He«nro  ideal  equality.  Yet  a  single  term  for  a  President,  long 
ODoiigh  to  fairlj  t«8t  a  policy, — say  a  term  of  six  years, — would 
aeom  to  be  most  6t.  It  wooM  not  too  much  restrain  tlie  freedom 
of  the  people  or  the  chances  of  a  new  experiment  in  policy.  It 
can  hardly  be  claimed  that  throngh  a  six  years'  term  political 
life  would  lose  more  than  some  partof  its  excessive  activity.  This 
pcriml  of  service  is  midway  between  the  shortoBt  ever  proi>ose<I 
and  the  longest  ever  tolerated  for  our  Presidents.  The  averugo 
length  of  service  for  ouch  person  elected  as  President, — before  tbe 
one  in  office, — had  no  death  prevented,  would  have  been  five  years 
and  eight  months. 

May  we  not  well  believe  that  nearly  all  persons,  save  the  poli- 
ticians and  venal  voters,  think  our  presidential  elections  are 
too  frequent?  Wbo  would  think  such  elections  once  in  two 
years  endurable  7  If  we  now  had  a  presidential  term  of  six  yeairs, 
who,  except  party  managers,  office-seekers,  tho  buyers  and  sellers 
of  votes,  and  the  storm-birds  of  partisan  pnliticB,  would  wish  to 
see  the  quadrennial  term  restored  F  Indeed,  are  we  not  justified 
in  believing  that,  if  the  members  of  the  convention  of  1787 — tbe 
leaders  of  a  generation  which  saw  no  removals  for  party  ends  and 
no  interference  by  officials  with  elections — could  return  hero  and 
be  their  own  revisers,  in  tho  light  of  our  ex]>orience,  they  would 
provide  for  a  presidential  term  of  six  or  seven  yejirs, — a  term 
which  thoy  twice  approved,  and  never  abandoned  until  their 
confidence  had  been  won  by  a  device  of  presidential  electors, 
the  failure  of  which  would  be  their  great  disappointment  in  con- 
templating their  glorious  creation  ? 

Some  patriot  may  suggest  that  a  term  of  six  years  would  have 
shortened  the  administration  of  Washington.  But  the  great 
principles  he  represented  were  established  during  the  lirst  six 
years  of  his  Presidency.  And  may  we  not  believe  that  ho  would 
have  advised  a  single  term  of  six  or  seven  years,  had  he  lived  to 
ee«  the  failure  of  the  electoral  system,  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
lived  to  see  it,  and  so  advised? 

Some  Republican  may  tell  ns  that  a  single  term  of  six 
yean  would  have  prevented  the  reelection  of  Lincoln  ;  bnt  snch 
a  t«rai  would  have  been  long  enongh  for  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  the  excitement  in- 
cident tohis  reflection,  which  possibly  developed  the  partisan  bate 
f  his  wauwiD  into  a  marderoiis  frenxy.     Many  Democrats  will 
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doubtless  suggest  that  such  a  provision  would  prevent  the  renom- 
ination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  But  it  would  have  added  two  years  to 
his  administration^  by  which  his  policy  and  that  of  his  party  would 
have  been  adequately  tested.  Besides^  we  have  cited  his  words 
which  condemn  a  second  term  and  answer  the  suggestion.  In 
fact,  all  mere  personal  arguments^  applying  as  they  do  with 
force  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  century,  are  shallow  and 
inconclusive  when  weighed  against  the  constant  and  power- 
ful temptation  and  tendency  to  selfishness  and  corruption 
which  the  reelection  of  Presidents  involves.  What  all  worthy 
and  noble  Presidents  most  desire — what  an  Aristides,  a  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  or  a  Washington,  in  the  presidential  office,  would 
most  seek — would  be  freedom  to  appoint  and  remove  all 
officers  and  to  discharge  every  function  under  conditions  which^ 
to  the  utmost,  exclude  every  reason  for  suspicion  and  all 
justification  for  imputing  selfish  motives, — conditions  as  favorable 
to  the  general  welfare  as  they  are  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  Pres- 
idents. 

Such  a  President  would  feel  that  six  years  of  such  oppor- 
tunity, at  the  head  of  a  mighty  nation,  in  which  to  lead  a 
wise  policy,  to  be  faithful  to  great  principles,  to  freely  exerciso 
his  judgment  in  reference  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  country, 
alike  in  the  present  and  in  the  future,  with  no  personid 
interests  in  the  future  but  that  it  should  gratefully  preserve  the 
record  of  his  official  life,— such  a  President  would  feel  that  an 
opportunity  like  this  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  noblest  ambition  ; 
and  that  to  fill  the  measure  of  its  duties  would  require  him  to  be 
governed  by  the  highest  motives  and  to  fitly  discharge  the  most 
exalted  functions  of  human  life. 

If  a  President  holding  office  on  such  conditions  should  not 
have  independence  and  patriotism  enough  to  reappoint  a  worthy 
postmaster  because  he  was  worthy,  he  would  at  least  be  without  a 
selfish  interest  to  tempt  him  from  his  duty.  If  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, under  such  a  single-term  system,  for  the  worthy  head  of 
the  greatest  customs  office  of  the  Union  to  be  forced  from  his 
place  when  an  election  was  near  at  hand,  without  being  so  much 
as  charged  with  a  fault,  the  President  would  at  least  be  without 
the  strongest  of  temptations  to  appoint  the  most  expert  of  politi- 
cians and  the  least  experienced  of  administrators  as  his  successor. 
He  mighty  perhaps,  upon  plain  business  principles— as  haa  been 
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the  practice  in  England — ^promote  to  the  yacancy  some  customs 
officer  of  adequate  experience^ — apparently  a  plain  duty.  Let  it 
be  certain  that  a  President  can  serve  but  one  term^  and  he  will 
feel  far  more  independent  for  doing  his  duty. 

Justice  to  patriotic  and  unselfish  Presidents  requires  that  they 
be  relieved  of  the  tormenting  solicitation  and  effrontery  with 
which  they  are  assailed,  and  their  energies  overtaxed,  in  filling 
offices  as  they  are  now  filled.  The  question  under  existing 
practice,  *'  Who  will  make  the  most  efficient  officer  for  the 
President's  reelection  and  for  the  party  ?*'  it  may  be  safely  said, 
is  generally  quite  as  much  considered  as  the  simple  inquiry  as  to 
fitness  for  official  duties,  and  is  more  harassing  near  a  presiden- 
tial election.  Who  can  picture  the  all-pervading  demoralization 
which  comes  from  this  source,  the  disgust  and  humiliation 
inexpressible  with  which  a  truly  worthy  President  is  compelled, 
in  regard  to  thousands  of  offices  every  year,  to  consider  all  the 
vicious  interests  and  rivalries  of  local  and  partisan  politics — to 
say  nothing  of  those  affecting  his  own  renomination,  as  to  which 
the  party  hardly  allows  him  freedom  ?  They  revolted  even  the 
stern  nature  of  Andrew  Jackson.  A  report  by  a  committee  of 
the  national  Senate  in  May,  1882,  declares  that  ^'  every  chief 
magistrate,  since  the  evil  has  grown  to  its  present  proportions, 
has  cried  out  for  deliverance." 

It  has  been  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  second-term  system 
to  cause  the  interested  appointees  of  a  President  to  insist  that  his 
honor  needs  to  be  vindicated  by  a  renomination — as  if  what  they 
can  do  for  him  could  give  him  a  more  honorable  fame  than  what 
he  has  done  for  the  people ! 

No  well-informed  pei*son  will  assume  that  the  denial  of  second 
terms  would  remove  all  the  evils  with  which  they  are  connected; 
for  of  some  of  them  they  are  not  the  cause,  but  only  the  aggrava- 
tion. But  such  a  denial  would  certainly  prevent  the  very  methods 
of  filling  the  presidential  office  from  being  a  needless  temptation 
of  presidential  virtue. 

If  appeals  to  reason  alone  shall  fail  to  bring  about  the  needed 
changes,  the  practical  impossibility  of  much  longer  carrying  on 
the  government  in  the  spirit  of  partisan  removals  and  second-term 
nominations  may  perhaps  force  the  making  of  theuL  In  the  life- 
time of  persons  now  living  we  shall  have  500,000  postmasters,  and  it 
will  require  the  removal  of  more  than  375  every  day  for  the  Presi- 
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dent^s  whole  term  of  four  years — to  say  nothing  of,  perhaps,  two 
million  post-office  clerks,  carriers,  and  employees,  or  of  as  many 
more  officers  and  employees  of  divers  kinds — in  order  to  fill  all 
the  places  in  the  postal  service  with  those  partisans  and  expert 
manipulators  of  elections  who,  scattered  through  every  city,  vil- 
lage, town,  and  hamlet  of  the  Union,  constitute  the  vast  horde 
of  electioneerers  most  effective  for  the  reelection  of  Presidenta 
Happily,  so  many  appointments  and  removals  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility.  Happily,  in  politics,  as  elsewhere,  the  disastrous 
results  of  evil  ways  may  reenforce  the  lessons  of  reason  and  the 
promptings  of  patriotism. 

DOBMAN  B.  EaTOK. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

BY  THB  YBNKBABLB  ABCHDBACOK  FABBAB. 


I  KBBD  hardly  apologize  for  writing,  as  the  editor  of  Thb 
NOBTH  Ambbicak  Rbvibw  reqaests  me  to  do,  on  the  subject  of 
the  future  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Americans  are  at  least  as  fully 
alive  as  Englishmen  to  the  unique  interest  and  preciousness  of 
our  national  Walhalla.  Almost  the  first  thing  that  an  American 
does^  on  yisiting  England^  is  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Abbey ;  but  there  are  many  Englishmen^  eyen  in  London,  who 
have  never  entered  it.  I  was  once  baptizing  the  child  of  a  noble- 
man in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  one  of  the  godfathers 
was  another  nobleman,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  a  marquisate, 
and  had  been,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Abbey,  and  was  a  man  of  ability  and  culture — ^yet 
he  told  me  that,  during  that  half  century,  he  had  scarcely  once 
so  much  as  entered  the  building,  and  knew  nothing  about  it ! 

Down  to  the  days  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
Abbey  and  its  history  is  as  much  the  inheritance  of  Americans  as 
of  Englishmen.  Many  of  the  graves  and  monuments  in  it — such 
as  those  of  Earl  Howe,  and  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  Major  Andr^, 
and  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  are  almost  more  interesting  to  them 
than  to  Englishmen.  It  contains,  in  the  window  given  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cbilds  to  the  memory  of  the  two  sacred  poets,  George  Herbert 
and  William  Cowper,  the  only  free  gift,  other  than  a  bust  or 
statue,  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  living  memory.  The 
bast  of  Longfellow,  occupying  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  south 
transept,  is  a  beautiful  sign  that  the  two  great  nations,  which  are 
in  truth  but  one  nation,  regard  the  literature  of  each  as  a  com- 
mon heritage  ;  and  though  I  have  no  right  to  speak  in  any  name 
but  my  own,  I,  for  one,  should  heartily  rejoice^  if  it  were  possible 
VOL.  CLiv. — ^NO.  427.  46 
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to  have  memorials  also  for  such  reformers  as  William  Liord  Gar- 
rison,  such  rulers  as  Washin^on,  General  Grant,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  such  writers  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Twice  within  the  last  six  years  we  hmre  had 
funeral  services  to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  two  of  tboee  emi- 
nent Americans  whom  I  have  mentioned.  General  Grant  and  Mr. 
Ijowell ;  and  I  esteem  it  no  small  honor  that,  on  both  occasiona, 
the  privilege  of  delivering  the  funeral  discourse  was  mine. 

I  have  said  that,  '^  if  it  were  poMtble/*  England  would  rejoice 
to  place  in  her  great  and  sacred  mausoleum  the  monnmenta  of 
the  most  famous  Americans.  But  it  is  no  longer  possible,  or 
can  only  be  so,  at  the  utmost,  for  a  few  years  more.  This  fact 
renders  it  necessary  to  raise  the  question  as  to  '^  the  future  of 
Westminster  Abbey."  The  question  has  just  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Boyal  Commission,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  on. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  this:  If  there  be  but  one 
burial  every  year,  the  use  of  the  Abbey  as  a  place  of  interment 
for  the  illustrious  dead  might  last  for  a  century  longer.  But  in 
that  case  any  monument  will  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
Abbey  is  already  desperately  overcrowded  with  tombs  and  ceno- 
taphs. In  the  last  century  an  enormous  space  was  allotted  to 
not  a  few  whose  reputations  have  proved  to  be  only  ephemeral^ 
and  to  some  who  were,  even  in  their  own  day,  unknown  to  fame. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  room  for  only  two  statues 
more  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  name  the  two  worid-famons 
Englishmen — the  great  poet  and  the  great  statesman — for  whom 
those  two  last  places  would  be  unanimously  reserved.  But  even 
for  the  much  humbler  memorial  of  a  bust,  or  a  tablet,  there 
is  scarcely  an  inch  of  space.  On  November  2  the  bust  of 
Matthew  Arnold  was  unveiled,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  dark  bap- 
tistery, where  it  is  scarcely  observed.  I  doubt  whether  the  ut- 
most ingenuity  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  could  find  any  space  at 
all — oven  the  most  inappropriate  and  out  of  sight — for  a  dosen 
more  busts  of  great  men. 

And  already  the  want  of  space  has  led  to  unfortunate  reaalta. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  beautiful  monument  to  Henry  Pawcett  in  the  bap- 
tistery is  but  half  discernible  in  the  darkness  ;  and  the  buaU  of 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Russell  have,  of  necessity,  been 
thrust  into  obscure  and  unnoticed  comers.  The  character  of 
monumental  records  has  thus  been  distinctly  deteriorated. 
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^^To'tnorrow,  victory  or  Wesiminsier  Abbey,'*  said  Nelson,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  But  long  before  Nelson,  in  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth,  Clarendon  tells  us  that  the  body  of 
the  great  Admiral  Blake  was  brought  all  the  way  from  Plymouth 
and,  ^^  with  all  solemnity  possible,  interred  in  Henry  the  Seventh  s 
Chapel,  among  the  monuments  of  the  kings,''  because  Cromwell 
wished  **  to  encourage  his  officers  to  venture  their  lives,** 

It  would  be  idle  to  maintain  that  the  prospect  of  such  a 
posthumous  honor  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  noble-hearted 
men.  The  Athenian  felt  that  it  was  no  small  reward  to  a  hero 
if  they  painted  his  portrait  in  the  Pcecile  ;  and  though,  as 
Pericles  said,  ''of  illustrious  men,  the  whole  earth  is  a  tomb,'' 
yet  illustrious  men,  and  those  who  love  and  follow  them,  have 
felt  that  there  is  a  strong  incentive  in  the  desire  to  earn  the 
memorial  of  national  gratitude.  ''  Well  then,  Westminster  Abbey 
let  it  be  I "  said  the  dying  Grattan,  not  without  satisfaction.  A 
Roman  writer  esteemed  it  the  highest  honor  if  he  could  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  his  bust  should  have  a  place  in  the 
Palatine  Library  founded  by  Augustus.  George  Eliot  knew  that 
she  could  hardly,  as  yet,  have  a  tablet  in  the  Abbey,  but  she  did 
not  shrink  from  showing  by  a  sigh  her  regret. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  rises  but  an  inch  or  two  above 
that  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  ''  in  which  every  molehill  is  a 
mountain  and  every  thistle  a  forest  tree,"  has  much  to  endure  in 
life  from  the  stupidity,  the  calumnies,  the  envy,  and  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  contemporaries.  Browning,  in  answer  to  one  of 
those  misguided  persons  who  had  sent  him  an  abusive  article  on 
his  books,  with  the  simple  question,  "/« /Aw jE?oc/ryf"  replied, 
that ''  he  had  too  much  experience  that  the  human  goose  cackles 
when  it  is  pleased,  and  hisses  when  it  is  malignant,  ever  to  lift 
heel  against  what  waddles  behind  it."  But  it  is  some  consolation 
even  to  the  greatest  of  the  dead  to  hope  that,  when  Death  hath 
silenced  "the  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity" — the  sounds 
which,  as  someone  has  said,  are  the  emptiest,  and  which  there- 
fore Echo  loves — "  those  unknown  voices  which  bellow  in  the 
shade,  and  swell  the  language  of  falsehood  and  of  hate  " — then 
the  national  gratitude  of  all  who  judge  just  judgment  will  accord 
them  such  recognition  as  they  have  honorably  won. 

Hitherto  the  memorials  of  the  greater  number  of  our  most  fa* 
moa3  dead  have  been  gathered  in  one  great  shrine  for  all  men  to 
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see.    The  dust  of  kings  and  mlers  has  mingled  with  the  dost  of 
men  bom  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life  and  ennobled  by  genius 
alone.  Poets^  some  of  whom  in  life  lacked  bread,  have  here  at  least 
found  a  stone ;  *    and  philanthropists,  whose   lires  were    en- 
dangered by  the  fury  of  banded  interests  and  appetites,  find 
that  there  is  posthumous  honor  for  those  who  have  striyen  to 
undo  the  heavy  burden  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.     Thns  the 
Abbey  furnishes  a  multitude  of  lessons.    There  is  scarcely  a 
single  point  at  which  it  docs  not  touch  the  great  interests  of 
English  history.     The  kings  of  France,  as  Dean  Stanley  loved  to 
point  out,  lie  almost  alone  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  popes  of  Borne 
at  St.  Peter's ;  the  kings  of  Spain  lie  alone  at  the  Escorial ;   the 
emperors  of  Austria  at  Yidhna ;  the  czars  of  Bnssia  at  Moecow 
and  St.  Petersburg;  but  at  Westminster,  the  humblest,  who  were 
great  by  goodness,  repose  in  death  by  the  side  of  their  sovereigns. 
Again  there  are  churches  like  SS.  Giovannie  Paolo  at  Venice,  and 
Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  which  contain  the  memorials  of 
some  of  the  famous  dead.    But  there  is  no  other  building  in 
the  whole  world  where  the  visitor  can  trace  the  traditions,  or  study 
the  records,  or  stand  over  the  mortal  remains  of  men  who  rep- 
resent nearly  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  national  story  of  nearly 
nine  centuries.     Under  one  roof  lie  not  only 

**  The  painf a1  warrior,  f amoused  for  fight," 
but  also  the  statesmen,  the  teachers,  the  divines,  the  orators,  the 
musicians,  the  actors,  the  novelists,  the  explorers,  the  discoverers, 
the  men  of  science,  and  the  sweet  singers— often  sculptured  as 
they  stood  in  life  with  their  garlands  and  singing  robes  about 
them.     Of  painters,  we  have  only  one — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Crowded  sources  of  interest  make  a  visit  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey memorable  to  multitudes,  of  very  different  gifts.  The  student 
of  Catholicism  rightly  recognizes  in  its  minutest  details  a  subtle 
and  profound  symbolism,  intended  to  impress  upon  the  soul  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement. 
The  great  architect  sees  in  its  exquisite  proportions  an  epic  poem 
in  stone.     For  the  man  of  poetic  sensibility, 

**  Bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  raging  foam 
Melts,  if  he  cross  the  threshold.** 

*  On  the  tomb  of  Samnel  Bntler,  author  of  "  Hudlbras.'*  the  alder  Wesley  wroU : 
'*  See  him  when  starred  to  death  and  tamed  to  dost 
Rewarded  with  a  monumental  bust : 
The  poet's  fato  is  here  in  eemblanoe  shown. 
He  asked  for  bread*  and  he  reoeiTed— a  stone  I** 
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The  sculptor  sees  in  it  the  most  extensive  and  wonderf al  of  all 
schools  of  statuary,  showing  eyery  phase  of  varying  influence 
which  affected  the  plastic  arts  from  their  beginning.  The  herald 
may  study  in  it  the  rise,  the  decline,  and  the  obliteration  of  the 
art  of  emblazonment.  The  student  of  religious  development  reads 
in  the  changing  forms  of  the  tombs  the  thoughts  respecting  life 
and  death  which  prevailed  in  the  ages  of  faith,  of  reform,  of 
insincerity  and  compromise.  The  man  of  letters  feels  himself 
nearer  to  his  most  eminent  predecessors  as  he  recalls  a  hundred 
anecdotes  which  connect  the  story  of  their  lives  with  this  or  that 
spot  in  the  venerable  building.  The  historian  finds  inspiration 
for  great  themes  in  its  endless  suggestiveness.  To  the  archad- 
ologist  it  is  a  storehouse  of  autheatic  records  illustrative  of 
customs  and  costumes  long  obsolete.  Even  the  man  who  is 
profoundly  ignorant,  and  has  no  tincture  of  any  science,  must  be 
less  than  human  if  he  does  not  feel  its  awe-inspiring  impressive- 
ness.  And  yet  nearly  all  these  manifold  interests  are  beside  and 
subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Church — as  a  place  of 
great  and  solemn  assemblages  and  functions ;  as  a  place  where,  in 
the  rendering  of  the  masterpieces  of  sacred  music,  we  may  hear 

"  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-Yoiced  choir  below. 
In  muaic  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear 
Dlssolye  me  into  ecstasies 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes ;  ** 

as  a  place,  above  all,  where,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
through  the  long  centuries,  with  sincere  and  loving  devotion, 
though  with  very  diverse  opinions,  men  have  listened  to  God's 
word,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  in  humble  prayer. 

The  question,  then,  has  arisen,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  love 
their  country.  Whether  this  precious  possession  shall — so  far  as  its 
most  unique  men  are  concerned — ^belong  wholly  to  the  past,  and, 
by  a  sudden  and  grievous  discontinuity,  the  memorials  of  the 
present  and  the  future  be  severed  from  it  ? — or  whether  it  shall 
be  so  extended  as  still  to  concentrate  within  its  sacred  pre- 
oints  the  grandest  associations  of  England^s  fame  ?  Can  any  man, 
other  than  some  worldly  cynic,  give  any  but  one  answer  ? 

When  Cyrus  wanted  to  tame  the  pride  of  the  great  river 
Gyndes  he  diverted  the  current  into  a  mnltitada  of  channds.  Will 
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England  gain  if  the  memorials  of  her  history  are  henceforth  scat- 
tered in  a  multitude  of  different  churches  and  cemeteriea  ?    If 
this  would  iuTolre  a  national  loss,  can  it  be  averted  ?     This  was 
practically  the  question  which  had  to  be  considered  by  the  **  Boyal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  wrant  of  space 
for  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  of  which  the  first  report, 
presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  theQaeen, 
in  1890,  lies  before  me. 

The  Commissioners  were  unfortunately  only  six  in  number. 
The  result  was  an  even  vote  for  two  different  proposals.  The 
Commissioners  were  the  Right  Honorable  D.  Plunket,  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  Sir  F.  Leigh  ton.  Dean  Bradley,  Mr.  Jennings,  IC.  P., 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

Much  interesting  evidence  was  elicited  in  their  report  That 
some  extension  of,  or  addition  to,  the  Abbey  was  needed,  all  were 
agreed.  All  were  also  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  pulling  down 
the  houses  in  Old  Palace  Yard.  These  houses  are  not  only  unsightly 
and  obtrusive,  but  they  threaten  the  Abbey  with  chances  of  de- 
struction by  fire.  A  much  larger  scheme  of  clearance  was  approred 
bv  the  Embankment  Commission  in  1863.  A  clear  view  of  the 
ancient  buildings  would  thus  be  thrown  open  in  the  midst  of  a 
street,  which,  if  the  embankment  were  completed,  would  be 
the  most  magnificent  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested,  some  of  which  I  will  men- 
tion: The  scheme  proposed  in  1863  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  ap- 
proved (it  is  said)  by  the  Prince  Consort,  was  to  sweep  away  a  large 
number  of  houses  and  build  a  large  cloister.  To  this  scheme 
there  would  be  the  double  objection  of  (1)  enormous  costliness, 
and  (2)  the  remoteness  of  the  new  memorials  from  the  Abbey 
Church,  which,  as  it  were,  lends  to  them  their  consecration. 

It  has  been  suggested: 

1.  To  utilize  the  immense  Triforium,  by  removing  thither 
some  of  the  unsuitable  and  unsightly  monuments.    Access  to  the 
Triforium  might  be  given  by  a  spiral  staircase.  This  plan  would,  at        < 
the  best,  bo  a  makeshift.    It  has  met  with  no  favor.    It  would  make       ^ 
of  the  Triforium,  as  Sir  P.  Leigh  ton  says,  a  salon  des  refiisis. 

2.  To  utilize  the  green  strip  of  land  which  runs  along  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  by  building  a  chapel  and  cloister.*    This 

^  Rugtfasted  by  Mr.  Ponnon,  R.  A. 
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is  practically  impossible.    Public  opinion  would  not  permit  the 
partial  concealment  of  the  present  north  side  of  the  Abbey. 

3.  To  utilise  the  site  of  the  large  ancient  refectory  of  the 
monks,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  south  cloister,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  garden  of  Ashburnham  House.  The  house  and 
garden  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Abbey,  but  were  taken  from  it  in  1881,  in  accordance  with  a  clause 
introduced  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  very  little  discussion 
in  1868.  I  shall  always  think  that  this  was  a  high-handed  and 
unwarranted  procedure  ;  but  the  mischief  is  done,  and  as  there  is 
very  little  chance  that  it  will  now  be  undone,  this  scheme  of  re- 
building the  old  refectory  as  a  mortuary  chapel  is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  out. 

4.  To  utilize  the  existing  cloisters  and  the  garth  which  they 
surround.  But  the  garth  already  contains  the  mortal  relics  of 
generations  of  Benedictine  monks;  the  cloister  walls  are  so 
crowded  with  monuments,  that,  unless  these  were  removed,— « 
which  would  be  hardly  fair, — only  a  few  irregular  spaces  are 
left ;  and  under  the  cloister  stones,  during  six  centuries,  no  fewer 
than  1,757  persons,  at  least,  have  been  interred.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  cloisters  are  already  thronged  with  memorials,  this 
suggestion  was  almost  universally  condemned  as  inadequate. 

5.  To  build  '^  a  wreath  of  chapels  **  between  the  buttresses 
of  the  Chapter-House.  Such  chapels,  however,  would  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  themselves,  and  the  public  sentiment 
would  never  be  brought  to  connect  them  with  the  great  shrine. 
Nor  would  they  admit  of  the  solemn  and  stately  services  at  the 
burial  of  great  men  which  are  now  felt  to  be  intensely  impressive. 

6.  The  sixth  plan,  with  various  minor  modifications,  is  to 
build  out  from  the  Abbey  a  splendid  memorial  chapel,  facing  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  connected  with  the  Abbev  itself  bv  a 
wide  cloister  under  the  buttresses  of  the  Chapter  House.  This 
plan  was  approved  by  the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Fergusson  ;  and 
is  also  approved  by  the  present  distinguished  architect  of  the 
Abbey,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson.  It  is  identified  with  the  name  of  the 
Kight  Hon.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who,  not  only  as  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  in  1880-1884,  but  ever  since,  has  shown  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  interest  in  this  great  question.  The  plan  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  year  of  the  Qneeii's  Jubilee,  and 
would  have  provided  for  the  English-speaking  moa.  mftis  m^y  a 
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splendid  monument  of  the  long  reign  of  Qaeen  Victoria,  bat  also  & 
resource  which  would  have  lasted  for  centuries.  First  and  last, 
indeed^  involving,  as  it  does^  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  dem- 
olition of  houses^  it  would  have  cost  at  least  £150^000.  Daring 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Jubilee  year  this  sum  could  have  been  raiaed 
by  subscription  with  the  aid  of  a  government  grant.  It  has  the 
Queen's  approval  and  sympathy^  but  Her  Majesty  **  did  not  wish  it 
to  interfere  with  the  scheme  for  the  erection  of  an  Imperial  Insti- 
tute, to  which  her  consent  had  already  been  given  as  the  principal 
monument  of  her  Jubilee. '^  Nothing,  therefore,  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  this  direction, — ^but  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of  three  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  may  safely  be  prognosticated  that  this 
scheme  alone  will  be  regarded  as  possible,  desirable,  and  adeqaate. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  enthusiasm  for  England 
and  her  history  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  requisite  energy  and 
munificence.  If  not,  if  the  memorials  of  the  dead  are  henceforth 
scattered  in  various  churches,  and  Westminster  Abbey,  so  long  the 
pride  and  glory  of  England,  loses  its  splendid  continuity  of  asso- 
ciations— I  cannot  but  think  that  the  omen  will  be  disastrous. 
When,  in  the  great  church  of  San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mara,  at  Borne, 
it  was  found  that,  after  Pio  Nono,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
the  likeness  of  another  Pope,  the  incident  was  thought  to  fore- 
shadow an  eclipse  of  Papal  power.  It  would  be  not  only  an 
omen  but  a  disaster,  if,  for  lack  of  generosity,  of  public  spirit, 
or  of  sense  of  our  national  duty  to  the  past  and  the  fatare, 
Westminster  Abbey  should  cease  to  maintain  its  ancient  influence. 
It  would  prove  that  we  were  degenerate  sons  of  the  fathers  who 
have  not  only  bequeathed  to  us  the  example  of  so  many  noble 
deeds,  but  who  also  enshrined  the  memory  of  those  who  wroaght 
them  in  a  church  meant  to  be  like  the  temple  of  Solomon,  **  ex- 
ceeding magnifical,  of  fame,  and  of  glory  throughoat  all  coun- 
tries.'^ 

May  the  influence  and  public  opinion  of  America  help  to  con- 
vince England  of  the  necessity  for  taking  early  steps  to  build,  in 
closest  connection  with  the  Abbey,  some  grand  memorial  chapel 
which  shall  enable  generations  yet  unborn  to  pay  worthy  honor  to 
the  famous  dead,  alike  of  the  old  home  and  of  the  Western  world  I 

F.  W.  FABnjLB. 


WHAT  I  EXPECT  TO  DO  IN  AFRICA. 

BY  PROP.    R.  L.  GARNER. 


The  prime  purpose  of  my  visit  to  the  wilds  of  West  Africa  is  to 
study  the  speech  and  habits  of  those  great  anthropoid  apes  which 
inhabit  the  jungle  of  that  low^  marshy  country  lying  under  the 
equator,  some  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  Biver.  In  order  to  do  this^  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  deep  forest,  that  he  may  become  familiar  with 
the  domestic  life  and  conditions  of  those  man-like  creatures  and 
study  them  in  a  state  of  nature  untouched  by  the  influences  of 
captivity  or  changed  conditions. 

To  make  sure  of  certain  results,  I  shall  call  to  my  aid  all  the 
engines  of  human  invention  which  may  conduce  to  my  success, 
and  my  outfit  will  embrace  a  phonograph,  a  photo-camera,  tele- 
phones, electric  battery,  etc.,  the  uses  of  which  are  quite  evident; 
but  the  peculiar  manner  of  applying  them  will  be  of  interest  to 
all.  The  most  important  feature  of  my  outfit,  however,  is  a  cage 
which  I  have  designed  for  the  trip,  and  without  which  the  use  of 
some  of  my  implements  would  be  impossible.  The  cage  is 
made  of  steel  wire  woven  into  a  diamond-shaped  lattice,  with  a 
two-inch  mesh,  and  framed  in  strong  steel  frames.  Each  panel 
of  the  cage  is  three  feet  six  inches  square,  and  there  are  in  all 
twenty-four  panels,  each  one  interchangeable  with  all  the  rest,  so 
that  they  can  be  united  with  ease  into  a  cube  of  seven  feet  square, 
and  any  side  will  serve  for  top  or  bottom,  and  any  panel  can  bo 
used  as  a  door. 

The  uses  of  my  cage  will  be  very  numerous.  It  can  be  erected 
as  easily  as  a  tent,  and  will  be  used  at  night  to  camp  in.  It  will 
serve  me  as  a  house  while  I  may  be  detained  in  making  terms 
with  the  natives  or  studying  their  speech ;  ft&d  it  will  be  a  for- 
tress in  the  jangle,  where  I  mmt  n  ?. 
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ing  to  find  the  secret  which  T  ««eek.    Bat  the  use  of  mj  cage  will 
not  be  limited  to  a  mere  place  of  safety  from  the  wild  beasts  that 
prowl  throagh  the  forests  at  night ;  it  will  serre  also  as  &  depot 
for  my  supplies,  and  thus  save  me  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
having  to  find  a  place  of  safety  for  them  in  case  of  delay  or  ab- 
sence.    This  stmctnre  will  be  locked  securely  to  the  adjacent 
trees  by  three  strong  chains  attached  to  a  Y-shaped  iron  bolted 
through  the  top  of  the  cage.    It  will  be  provided  with  a  canvas 
top  and  gum-cloth  sides,  mounted  on  rollers  like  window  cartains, 
and  easily  managed.  It  will  be  provided  with  a  soft  rubber  mat  or 
carpet,  which  will  serve  as  an  insulator  when  the  cage  is  charged 
with  electricity,  and  will  also  prevent  the  moisture  from  rising 
from  the  ground  beneath  the  cage,  in  which  I  shall  have  to  sleep 
a  great  part  of  the  time.     It  will  contain  hammock  and  camp 
chair.     Besides  these  it  will  be  occupied  by  my  phonography  pho- 
tographic instruments,  telephones,  and  electric  battery  with  which 
to  operate  them.  A  single  charge  of  this  electric  battery  will  last 
for  about  300  consecutive  hours.     By  the  use  of  a  small  switch- 
board I  shall  be  able  to  fire  my  flash  light  at  night,  or  to  snap  my 
kodak  in  the  daytime,  and  to  operate  my  telephones  if  necessary. 
In  case  of  danger  or  unexpected  attack,  by  the  use  of  my  switch- 
board and  by  means  of  an  induction  coil,  I  can  charge  the  entire 
cage  with  electricity,  developing  an  alternating  current  of  about 
300  volts.     In  leaving  my  cage  with  its  contents  for  any  length 
of  time,   I  shall  simply  charge   it  in  this  manner  with  elec- 
tricity, in  order  that  in  my  absence  my  meddlesome  neighbors 
may  be  induced  to  lot  it  alone. 

A  unique  and  marvellous  experiment  among  the  many  which 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  perform,  is  that  of  phonographing  the 
sounds  of  the  apes  at  a  distance  from  my  cage,  where  my  phono- 
graph will  be  located  at  times.  I  shall  accomplish  this  by  means 
Oi  the  telephones  which  I  am  having  constructed  for  the  purpose 
with  a  water-proof  cable  wire  connected  at  one  end  with  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  phonograph,  and  at  the  other  end  (which  nay  be 
carried  any  distance,  even  a  mile  or  more  through  the  forest) 
connected  with  a  small  telephone  concealed  in  a  tin  horn ;  all  of 
which  will  be  painted  a  dingy  green  in  order  that  it  may  be  con* 
cealed  in  the  leaves  or  hidden  in  the  moss  or  undergrowth  of  the 
forest.  In  front  of  this  horn  will  be  placed  decoys,  baits^  effigiss^ 
mirrors,  or  such  other  means  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  indnoe 
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the  chimpanzees  and  gorillas  to  ntter  their  sounds  there,  which 
sounds,  of  course,  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  and  recorded 
on  the  phonograph  cylinder,  which  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

I  shall  be  provided  with  some  globes  for  incandescent  light. 
They  will  be  connected  with  the  battery  and  placed  in  such  posi- 
tions that  in  case  of  alarm  duringHhe  night  the  cause  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  simply  switching  on  the  light  for  a  few  seconds. 
If  it  is  found  that  anything  within  the  field  of  my  kodak  shall 
be  worth  photographing,  the  flash  light  will  be  fired  and  the  pic- 
ture taken,  including  the  cage  and  its  surroundings.  Amid  the 
deep  silence  of  the  forest,  I  shall  take  a  photograph  at  night-fall, 
one  at  midnight,  and  one  at  dawn,  tlms  pvetenring  a  viyid  idea 
of  the  approach  of  darkness,  the  appea^Ni^t^t  the  forest  by  arti- 
ficial light  in  the  dead,  still  hours  of  nl^^^sid  the  awakening 
of  life  in  the  early  dawn,  when  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  glance 
through  the  foliage  wet  with  tropical  dew. 

I  expect  to  be  able  to  secure  photographic  yiews  of  the  home 
life  of  these  great  apes,  as  also  of  the  natives  of  the  same  regions. 
I  hope  to  secure  photographs  of  their  mouths  in  the  act  of  talk- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  the  phonographic  records  showing  the 
sounds  they  utter.  With  the  aid  of  my  phonograph  I  shall  re- 
cord and  bring  home  the  sounds  of  all  the  creatures  of  those  deep 
forests  that  utter  speech ;  and  with  my  camera  shall  preserve  for 
civilized  man  a  faithful  panorama  of  the  royal  families,  of  the 
warriors  armed  with  their  simple  instruments  of  death,  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  royal  society  in  evening  dress,  the  peasantry,  slaves 
and  social  parasites,  the  wild  beasts,  the  tropical  birds,  and  oven 
the  slimy  serpents  that  infest  the  Eden  of  tropical  Africa.  I  shall 
secure  the  social  and  religious  songs,  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
music  and  speech  of  the  people.  I  shall  take  photographs  of  their 
homes,  which  will  afFord  a  vivid  idea  of  the  domestic  life  and 
habits  of  this  curious  people,  as  they  may  be  found  worshipping 
their  deities  or  dancing  in  their  sins.  We  may  thus  ascertain  how 
much  bondage  and  civilization  have  respectively  wrought  for  this 
race,  by  comparing  their  condition  with  that  of  their  kinsmen  in 
America,  who  have  grown  up  under  the  influences  of  civilization. 
This  will  be  an  important  ethnological  fact  to  determine. 

Of  course  my  outfit  will  include  some  deadly  weapons, — a 
rifle  and  a  revolver,  with  2,000  rounds  of  amnuuiitfi  tn  addi- 
tion I  shall  use  a  silent  and,  f  oir  oerlain 
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weapon.    To  fire  a  gnn  in  the  forest  would,  of  coarse,  alarm  the 
animals  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile,  and  repeated  firing  woold 
eventually  drive  them  from  the  locality.    I  have  therefore  devised 
a  gnn  and  missile  snit^  to  my  special  use.    The  gnn  barrel  is 
simply  a  straight  reed  about  four  feet  long,  bored  oat  smooth  and 
uniform,  and  the  missile  is  driven  by  the  force  imparted  by  two 
strong  rubber  bands  and  two  steel  springs.     The   weapon   is 
charged  with  an  arrow  or  dart  having  a  steel  head  of  pecaliar  de- 
sign, which  is  forced  open  on  entering  its  quarry,  the  contents  of 
the  arrow-head  being  thereby  discharged.     This  arrow-head  will 
contain  fifteen  drops  of  prussic  acid.  In  case  I  shall  see  an  animal 
or  a  group  of  animals  which  I  may  desire  to  secure,  by  the  ase  of 
this  instrument  I  can  secure  either  one  or  all  of  them,  without 
unnecessary  injury  or  alarm.     The  effect  of  this  acid  discharired 
in  the  blood  is  almost  instantaneous  and  painless  death.  The  dart 
however,  may  be  used  to  carry  other  kinds  of  poison,  or  nsed  with- 
out any ;  or  the  gun  itself  may  be  used  with  other  missiles. 

My  masked  battery  consists  of  a  rubber  canteen  of  mj  own 
device,  to  which  is  attached  a  hose  about  two  feet  long,  on   the 
end  of  which  is  a  metallic  nozzle,  provided  with  a  ring  to  fit  the 
fourth  finger,  and  a  valve  opening  and  closing  like  a  flate  key. 
The  canteen  will  be  worn  buckled  under  the  arm,  while  the  ring 
on  the  nozzle  will  be  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand 
so  that  it  may  be  used  on  the  instant  in  case  of  surprise.     This 
battery  will  be  charged  with  concentrated  ammonia,  a  douche  of 
which  in  close  quarters  will  set  the  most  ferocious  beast  to  think- 
ing.   When  free  from  action  the  valve  is  shut  tight ;  on  closing 
any  part  of  the  hand  it  opens,  and  the  weight  of  the  arm  dis- 
charges the  pungent  contents  of  the  battery.   I  shall  also  use  this 
battery  in  the  capture  of  such  small  game  or  insects  as  I  may  wish 
to  procure  without  maiming.     Having  stifled  them  with  the  am- 
monia, I  can  administer  chloroform,  if  I  wish,  so  as  to  extinguish 
life  without  giving  pain.    I  shall  carry  with  me  also  such  utensils 
and  chemicals  as  taxidermists  use  for  preparing  skins  and  skeletons 
of  animals  for  mounting.     As  our  acquaintance  with  the  fauna  of 
this  part  of  the  world  is  so  limited,  it  is  quite  possible  that  I  may 
obtain  some  specimens  hitherto  unknown.   The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  flora. 

I  shall  carry  with  me  the  usual  camp  and  medical  outfit.     Hy 
medical  case,  presented  to  mo  by  Mrs.  M.  French  Sheldon,  wb 
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recont  jouniey  through  £net  Africa  has  boon  tho  wonder  of  mod- 
ern travel,  ia  a  duplicato  of  that  used  by  herself,  with  some  addi- 
tinns  made  by  exporieuced  physicians.  My  camp  equipment  will 
embrace  the  lightest  possible  atensils.  I  §haU  go  alone,  with 
the  excoption  of  a  cook  and  body  Bcrvant,  and  from  time  to  time 
twenty-five  carriers,  all  natives.  My  travels  will  bu  neces- 
sarily slow,  impeded  by  heavy  burdens  and  long  stujis  ut  tho  end 
of  short  stages,  as  the  purpose  is  to  stiuty  as  thorouglily  us  pos- 
sible the  topography  and  geography  of  the  country  and  its  native 
products,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  its  inhabitants.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  my  experiments  with  monkeys  and  other  lower 
animals,  I  have  faith  enough  in  my  own  ability  to  believe  that  I 
will  find  a  means  of  communicating  intelligently  with  the  an- 
thropoid apes  which  I  am  now  abont  to  visit.  If  J  succeed  in 
establishing  the  possibility  of  this  -communication,  I  shall  ac* 
complish  for  science  what  all  the  efFortsof  mankind  have  failed  to 
do  heretofore.  If  1  fail  to  establish  it  and  instead  should  prove 
tho  negative  of  tlie  proposition  I  shall  not  have  deprived  science  of 
any  part  of  its  acquired  knowledge,  but  shall  settle  forever  the 
controversy  among  men  on  that  subject.  I  do  not  expect  to  find 
in  those  animals  a  high  type  of  speech,  but  only  onu  in  keeping 
with  their  mental  and  domestic  state  and  their  surroundings, 
capable  of  expressing  their  passions  and  emotions,  and  tho  simple 
wants  incident  to  such  a  state  of  life.  Whatever  miiy  bo  the 
nature  or  vaiiie  of  their  sounds,  I  shall  at  least  record  them  on 
tho  phonograph  and  preserve  them  for  acionco.  fia  strong  ia  my 
conviction  of  my  ability  to  learn  their  language,  that  I  undertake 
this  jounioy  at  my  own  expense,  with  my  life  in  one  hand  and 
my  equipment  in  the  other.  Impelled  by  an  honest  zeal,  and  at- 
tended by  the  prayers  of  earnest  friends,  I  shall  seek  the  depths 
of  the  unbroken  forests,  and  wrest  the  secret  from  those  man-like 
creatures  upon  the  threshold  of  their  own  abode. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  a  journey  is  beset  with 
dangers,  many  of  which  are  unforeseen.  WiUiout  any  desire 
to  be  sentimental  or  romantic,  I  do  assert  in  candor  that  I  would 
rather  make  this  journey  and  succeed  and  die  in  poverty,  than  to 
forego  it  and  fail,  worth  the  wealth  of  India.  I  am  not  a  fanatic 
upon  whom  the  thought  has  suddenly  dawned,  for  I  have  persist- 
ently sought  for  yeors  tliat  one  great  secret — the  first  form  of 
speech.     My  labors  in  tills  field  have  been  fairly  successinl. 
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witliMtanding  erery  conceiTable  disidruitage  of  working  with  the 
lower  creatures  of  the  gimiim  tvpe  hampered  br  the  sarroimd- 
iiig8  of  zoological  gardens.  If  it  was  poosiUe  to  accomplish  so 
much  with  such  odds  against  me,  am  I  not  justified  in  the  most 
exulted  hopes  for  the  result  of  mv  expedition  ?  And  when  I  re- 
turn in  triumph,  which  I  shall  do,  those  who  now  deride  and 
ridicule  so  wild  an  undertaking,  maj  yet  bow  their  oncoTeied 
heads  to  the  truth. 

While  I  have  giyen  here  some  details  of  mj  trip  as  I  cqii- 
template  it,  I  must  not  be  held  as  pledged  to  adhere  to  any  special 
mode  or  means.  If  the  plans  I  have  laid  shall  fail,  new  ones  will 
be  thought  out  and  put  to  the  test.  I  feel  adequate  to  the  task  of 
meeting  these  animals  on  their  own  grounds,  beliering  that  my 
intelligence  will  be  equal  to  their  brute  strength.  I  am  willing 
U)  forego  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  the  endearmenta  of  home^ 
and  the  blessings  of  health  and  plenty,  and  take  npon  myself  the 
hardships,  the  privations  and  the  toil  of  such  a  journey,  thai  I 
may  give  to  the  world  the  secret  with  which  to  pass  the  gates  of 
Hiieech.  I  ask  no  reward  but  success,  I  seek  no  end  but  truth,  and 
to  accomplish  this  I  stake  all  there  is  in  life. 

If  the  good  wishes  and  benedictions  which  are  daily  showered 
upon  mo  could  bo  realized,  my  journey  through  the  jungle  woaM 
be  a  triumphal  march,  over  a  pathway  of  flowers,  but,  alaa  !  they 
cannot  change  the  grim  aspect  of  those  solitudes  nor  banish  the 
ghosts  of  disease  which  lurk  in  the  marshes  of  that  torrid  coast ; 
but  it  will  lighten  the  burden  and  lessen  the  toil  of  the  march  to 
know  tliat  true  hearts  are  measuring  my  absence,  and  kind  lips 
are  pleading  for  my  safety. 

KiCUABD  L.  Gakkebt 


I 


A  MODERN  FORM  OF  INSANITY. 

BY   DR.   HEKRY   SMITH    WILLIAMS,     MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT 
OP  THE  RANDALL'S  ISLAND  HOSPITALS. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  seotion  of  the  annals  of  modern  crime  is 
doToted  to  the  misdeeds  of  a  class  of  individuals  who  in  common 
parlance  are  termed  "  cranks.'*  In  the  courts,  the  sanity  of  these 
persons  is  often  in  question.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  only 
by  hair-splitting  refinements  of  analysis  can  criminals  of  this 
class  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  that  charity  which  is  every- 
where accorded  to  the  unsonnd  mind.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  unfortunates  are  the  victims  of  a  definite 
disease  of  the  brain  and  mind.     This  disease  is  called  Paranoia. 

Before  studying  the  development  of  this  disease,  let  us  glance 
at  a  few  illustrative  cases.  That  of  the  man  Eoth,  who  attempted 
to  shoot  Dr.  Hall,  is  typical.  His  belief,  as  noted  in  the  daily 
press,  was  that  he  had  for  years  been  persistently  persecuted  by 
persons  of  eminence.  The  agents  used  were  electricity,  poison 
in  his  food,  etc.  He  believed  Dr.  Hall  and  his  congregation  to 
be  responsible  for  most  of  his  sufferings.  As  threatening  letters 
failed  to  frighten  the  conspirators,  he  called  attention  to  the 
matter  in  a  more  emphatic  way.  He  does  not  doubt  that  what 
he  did  was  perfectly  right.  Another  notorious  case  is  that  of 
Dougherty,  who  shot  Dr.  Lloyd  at  the  Flatbush  Asylum.  He 
believed  that  a  prominent  actress  loved  him,  but  that  she  was 
prevented  from  seeing  him  by  a  league  of  enemies,  who  not  only 
thwarted  him  in  his  love  affair,  but  persecuted  him  in  every  way. 
The  asylum  authorities,  who  had  detained  him  for  a  time,  were 
in  his  mind  parties  to  the  crime,  so  he  thought  himself  justified 
in  going  back  after  his  escape  and  shooting  Dr.  Lloyd. 

The  following  case,  which  barely  escaped  notoriety,  is  of 
interest.  A  minister  regularly  occupying  a  pulpit  had  for  years 
devoted  his  spare  hours  to  researches  in  philology.  At  last  he 
oaiBA  to  kflltATe  that  he  had  discovered  the  origin  of  hinguage. 
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and  that  his  secret  was  known  to  the  Hebrew  people,  who  wish 
to  keep  it  from  the  world.  He  based  his  belief  on  imagim 
cryptograms  in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  Later,  he  di«oo 
ered  similar  cross-readings  in  the  daily  papers,  and,  Btnange 
enough,  these  always  made  personal  reference  to  himaeU.  I 
was  forced  to  believe  that  the  foreman  of  every  printing^-offioe  i 
the  world  was  a  Hebrew,  placed  there  for  the  pnrpoee  of  i 
joggling  the  types  as  to  convey  messages  by  a  cipher  ayateni  to  i 
other  Hebrews.  Some  of  these  messages,  being  interpreter 
directed  that  he  should  be  killed.  He  took  measures  to  protoi 
himself,  especially  at  night,  when  he  slept  with  an  axe  at  his  bee 
side ;  and,  finally,  he  determined  to  retaliate  by  killing  certain  < 
the  offending  foremen.  Fortunately,  he  was  restrained  before  1 
could  execute  this  design.  This  man,  while  brooding  over  sue 
thoughts,  preached  weekly  from  his  own  pulpit.  Similar  caei 
might  bo  cited  indefinitely.  The  details  vary,  but  the  eseenti 
symptoms  are  the  same, — the  presence  of  systematized  delosioi 
of  persecution. 

Thus  much  foreshadowed,  let  us  consider  the  disease  from  il 
incipiency.  Paranoia,  more  than  any  other  form  of  insanity, 
the  result  of  inherited  mental  instability.  Insanity,  like  moi 
other  diseases,  is  not  directly  transmissible  as  such.  What  i 
transmitted  is  an  unstable  nervous  system,  and  this  may  be  tfa 
heritage  of  a  person  in  wliose  family  there  has  never  been  a  cai 
of  insanity, — if  such  a  family  exists.  Perhaps  a  progenitor  hi 
been  a  drunkard  or  the  victim  of  some  wasting  disease.  His  d< 
scendant  may  be  merely  nervous  ;  he  may  have  chorea  or  epilepq 
he  may  become  insane.  At  the  best,  he  may  usually,  if  proper! 
educated,  learn  to  understand  himself  and  to  live  a  sane  and  qm 
ful  life.  We  have  here  to  do,  however,  only  with  the  cases  i 
which  a  wrong  environing  influence  aids  in  the  development  of 
particular  form  of  insanity.  It  is  possible  to  outline  pretl 
definitely  the  mental  attributes.  One  may  even  point  out  in  tb 
child  what  might  be  termed  the  paranoiac  temperament.  11 
characteristics  are  morbid  sensitiveness  and  great  egotism. 

Unfortunately  the  parents  of  such  a  child  usually  take  prid 
in  the  egoism  that  leads  to  eccentric  acts  ;  while  the  extrem 
precocity  of  many  of  these  subjects  causes  their  egotism  to  b 
fostered  by  ill-adjudged  praise.  Usually  the  child  of  parraoia 
temperament  is  the  genius  of  his  family  and  the  show  pnpQ  a 
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school.  Pampered  and  praised,  eyen  though  the  entire  house- 
hold becomes  subordinated  to  his  sovereign  will,  he  is  not  satis- 
fied, believing  that  he  does  not  receive  his  dues.  With  that  idea, 
the  germs  of  paranoia  are  planted  in  his  mind.  Whether  or  not 
these  germs  will  develop  into  the  pathological  condition  that  we 
are  discussing,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  influences  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  during  adolescence  and  early  manhood. 
Perhaps  the  most  unfavorable  environment  is  one  in  which  the  mind 
is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  And,  of  course,  the  bril- 
liant child  is  the  one  whose  mental  training  will  be  forced.  The 
other  children  of  the  family  may  stay  at  home,  but  this  one  must 
be  sent  to  college  and  fitted  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Usually  he  seems  to  justify  this  discrimination.  Often  he  is  an 
"honor ''man  at  college,  and  he  starts  out  into  the  world  with 
every  seeming  prospect  of  an  eminently  prosperous  career. 

But  all  this  time  he  has  become  more  and  more  eccentric. 
He  has  associated  little  with  his  fellows.  Often  he  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  extraordinary  energy  and  capacity  for  appli- 
cation. A  peculiarity  often  noted  is  a  tendency  to  make  elabo- 
rate written  records  of  trivial  subjects.  I  knew  one  person  who 
had  literally  kept  a  record  as  to  every  minute  of  his  time  since 
boyhood.  Day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  such  records  as  this 
would  occur  :  ''Arose  at  six  ;  five  minutes  for  exercise  ;  ten  min- 
utes bathing  ;  twelve  dressing.  Bead  Shakespeare  thirty-three 
minutes.  Breakfast  one  minute  late  ;  at  table  tiU  7:20.  Walked 
to  the  office  in  twenty-seven  minutes '' — and  so  on  throughout 
the  day.  Stupendous  indeed  must  be  the  egotism  that  could 
imagine  any  possible  future  value  in  such  wearisome  details  of  a 
commonplace  existence. 

Occasionally  the  young  person  of  paranoiac  temperament 
breaks  down  under  the  unbalancing  influences  of  overstudy  while 
still  at  school.  But  usually  the  critical  stress  comes  after  he  has 
gone  out  into  the  world.  He  is  usually  not  yet  insane.  He  may 
never  become  so.  If  his  business  or  professional  ventures  suc- 
ceed, he  may  become  distinguished,  and  contact  with  the  world 
may  gradually  correct  the  morbid  tendencies.  But  if  adverse 
circumstances  arise  and  refuse  to  be  put  down,  especially  if  the 
individual's  vanity  is  wounded  by  failure  to  rise  to  the  heights 
pictured  by  ambition,  morbid  brooding  may  develop  out  of  vanity, 
selfishness,  and  suspicion,  the  delusion  of  persecution. 
VOL.  CLIV. — NO.  427.  46 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mature  condition  ii 
merely  egotism  and  egoism  run  riot.  That  it  has  come  to  be 
something  more  than  this  is  proved  by  the  appearance^  sooner  oi 
later^  of  hallucinations  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  These  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  at  first  with  delusions.  The  incipient  par- 
anoiac may  hear  voices  about  him  and  for  a  time  be  able  to  con- 
vince himself  of  their  unreality.  But,  sooner  or  later,  theee 
sounds  become  so  tangible  that  they  have  the  full  force  and  im- 
port of  actual  voices.  At  first  he  hears  them  only  when  people  are 
actually  speaking,  his  mind  merely  misinterpreting  what  it  hears. 
This  perversion  is  technically  termed  an  illusion.  But  at  last  he 
hears  words  and  sentences  when  no  real  sound  comes  to  his  ears : 
these  are  true  hallucinations.  Perversions  of  other  senses  usually 
precede  or  follow  this  one.  Illusions  of  touch  and  smell  are  com- 
mon. The  former  lead  to  a  belief  in  invisible  spirits  that  touch 
tlie  body  ;  and  the  latter  convince  the  patient  that  attempts  are 
being  made  to  poison  him  with  noxious  gases.  When  to  this 
cluster  of  perverted  sensations  hallucinations  of  sight  are  added, 
the  galaxy  is  complete,  and  the  victim  moves  and  has  his  being 
in  an  ideal  world  peopled  with  odors,  tastes,  sounds  and  sights 
that  are  shut  out  from  the  common  herd.  A  patient  who  had 
reached  this  stage  outlines  his  own  feelings  as  follows :  ^*  I  hare 
gradually  come  to  a  positive  assurance  that  the  thoughts  of  my 
mind  are  shared  by  others,  and  that  they  act  from  that  knowledge 
with  a  view  of  influencing  me  and  directing  my  actions ;  that 
the  appearances  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  also  correspond 
to  my  thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  to  check  and  direct  them  ; 
that  ordinary  speech  and  language  are  so  perverted  as  to  have  a 
double  meaning,  the  secondary  sense  relating  to  my  actions  or 
thoughts.  All  is  so  constituted  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  new 
and  strange  world,  in  which,  however,  most  objects  remain 
familiar. '' 

The  last  clause  is  of  especial  significance.  The  patient  lives 
a  dual  existence.  For  a  time  he  is  able  to  treat  the  actual  world 
in  the  old  familiar  way — that  is,  sanely ;  meanwhile  keeping  the 
new  and  strange  world  hidden.  But  gradually  he  comes  to  con- 
found the  two  existences.  If,  for  example,  on  going  oat  to  mail 
a  letter,  he  finds  a  group  of  men  on  the  first  corner  discussing  this 
very  letter  and  repeating  its  contents,  the  incident  has  praotical 
bearings  that  cannot  be  overlooked.    If,  now,  such  experiences 
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multiply  until  he  is  followed  wherever  he  goes  by  voices  that  dis- 
cuss his  most  intimate  secrets^  it  is  not  strange  that  he  is  domi- 
nated by  the.  delusions.  He  comes  to  believe  that  hosts  of  people 
are  leagued  against  him^  and  all  sane  interests  give  way  to  a 
desire  to  thwart  those  imagined  foes. 

At  this  stage  of  his  morbid  career  the  patient  becomes  very 
dangerous,  though  ho  may  still  seem  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of 
men.  Murders  are  often  committed  by  patients  in  this  condition. 
But  many  more  intended  murders  that  are  carefully  planned  are 
never  executed  because  of  the  irresolution  of  the  would-be  mur- 
derer. A  typical  illustration  from  actual  experience  will  best 
emphasize  this  point.  A  very  intelligent  young  man,  who  had 
given  up  his  position  as  principal  of  a  school  because  of  the  machi- 
nations of  imagined  enemies,  secured  a  position  in  the  New  York 
Post-OfBce.  Before  starting  out  on  the  first  morning,  he  said, 
casually,  to  his  wife, ''  I  mean  to  interfere  with  no  one,  and  to  try 
to  do  my  whole  duty/'  No  sooner  had  he  begun  work  than  first 
one  and  then  another  of  his  fellow  employees  began  nodding 
toward  him,  saying  sneeringly,  ''  Oh,  he's  doing  his  whole  duty  ; 
of  course  we  are  not  doing  ours,''  and  so  on.  Presently  they  began 
to  repeat  other  sayings  of  his,  and  to  tell  of  all  manner  of  things 
connected  with  his  private  life.  One  man  in  particular  made 
such  outrageous  insinuations  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  retaliate. 
He  never  spoke  in  response,  but  procured  a  revolver,  and  resolved 
to  shoot  the  moot  insolent  of  his  tormentors.  But,  fortunately, 
this  dangerous  resolve  was  combated  by  another  delusion.  As 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room  he  became  certain  that  all  the  em- 
ployees knew  of  the  weapon,  and  that  several  were  watching  him, 
prepared  to  spring  upon  him  when  he  attempted  to  use  it.  Find- 
ing his  plans  for  personal  revenge  thus  thwarted,  he  made  com- 
plaint to  an  official.  A  detective  was  sent  to  investigate.  Puzzled 
at  first,  he  at  last  solved  the  problem  and  averted  a  tragedy. 

All  this  time  the  insane  man  had  gone  on  with  his  work,  to 
all  appearances  as  sane  a  man  as  could  be  found  in  the  department. 
Similar  cases  come  to  the  notice  of  every  alienist.  The  secretive- 
ness  of  these  patients  makes  it  impossible  to  predict  as  to  when 
they  will  act.  Suspecting  everyone  they  usually  make  a  confi- 
dant of  no  one ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  case  just  cited,  they  will 
quietly  brook  all  manner  of  imagined  insults  while  plotting  a 
terrible  revenge.     Their  victims  are  usually  altogether  uncon- 
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scious  of  their  purpose.  The  man  who  so  narrowlj  escsp 
being  shot  in  the  instance  just  cited  does  not  to  this  day  suspc 
that  he  worked  beside  an  insane  man^  much  less  that  he  h 
offended  him^  and  that  his  life  was  hourly  in  jeopardy. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  paranoiac  mind  i 
anomalous  as  it  may  seem^  a  perfectly  logical  one.  A  patiei 
with  the  delusions  just  outlined  naturally  broods  long  and  ear 
estly  over  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Wherever  he  go 
his  enemies  pursue  him,  anihe  may  for  a  time  be  greatly  depresw 
by  the  troubles  that  are  no  less  real  to  him  because  th< 
originate,  and  exist,  only  in  his  imagination.  At  times  he  mi 
question  whether  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  himself.  Bat  tfa 
doubting  stage  is  not  of  long  duration.  Gradually  it  dawns  ape 
the  patient  that  Goliath  would  not  gird  his  loins  against  a  dwai 
and  that  he  who  can  be  of  such  interest  to  so  many  classes  of  m< 
must  really  be  a  person  of  importance.  The  native  egotism  wii 
which  paranoiacs  are  so  largely  endowed  fosters  and  develo] 
this  idea.  At  first  it  is  a  vague  and  faltering  belief,  but  in  tin 
it  comes  to  be  a  firm  and  unwavering  conviction.  According 
the  native  bent  of  the  individual  the  grandiose  ideas  will  take 
political,  a  social,  or  a  religious  direction.  Among  the  mc 
typical  cases  are  those  in  which  the  patient  comes  ultimately 
think  himself  fhe  inspired  messenger  of  God, — the  new  tfessia 
With  such  a  fixed  belief  as  this,  and  with  the  hallucinations 
sight  and  hearing  so  developed  that  the  patient  sees  visions  ai 
receives  divine  communiciitions  constantly,  the  disease  Parano 
may  bo  said  to  have  reached  its  culmination.  The  patient  sti 
believes  himself  to  be  persecuted,  but  he  now  has  courage  to  be 
up  against  his  enemies,  with  the  assurance  of  ultimate  victory. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  giving  this  sketch  of  the  deve 
opmeiit  of  paranoia  I  am  attempting  nothing  beyond  the  mo 
general  outline.  I  have  called  attention  to  what  I  consider  tl 
fundamental  properties  of  the  disease.  I  should  consider  no  cai 
entitled  to  rank  as  paranoia  in  which  there  did  not  appear  \ 
one  time  or  another,  (1)  Delusions  of  persecution ;  (2)  Halli 
cinations;  (3)  Delusions  of  grandeur.  But  the  relative  in 
portance  of  these  typical  conditions  may  vary  greatly  in  differei 
cases.  Individual  temperament  and  experience  may  so  clum| 
the  aspect  of  a  case  that  these  broad  outlines  are  obscared.  In 
certain  case,  for  example,  the  grandiose  ideas  may  seem  to  be  tl 
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first  development  of  the  disease.  The  patient  goes  to  bed  seemingly 
sane,  and  awakens  with  the  idea  that  ho  is  a  president,  king,  or 
Deity.  Hia  Mnsions  were  masked,  perhaps  not  more  than 
Tagnely  outlimiii  even  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  exeitement  of  a 
political  campaign  or  religious  revival,  or  some  domestic  or  busi- 
ness catastrophe,  has  produced,  at  a  bound,  mental  changes  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  effected  only  after  years  of  insane 
brooding.  Usnally  in  such  cases  there  occurs  a  temporary  re- 
cession of  the  disease  when  excitement  has  subsided. 

In  another  case,  the  hallucinations  may  for  a  long  time  be 
masked  and  difficult  of  detection.  In  yet  another,  the  grandiose 
ideas  are  of  slow  development  or  are  concealed  with  great  sub- 
tlety. The  germ  of  the  grandiose  idea  is  present  from  the  first, 
in  the  form  of  egotism  and  its  outgrowth,  great  ambition  ;  but 
modesty  or  secretiveness — two  traits  often  confounded — may 
keep  the  patient  from  divulging  his  hopes  either  before  or  after 
their  culmination  in  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  grandiose  idea 
is,  after  all,  only  a  day-dream  come  to  seem  an  actuality ;  and  the 
most  visionary  of  day-dreamers  are  not  usually  the  most  free  to 
express  their  aspirations  in  words.  Moreover,  grandiose  ideas, 
like  all  other  things,  are  relative.  Here  is  one  patient  whose 
highest  fiight  of  grandiosity  makes  him  only  a  police  captain; 
while  beside  him  is  another,  not  one  whit  more  insane,  who  is  the 
Pope  and  the  secular  king  of  the  world  as  well.  The  one  when 
sane  was  of  little  education  and  low  position  ;  the  other,  a  man 
of  culture  and  position. 

Again,  all  cases  of  paranoia  are  subject  to  periodic  vacillations. 
There  are  periods  of  stress  and  strain,  times  of  excitation  when 
the  manifestations  of  disease  are  vivid  and  pronounced.  Then 
there  may  be  long  periods  of  remission  when  the  insane  ideas 
seem  dormant.  But  back  of  all  variation  there  is,  as  it  were,  an 
nndercurrent  of  remorseless  fate  driving  the  victim  on  and  on 
through  channels  of  delusion  and  hallucination  towards  the  para- 
noiac ultimatum,  the  delusion  of  grandeur.  And  when  once  this 
paranoiac  seal  is  set  upon  a  victim  its  stamp  is  inefFaceable.  The 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  already  outlined,  sufficiently  explain 
why  this  is  so.  On  the  physical  side,  it  appears  that  there  is 
going  on  a  steady  degeneration  of  a  brain  that  was  at  best  ill- 
developed.  This  degeneration,  however,  does  not  become  suffi- 
cient to  endanger  the  patients  life ;  nor  even  to  produce  the  veiy 
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marked  general  dementia  which  is  the  goal  of  every  other  chronic 
form  of  insanity.  Year  after  year^  and  decade  after  decade,  the 
paranoiac  may  go  on  his  erratic  way^  nursing  an  eyer-maltiplTing 
host  of  delosions,  building  castles  of  sand,  and  wildly  parsaing 
ignesfatui.  If  he  has  artistic  or  literary  tastes  he  may  produce, 
spasmodically,  brilliant  works,  but  his  efforts  are  seldom  long  sob- 
tained  in  one  direction. 

Usually  from  time  to  time  it  suits  his  fancy  to  derote  his  ener- 
gies to  the  cause  of  some  reform  league  for  revolutionizing  society  or 
the  government.  If  his  native  temperament  be  amiable  he  will  be 
simply  a  fanatic,  perhaps  a  socialist ;  if  vicious,  he  will  probably 
become  an  anarchist.  He  is  usually  nothing  if  not  progressive, 
and  a  new  fad,  especially  if  it  be  an  occult  one,  is  meat  and  drink 
to  him.  Revivalism,  spiritualism,  faith  cure.  Christian  science, 
theosophy  are  his  pastimes.  In  short,  everything  that  is  vagne, 
visionary,  occult,  finds  a  following — often  the  originator — among 
the  paranoiac  ranks.  They  will  propagandize  these  ideas  from 
the  house  tops,  but  their  own  personal  delusions  are  usually  kept 
sacredly  locked  in  their  own  bosoms.  But  their  eccentricities  of 
manner  and  speech  usually  cause  their  sanity  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion from  time  to  time.  If  because  of  outrageous  condnct  they 
arc  placed  in  an  asylum,  often  some  acquaintance,  regarding  them 
as  sane,  stands  ready  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And  when 
brought  before  the  sheriff's  jury,  they  are  usually  discharged  as 
perfectly  sane.  There  are  numbers  of  them  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity to-day,  planning  and  from  time  to  time  executing  such 
crimes  as  have  already  been  cited,  who  have  been  released  from 
one  asylum  or  another  by  juries  who  believed  that  they  did  their 
duty.  No  doubt  the  average  juror  judges  honestly  in  these 
according  to  his  light,  but  his  light  is  very  dim. 

It  is,  in  fact,  no  easy  matter  to  fathom  some  of  these 
The  patient  may  understand  fully  what  are  regarded  as  his  dela- 
sions,  and  may  be  able  to  discuss  the  psychological  aspects  of  his 
case  with  acumen  and  brilliancy.  If  he  is  disposed  to  be  candid, 
his  peculiar  interpretations  will  give  the  clue  to  his  disease.  Bat, 
quite  as  often,  he  intentionally  hides  all  delusional  ideas,  mnd 
scornfully  repudiates  them  if  they  are  suggested.  In  some  nsioa^ 
dissembling  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  renders  deteetion 
almost  impossible.  I  have  known  a  patient,  influenced  by  delu- 
sionsj  to  drive  his  wife  from  the  house  with  furious  threats  agiiiiik 
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her  life ;  and  a  minnte  later  to  meet  the  neighbors,  who  were  snm- 
moned,  with  a  smiling  face,  a  manner  of  surprised  benignity,  and 
with  a  scriptural  quotation  on  his  lips.  To  decide  on  such  a  case 
as  that  requires  something  more  than  casual  observation  and  a 
surface  knowledge  of  psychology. 

Many  people  suppose  that  an  insane  man  can  be  known  as 
such  at  a  glance.  Such  should  be  informed  that  many  paranoi- 
acs  have  pleasant,  benignant  faces,  altogether  unsuggestive  of 
their  disease.  The  ''maniac  eye '*  is  largely  a  device  of  fiction. 
But  imagination  is  a  wondrous  perverter  of  our  senses,  and  of 
course  everyone  can  see  a  wild  glare  in  the  eye  of  a  "  madman '' 
who  has  committed  a  murder,  though  the  glare  would  have  been 
undiscovered  had  the  same  man  come  before  a  jury  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  instead.  Logking  upon  the  head  of  the  bomb- 
thrower,  Norcross,  a  reporter  wrote  :  "  The  face  is  one  of  those 
which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  Meeting  the  owner  of 
the  face  for  the  first  time,  the  casual  observer  would  instinctively 
associate  him  with  revolution,  anarchy,  socialism,  dynamite,  and 
feverish  unrest.^'  But  a  man  who  had  known  him  in  life, 
viewing  this  same  ''  anarchistic  '^  face  said :  "  Norcross  was 
about  the  last  person  I  would  suspect  of  throwing  a  bomb 
to  take  any  one's  life,  or  of  contemplating  suicide.  He 
was  mild-mannered  and  prepossessing  in  appearance.  In  other 
words,  he  was  a  fine,  respectable,  gentlemanly-looking  fellow.'' 
Oomment  in  this  relation  is  unnecessary. 

Throughout  this  discussion  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
used  the  masculine  gender.  It  perhaps  hardly  needs  to  be 
said  that  women  are  equally  subject  to  the  disease.  Its  broad 
outlines  are  the  same  in  both  sexes,  but  among  females  certain 
minor  modifications  are  noted.  Female  paranoiacs  less  frequently 
commit  murders  or  other  atrocities,  but  they  do  what  perhaps  is 
worse,  they  blast  the  reputation  of  many  innocent  men, — minis- 
ters perhaps  more  often  than  any  other  class.  About  the  com- 
monest of  delusions,  especially  with  spinster  paranoiacs,  is  that 
of  being  drugged  and  assaulted  at  night.  Auditory  and  olfactory 
hallncinatious  furnish  the  foundation  for  these  beliefs.  An  es- 
timable woman  of  this  class  has  recently  published  a  book  in 
which  she  gravely  narrates  delusions  of  this  kind  in  detail.  For* 
innately  the  context  affords  a  key  to  her  aoonsations.  Similar 
works  have  been  published  from  time  to  tio*  ^ 
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stance  like  its  fellows;  all  breathing  earnestness,  honesty,  and 
delusion  on  every  page.  They  illustrate  the  fulness  of  faith  with 
which  the  paranoiac  contemplates  the  air  castles  of  his  perverted 
mind. 

The  reav^er  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  doubtless  feel  that 
Paranoia  has  been  made  to  seem  a  very  dreadful  and  very  hope- 
less condition.  In  truth,  it  is  all  that  it  seems.  The  paranoiac 
is  the  curse  of  his  friends,  the  despair  of  his  neighbors,  a  menace 
to  society.  And  yet  he  has  his  place  in  the  social  organism. 
He  is  in  the  evolution  of  society  what  the  "sport"  is  in  the 
Darwinian  scheme.  Differing  in  mental  conformation  from  his 
fellows,  he  must  needs  move  in  different  channels  from  the 
generality  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  the  origina- 
tor of  new  ideas,  new  methods,  new  actions.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  his  line  of  departure  is  not  a  useful  one  to 
humanity,  so,  according  to  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
he  and  his  methods  are  weeded  out.  Occasionally  his  line  of 
departure  is  in  a  beneficial  direction.  Ilis  methods  then  survive, 
his  reforms  are  promulgated;  he  becomes  a  great  prophet,  a  great 
genius ;  he  is  immortalized.  Here,  and  here  only,  lies  the  point 
of  contact  between  genius  and  insanity.  Not  all  geniuses  are 
insane,  and  few  indeed  are  the  insane  who  have  a  spark  of 
genius.  The  rare  exceptions  are  tlie  paranoiacs  whose  perverted 
energies  have  chanced  to  carry  them  to  useful  fields  not  hitherto 
explored. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  because  I  wish  to 
point  a  moral  which  I  would  that  every  parent  and  every  director 
of  the  forming  mind  could  take  to  heart.  It  is  this  :  Whenever 
there  comes  under  your  care  one  of  those  eccentric,  brilliant,  pre- 
cocious children  whom  you  are  prone  to  regard  as  a  budding 
genius,  learn  to  believe  that  you  have  probably  to  do  with  incip- 
ient paranoia  instead,  and  govern  yourself  accordingly.  By  re- 
straining the  energies  and  checking  the  eccentricities  of  such  a 
child  you  may  do  something  towards  moulding  an  aberrant  mind 
back  towards  normality ;  by  stimulating  the  energies  and  fostering 
the  germs  of  "  genius ''  you  may  help  to  prepare  a  victim  for  an 
asylum  or  a  prison.  There  is  some  hope  that  you  may  develop  a 
sane  man  out  of  a  child  of  paranoiac  temperament;  there  it 
little  fear  that  you  will  clip  the  wings  of  genius. 

Henuy  Smith  Williaxb. 


THE  SERVANT-GIRL'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  MK8.    AMELIA  E.  BARE,  AUTHOE  OF   **  JA^  VEDDEE^S  WIFE," 

"FEIEND  OUVIA,"  ETC. 


A  OEEAT  deal  has  been  said  lately  on  the  servant-^rl  ques- 
tion, always  from  the  mistresses'  point  of  view ;  and  as  no  ex- 
parte  evidence  is  conclusiye,  I  offer  for  the  servant-girl  side  some 
points  that  may  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject 

It  is  said,  on  all  hands,  that  servants  every  year  grow  more 
idle,  showy,  impudent,  and  independent.  The  last  charge  is 
emphaticaUy  true,  and  it  accounts  for  and  includes  the  others. 
But  then  this  independence  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  world's 
progress,  in  which  all  classes  share.  Steam  has  made  it  easy  for 
families  to  travel,  who,  without  cheap  locomotion,  would  never 
go  one  hundred  miles  from  home.  It  has  also  made  it  easy  for 
servants  to  go  from  city  to  city.  When  wages  are  low  and  ser- 
vice is  plenty  in  one  place,  a  few  dollars  will  carry  them  to  where 
they  are  in  request. 

Fifty  years  ago  very  few  servants  read,  or  cared  to  read.  They 
are  now  the  best  patrons  of  a  certain  class  of  newspapers ;  they  see 
the  "  Want  columns  "  as  well  as  other  people;  and  they  are  quite 
capable  of  appreciating  the  lessons  they  teach  and  the  advantages 
they  offer.  The  national  increase  of  wealth  has  also  affected  the 
position  of  servants.  People  keep  more  servants  than  they  used  to 
keep ;  and  servants  have  less  work  to  do.  People  live  better  than 
they  used  to  live,  and  servants,  as  well  as  others,  feel  the  mental 
uplifting  that  comes  from  rich  and  plentiful  food. 

But  one  of  the  main  causes  of  trouble  is,  that  a  mistress  even 
yet  hires  her  servant  with  some  ancient  ideas  about  her  inferiority. 
She  forgets  that  servants  read  novels^  and  do  fancy  work»  aa^ 
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write  lots  of  letters  ;  and  that  serrice  can  no  longer  be 
the  humble  labor  of  a  lower  for  a  superior  being.  MistreaseB  most 
now  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  idea  of  the  old  family  Berrant 
they  have  learned  to  meet  in  novels  ;  they  must  cease  to  looknpon 
service  as  in  any  way  a  family  tie ;  they  must  realize  and  practi- 
cally acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  relation  between  mistress  and 
servant  is  now  on  a  purely  commercial  basis — the  modem  servant 
being  a  person  who  takes  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties.  Indeed  the  condition  has  undergone 
just  the  same  change  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relation 
between  the  manufacturer  and  his  artisans  or  between  the  con- 
tractor and  his  carpenters  and  masons. 

It  is  true  enough  that  servants  take  the  money  and  do  not  per- 
form the  duties,  or  else  perform  them  very  badly.  The  manu- 
facturer, the  contractor,  the  merchant,  all  make  the  same  com- 
plaint ;  for  independence  and  social  freedom  always  step  before 
fitness  for  these  conditions,  because  the  condition  is  necessary  for 
the  results,  and  the  results  are  not  the  product  of  one  generation. 
Surely  Americans  may  bear  their  domestic  grievances  withoat 
much  outcry,  since  they  are  altogether  the  consequences  of  educa- 
tion and  progress,  and  are  the  circumstances  which  make  possible 
much  higher  and  better  circumstances. 

For  just  as  soon  as  domestic  service  is  authoritatively  and  pub- 
licly made  a  commercial  bargain,  and  all  other  ideas  eliminated 
from  it,  service  will  attract  a  much  higher  grade  of  women.  The 
independent,  fairly  well-read  American  girl  will  not  sell  her  labor 
to  women  who  insist  on  her  giving  any  part  of  her  personality 
but  the  work  of  her  hands.  She  feels  interference  in  her  private 
affairs  to  be  an  impertinence  on  any  employer's  part.  She  does 
not  wish  any  mistress  to  take  an  interest  in  her,  to  advise,  to 
teach,  or  reprove  her.  She  objects  to  her  employer  being  even 
what  is  called  ''  friendly.''  All  she  asks  is  to  know  her  duties  and 
her  hours,  and  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  her  work  and 
its  payment.  And  when  service  is  put  upon  this  basis  openly,  it 
will  draw  to  it  many  who  now  prefer  the  harder  work,  poorer 
pay,  but  larger  independence,  of  factories. 

Servants  are  a  part  of  our  social  system,  but  our  social  system 
is  being  constantly  changed  and  uplifted,  and  servants  rise  with 
it.  I  remember  a  time  in  England  when  servants  who  did  not 
fulfil  their  year's  contract  were  subject  to  legal  punishment  { 
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when  a  certain  quality  of  dress  was  worn  by  them>  and  those  who 
oyer-dressed  did  so  at  the  expense  of  their  good  name  ;  when  they 
seldom  moved  to  any  situation  beyond  walking  distance  from 
their  birthplace  ;  when,  in  fact,  they  were  more  slaves  than  ser- 
vants. Would  any  good  woman  wish  to  restore  service  to  this 
condition? 

On  the  servant's  part  the  root  of  all  difficulty  is  her  want  of 
respect  for  her  work  ;  and  this,  solely  because  her  work  has  not 
yet  been  openly  and  universally  put  upon  a  commercial  basis. 
When  domestic  service  is  put  on  the  same  plane  as  mechanical 
service,  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  business  bargain,  then 
the  servant  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  be  insolent  and  to  do  her 
work  badly,  simply  to  let  her  employer  know  how  much  she  is 
above  it.  Much  has  been  done  to  degrade  service  by  actors, 
newspapers,  and  writers  of  all  kinds  giving  to  the  domestic  serv- 
ant names  of  contempt  as  '^  flunkies,"  '^  menials,''  etc.,  etc.  If 
such  terms  were  habitually  used  regarding  mechanics,  we  might 
learn  to  regard  masons  and  carpenters  with  disdain.  Yet  domes- 
tic service  is  as  honorable  as  mechanical  service,  and  the  woman 
who  can  cook  a  good  dinner  is  quite  as  important  to  society  as  the 
man  who  makes  the  table  on  which  it  is  served. 

Yet,  whether  mistresses  will  recognize  the  change  or  not,  ser- 
vice has  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  itself  from  feudal  bonds. 
Servants  have  now  a  social  world  of  their  own,  of  yirhich  their  mis- 
tresses know  nothing  at  all.  In  it  they  meet  their  equals,  make 
their  friends,  and  talk  as  they  desire.  Without  unions,  without 
speeches,  and  without  striking — because  they  can  get  what  they 
want  without  striking — they  have  raised  their  wages,  shortened 
their  hours,  and  obtained  many  privileges.  And  the  natural  re- 
sult is  an  independence, — which  for  lack  of  proper  expression  as- 
serts itself  by  the  impertinence  and  self-conceit  of  ignorance, — 
that  has  won  more  in  tangible  rights  than  in  intangible  respect. 

Mistresses  who  have  memories  or  traditions  are  shocked  be- 
cause servants  do  not  acknowledge  their  superiority,  or  in  any 
way  reverence  their  "  betters.''  But  reverence  for  any  earthly 
thing  is  the  most  un-American  of  attitudes.  Reverence  is  out  of 
date  and  offensively  opposed  to  free  inquiry.  Parents  do  not 
exact  it,  and  preachers  do  not  expect  it — the  very  title  of  **  Bev." 
is  now  a  verbal  antiquity.  Do  we  not  even  put  our  rulers  through 
a  course  of  hand-shaking  in  order  to  divest  them  of  wiyi 
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the  office  might  bring  ?    Why  then  expect  a  virtue  from  servants 
which  we  do  not  practise  in  oar  own  stations  ? 

It  is  said,  truly  enough,  that  servants  think  of  nothing  but 
dress.  Alas,  mistresses  are  in  the  same  transgression  I  This  is 
the  fault  of  machinery.  When  servants  wore  mob-caps  and 
ginghams,  mistresses  wore  muslins  and  merinos,  and  were  passing 
fine  with  one  good  silk  dress.  Machinery  has  made  it  possible 
for  mistresses  to  get  lots  of  dresses,  and  if  servants  are  now  fine 
and  tawdry,  it  is  because  there  is  a  general  leaning  that  way. 
Servants  were  neat  when  every  one  else  was  neat. 

To  blame  servants  for  faults  we  all  share  is  really  not 
reasonable.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  women  of  all  classes 
dress  to  make  themselves  attractive,  and  attractive  mainly  to  the 
opposite  sex.  What  the  young  ladies  in  the  parlor  do  to  make 
themselves  beautiful  to  their  lovers,  the  servants  in  the  kitchen 
imitate.  Both  classes  of  young  women  are  anxious  to  marry. 
There  is  no  harm  in  this  desire  in  either  case.  With  the  hopes 
of  the  young  ladies  we  do  not  meddle ;  why  then  interfere  aboat 
nurse  and  the  policeman  :  service  is  not  an  elysium  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  No  girl  gets  fond  of  it,  and  a  de- 
sire to  be  mistress  of  her  own  house — ^however  small  it  may  be 
— is  not  a  very  shameful  kicking  against  Providence. 

The  carrying  out  of  three  points  would  probably  revolutionize 
the  whole  condition  of  service  : 

First,  The  relation  should  be  put  upon  an  absolutely  commer- 
cial basis  ;  and  made  as  honorable  as  mechanical,  or  factory,  or 
store  service. 

Second,  Duties  and  hours  should  be  clearly  defined.  There 
should  be  no  interference  in  personal  matters.  There  shonld  be 
no  more  personal  interest  expected,  or  shown,  than  is  the  rule 
between  any  other  employer  and  employee. 

Third,  If  it  were  possible  to  induce  yearly  engagements,  they 
should  be  the  rule  ;  for  when  people  know  they  have  to  put  up 
with  each  other  for  twelve  months,  they  are  more  inclined  to  be 
patient  and  forbearing ;  they  learn  to  make  the  best  of  each 
other's  ways  ;  and  bearing  becomes  liking,  and  habit  strengthens 
liking,  and  so  they  go  on,  and  on,  and  are  pretty  well  satisfied. 

Amelia  E.  Barb. 


THE  PENALTIES  OF  A  WELL-KNOWN  NAME. 

BY  OUIDA. 


When  in  childhood,  if  we  be  made  of  the  stuff  which  dreams 
ambitions  dreams,  we  see  the  allegorical  figure  of  Fame  blowing 
her  long  trumpet  down  the  billowy  clouds,  we  think  how  delight- 
ful and  glorious  it  must  be  to  have  a  name  which  echoes  from 
that  golden  clarion.  Nothing  seems  to  us  worth  the  having,  ex- 
cept a  share  in  that  echoing  windy  blast.  To  be  famous  :  it  is 
the  vision  of  all  poetic  youth,  of  all  ambitious  energies,  of  all 
struggling  and  unrecognized  talent.  To  be  picked  out  by 
the  capricious  goddess  and  lifted  up  from  the  crowd  to  sit  beside 
her  on  her  throne  of  cloud,  seems  to  the  fancy  of  youth  the 
loftiest  and  loveliest  of  destinies. 

In  truth,  celebrity  has  its  pleasant  side.  To  possess  a  name 
which  is  an  open  sesame  wherever  it  is  pronounced  is  not  only 
agreeable,  but  is  often  useful.  It  opens  doors  easily,  whether 
they  be  of  palaces  or  of  railway  stations ;  it  saves  you  from  arrest 
if  you  be  sketching  fortifications ;  it  obtains  kudos  for  you  from 
every  one,  from  ministers  to  inn-keepers ;  in  a  word,  it  marks 
you  as  something  out  of  the  common,  not  lightly  to  be  meddled 
with,  or  neglected  with  impunity.  It  has  its  practical  uses  and 
its  daily  advantages,  if  it  have  also  this  prosaic  drawback,  that, 
like  other  conspicuous  personages,  you  pay  fifty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  ordinary  people  for  everything  which  you  consume.  *'  No- 
body would  sell  a  wretched  ambassador  a  cauliflower  for  two 
pence ! ''  said  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  ambassador  himself, 
standing  before  the  stalls  of  a  foreign  market  place  where  this 
useful  vegetable  was  being  sold  at  four  sous  apiece.  But  he 
forgot  that  before  the  cauliflower  could  appear  on  his  own  table 
it  would  have  to  dress  itself  up  with  many  condiments  and  be- 
come a  choice  dish  with  a  long  name,  and  he  forgot  also  the  old 
true  saying,  ilfaut  souffrir  pour  Hre  beau. 

Fame,  like  position,  has  its  ugly  side  ;  whatever  phase  of  it  be 
taken,  whatever  celebrity,  notoriety^  •  it 
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Find  the  mo?:  re:::>e«i  and  olisoare  of  places,  amidst  hill, 
where  no  f o-jt  bat  the  herdsman's  irea-ds,  and  pastures  which  fee 
Ti'j  Step  but  those  of  the  ca:::e,  a  mountain  or  forest  nook  whici 
you  fondlj  believe  none  bur  joarself  and  one  other  know  of  aa 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  g]ybe  ;  vet  brief  will  be  your  and  youi 
companion's  enjoyment  of  it  if  your  life  or  one  of  your  liv« 
be-  famous  ;  the  press  will  tmok  you  like  a  sleuth-hoand,  and  all 
your  precautions  will  be  male  as  naughty  and,  indifferent  to  the 
harm  they  do  or  the  misery  they  create,  the  Paul  Prya  of  broad- 
sheets will  let  in  the  glare  of  day  upon  your  dusky,  mossy  delL 
The  artist  has,  no  doubt,  in  this  much  for  which  to  blame  him- 
self :  why  does  the  dramatist  deign  to  bow  from  his  box  ?  why 
d^xjs  the  composer  salute  his  audience?  why  does  the  painter 
have  fihows  at  his  studio  ?  why  does  the  great  writer  tell  his  con- 
fidences to  the  newspaper  hack  ? 

Because  they  are  afraid   of  creating  the  enmity  and  the  un- 
popularity which  wwild  be  engendered  by  their  refusal.     Behind 
this  vulgar,  intrusive   espionage   and  examination  there  lies  the 
w»iolf*  force  of  the  malignity  uf  petty  natures  and  inferior  minds 
— i.  e.,  twotliirds  of  the  world.     The  greater  is  afraid  of  tbolee- 
8or  :  the  giant  fears  the  sling  or  the  stone  of  the  pigmy  ;  he  is 
alone,  and  the  pigmies  are  multitudinous  as  the  drops  in  the  sea. 
We  give  away  the  magic  belt  which  makes  us  invisible,  without 
knowing  in  the  least  all  that  we  give  away  with  it:  all  that  delight- 
ful independence  and  repose  which  are  the  portion  of  theAumMes 
(ifi  la  terrtt,  who,  all  the   same,  do  not  value  it,  do  not  appreciate 
it ;  do  not,  indeed,  ever  cease  from  dissatisfaction  at  it^     In 
their  ignorance  they  think  how  glorious  it  must  be  to  stand  in 
the  white  lilazo  of  the  electric  light  of  celebrity ;   how  enri- 
ablu  and  deligiitful  it  surely  is  to  move   forever  in  a  hnas  of 
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wondering  voices  and  a  dust  of  rolling  chariots,  never  to  stir  nn- 
chronicled  and  never  to  act  uncommented.  Hardly  can  one  per- 
suade them  of  the  treasure  which  they  possess  in  their  own  obscur- 
ity ?    If  we  tell  them  of  it,  they  think  we  laugh  at  them  or  lie. 

Privacy  is  the  necessity  of  good  and  great  art.  as  it  is  the  cor- 
ollary of  dignity  and  decorum  in  life.  But  it  is  bought  with  a 
price  ;  it  is  bought  by  incurring  the  dislike  and  vindictiveness  of 
all  who  are  checked  in  their  petty  malice  and  prying  curiosity 
and  are  sent  away  from  closed  doors. 

The  ideal  literary  life  is  that  of  Michelet ;  the  ideal  artistic  life 
is  that  of  Gorot.  Imagine  the  one  leaving  the  song  of  the  birds 
and  the  sound  of  the  seas  to  squabble  at  a  Copyright  Congress,  or 
the  other  leaving  his  green  trees  and  his  shining  waters  to  pour 
out  the  secrets  with  which  nature  had  intrusted  him  in  the  ear 
of  a  newspaper  reporter  !  If  a  correspondent  of  the  press  had 
hidden  behind  an  elder-bush  on  a  grassy  path  at  Shottery,  me- 
thinks  Shakespeare  would  have  chucked  him  into  the  nearest  ditch; 
and  if  a  stenographer  had  inquired  of  Dante  what  meats  had 
tasted  so  bitter  to  him  at  Can  Grande's  table,  beyond  a  doubt  the 
meddler  would  have  learned  the  coldness  and  the  length  of  a 
Florentine  rapier.  Bnt  then  none  of  these  men  was  occupied 
with  his  own  personality,  none  of  them  had  the  restless  uneasi- 
ness, the  morbid  fear,  which  besets  the  modem  hero  lest,  if  his 
contemporaries  do  not  prate  of  him,  generations  to  come  will 
know  naught  of  him. 

Then,  alas  I  oftentimes,  the  fox,  with  his  pen  and  ink  hidden 
under  his  fur,  creeps  in,  wearing  the  harmless  skin  of  a  familiar 
house-dog,  and  the  unhappy  hare  or  pullet,  who  has  received, 
caressed,  and  fed  him  without  suspicion,  sees  too  late  an  account 
of  his  good  nature  and  of  his  habitation  travestied  and  sent 
flying  on  a  news-sheet  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Against 
treachery  of  this  kind  there  is  no  protection  possible.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  be  very  slow  in  giving  or  allowing  introductions ; 
very  wary  in  making  new  acquaintances,  and  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  odium  incurred  by  being  called  exclusive. 

Interrogation  is  always  ill-bred  ;  and  an  intrusion  that  takes 
the  form  of  a  prolonged  interrogation  is  an  intrusion  so  intoler- 
able that  any  rudeness  whatever  is  justifiable  in  its  repression. 

The  mitt  of  genius  gives  hit  work,  his  creation,  his  alter  ego, 
to  the  worid^  whrther  it  te  i&  pditical  policy,  in  literary  com- 
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position^  in  music^  sculpturo,  painting,  or  statuary.  This  the 
world  has  full  right  to  judge,  to  examine,  to  applaud,  or  to  con- 
demn ;  but  beyond  this,  into  the  pale  of  his  private  life  it  has  no 
possible  title  to  entry.  It  is  said  in  the  common  jargon  of  criti- 
cism that  without  knowing  the  habits,  temperament,  physique, 
and  position  of  the  artist,  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  judge  his 
creation.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  hindrance  to  the  unbiassed  judg- 
ment of  any  works  to  be  already  prejudicial  per  or  contra  by 
knowledge  of  the  accidents  and  attributes  of  those  who  have  pro- 
duced them.  It  is  a  morbid  appetite,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  taste, 
that  makes  the  public  invade  the  privacy  of  those  who  lead,  in- 
struct, or  adorn  their  century,  and  these  last  have  themselves  to 
thank,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  pests  which  they  have  let  loose. 

Every  day  any  one  who  bears  a  name  in  any  way  celebrated 
receives  requests  or  questions  from  persons  who  are  unknown  to 
him,  demanding  his  views  on  everything  from  Buddhism  to 
blacking,  and  inquiring  into  every  detail  of  his  existence,  from 
his  personal  affections  to  his  favorite  dish  at  dinner.  If  he  deign 
to  answer  them,  he  is  as  silly  as  the  senders. 

Sometimes  you  will  hear  that  a  town  has  been  named  after 
you  in  America,  or  Australia,  or  Africa,  with  the  addendum  of 
the  inevitable  viUe  attached  to  your  name :  it  is  usually  a  few 
planks  laid  down  in  a  barren  plain,  and  you  are  expected  to  be 
grateful  that  your  patronymic  will  be  sliouted  on  a  siding  as  the 
railway  train  rushes  by  it.  Sometimes  an  enthusiastic  and  un- 
known letter  writer  will  implore  you  to  tell  him  or  her  "  every- 
thing "  about  yourself,  from  your  birth  onwards  ;  and  if,  as  you 
will  certainly  do  if  you  be  in  your  senses,  you  consign  the  im- 
pudent appeal  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  your  undesired  corres- 
pondent will  probably  fill  up  the  lacuna  from  his  or  her  own 
imagination.  Were  all  this  the  offspring  of  genuine  admiration, 
it  might  be  in  a  measure  excused,  though  it  would  always  be 
ill-bred,  noxious,  and  odious.  But  it  is  either  an  impertinent 
curiosity  or  a  desire  to  make  money. 

The  moment  that  your  name  is  well  known,  the  demands  made 
upon  you  will  be  as  numerous  as  they  will  be  imperative.  Thongh 
you  may  never  have  given  any  permission  or  any  data  for  a 
biography,  the  fact  will  not  prevent  hundreds  of  biographies  ap- 
pearing about  you :  that  they  are  fictitious  and  unauthorised 
matters  nothing  either  to  those  who  publish  or  to  those  who 
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read.  Dosoriptions^  often  wholly  inaccurate^  of  yonr  habits^  your 
tastes,  your  appearance,  your  manner  of  life,  will  be  put  in  circu- 
lation, no  matter  how  offensire  or  how  injurious  to  you  they  may 
be.  Your  opinions  will  be  demanded  by  strangers  whose  only 
object  is  to  obtain  for  themselres  some  information  which  they 
can  turn  to  profit.  From  the  frequency  or  rarity  of  your  dreams 
to  the  length  of  your  menu  at  dinner,  nothing  will  escape  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  an  unwholesome  and  injurious  inquisitire- 
ness.  Obscure  nonentities  called  Stubbs,  or  Stadge,  or  Briggs, 
or  Bragg,  will  imagine  that  they  honor  you  by  writing  that 
they  have  baptized  their  brats  in  your  name,  and  requesting  some 
present  or  acknowledgment  in  return  for  their  unwelcome 
effrontery  in  taking  you  as  an  eponjrmus. 

It  is  probable,  nay,  I  think,  certain,  that  in  no  epoch  of  the 
world's  history  was  prominence  in  any  art  or  any  career  ever 
rendered  so  extremely  uncomfortable  as  in  ours,  never  so  heavily 
handicapped  with  the  observation  and  penalty-weight  of  inquisi- 
tive misrepresentation.  All  the  indications  of  the  age  tend  to 
increase  a  thousandfold  all  that  minute  examination  of  and 
impudent  interference  with  others  which  were  alive  in  the 
race  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Socrates,  but  which  has  now, 
in  its  so-called  scientific  toys,  the  means  of  gratifying  this  mis- 
chievous propensity  in  an  infinitely  greater  and  more  dangerous 
degree. 

The  instant  that  any  man  or  woman  accomplishes  anything 
which  is  in  any  way  remarkable,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  is 
roused  and  fastens  on  his  or  her  private  life  to  the  neglect  and 
detriment  of  his  or  her  creations.  The  composer  of  the  '*  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,''  an  opera  which,  whatever  may  or  may  not  be  its 
artistic  merit,  has  had  charm  and  melody  enough  to  run  like  a 
flame  of  fire  across  Italy  during  the  past  summer,  awakening  the 
applause  of  the  whole  nation,  has  dwelt  in  obscurity  and  poverty 
up  to  the  moment  when  his  work  arouses  a  fury  of  delight  in  his 
country  people.  Lo !  the  press  immediately  seizes  on  every  detail 
of  his  hard,  laborious  life,  and  makes  a  jest  of  his  long  hair. 
What  has  his  life  or  his  hair  to  do  with  the  score  of  the  *'  Gaval- 
leria  Rusticana  ? "  What  has  the  fact  that  he  has  written  limpid 
and  bewitching  music,  which  has  the  secret  of  rousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  to  do  with  the  private  circumstances, 
habits,  or  prefeienoea  ct  hb  dailjr  eiiateince  P  It  is  an  iu- 
TOL.  CUV.— jro.  4Vf- 
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tolerable  impudeuce  which  can  presame  to  pry  into  the  latter 
because  the  former  has  revealed  in  him  that  magic  gift  of  iofipira- 
tion  which  makes  him  momentarily  master  of  the  souls  of  othera. 

The  human  mind  is  too  quickly  colored,  too  easily  disturbed, 
for  it  to  be  possible  to  shake  off  all  alien  bias  and  reflected  hues ;  and 
it  is  more  just  to  the  dead  than  to  the  living,  because  it  is  not  by 
the  dead  moved  either  to  that  envy  or  detraction,  that  favor  or 
adulation,  which  it  unconsciously  imbibes  from  all  it  hears  and 
kuows  of  the  living. 

Whoever  else  may  deem  that  the  phonograph,  the  telephone, 
and  the  photographic  apparatus  are  beneficial  to  the  world,  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  a  name  of  celebrity  in  that  world  must 
curse  them  with  deadliest  hatred.  Life  is  either  a  miserable  and 
weak  submission  to  their  demands,  or  a  perpetual  and  exhausting 
struggle  against  and  conflict  with  their  pretensions,  in  the  course 
of  which  warfare  enemies  are  made  inevitably  and  continually  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  He  who  bends  beneath  the  decrees  of  the 
sovereign  spy  is  popular  at  the  price  of  dignity  and  peace.  Those 
who  refuse  to  so  stoop  are  marked  out  for  abuse  and  calumny 
from  all  those  wlio  live  by  or  are  diverted  by  the  results  of  the 
espionage.  There  is  no  middle  way  between  the  two  ;  you  must  be 
the  obedient  slave  or  the  irreconcilable  opponent  of  all  the 
numerous  and  varied  forms  of  public  inquiry  and  personal  inter- 
ference. The  walls  of  Varzin  have  never  been  high  enough  to 
keep  out  the  interviewer,  and  the  trees  of  Fariugford  have  never 
been  so  thickly  planted  that  they  availed  to  screen  the  study  of 
the  poet.  The  little,  through  these  means  and  methods,  have 
found  out  that  tliey  can  annoy,  harass,  torment,  and  turn  to 
profit,  the  great.  Who  that  knows  humanity  could  hope  that  the 
former  would  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  such  power  ? 

In  early  youth  we  know  not  what  we  do,  we  cannot  measure 
all  we  part  with  in  seeking  the  publicity  which  accompanies  suc- 
cess ;  we  do  not  realize  that  the  long  trumpet  of  oar  goddess 
Fame  will  mercilessly  blow  away  our  dearest  secrets  to  the  ears  of 
all,  and  so  strain  and  magnify  them  that  they  will  be  no  more 
recognized  by  us,  though  become  the  toy  of  all.  We  do  not  ap- 
preciate, until  we  have  lost  it,  the  delightful  unregarded  peace  with 
which  the  obscure  of  this  world  can  love,  hate,  carosi,  cnrae, 
move,  sit  still,  be  sick,  be  sorry,  bo  gay  or  glad,  bear  their  child- 
ren, bury  their  dead,  unnoted,  untormeiited,  unobserved. 
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The  worst  resalt  of  the  literary  clamor  for  these  arrays  of  facts, 
or  presnmed  facts^  is  that  the  ordinary  multitade^  who  have  not 
the  talent  of  the  original  seekers,  imitate  the  latter,  and  deem  it  of 
more  importance  to  know  what  any  famous  person  eats,  drinks,  and 
wears,  in  what  way  he  sins,  and  in  what  manner  he  sorrows,  than 
it  does  to  rightly  measare  and  value  his  picture,  his  position,  his 
romance,  or  his  poem.  Journalistic  inquisifciveness  has  begotten 
an  unwholesome  appetite,  an  impudent  curiosity,  in  the  world, 
which  leaves  those  conspicuous  in  it  neither  peace  nor  privacy. 

The  press  throughout  the  whole  world  feeds  this  appetite, 
and  the  victims,  either  from  timidity  or  vanity,  do  not  do  what 
they  might  do  to  condemn  and  resist  it.  The  interviewer  too  often 
finds  his  impertinent  intrusion  unresented  for  him,  or  the  public 
which  employs  him,  to  reach  any  consciousness  of  his  intolerable 
effrontery.  He  has  behind  hi  m  those  many-handed  powers  of  anath- 
ema and  misrepresentation  and  depreciation  which  are  called  the 
fourth  estate,  and  almost  all  celebrity  is  afraid  of  provoking  the  re- 
prisals in  print  which  would  follow  on  a  proper  and  peremptory 
ejection  of  the  unsought  visitor. 

Because  a  man  or  woman  more  gifted  than  the  common 
multitude  bestows  upon  the  world  some  poem  or  romance,  some 
picture,  statue,  or  musical  composition,  of  excellence  and  beauty, 
by  what  possible  right  can  the  world  pry  into  his  or  her  privacy 
and  discuss  his  or  her  fortunes  and  character  ?  The  work  be- 
longs  to  the  public,  the  creator  of  the  work  does  not.  The  invasion 
of  private  life  and  character  never  was  so  great  or  so  general  as  it 
is  in  the  last  years  of  this  century.  It  is  bom  of  two  despicable 
parents,  curiosity  and  malignity.  Beneath  all  the  flattery,  which 
too  frequently  covers  with  flowers  the  snake  of  inquisitiveness,  the 
snake's  hiss  of  envy  may  be  plainly  heard  by  those  who  have  ears 
to  bear.  It  is  the  hope  to  find,  sometime,  some  flaw,  some  moral 
or  physical  disease,  some  lesion  of  brain  or  decay  of  fortune,  in 
the  private  life  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  admire  or  adore, 
which  brings  the  interviewer  crawling  to  the  threshold  and  peer- 
ing through  the  keyhole.  What  rapture  for  those  who  cannot 
write  anything  more  worthy  than  a  newspaper  paragraph,  to  dis- 
cover  that  the  author  of  *'  Salammbo  **  was  an  epileptic  I  What 
consolation  for  those  who  cannot  string  rhymes  together  at  a 
child's  party  to  stand  beside  the  bedside  of  Heine  and  watch 
**  the  pale  Jew  writhe  and  sweat !  '* 
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In  Daloii's  monument  to  Eugene  Delacroix  he  represents  the 
great  painter  with  his  chin  sunk  in  the  cache-nez,  which  his  chillj 
and  fragile  organization  led  to  his  uncovering  generally,  no 
matter  whether  the  weather  was  fine  or  foul.  Dalou  has  oat- 
raged  art,  but  he  has  delighted  his  contemporaries  and  crjs- 
tallized  their  taste ;  the  cache-nez  about  the  throat  of  the  man  of 
genius  enchants  the  common  herd,  which  catches  cold  perpetuall  v, 
but  could  not  paint  an  inch  of  canvas  or  a  foot  of  fresco,  and 
feels  jealously,  restlessly,  malignantly,  grudgingly,  that  the 
creator  of  the  "Entre6  des  CroiseV  and  the  "Barque  da  Dante," 
so  far  above  them  in  all  else,  is  brought  nearer  to  them  by  that 
folded  foulard.  The  statue  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg 
is  an  epitome  of  the  sentiment  to  the  eye;  time,  glory,  and 
art  bend  before  Delacroix  and  offer  him  the  palms  of  immor- 
tality ;  Apollo  throws  his  lyre  away  in  sympathy  and  ecstasy  ; 
but  what  the  mortal  crowds  see  and  applaud  is  the  disfigur- 
ing neckerchief  ! 

It  is  the  habit  of  scholars  to  lament  that  so  little  is  known  of 
the  private  life  of  Shakespeare.  It  is,  rather,  most  fortnnate 
that  we  know  so  little,  and  that  little  but  vaguely.  What  can 
we  want  to  know  more  than  the  plays  tell  us  ?  Why  should 
we  desire  to  have  records  which,  drawing  earthwards  the  man, 
might  draw  us  also  downwards  from  that  high  empyrean  of 
thought  where  we  can  dwell  through  the  magic  of  the  poet*8  in- 
cantations ? 

It  may  be  a  natural  instinct  which  leads  the  crowd  to  crave 
and  seek  personal  details  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are  greater  than 
their  fellows,  but  it  is  an  instinct  to  be  discouraged  and  repressed 
by  all  who  care  for  the  dignity  of  art.  The  cry  of  the  realists  for 
documents  humaim  is  a  phase  of  it ;  and  results  from  the  poverty 
of  imagination  in  those  who  require  such  documents  as  the  scaf- 
folding of  their  creations.  The  supreme  gift  of  the  true  artist  is 
a  rapidity  of  perception  and  comprehension  which  is  totally  onlike 
the  slow  piecemeal  observations  of  others.  As  the  musician  reads 
the  page  of  a  score  at  a  glance,  as  the  author  comprehends  the 
essence  of  a  book  by  a  fiash  of  intelligence,  as  the  painter  sees  at 
a  glance  the  points  and  lines  and  hues  of  a  landscape,  whilst  the 
ordinary  man  plods  through  the  musical  composition  note  by  note, 
the  book  page  by  page,  the  landscape  detail  by  detail,  so  the  true 
artist,  whether  poet,  painter,  or  dramatist,  sees  human  nature. 
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penetratiDg  its  disguises  and  embracing  all  its  force  and  weak- 
ness by  that  insight  which  is  within  him.  The  catalogues^ 
the  classifications,  the  microscopic  examinations,  which  are 
required  to  make  up  these  *' documents,**  are  required  by 
those  who  have  not  that  instantaneous  comprehension  which 
is  the  supreme  gift  of  all  supreme  talent.  The  man  who  takes 
his  notebook  and  enumerates  in  it  the  regetables,  the  fish,  the 
game,  of  the  markets,  missing  no  bruise  on  a  peach,  no  feather 
in  a  bird,  no  stain  on  the  slab  where  the  perch  and  trout  lie 
dying,  will  make  a  painstaking  inyentory,  but  he  will  not  see 
the  whole  scene  as  Teniers  or  Oallot  saw  it.  When  the  true 
poet  or  artist  takes  up  in  his  hand  a  single  garden  pear  of'  rus- 
set apple,  he  will  behold,  through  its  suggestions,  as  in  a  sorcerer's 
mirror,  a  whole  smiling  land  of  orchard  and  of  meadow ;  he  will 
smell  the  sweet  scent  of  ripe  fruit  and  wet  leaves ;  he  will  tread  a 
thousand  grassy  ways  and  wade  in  a  thousand  rippling  streams ;  he 
will  hear  the  matin's  bell  and  the  even  song,  the  lowing  kine  and 
the  bleating  flocks ;  he  will  think  in  a  second  of  time  of  the  trees 
which  were  in  blossom  when  Drake  and  Raleigh  sailed,  and  the 
fields  which  were  green  when  the  Tudor  and  Valois  met,  and  the 
sunsets  of  long,  long  ago  when  Picardy  was  fierce  in  war  and  all 
over  the  Norman  lauds  the  bowmen  tramped  and  the  fair  knights 
rode. 

The  phrasing  of  modem  metaphysics  calls  this  faculty  assimi- 
lation ;  in  other  days  it  has  been  called  imagination :  be  its 
name  what  it  will,  it  is  the  one  essential  and  especial  possession 
of  the  poetic  mind,  which  makes  it  travel  over  space  and  anni- 
^''-'^o  time  and  behold  the  endless  life  of  innumerable  forests  as 
suggested  to  it  by  a  single  green  leaf.  When  the  writer,  therefore, 
asks  clamorously  for  folios  on  folios  of  documents  humains,  he 
proves  that  he  has  not  this  faculty,  and,  that  he  is  making  an 
inventory  of  human  qualities  and  vices  rather  than  a  portrait  of 
them. 

OuiDA. 


PROGRESS  OF  NATIONALISM  IN  THE   UNITEJ 

STATES. 

BY   EDWARD  BELLAMY,   AUTHOR  OF   "LOOKING   BACKWARD." 


Technically,  the  term  Nationalism,  as  descriptive  of  i 
definite  doctrine  of  social  and  industrial  reform,  was  first  used  ii 
1888  by  clubs  made  up  of  persons  who  sympathized  with  the  ideai 
of  a  proper  industrial  organization  set  forth  in  "Looking  Back- 
ward,^'  and  believed  in  the  feasibility  of  their  substantial  adoptior 
as  the  actual  basis  of  society.  Nationalism,  in  this  strict  sense,  ii 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  that  the  principle  of  populai 
government  by  the  equal  voice  of  all  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all^ 
which,  in  advanced  nations,  is  already  recognized  as  the  law 
of  the  political  organization,  should  be  extended  to  the  economical 
organization  as  well ;  and  that  the  entire  capital  and  labor  ol 
nations  should  be  nationalized,  and  administered  by  their  people, 
through  their  chosen  agents,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  under  ao 
equal  law  of  industrial  service. 

In  this  sense  of  a  definite  philosophy  and  a  positive  programme. 
Nationalism  is  a  plant  of  very  recent  growth.  It  would,  however, 
be  quite  impossible  to  understand  the  reasons  for  its  remarkable 
popularity  and  rapid  spread,  and  equally  impossible  to  calculate 
the  probabilities  of  its  future  development,  without  taking  into 
account  the  evolutionary  processes  of  which  it  is  the  outcome. 

The  very  idea  of  the  nation  as  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  collective  forces  for  the  general  protection  and  wel- 
fare, logically  involved,  from  the  beginning,  the  extension  of  that 
organization  to  the  industrial  as  well  as  to  the  political  affairs  of 
the  people.  Until  the  democratic  idea  became  prevalent  it  was, 
however,  possible  for  privileged  classes  to  hold  back  this  evolu- 
tion ;  and  so  for  unnumbered  ages  it  has  been  held  back.  From 
the  period  at  which  the  democratic  idea  gained  ascendancy  it 
could  be  a  question  of  but  a  short  time  before  the  obviooB  ia- 
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terests  of  the  majority  of  the  people  should  load  to  the  democ* 
ratizing  of  the  national  economic  system  to  accord  with  the 
political  system. 

The  Nationalist  movement  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  wait- 
ing till  this  late  day,  would  have  arisen  fifty  years  ago  as  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  establishment  of  popular  government  and 
of  the  recognition  that  the  national  organization  exists  wholly 
and  only  for  the  promotion  of  the  people's  welfare,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  the  slavery  issue.  It  would  indeed  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  word  the  Nationalist 
movement  did  arise  fifty  years  ago,  for  in  spirit  if  not  in  form  it 
may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  forties.  Those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  wave  of  socialistic 
enthusiam  which  swept  over  the  United  States  at  that  period 
and  led  to  the  Brook  Farm  Colony  and  a  score  of  phalansteries 
for  communistic  experiments,  have  missed  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant as  well  as  most  picturesque  chapters  of  American  history. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  country,  and  many  who 
afterwards  became  eminent,  were  connected  with  or  in  sympathy 
with  these  enterprises.  That  Horace  Greeley  would  very  pos- 
sibly have  devoted  himself  to  some  line  of  socialistic  agitation, 
had  not  the  slavery  struggle  come  on,  will  surely  be  ques- 
tioned by  none  who  are  familiar  with  his  correspondence  and  early 
writings,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  representative  of  a  large  group 
of  strong  and  earnest  spirits. 

But  slavery  had  to  be  done  away  with  before  talk  of  a  closer, 
kinder  brotherhood  of  men  was  in  order  or,  indeed,  anything  but 
a  mockery.  So  it  was  that  presently  these  humane  enthusiasts, 
these  precursors  of  Nationalism, were  drawn  into  the  overmastering 
current  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Then  came  the  war,  which 
should  be  ranked  the  greatest  in  history,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  territory  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  armies  in- 
volved, but  far  more  because  it  issued,  as  such  a  war  never  did 
before,  in  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the  foes.  The  reunion  of 
the  North  and  South  after  the  struggle  is  the  \mi  proof  of  the 
progress  of  humanity  that  history  records,  the  best  evidence 
that  the  Nationalist  motto,  "  We  war  with  systems  not  with 
men,**  is  not  in  advance  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  we  ap- 
peal to. 

The  din  of  the  fight  had  barely  ceased  when  the  progre«  of 
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evolution  towards  economic  NatioaalUm  resumed  ita  Qow  tritfa 
impetus  only  lieightened  by  its  interruptiuu.  Bat  avciid  cot 
tioiie  meanwhile  had  profoiinijly  ohauged  for  tUe  vor—t,  nod  w 
them  the  chaiticter  of  theecouoniic  controTony,  which  aow 
came  full  of  ranoor  atid  bitterness.  The  speculative  opporto 
tica  offered  by  the  war  had  developed  the  uillioaairi>  aiul 
shadow,  the  tramp.  Contrasta  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  arrogat 
with  poverty,  want,  and  abjectnosa,  uevor  hefora  wiuiitMod 
America,  now  on  every  oide  mookod  the  democratic  ideal  j 
made  the  republic  a  laughing-stock. 

The  panic  of  1873,  with  the  seven  lean  years  that  follow 
its  train,  ushered  in  the  c{Kieh  of  acute  industrial  disaonii 
this  country.    Then  began  tlie  war  between  labor  and  capital.  ^ 
phenomena  of  the  period  have  been,  on  the  one  haud,« 
ing  aggregations  of  capital,  and  the  appropriation  of  tha  btu 
field  by  groups  of  great  monopolies;  and.  on  the  other  luui 
unprecedent«d  combinations  of  labor  in  trades-unions,  fed«ratM 
of  unions  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.     Both  cU^imm  of  pheoomn 
the  combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  wero  oqaally  sigaifica 
of  the  evolution  towards  economic  (fationaliam.     The  rise  of  J 
Knights  of  Labor,   the  great  tradea-unious,  the  Fedeca 
Trades,  and,  on  the  agricultural  side,  of  the  Qrangen*  Palrt 
Husbandry,   Farmers'  Allianous,  and  many  otlior  organb 
were  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  organising  Iho  worken 
scale  never  dreamed  of;  while  on  the  other  side  the  enormous  ai 
ever-growing  trusts  and  syndicates  were  proving  the  feasibility 
organizing  and  oentralixing  the  administration  vt  capital  '■" 
scale  of  corresponding  magnitude.     Opposed  as  thusc  two 
duocies  seemed,  they  were  yet  destined  to  ba  combined  ii: 
synthesis  of  Nationalism,  and  were  necessary  stages  in  it*  *••■ 
tion.       Doth  alike,  in  all   their  phases,  were    blind    groy 
towards  completer  union,  confessions  of  a  nocenity  of  organ  i 
forces  for  common   ends,    that  could    Und   tfaoir  only   lo^ 
nisult  in  Nationalism,  when  tho  nation  shonld  become  at  f 
employed  and  employer,  and  labor  and  capital  be  Uanded  I 
distinguishable  union. 

Nor  witre  then;  lacking,  in  the  epoch  spoken  of,  »i»ryc< 
and  dotlnite  appeals,  although  partial  and  inadMjnata  onea,! 
national  idea  as  the  proper  line  along  which  adequate  i 
were  Uj  be  sought.     The  greenback  luovomunt  in  itan 
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that  the  oppreesions  and  inadeqaacies  of  the  monetary  system 
could  only  be  removed  by  taking  the  issue  of  money  wholly  oat  of 
the  control  or  influence  of  private  persons  and  vesting  it  di- 
rectly in  the  nation,  was  a  distinct  anticipation  of  Nationalism. 
The  same  idea  was  very  evident  in  the  proposition  to  reject  the 
gold  or  silver  standard  as  the  basis  of  money  and  rest  it  broadly 
on  the  nation's  assets  and  the  nation's  credit.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  NadoualiBm;  by  making  the  nation  the  only  storekeeper,  and 
its  relations  of  distribution  with  each  citisen  a  direct  one,  ex- 
cluding middlemen,  will  dispense  with  buying  and  selling  be- 
tween individuals,  and  render  greenbacks  as  superfluous  as  other 
sorts  of  money.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spirit  of  its  appeal  to  the 
national  idea,  Oreeubackism  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  sen- 
timent of  Nationalism. 

Another  of  the  fragmentary  anticipations  of  Nationalism  dur- 
ing the  period  referred  to  was  the  rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  this  admirable  body  is  the  broadly  humane 
basis  of  its  organization,  which  gives  it  an  ethical  distinction 
necessarily  lacking  to  the  mere  trades-union.  Its  motto,  ''An 
injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all,''  if  extended  to  all  classes, 
would  be  a  good  enough  one  for  the  most  thorough-going  Nation- 
alist. The  Knights  of  Labor,  like  the  Oreenbackers,  believed  in 
the  national  idea,  and  in  dealing  with  the  most  formidable  and 
dangerous  class  of  private  monopolies  in  this  country  demanded 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads. 

In  enumerating  the  streams  of  tendency  which  were  during  this 
period  converging  towards  Nationalism,  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  various  anti-monopoly  parties  that  from  time  to  time 
arose  as  local  and  more  or  less  national  parties.  The  platforms  of 
some  of  these  parties  were  extremely  radical,  and  the  dominant 
idea  in  the  suggestion  of  remedies  was  an  appeal  to  the  nation. 

Finally  came  the  Henry  (George  agitation.  The  extraordinary 
impression  which  Mr.  George's  book  ''Progress  and  Poverty" 
produced  was  a  startling  demonstration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
public  for  some  radical  remedy  of  industrial  evils.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remind  my  readers  that  the  nationalization  of  land  was 
Mr.  Oeorge's  original  proposition. 

The  f  oregping  considerations  may  perhaps  sulBSciently  indicate 
how  far  back  in  American  history  the  roots  of  Nationalism  ran,  and 
how  it  may  indeed  be  aaid  to  have  been  k^;ioaUy  involved  in  the 
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very  principle  of  popular  goverament  oii  wtich  thu  iiatioti  i 
founded. 

A  book  of  propagituda  tike  "Looking  Backward"  prodiii 
an  effect  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  bare  anticipottOB  in  «J 
presaiou  of  what  everybody  was  thinking  and  alxMit  to  say.  J 
deed,  the  seeming  paradox  might  slmost  be  defendt^d  that  In  p\ 
portion  as  a  book  is  effective  it  is  unueccssary.  The  parttcm! 
service  of  the  book  in  question  was  to  interpret  the  porport  a: 
direction  of  the  conditions  and  forces  which  wore  tending  (oirni 
Xationaltsm,  and  thereby  to  make  the  evolution  henceforth  a  001 
Bcions,  and  not,  as  previously,  an  nnconecious,  one.  The  Ni 
ist  who  accepts  that  interpretation  no  longer  sees  id  the  unpn 
odented  economical  disturbances  of  the  day  a  tnere  chsios  of  cti 
flictiug  forces,  but  rather  a  stream  of  teudenoies  through  e* 
larger  experiments  in  concentration  and  combination  lowtuia  V 
ultimate  complete  integration  of  the  nation  for  ocouoinic  u  » 
aa  for  political  purposes.  The  sentiment  of  faith  awl 
cheer  bom  of  this  clear  vision  of  the  glorious  end,  and  of  tha 
viclion  that  the  seemingly  contradictory  and  dangerous  ph«nf)i 
ena  of  the  times  are  necessary  moans  to  that  end.  diatinganfa 
tlio  temper  of  the  Nationalist  as  compared  with  that  of  ol 
schools  uf  reformers. 

The  first  N'uttanaUst  chib  was  organized  in  Boston  by  readei 
"  Looking  Backward  "  in  1888.  Almost  simultaneoutlyotburoln 
were  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Bomothing  like  o 
hundred  and  fifty  having  been  reported  within  the  following  V 
years,  the  reporting  having,  however,  been  very  laxly  attended  I 
There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  reform  movement  that  got  along  wi 
less  management  than  that  of  the  Nationalists.  There  liu  ne^ 
been  any  central  organiEution  and  little  if  any  mutual  oi^ninti 
of  theclnbs.  Wherever  in  any  comrannity  a  few  meo  and  won 
have  felt  in  sufScicntly  strong  sympathy  with  the  ideu  of  t 
Nationalists  to  desire  to  do  something  to  spread  thorn,  tbej  iw 
formed  an  organization  and  gone  ahoiul,  with  as  much  or  111 
communication  with  other  similar  organiEations  as  they  luirv  1 
sirod  to  have.  While  these  clubs  have  been  and 
greatest  use,  and  have  accomplished  roinarkahlo  rosoll 
cning  entire  communities  with  Nationalism,  ibero  ha* 
any  special  effort  to  multiply  them  or  otherwisa  Ut 
whole  body  of  bolioveni  into  one  band.     We  like  to  thifik' 
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not  one  in  a  hundred  who  more  or  less  fully  sympathize  with 
us  is  a  member  of  a  Nationalist  club,  or  probably  ever  will  be  until 
the  nation  becomes  the  one  Nationalist  club. 

The  practical  work  of  the  organized  Nationalists  for  the  past 
four  years  has,  of  course,  been  chiefly  educational,  consisting  in 
the  effort,  by  lectures,  books,  and  periodicals,  to  get  their  ideas 
before  the  people.  The  lack  of  a  central  organization  on  the 
part  of  the  clubs  prevents,  very  fortunately,  the  existence  of  any 
formal  *'  official "  organ.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  publi- 
cation was  at  first  the  Nationalist,  a  monthly,  issued  in  Boston, 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  succeeded  by  TTie  New  Nation, 
a  weekly,  edited  by  the  present  writer,  and  devoted  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  Nationalism,  with  the  news 
of  the  movement. 

In  the  brief  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  origin  of  the 
Nationalist  movement,  with  its  clearly  defined  philosophy  and 
positive  purpose,  the  growth  of  Nationalism  in  this  country  has 
been  accelerated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  While  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  ascribe  the  acceleration  largely  to  the  literature 
and  work  of  the  Nationalists,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  intended  to 
imply  that  this  growth  is  solely  attributable  to  the  strictly  Nation- 
alist propaganda.  Throughout  this  paper  the  argument  has  been 
maintained  that  this  specific  movement  is  but  the  outcome  of 
forces  long  in  operation,  which,  by  no  means  as  yet  wholly  coa- 
lescing with  strict  Nationalism,  continue  to  work  consciously  or 
unconsciously  towards  the  same  inevitable  result. 

It  is  unnecessary,  surely,  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
great  moral  awakening  upon  the  subject  of  social  responsibilities 
and  the  ethical  side,  or  rather  the  ethical  soul  and  centre,  of  the 
industrial  question,  which  has  taken  place  within  a  very  recent 
time.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  pulpit  was  dumb  on  this 
class  of  themes,  dumb  because  its  hearers  were  deal  Now,  every 
Sunday  hundreds  of  pulpits  throughout  the  land  are  preaching 
social  duty  and  the  solidarity  of  nations  and  of  humanity ;  declar- 
ing the  duty  of  mutual  love  and  service,  whereby  the  strong  are 
made  bondmen  to  the  weak,  to  be  the  only  key  to  the  social  prob- 
lem. This  is  the  very  soul  of  Nationalism.  To  be  able  to  present 
this  theme  effectively  has  become  the  best  passport  of  the  clergy- 
man to  popular  success,  the  secret  of  fall  hoosea.  Ona  of  th^  most 
hopeful  features  of  the  Nationalist  onttook  fmi*  i 
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tlie  heartiness  with  which  u  large  contiDgent  of  the  clergy  has 
enlisted    in  it,  claiming  that  it  was,   as  it  truly  is,   nothing 
more  than  Christianity  applied  to  industrial  organization.     This 
we  hope  to  make  so  apparent  that  erelong  all  Christian  men  shall 
be  obliged  either  to  abjure  Christ  or  come  with  us. 

The  recent  change  in  the  trend  of  economic  discussion  as  to 
the  questions  involved  in  the  proposition  of  Nationalism  has  not 
been  less  marked  than  the  moral  awakening.  Until  very  recently 
this  country  was  twenty-five  years  behind  the  intelligence  and 
practice  of  Europe  as  to  sociological  questions.  That  there 
might  be  such  awkward  things  as  strikes  we  had,  indeed,  learned 
since  1873  ;  but  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  great  indus- 
trial social  question,  of  which  these  were  but  symptoms,  had  not 
dawned  upon  the  public  or  on  old-fashioned  economists,  who  sup- 
posed that  wisdom  had  died  with  Adam  Smith.  Remember 
that  it  was  only  a  little  while  ago  that  ''the  social  evil"  was 
understood  to  refer  exclusively  to  a  special  form  of  vice.  It  was 
imagined  that  there  could  not  be  any  other  social  evil  of  conse- 
quence here  in  America  unless,  perhaps,  it  were  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  or  tobacco.  While  the  *^  effete 
monarchies  of  Europe  "  might  have  to  rectify  their  institutions 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  human  progress,  we  rested 
in  the  serene  conviction  that  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son had  arranged  our  affairs  for  all  time,  and  that  negro  slavery 
was  the  last  problem  we  should  have  to  dispose  of.  And  let  it 
be  observed,  that  these  great  patriots,  in  setting  up  popular  self- 
government,  did  give  us  a  finality  of  principle,  but  that  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  political  method,  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
that  principle,  has  now  become  necessary. 

Whore  is  now  that  easy  complacency  over  the  social  situation 
which  so  recently  was  the  prevailing  temper  of  our  people  ?  Eco- 
nomic discussion  and  the  debate  of  radical  social  solutions  absorb 
the  attention  of  the  country,  and  are  the  preponderating  topics  of 
serious  conversations.  Economic  papers  have  the  precedence 
in  our  periodicals,  and,  even  in  the  purely  literary  magazine,  they 
crowd  the  novel  and  the  romance.  Indeed,  the  novel  with  a 
sociological  motive  now  sets  the  literary  fashion,  and  a  course  in 
political  economy  has  become  necessary  to  write  a  sucoessfal  lore 
story. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  increased  volume  of  economic  diacnssion 
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that  marks  the  social  growth  of  Nationalism  as  the  fact  that  its 
tone  is  chiefly  given  by  the  adherents  of  the  new  and  humane 
schools  of  political  economy  which,  until  recently,  had  obtained 
but  little  hearing  among  us.  Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  the 
old  school  of  political  economy,  although  it  had  long  before  begun 
to  fall  into  discredit  in  Europe,  still  held  practically  undisputed 
sway  in  America.  To-day  the  new  school,  with  its  socialistic 
method  and  sympathies,  is  the  school  to  which  nearly  all  the  young 
and  rising  professors  of  political  economy  belong.  The  definition 
of  labor  as  ''a  commodity,"  would  now  endanger  the  position  of 
an  instructor  in  that  science  in  any  institution  of  learning  which 
did  not  depend  for  its  patronage  upon  a  reputation  for  being  be- 
hind the  times.  There  are  a  few  such  yet  despite  the  growth  of 
Nationalism. 

The  full  programme  of  Nationalism,  involving  the  entire  sub- 
stitution of  public  for  private  conduct  of  all  business,  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  is  not  indeed  advocated  by  any  considerable 
number  of  economists  or  prominent  writers.  They  discuss  chiefly 
details  of  the  general  problem,  but,  in  so  far  as  they  propose 
remedies,  it  is  significant  that  they  always  take  the  form  of  state 
and  national  management  of  business.  It  would  not  probably 
be  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  younger 
schools  of  political  economists  and  economic  writers  on  that  subject 
now  regard  with  favor  state  conduct  of  what  they  call  '^  natural 
monopolies,"  that  is  to  say,  telegraphs,  telephones,  railroads,  local- 
transit  lines,  water-works,  municipal  lighting,  etc.  '*  Natural 
monopolies "  are  distinguished  by  this  school  as  businesses  in 
which  the  conditions  practically  exclude  competition.  Owing 
to  the  progress  of  the  trusts  and  syndicates,  businesses  not  nat- 
ural monopolies  are  rapidly  being  made  artificial  ones  with  the 
effect  of  equally  excluding  competition.  If  the  economists  of 
the  '^  naturd  monopoly  "  school  follow  the  logic  of  their  meth- 
od they  are  bound,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  artificial 
monopolization  abolishes  their  distinction,  to  become  full-fledged 
Nationalists.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  be  wholly  with  us, 
as  in  spirit  and  tendency  they  now  are. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  might  be  said  of  the  recent 
and  swiftly  increasing  movement  of  moral  sentiment  and  scientific 
thought  towards  Nationalism,  but  the  limits  of  my  space  compel 
me  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
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in  the  field  of  politics  and  legislation  within  the  four  years  since 
its  rise  as  a  definitive  doctrine. 

The  immediate  propositions  of  the  Nationalists  are  on  two 
lines.  First  the  nationalization  of  inter-State  basiness,  and  busi- 
ness in  the  products  or  service  of  which  people  in  more  than  one 
State  are  interested.  Second^  the  State  management  or  municipal- 
ization of  businesses  purely  local  in  their  relations.  In  the  former 
line  the  rise  within  two  years  of  a  third  national  political  party, 
pledged  to  a  large  part  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  National- 
ism, is  certainly  the  most  notable  phenomenon.  The  People's 
Party  was  formed  at  Cincinnati  on  February  22,  1891,  and  ratified 
and  indorsed  at  St.  Liouis,  May  19, 1892,  by  a  convention  repre- 
senting the  great  Farmers'  Alliances,  white  and  colored,  of  the 
West  and  South,  and  also  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other  arti- 
sans* organizations.  The  platform  adopted  at  St.  LiOuis  as  that 
on  which  the  People's  Party's  Presidential  candidates  are  to  be 
nominated  and  supported  by  these  allied  organizations,  demands 
nationalization  of  the  issue  of  money,  nationalization  of  banking 
by  means  of  postal  savings-banks  for  deposit  and  exchange, 
national  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraphs  and  tele 
phones,  national  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads,  and 
declares  the  land  with  its  natural  resources  the  heritage  of  the 
nation. 

Kemember  that  this  platform  voices  the  enthusiastic  convic- 
tions and  determination  of  many  million  voters  belonging  to 
organizations  which  have  already  carried  several  State  elections, 
and  which,  as  now  united,  may  carry  in  the  Presidential  election, 
as  their  opponents  concede,  four  or  live  States,  and,  as  they  them- 
selves expect,  twice  or  thrice  that  number.  If  you  would  estimate 
the  probable  growth  of  Nationalism  in  the  next  six  months,  re- 
member that  during  that  period  the  demands  of  this  platform  and 
the  arguments  for  them  will  be  stated  and  reiterated  weekly  by  the 
eight  to  ten  hundred  farmers*  papers  of  the  South  and  West,  and 
dinned  into  their  ears  by  regiments  of  orators.  About  half  the 
farmers'  weeklies  of  the  West,  it  should  be  added,  not  only  support 
the  St.  Ijouis  platform,  but  take  every  occasion  to  decUre  that  the 
adoption  of  the  whole  Nationalist  plan,  with  the  industrial  re- 
public as  its  consummation,  is  but  a  question  of  time.  "Talk 
about  Nationalism,"  said  one  brawny  farmer  at  the  St.  Lonis con- 
vention, "  why,  west  of  the  Mississippi  we  are  all  Nationalists." 
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Iq  tracing  the  rise  of  this  third  party^  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  it  was  in  the  trans  Mississippi  States,  in  the  newly- 
admitted  States  and  the  Territories,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  People's  Party  now  has  its  main  strongholds,  that  the 
reception  of  *'  Looking  Backward  '^  was  most  general  and 
enthasiastic.  The  growing  economic  distress  in  the  great 
grain  States  had  no  donbt  much  to  do  with  this  readiness  for 
a  radical  industrial  solution,  but  the  bold,  adventurous  temper  of 
the  people,  perhaps,  e?en  more.  To  a  race  of  pioneers  which 
had  hewn  mighty  States  out  of  the  wilderness  and  the  desert 
within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  there  was  nothing  to  take 
the  breath  away  in  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  industry  on  new 
lines. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  wherein  to  speak  of  what  has 
been  done  for  Nationalism  in  the  line  of  the  municipalization  of 
local  businesses.  The  Nationalists  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  in 
1889,  circulated  petitions  for  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legis- 
latare  permitting  municipalities  to  build  and  operate  their  own 
lighting  plants,  gas  or  electric.  The  bill  failed  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1889>90,  passing  the  House  but  being  lost  in  the  Senate. 
The  Nationalists  resumed  the  fight  the  next  year  on  petitions 
bearing  18,000  names.  The  bill  became  a  law  after  a  bitter  fight, 
in  which  the  Nationalists,  backed  by  the  labor  organizations  and  a 
strong  popular  sentiment,  were  opposed  by  a  combination  of  the 
electric  and  gas  companies  representing  $35,000,000  of  capital. 

Prior  to  that  date,  public  lighting,  although  long  a  matter  of 
course  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  was  almost  unknown  in 
America;  a  striking  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble manner  in  which  America  has  lagged  behind  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  states  in  the  practical  application  of  its  own  patented 
idea  of  popular  government. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Municipal  Lighting  Bill  in  1891  by 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  less  than  a  dozen  American  towns 
had  tried  public  lighting,  and  few  people  had  even  heard  of  their 
experiment.  In  the  one  year  since  then,  sixteen  towns  and  cities 
in  Massachusetts  alone  and  as  many  in  Ohio  have  taken  steps 
towards  public-lighting  works,  while  a  host  of  municipalities  in 
the  rest  of  the  Union  are  following  thair  example. 

If  the  Nationalists  had  done  nothing  more  than  point  out  the 
way  of  deliverance  from  the  gas-meter,  they  would  surely  have 
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deserved  well  of  the  Americfan  people,  but  in  doing  that  thcj 
have  done  more — they  have  set  the  people  thinking  along  the  line 
of  mnnicipal  self-help. 

The  American  citizen  is  not  nnintelligent  as  to  questions  of 
profit  and  loss.  Give  him  the  A  B  C  of  a  business  proposition 
and  he  can  usually  be  trusted  to  go  through  the  alphabet 
without  further  assistance.  Once  convince  him  that  public-light 
service  means,  as  a  matter  of  demonstration  and  experience,  as  it 
does,  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  he 
will  commence  to  scratch  his  head  and  ask  why  the  same  rule 
doesn't  apply  to  water-works  and  transit  systems. 

By  turning  over  such  functions  to  private  companies  aiming 
only  at  the  largest  possible  profits,  instead  of  discharging  them 
directly,  cities  and  towns  subject  themselves  to  a  needless  tax, 
aggregating  more,  in  many  cases^  than  the  total  tax  levy  for  nom- 
inally public  purposes,  as  if,  indeed,  any  purpose  could  be  more 
public  than  lighting,  water  supply,  and  transit.  Wherever  a 
private  company  can  make  a  profit  on  serving  the  commuuity 
(leaving  aside  watered  stock)  the  people  themselves,  who  take 
no  profit  from  themselves,  can  do  it  just  so  much  cheaper. 
All  we  Nationalists  want  to  do  is  to  get  people  to  reason  along 
the  line  of  their  collective  interests  with  the  same  shrewdness  they 
show  in  pursuing  their  personal  interests.  That  habit  once  estah- 
lishcd,  Nationalism  is  inevitable. 

Edwabd  Bellamy. 
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COLLEGE  RBPUBLICAMS. 

Thk  eDtrance  of  the  coII^tb  iuto  politics  la  a  (eatnre  n/  the  Pr«Blil«Dtlal 
c&DipfiiKn  ot  lati.  Tlie  political  club,  however,  Is  DOta  noTeltj 'n  atudeiil 
Utc,  uor  la  the  organlEatioa  ot  Itepubilcan  clnba  la  American  collies  with- 
out jireceileat,  Uardl;  a  campulfpi  has  pasaetl  wlthont  thU  ^n  ot  the 
intervBt  of  college  studonts  In  political  affairs.  Fonnerl/ theiie  cluba  were 
orKaiilied  ia  a  spirit  of  tun.  simply  for  tho  pleastire  thej  afforded  thoei!  who 
marched  in  torch-ligtit  processtoiw  or  attended  meetings  held  under  their 
atuplcea.  This  yeiar  the/  have  been  formed  with  a  more  serious  pnrpiHu ; 
tho atudenia  have eoiuu  t3  ruallsa  that  coUege  thoughtandeducattid  eeuti* 
meut  are  yearly  becomlns  a  more  Important  inlluenco  upon  piiblio  opinion. 
AsrepresenlMlvesof  thiaiienttuient,  thaattltudoof  college  menisof  some 
oonaeguenee.  Hundretls  of  yonng  men  who  do  not  ko  to  oollega  sharu, 
■levartiielttsii,  the  colleite  opinlooa  and  prejudices.  Tlie  eollcgc  Kraduat« 
enjora  the  reputation  ot  belnK  well  luloniiud  on  the  important  que-ttloua  of 
tba  day,  and  hta  convictions  are  of  len  ot  conslderuMc  wi>lght  to  voters  who 
havonot  enJoyiNlblsopportunitlesfor  etady.  With  thin  thought  and  with 
tb«  purpuoe  to  oMcnd  and  atrengthem  the  principles  ot  the  party  within  as 
well  AS  without  the  uollegai,  sludentv  hav«  formed  Kepuhllcun  cluba.  On 
the  17th  ot  Hay  an  Intercollegiate  convention  was  held  at  the  ITnlveniity  ot 
Michigan,  at  which  further  organisation  of  Republican  cluba  wai  perfected 
and  plans  adopttid  tor  active  participation  In  tho  coming  campaign. 

These  cluba  will  hold  public  meetings  at  which  prominent  men  ot  the 
party  will  addtvfia  the  students  on  ttae  Issues  of  tho  campaign.  Incfdentallj 
the  members  will  take  an  active  part  in  speaking  and  organizing  through- 
ou'  the  country  during  the  summer  and  falL  The  political  campaign  has 
become  a  contest  of  reason,  and  the  election  an  education  in  intelligent 
Judgment.  To  no  one  are  the  problems  of  the  currency,  commerci-. 
and  government  of  more  interest  than  to  the  student.  It  is  natural  that  h-i 
should  bo  interested  In  their  serious  consideration,  and  partic<pat«  in  thu 
important  work  of  thrir  solution.  Surely  at  no  time  are  men  more  ready  to 
listen  with  fnlmess  to  Ibe  exponenls  of  the  princlploit  ot  both  partliHt,  mid 
give  a  decision  freer  from  selfish  Inlereat  or  leas  biatsed  by  party  prejudices, 
than  when  they  are  enjojiug  the  freedom  ol  college  life.  Party  fealty  Is 
sever  weaker  nur  political  ambition  less  blinding  than  then. 

ThU  octlvliynf  college  Republicans  baa  been  the  aubjectot  criticism  hv 
the  Democratic  press.  It  ta  said  that  such  organization  ot  college  slndcnls 
ia  a  novelty.  They  donbtlcts  have  forgotten  the  jtart  wlilch  Ilareard  Unt- 
TBnlty  took  Id  Uaasachmietta  politics  In  the  campaign  of  IfW.  On  the  eve 
cfthalMtPruidantlalsIoctlonthe  pusistvnt  elTorttor  fo"-  "^r-t^.b"* 
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that  the  best  thought  at  Harvard  University  was  Democratic  calminat 
the  formation  of  a  Democratic  Club  at  Harvard,  which  held  a  mass  meet! 
Boston.  It  was  there  represented  that  the  great  miyority  of  stadents 
pathiied  with  a  movement  to  which  they  were  either  entirely  indiflere 
directly  opposed.  It  was  then  that  Harvard^s  better  self  realiiced  lb 
could  not  afford  to  allow  a  few  of  the  prominent  graduates  who  had  be 
disaffected  from  the  Republican  party  to  misrepresent  the  great  major] 
students  and  graduates.  This  large  majority  who  had  beenplacec 
false  position  resolved  that  if  the  college  was  to  be  dragged  Into  poUt 
should  be  at  least  fairly  represented.  On  November  2, 1888,  there  waa 
in  Tremont  Temple  a  Republican  mass  meeting  which  left  little  doal 
to  the  political  preferences  of  Harvard  University.  At  the  present  tl 
Democratic  organization  exists  in  the  college  which  antedates  the 
vard  Republican  Club  by  several  years.  College  political  dabs  are  n 
new  as  the  Democracy  would  have  us  think. 

Our  political  opponents  say  that  the  college  Republican  clabs  are  a 
feasion  of  the  weakne^  of  the  Republican  party,  which  they  assert 
need  of  their  aid.  The  students,  however,  arc  not  organizing  bccana 
Republican  party  needs  them.  Their  interest  as  young  voters  in  the  co 
election  i^  a  sufficient  incentive.  That  more  than  two-thirds  of  thci 
voters  appears  plainly  from  the  college  records.  The  average  agec 
trance  at  Harvard  is  something  over  nineteen  years.  There  are  2,656 
dents  in  the  University  this  year.  Deducting  from  this  number  those  i 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  and  half  those  classed  as  special  atu< 
we  have  left  1,800  students,  who  in  all  probability  ore  old  enough  to  ref 
as  voters  next  November.  Now,  is  there  any  reason  why  these  1,800 8tu< 
should  not  feel  as  much  interest  in  the  coming  election  as  an  equal 
bcr  of  voters  outside  the  college  walls?  An  eminent  Harvard  profeasc 
marked  the  other  day:  "It  is  the  glory  of  the  liepublican  party  tli 
intereststhe  young  men.**  It  is  a  sign  of  strength  to  be  able  to  count  a 
minority  of  those  who  think  in  support  of  a  party  which  believes  Iz 
principle  of  protection  to  those  who  work. 

Perhaps  no  more  absurd  criticism  has  l>ccn  made  than  that  the  orgs 
tionof  college  Republican  clulis  is  a  shrewd  move  of  the  party  leadei 
cannot  speak  definitely  of  other  colle;^e  Republican  clubs,  but  I  know 
the  Harvard  Republican  Club,  the  largest  ix>litical  college  organizatloi^ 
formed  entirely  by  members  of  the  University,  independently  of  any  ] 
leaders  or  of  any  outside  inMucncc.  For  the  formation,  management 
the  support  of  this  club  the  students  alone  are  responsible ;  I  have  no  d 
this  is  so  in  other  colleges.  Our  purpose,  we  are  told  by  the  writer  ol 
attack  upon  us,  is  "to  counteract  the  natural  result  of  education.**  ] 
sume  that  the  natural  result  referred  to  is  a  belief  in  Free  Trade.  It  i 
true  that  our  colleges  teach  Free  Trade.  The  instructors  in  Political  E 
iry  are  not  advocates  either  of  free  trade  or  of  protection.  They  lay  li 
the  student  the  theories,  principles,  and  facts,  and  then  allow  him  to 
his  own  conclusions.  They  seek  after  the  tnith.  Every  Intelligent  sti 
studies  the  arguments  of  text  books,  listens  to  the  lectures,  and  thendc 
for  himself.  If  party  allegiance  is  indicstivc  of  his  decision,  the  Repnt 
party  needs  no  counteracting  influence  to  the  natural  result  of  ednci 
Of  the  1,610  students  graduating  In  the  classeii  of  1835-lffi)2  IndnslTe, 
have  expressed  their  polit  ical  preferences.  Of  these 712,  or  49.8  psr  osnL, 
Yoted  for  tho  Republican  party ;  305,  or  25.6  per  cent,  for  the  Dsmoi 
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;  Aad3G3,  or2L7pcrccal.,  have  been  iDdcpendeaU.  Thisgoes  tosbow 
tl  tbe  belleveiB  In  the  part;  ol  (roe  trade  are  outnumbered  io  the  propof' 
in  oF  two  to  one.  SucbstatisCIcsiihonarenuu'tublel&ckof  tbat  "uaiural 
aault  q(  education"  wbicb  our  Democr&tio  friendB  tbink  we  propoiie  to 
rouut«ract  by  our  Itepublican  Club.  It  is  a  popukir  Iniprcsalon  tbat  a  vote 
ot  tbcue  sftiiie  meii  takea  Becerol  rears  aiti^r  tcraduatloQ  would  ahow  still 
Iphb  o(  that  heretical  dislofolt;  to  the  Republican  pai-t;  which  thej  would 
have  us  believe  ht  the  inecitable  effect  o(  education.  Uofortuuatel j  !  havo 
no  record  o(  such  &  nature;  but  if  it  is  fair  to  judge  of  tbe  politics  ot  Uar- 
vard  alumni  from  the  politics  of  those  o(  them  who  have  held  prominent 
oDIceB,  theresult  would  be  still  more  satlsfaclorr  to  UH.  Foracar«fuleiaui- 
tuatlon  of  tbe  roll  o(  Harvard  alumni  shows  that  o(  1!M  graduates  who  have 
held  high  office  In  the  StAteand  National  Governments,  111  majtairlrbe 
classed  aa  believers  in  tbe  principles  o(  the  Republican  party,  and  30  in  thoae 
Ot  the  Democratic  party. 

t  Below  Is  a  BUmmirr  of  offices  held  by  Harvard  graduates  tram  178B  to 


Some  have  bold  office  a 
Meat  at  tbe  U.S... 


TkwPratfduit 
U.a 


aaminai7,  tBSO-iatl : 

Iloiin. 

CaUDetOOoen « 

MlBln«™ <n 

U.S.  A 


ToUl... 


TbeUstobJeotion  tbat  t  notice  to  the  enlistment  ot  college  men  In  the  rsoks 
I  ol  the  RapubllcMt  parly  la  that  on  acoount  of  their  youth.  Our  Democratic 
^^Mendachamctcrlxoit  aa  on  attempt  to  "rob  tbe  cradle"  1  Such  a  criticism 
^Hkeks  none  ot  the  humor  ot  sarcasm,  coming  as  It  does  frooi  a  party  wboae 
^^■iMut  succMB  In  MkMsachuaetta  in  due  U>  leaders  wbone  youth  has  evident]; 
^|pMn  no  aorlous  dlsquallScatlon.  The  jewel  of  consistency  does  not  wcm  to 
1       gUttor  in  the  cti»wu  of  the  young  Democracy.     In  answer  one  need  only 

poUit  to  two  ot  Harvard's  youngest  alumni,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roooevelt 

and  tbe  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
I  John  Ldckwood  Dudob, 

^m  President  of  tbe  Harvard  Bepublicaa  Club. 


THE  DECADENCE  OP  DICKENS. 


HimTuckbhav,  in  tbat  indolently  charmtng  work  of  hers,  "  A  Book  ot 
Sibvla."  tcUa  bow  a  luncheon  party  of  a\x,  io  one  of  the  suburbs  ot  I^ondon— 
"Old  Kensington,"  it  may  be  conjectured— talked  about  Jane  Aual«n  one 
day,  and  bow  every  membiT  ot  tbe  company,  save  a  French  gentleman  who 
knew  not  Engllsb,  understood  a  chance  allusion  to  Selina  and  Maple  Grove. 
Without  InsiflUnK  upon  Selina  to  the  possible  mortlB cation  ot  any  readers, 
_  axcopt  to  Inform  the  uninitiated  that,  like  Mrs.  Harns  and  Anthony  Whlt«, 
«  waaheardot  but  neverseen,  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  tbcBntboraf 
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the  moat  fsjuoua  of  these  three  unseen  characters  would  be  fiKtod  c<ia&II: 
f&miliar  toacumpaay  ol  six  woU-read  persona  under  the  ag«  of  rhirtf-fln 
I  speak  bj  the  card,  for  the  elaborate  new  edition  of  Dickoni.  wlUi  pntmoea 
nndthe  recent  rerivala  at  American  tJieatres  ot  pIbtb  tonnded  Dpoa  Uh 
uovela,  have  re-atimulated  dlscasalon  ot  the  gr«at  writer  vrlxMe  fsaw  ww 
noisier  than  tliatoC  an;  other  BngJiah  iiovellst  sluco  WoltcrScott.  And  tbt 
other  ereninii  "at  a  little  dinner,  not  more  th&u  the  maws,  wl£b  ftllllM 
gueatBclever'—ornioderately  clever— "and  some  of  them  pretty,'— «  aa» 
dition  ot  thiDgs  nbtch,  according  to  the  late  Lord  BeaconsfUtd,  "otNtt 
human  lile  and  hDman  nature  under  very  favorable  clrctimiUaoea'' — >!• 
Utile  dinner  such  aa  this,  troUKBcted  In  a  town  whoaocultorvluM  aoqvlnrf 
the  trltvueasoEaprovcrb,  ajidby  persons  of  whom  nouo  hod  T«acti«d  tbtM 
of  thlrty-Qve,  the  subject  of  Dickens'  noveis  wna  very  thoroBgblj  dlkCTM^H 
Two  of  the  company,  a  man  and  a  woman  nbose  reaoarche*  In  lll«ndifl 
had  carried  them  mor?  into  the  domain  ot  French  than  of  BnsUali  BcflBI 
owned  to  never  bavinf;  read  one  of  the  series.  Evcrybodj  otae,  httwwwit, 
bad  read  at  least  "  David  Copperfleld,"  "  The  Pickwick  Papeni,*  **  Domnej 
and  Son,"  and  portiona  of  the  Christmas  books;  but  thbi  riperienc*  bid 
come  to  most  of  them  fnchildhood;  tbey  badoot  refreshed  tbAlrMOoUecUoMk 
and  tbej  betrayed  little  or  no  consciouaaeaa  of  the  deUUIa.  «>therbtiinatB«i 
or  pathetic,  of  the  volumes  named.  One  frmmt  de  f  7-en(e  mu  alia  wad  a 
better  knowledge  ot  a  nuulier  ot  the  novels,  Including  "Oar  Mntoal 
Friend,"  "Bleak  Mouse,"  and  "The  Old  CuilOsICy  Shop,"  Inil  UiiMlaily« 
in  the  condition  of  mind  most  hopeless  to  the  true  Itrrur  of  Uekwu  A~ 
gording  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  as  his  mastcrpleM. 

Not  to  be  tediouaiu  reportlngthesbortcomtiigsof  aworslilpftUoc 
by  Qo  means  without  accompllHhmenta  of  their  own.  It  U  Intsnwil^ 
record  (lnl«resting  Is  a  word  much  used  In  Iheir  town)  that  tlH  d 
tlon  ot  Dlckena  at  last  narrowed  itself  down  to  "  Dolnliey  a 
ot  a  new  adaptation  which  had  latel]'  been  seen  on  the  atoge  by  mi  wml  ol 
the  diners.  This  novel  whs  then  accepted  a«  a  Uwt,  and  n  m^n  wb<j<M:  ilr^wt- 
ful  busiueas  it  is  to  know  all  novels  past  and  pr.t-.  ..  i    \,it 

wtiather  eye  out  for  those  tocome,  drew  up  thi!  follow  I  .  ,,r* 

utter  the  ladles  bod  left  the  table,  and  when  thetriei><l  :  .u 

—hod  reaascmbled,  they  addreawd  tbemselT»i  with  '..   .  jEind 

deal  of  humor  Co  the  revelation  of  one  anothn'a  IgDoran.c  ti 
ot  ten  questions  r— 

1.  Uow  man;  times,  by  actual  computation,  docs  Jo«y  B 
self  os-'de-vitishslyr    2.  Give  a  brief  description  of  Mra.  mpcUn.    : 
what  occasion  did  Mrs.  Bllmbur  declare  that  If  she  "  coutil  bare  k 
Cicero,  and  been  his  friend,  and  talked  with  him  In  hbt  retiremont  ai 
lum  ibuau-li  ful  Tusculnm  t)",  she  "  could  hare  died  ronuntt'd  r 
BUggt^tod  to  the  flrat  Mrs.  Donibey  that  she  should  "  ni>iki-   1:1  r-iT'i 
What  wvh!  the  last  words  ot  little  Fault   0.  Comrn.  n 
givingher  real  name;  (bi  DUer,  giving  hla  mother's  b.'- 
Wooden Midsh I pnian.    7.  Ch>ract«rUe  tbc  (iatne  Cl^'  ' 
Pet.    a  Ajialy»u  the  effect  of  one  or  botii  00  tli«  <■.'■.>■■ 
Slat«  the  relalionsblpUf  any) between  Toots  and  the  Tocdh-i.     Ill    }I 
anything  to  say  ot  Ibo  Nobby  Shropahtrs  One  I 

"SlAto  the  relatlonshlt'.  if  any,  between  the  novels  ot  rliartaa  111  J 
and  fsaX  Ute,"  wan  proposed  by  the  man-wbooe-buabicB  U  l^-tO'lDKilr,  \ 
nll«nuiUve  tenth  question  forpupUi  who  had  an*wiired  tbapi 


>ar  Mntoal 

htlootn]^! 
•econald^ 
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queBtlona  saoceaafnllj;  butAsonlronepupil— a  nian— passed  cam  /autl«,  and 
•B  evea  he  pUuttod  hiiuaell  Qrinlr  od  tbe  end  of  the  ceatiirj,  sDd  refused  to 
ooiuider  for  *  momeDt  such  a  propnttitioa  as  the  poasihic  realit}'  of  Dickena, 
his  anrealltf  woa  tacitly  admitted.  ¥ot  this  tentative  little  ei&mination' 
paper  ahovred  at  least  tbe  unwieldiness,  the  prodigalitj,  which  belonga  onl j 
to  geolua,  the  iptitesijae  himior,  and  lastly  and  chlefljr  tbe  wealth  of  minor 
ebaractCTB  even  in  one  of  tbe  less  good  of  Dickens's  novels.  For  of  all  the 
poraonsaod  personages  of  "  Dombej  and  Son  "  named  thorelu— and  tbosame 
luigbt  lie  said  of  more  than  twice  as  many  more — not  one,  with  tbe  aingle 
eid'ptlon  ot  Toots,  U  to  b«  found  in  &lr-  Robc'b  draioatizatloa  of  the  novel. 
It  would  be  too  hasty  and  too  empirical  to  boae  on  tbe  true  story  ot  the 
defeaUiid  dinner-party  the  conclusion  that  tbe  author  of  "Pickwick"  Is  not 
read  bj  tbe  more  cultivated  younger  people  of  to-day,  but  other  straws  are 
not  Ucbing  to  show  tbe  direction  of  the  wind.  Mr.  tlowells  frankly  declares 
that  Uiokena  is  antiquated  and  Impossible ;  and  the  other  day  an  uadcr- 
gra<luat«  ot  Harvard,  on  being  asked  whether  be  had  read  "  Pcndcnnia,"  an- 
awt^red  In  abeolnte  good  faith  ;  "  No,  I  haven't  read  any  of  DIcbens  yet.  hut  I 
mean  to."  Mr,  llowells  ought  to  bestow  a  realiatlc,  not  to  say  a  real,  medal 
on  a  young  scholar  who  could  thus,  In  one  direct,  two-edged  aentonce,  give 
the  cut  direct  to  both  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Jane,  the  present  writer  it 
credibly  informed  by  thla  same  Harvard  Junior— who,  however,  does  not 
trouble  himself  more  with  "  Emma  "  or  "  Pride  and  l^*re]udico  "  than  with 
"  Pundennls,"  but  dot«s  Instead  on  Rider  Haggard— Jane  trluuiphs  over 
Dickena  at  Cambrld;^! ;  and  tbe  whirligig  of  time  brines  in  Miss  Jeukyiia's 
revenge-  Iter  last  years,  as  we  all  know,  were  embittered  by  Captain 
Itronn's  insane  onthualasm  for  young  Mr.  Dickeni,  then  Ju^t  coining  int« 
voitue,  and  by  his  preference  (or  the  interloper  In  literature  over  Ur.  Jobn- 
aon,  whose  ''  Rambler"  was  Mias  Jenkyns's  model  of  light  reading.  The 
I  Doct^v  and  Ur.  Boa  are  mare  evenly  matched  In  tbeee  days,  and  the  autocrat 
I  of  Cranford,  though  nhemight  not  find  tbe"  Rambler"  enjoying  all  the  vogue 
to  be  desired,  would  rejoice  In  seeing  "  an  elegant  female  "  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  her  own  hold  tbe  field  BKainst  Captain  Urowu'a  upstart  favorite  at  tbe 
uiott  renowned  seats  ot  learning. 

Onootherhlt  of  testimony  la  worth  record  oj)  a  curiosity  ot  titcratnre. 
A  man  who  teaches  an  humble  branch  ot  learning  In  tbe  most  admirable 
and  successful  ot  schools  was  Instigated  by  the  man-whose-bnaliiesa-lt-iB-to- 
know  to  Inquire,  on  meeting  bia  clawes  afcain  after  lioster,  which  of  them 
enjoyed  the  acquatntonoe  of  Mra.  Blimber.  She  was  unbnowu  to  eoeb  and 
nil  of  thirty  or  more  Intelligent  pupils,  and  not  a  ray  ot  cornscionsnesa 
lighted  any  (ace  when  the  toai^her  said :  "  Young  ladies,  let  ua  reaome 
i)(ir  studies,"  It  is  acarcely  probable  that  youug  gentlemen  would  have 
known  better.  The  walls  of  tbe  Tusculaa  villa  are  tottsring,  and  there  is 
but  one  hops  (or  It.  (or  Cicero,  and  tor  the  accomplished  consort  of  Dr. 
Klluiber.  This  Is  the  hope  that  Dickens  may  be  made  a  fad.  Thouaaoda  nf 
people  ot  docile  tasles  are  now  pretending  to  care  for  Miss  Austen,  and 
luakiug  tbe  preleooe  plaaKlble  by  a  painful  study  of  her  works,  simply  be- 
<--auae  she  Is  a  fashion  It  not  quite  the  fashion.  The  worthy  Arcbdeacou 
Farrar,  who  Is  nothing  It  not  literary,  started  the  Browning  t>oomonthU 
continent.  Will  not  another  Captain  Brown  arise  and  lioom  Mr.  Bozf  If  he 
will  not,  we  may  soon  And  In  volumes  of  "eitract«"and  "selections*  all 
that  tbe  public  carea  to  know  of  Charles  Dickens.  And  Gamp  and  Prig, 
Kwiveller  and  tbe  Morchloneui.  poor  Jo  and  little  PanI,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
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WOMEN  AS  BUMAK  BEINUa 

Pbopu  who  recollect  the  wonun'a  rigbtaeoanatUioaottortJrt 
have  not  torgotten  how  otteo  tbe  ralljlDg-crj'  of  tbfse  waa   **  X)ke  tUti 
Right  of  Woman  to  Posaess  Hersell." 

To-day  she  is  tn  toll  and  andispoted  poaseaalon  of  the  can(«4  g 
For  good  or  (or  evil  her  IndlTidoallty  U  her  own.  If  Igaonuicc  or  prBjaS 
peeps  or  mnttera  from  the  dust,  the  remODBtraDce  ia  as  UtUe  hccdml  bj^ 
in  her  stately  much  as  the  chirp  of  a  cricket  or  the  writhlnx  of  k  n 
beetle. 

In  this  new  day — the  era  of  the  coming  woman,  and  at  the  ■  _ 

has  come — due  praUe  has  not  been  awarded  to  tht^  uiattna^'oiity  of  (he  n 
through  whose  gracefal  renunciation  of  precoiicolrvd  ideaa  wt  tiare  cut* 
Into  the  kingdom  which  wae  once  held  as  excluaiTely  thelm.    Brrrf  itanrM 
which  WK  hare  knocked  baa  been  unbolted,  and  coart#4j  that  1 
common  bmnauity  has  awaited  us  upon  the  thrc'ihold.  More  moi 
year  of  Our  Lord.  1802,  willing  to  shore  tbe  rcsponslldllC;  of  •■ 
women  than  there  Me  women  who  are  willing  and  readj  ta  * 
chiae.    Protest  againnt  and  Jeremiada  oTpr  Ihe  wroamof  woidm 
decade  ol  oar  century  may  rank  with  the  tears  shed  by  Mark  T 
tomb  of  Adam.    To  the  Impartial  olieerYer,  orK«nization  (or  armed  £ 
against  renewed  tyranny  would  seem  as  censelesa  aa  Ku-Klux  o 
in  rural  Delaware  or  Massachusetts. 

Opposed  to  this  array  of  evidence  that  the  war  is  over,  we  b«re  Um  U 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  woman's  emancipation,  or  of  the  wqi 
tiave  associations  for  the  advancement  of  the  uei—aa  «urA — beira  wt  rife  i| 
now.  Women's  corporatious  for  every  concclrahle  purpoan—caot 
educational,  religious,  social,  phiUiitliroplc— lncreaw<  and  preralJ  Dbiu  L 
threaten  to  cover  tbe  face  of  the  earth.  We  aakcd  of  man  c 
•quality,  and  he  gare  it— for  room  to  work  at  hU  sldn  and  upon  lU*  )■ 
and  be  kept  not  bock.  Instettd  of  faltiug  tnt«  step  with  him,  « 
(Cenulty  to  demnnatrato  our  uolikeness  to  him.  and  woaccentuatA  tlwai. 
dent  of  SOI  until  we  mnho  sex  Into  a  specie*.  That  onr  big  tirotber,  In  si 
vejing  all  thin,  la  not  betrayed  Into  wicked  gibea  in  the  whicb  J««h«a. 
mtgbt  come  woU  to  tbe  front,  is  rcfernblo  to  tear,  l«  aiuaxvmeut — or  la  ll 
flDsr  attribute  mentioned  JUBt  now. 

Our  admtlteil  claim  that  there  Is  no  sex  In  Intellect  !■  vlMaud  ti;  oar  Ii 
■htenc*  npon  femlnlDe  achlevomeuts  In  the  rvaliii  uf  scIim: 
pbenomnnal.  When  a  woman  palntaa  picture,  or  slngi  tmrng,  or  planiari 
orange-grove,  or  opens  a  babordoshery,  or  nnduws  a  profM«i>niblpb  Uia  a 
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is  Fatalofcued  amonK  teats  for  the  aJralrntion  at  the  public.  "  S«o  of  what  & 
mnuuruitted  serf  la  capable  I"  Ls  the  tone.  Ituol  the  langnnge  of  «iiebftdTer~ 
lUcment. 

Ever;  dull;  newHpftppr  h»»  a  womAn's  page.— a  patUock  safe  and  clean, 
about  which  Imnglnatloa  conslrncta  s  fence  upon  the  principle  commended 
tu  Ills  hlrtd  ninn  Ny  Ibe  thrift;  Scolebiuaa  :  "  Vm  but  one  mil,  but  let  that 
be  HOC  high  th'  cawves  canna  loun  ower  It,  and  ue  low  that  thej  couna  itoop 
under  it."  Of  tbe  making  of  nomen'a  Joumaln  and  Diagazines  tbere  U  no 
end.  and  tlhel;  to  be  none.  TboM  are  usuall;  cloae  corporation  a.— written 
by  women,  edited  by  women,  and  once  la  a  good  monj  whiles  published  bj 
women.  Upon  the  suliscriptlon  books  tbe  namea  of  men  sustain  Id  numbers 
the  Bwnp  relation  to  thoAe  prollxed  by  "  UIss"  or  'IMra,"  that  bread  held  to 
such  in  FalatafTs  memorandum.  Tbe  choice  of  toplcH  Is  restricted  to  such  aa 
iKiRr  directly  upon  tbe  proKrem  of  one  sex ;  the  quality  o(  tbo  pabulum  of- 
fered (or  mental  dlgt-atloo  in  warranted  wholesorae.  but  (he  word  la  open  to 
crltietsm  If  an  element  of  wholeaouieneee  be  the  power  to  create  Intellectual 
brawn  and  itiural  backbor^e. 

IiOt  mo  guard  what  may  be  mlHlnkcn  for  sneering  bypercrtticlsm  by  say- 
ing that,  M  tradc-JournnU,  each  of  the  Ic^on  of  domeetic  organi  devoted  to 
the  houMwi'e,  the  bouaekeerer  and  tbe  like,  has  in  itA  sphere  and  uatb  a 
rvtCwm  tTttr*  an  excellent  an  that  of  Tke  Consumn-'s  Journal,  or  The  W/utl. 
man,  or  OtUlng,  It  Is  in  tbe  realm  of  general  literature  that  the  dlsllnotlonof 
nex  bpcomcB  Invidious.  It  Is  when  gender  begs  the  question  of  pralee  or  pat- 
ronage that  uafolmesa  verges  ui>an  injustice.  There  is,  for  example,  no 
more  res«on  why  Mrs.  Joneaof  the  comergrorerr  should  demand  cuiitomby 
virtue  of  her  aex  tban  that  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  next  block,  sbotild  atlract 
trailo  bncAiuK  of  b  slight  limp,  or  Mr.  Robinson,  acrosH  tbe  way,  beeauM  lie 
in  a  marrii'd  man.  Barh  should  hn  Judged  by  the  quality  of  what  he  offen 
for  sale,  and  by  bla  diligence  In  bualucM. 

Woman~wl).h  a  e-tpltsi  letter— shon Id  by  now  have  ccaacd  to  be  a 
sueeialty.  There  should  be  no  more  need  of  "  movements'  in  ber  behalf, 
and  agltailona  forhrradvaiieemeut  and derclopment  considered  apart  from 
tbe  general  good  of  mankind,  than  for  the  abolition  o(  negro  slavery  In 
tbe  United  Stst«s.  "  For  wbiit  aitian"~«nd  presumably  a  woman—'*  hath, 
doth  be  yet  seek  aftert"  Wltb  tbe  world  of  koowlrdge  and  opportunity 
thrown  open  t«  bf  r.  It  argue*  little  for  hir  amhition  and  Ie»n  tor  her  ability 
to  gnwp  Fordinnl  principles  Chat  she  elects  lo  build  fencea  about  her  renerra- 
ttoii,  and  expends  time  and  forces  In  pat  roll  i  ng  precinct  ii  nobody  carrs  to 
attack.  "I  am  glad  tbc^  quewlton  for  discussion  to-<tay  does  not  contain  tbo 
word  ■  woman,"'  snld  a  member  of  a  cclebralnl  literary  club,  "  I  am  aweary 
uf  th»  vret«nllouR  dlMyllnhle.  and  5atln(«d  wltb  InccsMint  twaddle  of 
'  woman's  prognva,'  '  woman"'!  work  for  woman.' and  the  nlnety-and-nliiB 
variations  upon  the  one  string.  Ily  this  time  we  ought  to  bo  there  If  we  ore 
ever  to  trrive.  I  am  half-slrk  of  womanhood  I  I  want  to  be  a  human 
being." 

A  glance  at  the  schedule  ot  topics  brought  up  for  debate  In  tike  organl- 
Mttons  In  every  townahip  and  city  will  Justify  the  stricture. 

Ila  It  adlgrvKsIon  here  to  nal^  tbal  the  Woman's  Building  st  the  Colum- 
bian Eipoattlon  Is  to  tte  HA  distinctly  ■epornto  from  those  In  wblcb  the  prod- 
net«  ot  maocnllne  brolni  and  skUl  are  oihlbltcd  as  It  what  Is  tberoln  eoUeot* 


•d  bod  been  sent  by  an  alien  people  i 


uithei 


Tbe  "pull-all'togcther"  that  climaxes  tlic  three  csacntlals 
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"  Tou  In  yonr  imall  oorner. 
And  I  In  mine." 

while  weU«Donghln  the  nurserj  Jingle,  U  the  exlreiiM  at  pw 
applied  to  growD  up  Chriatians.  ^ 

Con  ft  be— as  Is  HOOtetlnies  sly Ij  insJDoated— that  the  Block  In  ti 
tbe  pioneets  tn  the  *'  moTement "  baTing  been  distrust  of  tlie  otbiir  aei 
□ecupatioD  woald  be  gone  were  we  Co  deny  tbcm  Uie  hBrmleav  tilt  at 
mills  in  dnat  of  their  own  raising )  Has  the  habit  of  girding  at  our  I 
tiODS  Id  tbe  shape  of  iniqultooB  laws  and  social  prejudice  gronn  av  i 
with  the  centuries  that  we  arc  incapable  ot  percelvinji  our  altcrrd  • 
la  an  age  when  we  can  make,  Icecp,  lose,  and  i>equeath  Qian<>y  mm  In 
our  fathers  and  husbands ;  when  we  ran  be  educated  In  the  same  nnit 
with  our  brotbera ;  caa  practise  medicine,  Liw  and  theolog;  ;  AH  ch. 
pbt]osopb<r  and  literature;  and  travel  alooe  and  respected  around  ttwg 
our  swaddiing-bands  are  of  our  own  making. 

Is  the  fault  in  all  this  inherent  in  the  tiiitnre  aud  eondltloiM  ot  lh< 
nine  mind)  It  Is  scarcely  a  slur  upon  our  sex  lo  say  that  atTrr-tlc 
ideality  combine  to  shorten  our  views  of  certain  Beldi of  thou^hiixiid  i 
Prexent  a  philanthropic  scheme  to  a  woman,  and  she  forthwith  aaa 
her  especial  proltgt  of  orphan,  widow,  or  drunkard.  The  abstract  ia 
hiir  than  empty  air.  If  ahc  cannot  lay  hold  of  a  ready-made  c-oncrrt 
forms  one,  and  takes  It  to  her  heart  rather  than  to  hi? r  head.  It  la  iJcu| 
possible  that  women  love  women  so  loyally  as  to  rocoffolKe  In  whj 
tends  toelevate  humankind  but  onotber  round  In  the  Inildvr  lately 
from  earth  to  heaven  (or  Ihoir  (eet.  In  politics  they  would  \m  Stati!~ 
partisans  instead  of  patriots. 

A  witty  rhilanthroplst  said  the  other  day  that  hLs  was  bound   i 
mission  to  the  neglected  rich,  not  to  the  potted  poor.    Perbapn  oni-  i 
tor  a  brooder  humanity  ou  the  port  of  those  whose  tnilupiiii-  n, 
and  religion  of  the  nation  cannot  tie  overvstliiuited,  lulglil ,  . 
be  made  In  behalf  of  our  brethren  and  companions  mcmn  i 
A  cogent  argument  of  advanced  thlnken  who  couTend  tir  ii>_ 
and  political   prlvilc^s  for  women  Is  that  she  will  ennol-lr   nmi   | 
coarser  natures ;  she  is  to  introduce  into  the  rollegc  the  ameuitlMt  o[ 
noclety ;  at  the  polls  her  presence  will  be  Ihe  iBtl«r-ilay  L'na  hi  ttia  II 
port  J  passion.    With  Intellect  trained  to  g^'spplc  '^ith  problems   ihn 
men's  best  powers,  she  will  bring  her  subtle  liitulUons  lo  tlie  li>sjr.l  .  . 
the  scimitar  will  second  the  cleaver's  blow.    Their  stadleB  ood  tli 
will  be  Idcnttcal :  their  union  will  accomplish  tbe  apotheosis  ot  hnin 

With  chivalry  learned   In  on  earlier,  and  our  prot|rfiMdv«   «roni.  : 
a  mdor  ago.  our  brothers  bnvo.  In  opening  our  ranks  la  as  mi  tDlh>w4al 
in  the  world's  redemption,  acknowledged  their  need  ot  na.  aad  p 
taith  In  our  pledges  of  cooperation. 

Radical  and  oonservatlvc  may  well  dclliierato  togaUwr  upon  4 
sagen  ot  the  promised  uitllenlum  ss  arc  oirer»d  by  Hagr«tsaUOB*  tbax  '. 
and  purpose  remind  th«  satirist  at  iaborunlonsand  atrikosratb-o 
digniflsd  Bfworlatlan  tor  the  olovaLion  ot  ■  rscM  wbaM»d**Uny  abir. 
much  to  wouon  wto  nieu. 

Uahiiim  I 
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A  TOO-LONG  VACATION. 
Ntyr  too  long  Is  vacation  for  the  doctor,  lawfcr.  editor,  book-keeper, 
clerk,  leamstreas,  or  candiestick-maker.  Thaae  precious  tvro  weeks  w hie b 
are  the  standard  period  of  atuiaal  rest  tor  man;  hard  workers,  are  altomtUi^r 
too  abort.  But  the  thirteen  weeks  which  Kpreaeut  the  normal  Summer 
vacation  in  college  and  school  are  long,  altogether  too  long,  for  student  and 

The  college  atud^Dtaufrera  from  BO  longa  vacation  throngh  the  loeaot  In- 
terest In  bis  college  work.  Of  course  he  forgets  bis  learning;  tblaia  b)  beez< 
parted,  even  deaired  In  certain  respects ;  but,  also  and  more,  he  becomes  di- 
verted. His  attention  Is  for  a  whole  quarter  of  the  year  directed  to  pursuit* 
other  than  scholsrl}'.  His  attention  la  alaodistracted,  divided  among  a  scon 
of  objects,  frivolous,  seriooB,  wise,  foolish.  The  influences  wblcb  touch  him 
ceosetobe  academic,  and  becomesocUl  and  commercial.  Be  enters  into  a  lite 
quito  unlike  his  college  life— which  majof  Itself  bean  advantage— but  of  this 
life  he  da«a  not  become  a  vital  part,  which  la  a  disadvantage.  Tbeorderlixg 
of  his  dafs  becomes  a  disorder.  His  discipline  Lb  broken.  Ho  feels  himieU  to 
be  on  a  vacation,  and  vacation  Is  usually  Intellectual  vacuity.  If  he  Is 
obliged,  through  parental  command  or  through  poverty,  to  take  up  reKular 
work  a  larger  part  of  the  time,  he  should  be  grateful,  and  be  Onally  will  be. 
But  If  be  Is  permitted  to  do  whatever  fancy  leads  him  to,  as  be  too  fre- 
i|nentlj  is  permitted,  be  usually  does  nothing  though  trying  to  do  a  bit  of 
everything,  reading,  vnittng,  flsbing.boating.aQtl  sharing  in  other  diveralons. 
The  vacation  beoomos  dissipation— moral,  Inti'llectual.  Forces  Ibat  are 
needed  in  collie  are  not  recruited.  Hardihood,  endurance,  concentration, 
pluck,  grit,  are  not  nursed  through  so  long  a  period  of  inactivity.  I.azliiess 
Is  the  direct  result  of  summer  llstlessneas.  Recreation  does  not  become  re- 
creation. The  student  Iblnks  himself  to  bo  in  the  garden  of  tbe  lotos,  and 
eatlnftthe  lotos  does  not  make  a  vigorous  bruin.  The  dally  newspaper  Is  tbe 
strongest  regular  Intellectual  fare ;  tbe  hardest  writing  he  does  is  acceptance 
ot  Invitations ;  and  tlie  severest  physical  work  placing  tennis. 

Hueb  in  all  these  eudeavon  is  admirable.  If  such  a  life  the  reading 
student  could  have  tor  a  month.  It  were  well,  but  to  stretch  out  these  method* 
over  at  least  three  months  Ls  not  well.  The  proportions  are  bad.  Resting 
Is  on*  thing,  and  a  very  good  thing,  but  resting  prolonged  becomes  rusting. 
HusUdj;  eatA  the  tool  not  used.  Students,  tike  tools,  loec  as  much  by  August 
rest  as  by  February  wear,  Let  every  student  have  all  the  rest,  recreation,  dl. 
veialOD,  amusement  required  for  keeping  his  forces  in  the  flnest  comlltlon  : 
bat  he  does  not  need  one-quarter  ota  year.  A  healthy  student,  and  such  as 
I  constantly  have  In  mind,  can  get  as  much  vigor  out  ot  two  months  as  out 
of  three.  Eight  weeks  In  the  woods  will  give  all  necessary  power  quite  as 
well  as  thirteen.  Bight  weeks  In  the  dissipating  and  charming  enjoyments 
of  society  are  better  than  thirteen  tor  his  college  arms.  A  short  vacation  is 
better  for  a  tired  and  healthy  ninn  than  more,  than  a  long  one  spent  In  labori- 
oos  diverBlons. 

We  are  trying  to  find  a  way  in  which  college  men  can  begin  their  pro- 
fessional career  before  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  "  Shortening  the  college 
coune  "  Is  a  bod  mrthod  for  seeurlng  Ibis  aim.  The  college  course  la  none 
loolong,1>ut  the  vacatloD  Is  too  long.  Each  student  spends  more  than  one 
year  of  hta  tour  years  In  vacations.  Be  cannot  afford  to  spend  so  long  a 
lino.    The  oollrge  period  \n  the  only  period  of  his  life  when  he  finds  ao  long 
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■  periodof  rest  noceasnry.  For  the  young  edllor  or  mcivhKnt,  tntnUter 
lawyer,  chiia  to  rest  would  prove  professional  siilclile,  or  mlbur  sUII>btrt 
By  traDaterriiig  five  weeka  from  the  vacation  to  the  working  period  at  t 
college,  and  by  a  little  extrii  work,  we  mlgbt  cut  the  collvg«  conrw!  to 
yeara,wlthout  a  serious  aborteniuKoltbe  tlmeapeut  luBludy.  aodalso  irjti 
out  any  depreciation  of  the  worthineas  of  the  ooiu«e  Itaelt 

The  evils  of  tbe  lone;  vacation  ore  more  conaplcaous  In  pupila  of  U 
common  achools  than  in  eallpge  students,  Thaae  puplla  ore  uf  Itir  ccitnma 
people.  More  of  them  have  parents  whoae  puraea  ar«  amall  than  luuvnl 
whose  bank  accounts  are  Iwrp.  Thay  ipeod  tbdr  Bummcn  at  hocnit.  Tk» 
indulRe  In  no  ontliigB  more  expensive  or  more  prolongeil  lliaa  a  vlait  t 
"  Annt  Jane'8  "  for  a  Fortnight.  Tbuy  dwell  In  citiM  lante  and  Bniall,  t 
villagea  large  and  a  mall,  and  In  niTal  desolations.  But  wbfravwr  Ib« 
dwell,  under  ordinary  conditiona.  the  long  Tauatiun  la  no  nuire  iMaiatI* 
to  Jaded  energy  than  a  short  vacation,  and  it  Is  far  mure  FrauKlit  with  phyi 
leal  and  ethical  perils.  LawlessneHs  la  the  general  condlllon  ot  boja  I 
vacation.  Every  wharf  and  mill-pond  becoiiieH  more  dti'adfal  loam 
parent.  Apples  and  melons  De«d  a  closer  walcb.  Tbcy  ore  no  tuurv  Inella* 
to  "read"  la  the  summer  than  our  college  men.  and  are  pomlbly  lot 
Inclined  to  find  their  bappineasin  harmless  pleasnres.  They  Iwcoiqp  jareol 
Bobemiai;s.  They  return  tothcirtioolca  in  theutlddle  of  September,  notvil 
an  appetite  whetted  by  proper  alwtinence,  but  wltti  a  diatiiuli'  rrrated  by 
Itarbarliui  life.  Every  teacher  knows  that  at  leaota  month  i*  rrqalrrd 
restore  her  classes  to  aa  good  u  working  condition  oa  was  tbuln  at  tb*  kIo 
of  school  In  June. 

I  might  stop  here.    For  I  have  said  what  I  wanU-d  lOBayaHtofttno-kii 
vacation  tor  students.    The  long  vacation  con  hardly  W  ciil1i-<!  ti«^  li'.i^  i 
teachers,    Noclnsaof  professional  laborers  arv  more  1.'il>wi  < 
ileKervingotlong  periods  of  rest,  than  the  teachera ;  and  v< 
[II  the  public  school  are  most  laborious  and  most  deserrtnr 
daily  In  the  clo^s-room  are  many, — not  infrequently  M  niHrii 
(essor  spends  In  his  clasB-ioom  in  a  whole  week,— and  uach  bniir  In  I'lUai 
Lire  of  every  form  ot  personal  energy  in  its  severity  and   varlaly  of  dtilb 
The  school  work  which  is  to  be  done  at  home  i*  couslderable,  rspoclally  U 
readingofcxamlnallon  papers— that  bone  of  all  teacher*'  livH.    Thtlr  no 
ut  along  vacation  is  aertons,  yet  many  of  theni  wouldcotifeM  that  nlua  wed 
of  rest  would  prove  to  be  aa  restful  na  thirteen. 

For  the  ordinary  professor  ot  the  onlinnry  oolleji*  the  TacAtlon  !■  h 
long.    He  baa  no  greater  need  than  tbn  student  ot  spcndln^f  .n  IrsAt   nu 
quarter  and  often  one-third  of  the  yi>ar  to  li«ep  lilm«eif  vlt'"' 
thn  remaining  period.     But,  It  is  to  be  said,  that  to  iqbu>  ' 
leges  the  Tncatinn  is  the  oceosion  fordoing  work  othra-uii.i 
of  the  college  routine.    The  reading  or  tli*  writing  of  l""- 
tlon  of  special  papera  represent  labors  which  college  profe^"-! 
doing,    I  notico  In  portlenlar  that  the  profeaaon  of  tha  natural  arirnoc 
much  inclined  to  spend  their  Hnniiner  In  their  lnliomIiirl>vi   Dinkingo: 
menta  which  the  broktin  days  of  the  coUego  year  do  not  oailly  permit. 

CnAou*  P.  TBwnta. 
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AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 


The 

Best 

Cough 

Cure 


For  Colds 
Coughs 
Bronchitis 
Consumption 


la  tlifi  iH-'St  reuifily  for  culds,  coughs. 
broncbUis.  sore  throat,  la  grippe,  pneu- 
monia, hoaraeneaa,  or  other  derange 
tiieiits  of  the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and 
lungs.  Its  record  covers  half  a  century 
anil  Is  gathered  Troni  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  favorite  preparation 
with  siugers,  actors,  preachers,  teachers,  ami  public  speakers. 
It  soothes  the  inflamed  membrane,  prouiotca  expectoration, 
and  streugthcna  the  voice. .  Taken  at  the  llrst  symptoms  of 
consumption,  it  checks  further  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
even  in  the  Jater  stages,  it  eases  coughing  and  induces  repose. 
By  reason  of  its  great  strength,  it  is  the  most  economical 
medicine  of  the  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

■'  We  have  been  dealing  In  Ayer's  Medicines  for  years,  and 
have  always  found  them  to  give  the  very  t>est  satisfaction, 
"^ne  of  our  customers,  a  lady,  was  afflicted  for  a  tone  time 

Ith  chronic  bronchitis.  In  tne  summer  of  I880.  after  navlne 
used  various  remedies  without  benefit,  she  tried  Ayer^ 
Cherry  Pectoral,  and  almost  immediately  she  was  relieved, 

id  in  a  short  time,  cured,"— K.  S.  Webster  &  Co.,Udora,  Ont. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  bj  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  M&sa. 

Prompt  to  act,  sure  to  cure 


The  Best  Work  by  the 

Simplest  Means  in  ihe 

Shortest  Time, 

is  accomplished  by  the 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter. 


SEND  FOB  AN  ILLUOTBATED  CATALOGUE. 


^yckoffy  Seamans  &^ Benedict,  337  Broadway  .n^ 
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New  Books. 


Mark  Hopkins. 


I 


Vol.  6  of  American  Religious 
Leaders,  A  Li/o  of  the  illuBtriotis 
former  Presideut  of  Williama  Col- 
lege, by  Franklin  Oaktee,  the 
present  Preaident.     tl.'ib. 

William  GilmoreSimms 


Vol,  12  of  American  ileii  of  Let- 
ters. A  Lite  of  this  fumouB  South- 
ern writer,  by  Ww.  P.  Tke.vt, 
Profeasor  in  the  Uiiiveraitv  of  thu 
South.     With  Portrait.     il.ii&. 


Vermont. 

Vol.  14:  of  American  Commoti- 
wealtha,  by  Rowland  E.  IIobin- 
80N.     With  Map.     tlrib. 

A  Golden  Gossip. 

A  Neighborhood  Story,  by  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T,  Whitney,  iiutlior  of 
'"'  Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  "Ascutuey 
Street,"  etc.     tl.50. 

The   Spirit  of    Modern 


Philosophy. 


By  Dr,  Josiah  Royce,  Aaaiataat 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard 
University,  and  author  of  "The 
Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy," 
"California,  in  the  Seriea  of 
American  Commonwealths,  and 
"  The  Feud  of  Oukfield  Creek." 
8vo,  12,50. 

Dr.  Rofcc'a  new  book  eontaliii.  In  nriaed 
form,  a  aerial  of  leclurea  no  reptcMolaUTe 
mwlem  Ihinben  uid  problBm*,  "Ith  sun- 
SBatlonaor  Dr.  Royce's  own  pbllosmihlcal 
»lewi.  Th«^  h«i«  be«i  (horomthlr  re- 
rlHd  und  now  tarm  careftit  tludlfl*  of  aome 
of  HumorotiiiportaBtprahlemi  of  modem 
tnoiHcht, IndadlDodtKaiMlotu  of  the  rlowi 
held^  airinom,  Kaat.  F^hu^  il«g*l.  kul 


First  Issue  of 

New  Universal  Edition, 

160000  copies! 


The  New  Universal  Edition. 


Paper,  25  cents. 
Cloth,  50  cents. 
New  Riverside  Paper  Edition. 


Paper,  50-  cents. 
Four  Other  Oood  Editions. 


Popular  Edition,  illus- 
trated, $1.00  J  Library 
Edition,  illustrated, 
$1.50;  Illustrated  Red- 
Line  Edition.  $3 .00;  New 
Holiday  Edition,  silk,  2 
vols,  illustrated  byKem- 
ble,  $4.00. 


H*,Par  itle  by  aU  Sooladlen.    SaU  fry  mail,  poH-pald. 


Houghton.  Mif^ 


KORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVESTIBEKm 


TAOELLA  PU 


IMPORTANT     NEW    BOOKS, 


The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine. 

with  a  History  of  HU  Lltvrarr.  PolitJcal.  uid 
Reliitloua  Carter  Id  America.  Fniace.  SJid 
BaKlADcl.  By  MONouRE  D.  CoNW*T.  To 
whloblHsdclod  asltelch  ol  Paine  b;  WUUam 
Cobbete.  bltberlo  anpnhllghed.  Z  T0I8.1  lOjaX 
Sto.  ILIuBtratod  (Marob),  tl.U. 

The  Life  of   George    Mason,   of 

TIRQINIA.  Bf  KiTR  MabON  RowlaHd- 
With  hla  Spcerbea.  Pnblio  Papers,  and  Oorre' 
BpODdence.  an  Introduction  b;  Gcnor&l  FiU- 
buKh  Vee,  a  portrait  of  Mason,  and  a  fac-dmllB 
or  the  Bill  oC  RigbU.  !  Toll.,  roj-al  Svo 
(MBrohl.W.00. 
''.NntaonNem  Books,  Lint  ofQvrstSana 

PalilKol  lacitnet  i 

C.    P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS, 


inafl 


The   Industrial  and    Con 

HISTORY  OF  ESQLa;  _.    

tares  ay   tbe   lalo   J.  E.    TnnRuu ,^ 

edited  br  bissoo,  Artbuc  Rtwvi ■.     Rati 

clotb.rltra.t3.0D.  ' 

The  Memoirs  of  Talleyranr: 

Kdlled  bi  Le  Deer  tia  Bkooue.  Win 
dsotlun  \]  Hun.  n'hiialit*  llald.  I .  c 
t<c  ta  Prmncw.  Complete  la  flan  pro  loU. 
porlraJU.     Bro,  gl3X  top.  p«r  roL,  KM 

Money,  Silver,  and  Finaoce, 

Bf  J.  KowAiiD  OowratnnrAiT  lOi  ~" 
thaDH7aeri»KD.Ml.    aTo.t).A^ 

ttay.- tind  CotaUw  nf  ITerb  to  J 

—  '—  ipplteatfv». 


New    York  and    Londoi 


SHORTHAND  HrHHHf.: : 


Labor-Savlats  art  M 
iqual.    Ttir  tnmmm  al 

«ril>ti  «n.   Ther  >l 

became  well  enoiiKb  veraed  ta  Bhuniannd  10  ntakr  dallj  praeilcal  Dae  of  l«  Im 
eorreaooDdeiireand  oilier  ^vrlilag.     Tlil>   ran    (»   done    I17  all  wl>»  p«aa 
edoMllau,  bjr  an  koar*!  dallf  aladr  r»r  ■  Tew  nivBlha. 

The  boat  .Mt«mef.ii.nb.i.<t  I.  GRAHAM'S   STANDARD  PHO 

RAPHY.     and    11     abonld    be   leani'd    r»r   Ikn    rsllatrtnK    rraaotta 
bmrtat  and   woal  levlblr  )  S.  Ilia  Ha  r  aally  learned  aa  aari  1.  It  UT 
badnx  been  pBlilltbed  33  jean  wllboni  etaanK*,  beeaaa*  aone  ~ 
■I.  II  ta  naMt  bf  aival  of  tbe  beai  reporlara  let  tl>a  ItnllMI  Stalea  )    S.  tt  k 
leit-bnoka  and  moat  aalatialva  llleralnrr. 


NORTH  AVERIOAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


DEEAMS  or  THE  DEAD, 

Bi  KOWABD  STANTON. 

Wllbiui  Introduction  bj  Bliw*Bii  3.  lIuMTiM 
Clotti.  tl.OO:  paper.  Mccnla. 
TbIafB  a  roiUiatlotorj.  and  BBi^nishlng  c 
lenoes  ar«  reliiUid  In  a  DiatUr-of-riLct  inanoer, 
■utbor  bold!  Ihal  wbat  maUirtaliaU  call  dn 
onlj  tba  bc^DiilDK  of  life. 

THE  FRE&TTMPTI0N8  OF  SEX. 
BrOSCAR  PAY  ADAMS. 
Clotb.  11.00. 
Bomo  parta  ot  this  Tolume  appeared  In  Tbs 
North  AMEHinAN  Ruvisw.  The  flni  pubUsbed 
wa*  callvd  "Tbe  Mannerleas  Sex."  and  wt~  -' 
iHioa  tbe  caose  of  much  dluiuulon  a- '  — "- 
"Tbe  ItuUilDM  Sex"  and  "Tbe  BrOti 
ftppeamd.uid  vFpra 


of   ■■"■  ' 


tbo  addltioa 
PresumpclaD 

METHODS  OF  IHSTEtlOTIOH 


■'Thi 


By  JOHN  T.  PIUNCE, 
Agent  Moeaacbusetu  SLalfl  Board  of  EducutloD . 

Cloth,  11.00,  not :  br  mall.  fl.U. 
Mr.  Prlnoe  eives  such  a  peraoaal  vleir  of  the 
Otiaaliatloa  ot  tbe  Sohools  of  Oermaii;  and  their 
Inner  worklnite  as  mar  be  aumrMtive  and  bslprul 
toUaohenand  ■cbooloffloera.  The  work  will  be 
of  ■Denial  value  to  membera  of  Normal  Schools 
klHl  Readlnit  Clrclea. 
Aor  of  the  above  sent  by  mall  an  rvcolpt  of 

LEE  A  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


A  New  Edition  De  Luxe. 

BEffl-LITTON'SNOfELS 

■  lAmUid  to  1,000  Copiea. 


A  FIHE  OATALOeUE 

AMERICANA 

OF  (iENERAI,  CHARACTER. 
iDclndlaK  mui;  rare  and  desirable  Ueinii. 


#io,ooo 

AOTOGEIPH  LETTERS, 
OLB  MS.  PAPEES, 

HISTORICAL  mmm 

RalatlDK  to  American  Hlatory  or  con  uected  with 

famoiu  people.  eipeclaUf  Oeonce 

WaebiOKtOD. 


751  Broadway,  New  York. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE 


■  .  nw  lint  and  only  One  lllaitrat«d  edition  of 

Lort    Bnlwar-Lnto-'-    •■' — '-    — -'-   — 

Baropa  or  America. 


la  loramost  amanR  n 


111  popularlly  li  Increaaing  BVerx  year,  and  the 
bllehar*  recoenlie  the  fcreet  demand  lor  a  Bood 
tlonofhlawrltusii.    This  edition  la  emb^  I  lahed 


by  tbe  Mat  Ulostratora  Id  America.aDa  photo- 
ETapha  of  tbe  actual  scenes  and  plaooi  rorerred  to. 
SBtheted  an  ihc  apot  especially  for  tbla  edition. 

Tka^unufkcdire  ofthe  iMiok  la  perfMl. 

Tbe  irpeUlann  and  new,  and  eetln  i  fine  open 
page.  The  maigina  are  ample,  and  the  paper  a 
banuUfnl  naturaJ-tlnt  laid  paper.  Tbe  volanie  is 
•  anial]  Bvo.  easy  to  kindle,  and  the  blndlna  ia 
VOUnm  oloth,  ^t  topa.  allxbtly  trimaicd.  iSiai- 
plete  lu  S2  Tola.,  i»aed  at  the  rate  ut  about  t 
Tola,  per  montb,  at  IV. SO  per  volunr.  Pn>- 
■pectuB  and  specimen  poKia,  showing  type,  pane, 
aad  paper  wltb  sample  lllusLratioD,  aent  on 
appllcatloa.       

,TAH,   TATLOE   &  CO., 

7A7  Broadwavt  y^w  Tarb. 


mwt.  ■■  /  u«  u 


It  datiy  for  rtfcrtncc,  a 


. .. '«v>dTi:~Ua  refSrito  tbe  POUTH 

CXL  CYCLOP«DI*.pl  which  the  ATL»mtA 
CoHSTlTUTioif  aays:  'A  it  dinMfui,  tudetd,  tf  « 
more  imoorlaHt  viork  r/  nfcnnee  ha*  tttr  M« 
pr<par«d,'"and  tbe  New  York  NiTioitadda:">r> 
rannot  wUhkold  our  uam  eommoKiaftoit  of  tkt 
indn^ry  and  ditcriminatieH  oftlutAltor,multlMt 
ailerpriMt  qf  tht  putUithrrt,"  Ila  artlolea  an 
written  and  signed  by  tbe  moat  emlDCOt  apeolallala 
In  this  country  and  Kompe:  e.  g;,  E.  I~  Oodkir 
writes  of  QdlMAoIders  ;  Praf.  ALEX.  JoUHsTolla 
lbearUoleaantbc/>oJa£!a;  Hittorygrthe  UnUtA 
Statra;  DOHMiH  B.   Eatok.  of  Cttlf  Strvtet  Jif 


form;  Prea.  D.  i 


QiLHAIt,  of  Unt-ptrtUUti  Praa, 


tree.  Ai-  i--  uiLiian,  oi  t/ nivervHi«i rr 
_  _  Walreb  ot  PtMie  ifeMiHK  and  Waaat 
EowAKii  Atkinson,  of  Bmikf.  John  J.  Knox,  m 
Die Currenca, etc:  THOMas  M. CooLsv^Pna.  In 
lerstale  ODinmeroe  C'ommlaaion.  of  Tht  Bar.  lam 
of  Corperatiant,  eUt.:  W.  C  8t;B0R4Bi>, «' ■iMna' 
tor  of  the  iiiBt,<itOoinagt.Oitld,  super,  CiirrtlKn 
tie.  It  ta  pobltahed  lu  three  aaperb  Tolmnev- 
a>eraKtoK  one  tbonaand  MgM  eaoh,  and  sold  b 
■absorlptioo  at  the  tailoWlnK  prioea:  oloth,  |5.(ld 
ehoep.llt.DO:  halfmorooco.9i.<lUperTtiiime.  Pal 
Uca  III  wbom  our  local  affenu  are  not  accesaibli 
may  remit  the  sobscrlptlon  price  direct  to  the 
pnblisben  and  have  the  book  promptly  dellrered 
free  of  eipreaa  charttee.  A  »p*<e  daaaTlptira 
pamphlet  sent/ret  la  any  one  who  wishes  to  kni — 
Bill  about  It. 


CHtRlES  E.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

NEW  TO^X- 


SCHOOLS  A.  COLLEl 


CONNECTICUT. 


OONNEOTICOT,  NorwalM. 

Miss  BaJrd's  Institute,  a  uom  & 

roi  Oiiiu.  TliarDugli  iBttructlon  In  (be  EcglUb  brL 
Uaf  uji«aa,  itt,  elocuUuD.  sod  muilc    LkrdtuL  altrDi 
«od  QtanUuid  nunDCTfi.    Vch  «^ulpp«l  gymjtuiunu 
Tami*  miidtme.    Ctnalin. 


MASSACHUSITTSi  OstfiamptOR. 

Williston  Seminary. 

ppfpurt*  boys  for  uy  collide  ut  lelfoUfla  Hlinal 
labtinbiriM.  Gymnulnui  •ttb  (j>iiviitui  of  aiei 
Atl  baUrllDEt  baud  bi  tieiDi. 

£ei.  Wn.  Ou-LAGDu,  PHe 


M  ASS  A  O  H  U  B  C  T  TS,  South 

Mt-Holyoke  Seminaryand  College 

Oflen  tba  doJJ«(UW,  oUhIoiL  HlalUSl^  ud  Ulenr)- 


NEW  YORK,  PouftDkesptle. 

Eastman  Business  College. 

llTlac  ud  oveniUy  prcrurHl  for  liDDonUc  poBlUosi. 
TooruiilFb  Instruction  In  Boakktaiino,  Beadctng.  Oon 
ntereiai  Late,  Penmanthip,  Oorretpimdaiee, 
^rtthautic.  cu.  -,  Telearapkinf;.  Statoffraphu, 
Ttlpeicritino.  ate.    Builmiu  meo  aupplted  irilli  eom- 

CDtuHliIuiu  ab  thorl  natlce.   do  cbarga  (or  tltaHloai 
Mtei.  TariDt  tMaoaiUe.    lima  iburl.   Fur  InfUmiii- 
doD.addiau  CLUKHta^uii. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


',  SUPfTlilUIldaJit. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA.  Osonti. 

Cheltenham  Military  Academy. 

OnlimmoiinllorUiaCbclun  IllIK^n. 


FRANCE  (BUKOP; 

PIRIS-High  Class  ANGLO-FRE 


KDUC  A.XI  OW 


Teotmoloa 


lie  tator.    TImtodkA 

n  (or  UnlvoriUir.  Wm  I 
looT  uid   otluir    BtrimlnatiiM     Oi 

SvacM  fMtnraa:  Homa  lUa  dd  Iwli 

rapid  prooreM.  aDOl&l  tntniiis  wtUi  ilwli. 
phfiicAl  deTelopmenL 

A.   H.  WIXTER. 

9T    nne   rcmtnel,    .VrBlltr-SKr<S«A 


HOTELS  AND  SUMMER  RESORT 


HOTEL,   Ov«r)ookiiiK  C«Btr»l  Pi 
FUtbATBDnp,  -— «Ck      Arnold 

Beihudsetfa  .rrAfX^CV  ft"-!"* 
8ti«t«,N.y.  LYi(\>*^   A»-rt 

The  Higbeat      |1  V*^^^^  and  Bm 
CtaML  3^^^^         ■*>  *''«=' 

OD  IhipramlaM,  uii)  oertl 
Fml.  Cfbu.  r.  Ohkudlor. 


THE  U.  S.  WONDER 


Br  Bi« 


SpclllDS.       ~ 

Ageota  motail 
lIsBllDD  thU 


AUS.  YOUR  DEALKIt  rUB 

SCARFS  ASDSUSPENDE 

(WC&W] 


.  THK  H>a>r   mASi 


WELO,  COLBURN  I  Will 

MAX  rFACTUBBttS, 
SOS  Broadwuy,  TSoir  TTl 


I 


SYRACUSE  SUSPENSOl 

I)ArVI>A.<3SC 

t*  {UBrantB«d  to   fiva   uttitf 
we«r*r.    Writ«  fortl»»criptifs 
For  Hit  by  Drun'***- 
Wdli  Kunfutviiaf  Oa«  8j 


^vestrt7ent  vj.  Si 


tfORTS  A3tSRTQAIt  REVIEW  AbVESTtSEtL 


A  WORLD- RENOwfJ^ETREMEOy  for  HOARSENESS, 
COUGHS,  ASTHMA,  and  CATARRH.  A  neglected  Coiisti  or 
Sore  Tbroftt  frequently  results  In  an  Incurable  Lung  Disease 
or  Chronic  Throat  Trouble.  Acting  dlrecUy  on  the  Inflamed 
parts,  they  ^ve  prompt  relief.  A  standard  remedy ;  sold 
everywhere,  and  recommended  by  physicians  for  over 
'forty  years.  Singers  and  Speakers  use  them  to  clear  the  voice. 


TThe  Library  of  American  Literature  kiSkO 

ltlrtllptyyfliloBBilMlliywritlBgtoC.LWEBSTER4C0.,67nnbAve.,HewYflrlLB 


Saves  30  per  Cent 

ON  BOOKS 

{TO  SUBSCKIBEUiUBhlch 
erade  Lli«ru7  BeVlew.  out 
•LOO  a  rwr,  moBtUj.  Iiu^. 
loC  no  paff*  book  uuloeM. 
Bead  10  CO,  far  Munpl*  omt. 
BUDKB8  UHIOI  PCBToi. 
Lansing,  Htoli, 


deaf: 


Vlnv  Flclurr  Fri 


THE  BIILINGS  S  SPENCER  CO. 


HARTFORD,  CO 


1    Wlieolni»n'«   FaTOriie 


UumtAoturcn  of    ■»-    ..  ^-^..^^ .  . 
BUIIuat  Paieut  Bleicle  W  rEUCItei. 

imlong  wbeu  cloowf.    tVell  ana  (•voreblj 


"CURIOUS  QUESTIONS' 


ud  nntrkiblcclilll  be 


II  conrcu  eamiBaB  cnvn  iB  mtiun  pctulninf  w  An. 
UlEniure,  ud  Social  Life :  ohu  upfrahchinBcJiaf 
thouglii  ud  amnnaiiaa,  »ul<:n>lu  inusHialimt 
ukl  cDthiuiKtm  «hei«Ter  introduced.  Yini  will  Dcr«T 
TEalii«  how  DuDy  thing!  you  ougki  to  know,  and  don't, 
imillyou  t.»d"Ciiriou.  OoMlioM."  Send  (oi  d«crip- 
ti>c  Caulwic  (Dd  urm..  AGENTS  WANTED, 
KBY8TONE  PUBLIBHtNO  CO.,  PtalUdttplUa. 


METAl  CEILINGS. 


SlUB  WALLS. 


BHILLIAnTEFFBCTSIN  BCBNISHRB 
ITIKTAL  PORSTOHKK,  HALLS  CAFES, 
Kic.  Tastenil  EmbawHl  Deoleiu  In  Drill 
ealn    Ttnu    for     Bnl-irlmH    BBSIDET^CI 

■  NTEBIOHS.  I>ea>gnB  tumlBbod  Mid  kll  pw 
Uout&rB  uid  InBtmctioDi  hy 

PAlHEBHFG.CO.,BK«„Vi"..r»? 


» IKOH  nOUMTfllH  g°UTE 


■  I  ^■tron  Bl.  taau,  Bvdnowl  Roanil  Tup  B>t« 
I  l^Bj?"'"  ^"crtptlT*  »a(t  lllartpitM  puipb 
l^f^FMHStn  ud  Tlolul  Attai,  BT.   LOVU, 


swEETCoiya 


Send 

Ten  Cents 

(or  Vick's  Floral 

GuroE,which  gives  full  partic- 

ularsofabove,andover  3,000  favorite  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Ptants,ftc 


Twenty-two  189 1  Novi 

t  Bart  CbtTuuOiamBiiK,  Sub  SO 
I>wsrtCaUlDp>U"aoldcDKll]«."  - 

OirdHi  fu"ChinDa'."  -      '      ■ 
SwaatOVB '^'OaMn  HnwM." 

li>w«Mi>.ou.    dlnn roc  tnil. ' 


/  ,,«>■  /m.  »i«  .Utri  $Z.»0  a 


J  AMES  Vick's  Sofc 


Sr|  Rochester,  N. 


TDCCC  SPRING  PLANTING 

I  IlKbW  The  larfMt  •nd  BMl  conplM* 

BAOFO  andilcwrlptlTe  priced  Orrvrol 
nUSE.a  OiiaiDoiv-coiilalDliur Important 
■■*"'■■''  lDlonna[ioDforplaDUn.FBEK. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWANQER  A  BARRY, 

T.BOPg»IIBflBltlEg.KOCaEOTEB.W«irTnrfc. 


Ihra*  Co.,  W  U<im)  Sinn  <P.  0 


TREESg 

FBSD.  W.  XELSETj  Its  Brntlvaj,  I 


(f^i 


mm^ 


CEEDS  for  your  Garden.      PLANTS  I':-'  >^ur  U*ii. 

V  -    WHERE  to  irrt  th(  h«l  Serds  anJ  tt,-<:i  r-ntO     wnFf-r 

lo  gtt  !hc  new  PUnts  and  gciod  onr-  '  ■      ■■.  ■  .i 

'■'(  the  ntw  and  f»nioiis  art  worthv.  .■:  ^'J 

ihould  know.  Weprintinllluslri'i- 1  if 

rL.loicd  PlatM,an4  Re*soi<ARLe  ik>r 
wt^if  n  TKLU&  tarn  'wbolu  01.0111,  K'i 


SrMiHO-iHn  Mur-.iOrr  L.-tDi^/tm- 
*y  -f5««.-.  W.«c  »•  Bus--  L.«E  V 
Taolt  PuTo«tyAMvco»o  mechanics 

WITHWr  OiKT  H  MUS^'VUMlLl  ASOl 


NORTH  AMERICAS  REVtSW  ADVERTISER. 


CHICKEBIHG  *  PIAj 


OVER 

81,000 

IN  use:. 

♦     ♦     *     * 

Played  and  Endorsed  by  the  World's  Most  Eminent  I 
Who  Pronounce  Them 


THE  MOST  PERFtCIPimOS 


ne  HigliMt /I»c9mptnse  Onr  All  Cempelition  Wat 

Aimrded  them  at  the  Pane  £thibiten. 


THE  ONLY  PIANO  IN  THE  WORLD 

Which  Received  the  Cross  of  the 

Legion  of  Honor  and  Grand 

Gold  Medal.  Paris. 


>|Fifth  Ave,  Hew  York.  (  22t  Wabash  Ave., 


I 


ASK   YOUR   GROCER   FOR 


The  CeletfraUd 


CHOCOLAT 
HIENIER 

Awtmal  Sales  Exceed   33    MILLION    LbS- 

Wrif  forSampteft.  <an< Frw.  M»nler.  Union  Sq.,H.V. 


GRAVES 

PASSENGER 


Elevators. 

THE  GRAVES  ELEVATOR   COMPANY, 

va-B4  LltMrtr  »tr»«t,  Naw  York,  e>0  AllantlO  A«anua,  BoBton. 

k  WORKS:   ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 

St.  Lovla :  Bo«  Bnlldiiut.  Detroit :  H«df«a  Balldlsr. 

Seod  tor  CatalagoM  ■n'l  CUcuUra. 


FREICHT 


a)abIiAT°KETcmjP»"a^ 


(to  gilii  refined  gold,  lu  painl 
the  lily,  to  throw  perfume  on  the 
violet,"  or  to  improve  on  Shrews- 
bury Tomatoketchop  is  a.  waste- 
ful and  ridiculous  excess. 


E:CMa.-ia.rJ»^  Afeffl-^Tk^)^?^ 


DESKS, 

Chairs. 
Office.  Furniture. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery 


lr»iLn    Mnrr    Ibjy    "it,    1.. „ 

.li.iHS  B^lKNEflOX.  Mo,  Ml  Kabr  St..  B«»ft« 


BLAIR'S   PXLra 

—  OfTBl  Kn«Hrfi  " 


.Cause  wr/'sTBOSTOtl. 
19BeekmahSt.N.Y. 


GUDSTONE  S«yS  ^cK'r'SJk 


[Jo  jou  know  ChBl  wenk  bodlM  quEoklr  net  atrotia 
uiil  ■bape))'  by  ■  tvir  [iiIud(«b  (IbJIt  rierclM- 1  It 
is  Cbe  dut^  "t  every  person  or  [ainil)>  lo  procara 
tlir  meaoa  for  full  bB&ltliful  pbyiical  deTdopmeDt 
Bt  borne.  Exportiuy  the  beat  ouiatcrerdev[B«l 
rorhomeeierclM  lionrelatcuit  oorUiDed  nulor 
cabinet  of  cb«at.  rowing,  and  lifting  frelghta  and 
diimb  belli,  adjiutablg  for  rouniriuid  old.  aaveT>I 
can  DM  at  UDS  time.  We  EaaraDlce  rvmlla. 
(Ircniara  free.  All  pHeea.  WHITNEY  HOME 
GYMNASIUM  CO.;  Roebealer.K.":  "    ^ 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLETT, 

IWnnlpal  Ei"mlner  U.  9    Pnt«ntOIBc«.  1ST5-I883i 
SOLICITOR   OF 

PATENTS, 


lM««tfOk,  ~«vMa«>».~^ 


yORTH  AMERICAN  REVISW  ADVEi 


iUTFiT5-^aa^ 


Dorflinger's  _ 

American    | 
Cut  Gl 


for  the  table  is  Perfec- 
tion. For  sale  by  alt 
first-class  jewelers, 
gl^ss  and  china  dealers. 


FAT  FOLKS. REDUCED. 


OUB&B  I  sin.,  11 


NORTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

WHITING'S  FINE  PAPERS. 


WHAT  is  nicer  than  to  have  your  stationery  in  good  form  ? 
Every  one  who  has  used  Whiting's  elegant  correspond- 
ence papers  concedes  them  to  be  the  finest  and  most  correct  of 
all  makes.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  tints,  and  can  be 
obtained  of  stationers  generally. 

WHITING  PAPER  CO..  150  &  152  Duane  St..  New  York. 

^~  lithographing" IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


riKKT'CUM  WORK. 
OrvE  UB  ATltlAL. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 

N.  W.  Con.  DCAHBOMN  .  HARHI.OH  8T«., 

W.  B.  OIICUTT.  oinLKa. CHICAGO. 


Regarding  Shirts. 


is  .  Regialered  Trade  Hwk. 


Every  shirt  so  stamped  is  guaranteed. 

Can  we  safely  gnarantee  a  "  ready-made  "  shirt  ? 

Yes ! — and  here's  why  : 
We  have  for  years  made"  Bhirts  to  order"  for  d(<alGr8| 
and  have  every  variety  of  individnal  measurementB. 
We  iiave  reduced  the  total  of  these  variations  to 
a  gysteuiatic  biuiis,  and  our  "  custom  made " 
"    '  "     ia  a  ready-to-pHt-OD  garment,  the 

equal    of    "order    made"  gooda 
every  way. 

Note  the  followinR,  aod  we  that  jou  get  bImvb  length  you 
require. 

Our  ehirts  are  made  in  FIVE  lengtlis  of  sleeves. 

3„         .(AH^-.     14  d^  ^  '  >  Writ*  us;  we  will  direct 

front,  or  both  frciot  and  back,  nr  all  the  w«v  down 
'th  bneoms  lonK,  wide,  short,  or  medium,  for  drees  or   | 
■w,  $1.00,  91.26,  (1.60,  $2.00,  according  to  quality. 
to  Ouarantea  SatfsfBctlon. 


&    CO., 


THE  OPEN  COURT.  «  WeeklrJouniH  l«.i»per  Veni,  SlD|1e  Copiu,  iCu.]. « 
■  ijuaiietly  UsKuioOi  lli.(u  per  Yeir.  Slagli  Ca(>lH  yi  Cii.l.  bMb  drvMed  to  tl 

COKCILIATINO  RSUOION  WITH  8CIENCB. 
Tit  Rttiritn  «'  Ikt  CkurcAii  ii  /«inJ,J  o/n  f A>  «-;»»/  /efular  in  Ikt  tima  y  <. 
itlailiiA  ritigion  ufum  l/u  uuna  ^<mr  »'■»  (i  <*(  nV<ff  «/  TV  C^n  Cni'f  asrf  Ta<  Jtf#a 

No  effottt  ue  ipaied  id  hivs  svtty  brusb  ol  iboufbi  repr«Wai«d  by  Ibe  bal  a«B.     Ttm  dfH 
and  n'  MiniiU  conuia  utajt  uid  coolilbBlIom  tiom 

Charleys.  PsiKCI,  B.  B«ahdubt,  Th.  Ribot.  rinr  T  I  iwia 

Piioi.  Joseph  Ls  Cohti,     P>or.  C,  Luivo  UotCAii.    D«.  A   Bnrrr.  Pkof.  E.  U>ck, 

Pbdp.  S.  D.  Corx,  On.  W.  T.  Haiui.  Pior  ].  Duimw.  Pnr.  R  I«m. 

M.  D,  CoNwir,  R>BBi  On.  Shil  HiHscn.    Geo.  ]uuai>  Ha»i<t.         Psop.  H.  WmnK 

_   ..      ^ D».r.  0»»*tJL 

Gu.  U.  U.  T*n 
W.  Wnmr.  ud  i 


I  MuiLLia, 


Lv>i.irt.C 


Tkt  Optn  QniTt  In  discnuinc  now  ii 

,  .„  (bs  Cbutch  (No.  ijij— The  EiKW  Ht-. , 

j  bTpniU'c  •nbjecl— Spinoa's  Life  and  Wotts— Ni 
cle  br  Wilbelm  Wondl  of  Leipiic  on  the  Nal 

Tkt  Menitt  dlscdSMi  promiaeQE  phllouipbi 


ProKiesw-ThB  Clerg: 
Tbeie  ud  simiUr  » 
Bomanei,  Prof.  F,  M: 
in  ullcle  bj  Cbaii.  S. 


lopln  u  Modein  Viewi  si  Chtnu  iMoa.  tA  MU^ 
3ay  QaesiiOD  (No.  ajo|— Hypaatie   S<sua  da 
-Naiuie  and  Uonliir,  a  eriilcisci  aT  J<»ta  S 
■enoDeJitj. 

blema  of  prteiicol  InportUM 
CUSord  00  the  SobI  Ib  N>is 
t  of   UDCODKiom  Life— Are  Ibere  Tblniti  In  TiMaueIn 
1(7  of  AUeglance  to  Dogma  and  die  SitURls  betitBea   War 
I  aie  treated  b;  lucb  men  asW.  T  Harrii,  Uofd  Uoriua.  p 
llei,  Mddcuib  D,  Conwi;.  etc.    The  new  OBober  ol  TTtm  Mraiit  4 
9  an  the  Idea  of  NecimltT,  ihai  will  be  lurtliDC  Co 
RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

THELOSTUANUSCRIPT.  ANorel.  BtCustav    |  Td  btine  "The  Loai  HuiwciiiM-- 

Fkivt.o,  Ii  a  practical  pieseDIilioo  of  the  all  a  SEW  EDtTtOK  iff  ONR   M 

Rellgioa  ol   Sdence.     Tho    revised   traosla-  (bound  in  doih,  gsi  pp.  Laav  Pr 

tian,  fiom  Ihe  Siileenth  Cennan  Edilion.  \t  bH  been  prepand.    vAe»%ia> 

pabliihed  wilh  (be  iDtbor-i  unolion    Ele(ut       HOHILtBS  bPBCISNCS.     ~    - 
edilioD,  a.Dliuoe..   Price,  tj.oD.  |         Price,  H.jol 

THE  OPEN  COUaT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

[«g-i7j  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO.  ILL.,  Poit  Office  Chnvr  K 


'  ON&   i^ 


GORHAM    SOLID    SILVER 

To  those  interested  in 
SOLID  SILVER  ART  WORK 
we  extend  an  especial  invitation 
to  examine  our  recent  produc- 
tions.    We  have  constantly  on 
hand  examples  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced  workman- 
ship, showing  new 
methods  of  deco- 
ration. 


iPRHAM   MfG.  CO.,  „..», 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


FoRph«DOineiiAl&nd«t  the  s»iiie  time  thoroughly  substantUI  growth. 
Victoria,  the  capital  city  of  the  Province  ol  Britiab  Colnmbia,  presentaa 
apecCacle  QDlque  Id  eierj  respect.  LooklDg  backward  to  1858,  wheo  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Fraser  River  the  gold  discoveries  attracted  thither  a  popar 
UtJon— ephemenl  la  Mme  certain  portions,  it  is  true— one  can  discern  from 
that  period  a  it«ad7  and  constantly  increasing  growth,  till  to-ds;  Victoria 
ranksOH  a  cltToIoverSS,oao  souls,  not  including  in  this  enumeration  Chioec« 
and  ludlaofl,  and  with  an  assesMd  valuation  of  upwards  of  (25,000,000. 

Few  towns  nn  more  beautifully  located.  Nestled  In  the  southeastera 
portion  of  the  Uland  of  Vancouver,  trootlng  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Foca, 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  moat  superb  scenery  to  be  found  on  this  continent, 
her  value  as  a  commercial  and  bealth'givlng  resort  is  unexcelled  by  any 
point  on  the  West«m  coast.  In  tbiataat  and  most  important  feature  It  may 
tmthtDlly  be  said,  that  while  a  great  deal  is  due  to  the  cilmale,  the  sanltair 
measnrM  adoptvd  bj  the  city  government  have  much  to  do  with  the  i 
Nowhere  Is  more  strict  Importunes  paid  to  the  attaining  of  an  abundant  and 
nn tailing  pare  water  supply,  nor  greater  vigliaooe  exercised  over  tbeaewer- 
■ge  system.  Contagious  diseases  are  unknown,  and  malaria  itruagles  In 
vain  to  maintain  a  foothold. 

Victoria  posnesses  the  characteristics  of  all  modem  and  growing  cities.  Ita 
municipal  government  conilists  of  a  mayor  and  board  at  aldermen,  together 
witb  other  departments  analogous  to  city  rule.  Two  well-kept  public 
parks  are  worthy  of  mention,  and  the  electric  light  systems  are  also  under 
the  control  of  "  ye  city  fathers."  Electric  tramways  are  in  active  operation, 
asare  also  telephone  and  telegraphic  lines.  An  elBdent  police  and  Ore  de- 
partment are  assurances  of  aid  In  time  of  danger  and  the  preservation  of 
good  order, 

iDcrease  of  business  has  kept  pace  witb  increase  of  population.  All 
branches  of  commercial  interests  are  represenled  here.  A  large  trade  ts 
done  In  dry  goods,  fura,  and  general  staples.  Victoria's  magn  I  Bee  nt  posi- 
tion as  regards  waterprlvileges  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  aserlesof 
flrst  class  docks,  wharfs,  and  storehouses, where  the  commerce  of  the  world 
can  And  adequate  shelter.  Here  arrive  and  depart  ressels  of  every  nation- 
ality. The  tonnage  of  the  port  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  Hail  and 
passenger  service  la  also  most  ably  maintained  by  means  of  a  line  of  fast 
ateamen  plying  l>etween  polDts  on  Puget  Sound  and  Portland,  Oregon.  A 
dally  service  Is  in  operation  between  the  city  and  the  mainland  and  eon- 
■MCting  with  the  Canadian  PaciOc  Railway,  thus  affording  an  outlet  to  the 
Bast.  Tourists  over  this  route  can  be  a3Kure>d  of  jlrstH^luMs  accommodattona, 
Mcellent  serTlee,  and  viewa  ol  aome  of  the  mast  grand  and  picturesque  por- 
tinoa  of  America. 

tt  Is  also  alf  •uttre  Victoria  is  fast  a». 

■  aolatloD  of  this  Is  es- 
Iftild  natural  adran. 


J 


VICTORIA,  B.  0. 
granting  a  llTelltiood  to  tboasands  of  funillM  are  tba  t 
floor  and  rEce  mills,  soap  works,  marble  and  Kranil#  works,  earriaKa  ■m 
laclories,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  piano  and  Jewelrf  eatahltahtiMiata.  bo 
binderies,  cigar  manufartorips,  tbe  brlch  jards.  terracotta  worka,  aod  < 
merouB  other  bnnrhes  of  ind'-istry  which  space  will  not  [Mnnit  of  onr  g 
Ing  notice.  In  addition  to  these  must  be  taken  into  coasldeiKUoa  •  Ul 
number  of  retail  shops  ol  ttll  varieties,  doing  a  brisk  trade- 
Victoria  is  rich  in  public  baildlngs  and  in  beiDtiful  homes.  Few  elt 
can  show  a  more  stately  architectural  pile  than  is  her  Cltr  Bi 
which,  b;  the  way,  also  contains  the  public  library,  aln«dj  ownlnc  01 
(1,000  volumes,  and  which  bids  fair  Innovery  long  time  tooatf[n>wltapt«ai 
quarters  and  demand  a  spacious  ediSce  of  Us  Tery  own.  Tbo  print*  n 
dences  here  vie  with  tbe  best  of  those  In  San  Francisco  and  Ui«  BMta 
ottles,  while  public  and  private  schools  are  numerous  and  wellUtandad.t 
course  of  instruction  being  fully  up  to  the  best  standards.  Rellglan  aitpa 
to  Its  votaries  from  upwards  of  a  score  of  chnrcbes,  repreaen  tins  itbadaa 
thought  and  culture  Id  sufficient  variety  to  suit  all.  The  Victoria  tratdai 
noted  for  ample  accommodations,  unexcelled  cuisine  and  moderat*  ctisrtp 
The  city  can  also  point  with  pride  to  s  new  market-bouse,  the  Aneat  oa  t 
Pacific  coast,  elegant  club  buildings  and  several  Oist-claaa  Ifaeatraa. 

Apart  from  the  two  mentioned  public  parks,  the  suburbs  of  Vtotoriai 
quaint  and  charming.  Close  attention  has  been  paid  to  tbe  conatraeU 
and  maintenance  of  good  roads,  and  for  driving,  cycling  or  walking  (| 
IWBsess  few  equals.  Out-door  enjoyments  are  well  patronlied.  tli«  d 
conditions  greatly  favoring  Oeld  and  marine  sports,  while  In  ibe  iote 
the  island  tbe  huntsman  may  revel  In  all  the  exhilaration  and  pl«i 
the  cbase. 

It  will  be  asked  respecting  Vtetoria:  What  commercial  «a*t  indtntrl 
avenaes  are  still  open  to  the  would-bs  settler  and  seeker  oitM'  woaltl 
What  opportunities  are  there  for  the  Investment  of  capital  that  will );( 
fluretyof  a  safe  and  yet  handsome  yield  of  Interest,  and  a  growth  and  < 
panaion  of  trade  compatible  with  tbo  lest  and  labor  bestowed  t  What  c 
a  man  find  to  do  who  cornea  bearlngas  bis  sole  capital  only  a  pair  of  wfUii 
hands  and  a  sturdy  determiuatioo  to  win  for  himselt  an  acknowledg 
busiaeas  position,  a  competence,  and.  dearest  of  alt,  a  homef  To  wbM  ahi 
be  tnm  bis  attention?  In  which  direction  shall  he  go  f  ToaBuwerfgl 
these  questions  would  take  a  volume.  We  can  only  bestow  *  jt*ml\ 
glance  on  some  of  the  very  (ew  Industrial  poaalbllittes  o(  tlita  moaitrt^i 
ol  the  universe — this  storchoaae  of  Nature's  treaaures. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Island  are  as  pit  but  Impartetiy  dersloiM 
Still  awaiting  the  miner's  pick  are  deposits  of  Rold  and  allTer  whieta  protul 
rich  rewards.  Coal  and  Iron  are  also  waiting  to  be  developed,  and  ol  t 
latter  It  may  be  said  that  the  ore  thus  far  taken  out  Is  niarvcllaaa  and  aai 
proaehabte  in  ita  purily.  Tbe  timber  supply,  too.  Is  a  vast  one.  Plr,  sprm 
and  yellow  pine  are  found  In  rinCous  abundanre,  and  tbe  export  trade 
lumber  and  building  material  la  aasumlng  gigantic  proportion*.  And  f/ri 
is  but  In  (la  infannyl  Agricultural  pursuits  will  well  repay  Ibe  tlm*  a: 
labor  bestowed  upon  tbem.  whether  It  be  In  the  linr  of  rautx  ov  aba 
raising,  sugar-beet,  tobacco,  or  fruit  and  vegntablos,  tba  laat  nanid  fladl' 
always  a  ready  market. 

Victoria  welcomea  heartily  all  new  corners  wbohring  wltb  tfaoa  tab 
0(  Industry  and  fruKality.  blended  with  ■Iw  and  boMtt « 
wUUnftbanda  wn\  kXwaii^ikw 
ft  «plrtl  thorwMSttXj  taMti  w  ■ 

k    |1*M. 


COLUMBUS,  GEORGU. 


THB  0IUCATS3T  MANUFACTURING  AND  TBADINQ    CENTRE   OF  THE 
SOOTH    ATLANTIC    STATES. 


I 


I 


COLITMBITS  la  eltuated  Id  Muscogee  County,  Southweat  Georgia,  on  tbe 
Cbattahoocbee  River,  which  1b  DBvlgAble  for  (te&inboat*  from  this  point 
down  to  tbe  Ap&lKcbicola  RWer  and  thence  to  the  Gult  of  Heileo,  >  diS' 
tanceol  B2S  miles.  The  Chattahoochee  River  sapplies  po-ver  enongb  to 
drive  aoo.OOO  cotton  spindlea.  The  largeat  cotton  mills  in  tbe  South,  tbe 
Eagle  and  ?henli,  are  driven  by  this  magniacent  power,  as  are  also  the 
Hnscogee  Mills  and  tbe  flour  mllia  of  the  CItj  Mlila  and  Elevator  Company, 
which  are  now  belaK  enlarxed  and  Improved,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  largest  and  Boest  equipped  flour  mills  In  tbe  Southern  State*. 

There  are  Ave  lines  of  steamtioata  plflnK  the  river,  which  do  a  larRe 
liuslnesa  all  the  year  round.  Tbe  river  fleet  was  added  to  last  year  by  two 
new  boats,  one  of  which  was  buitt  In  Columbus;  another  one  Is  In  conrse  of 
construction  here,  and  will  bo  launched  tbe  coming  spring. 

Columbus  has  flne  railroad  tacllitles,  bavlug  eight  roads  running  to 
different  points :  Tbe  Central  Railroad  to  Hacon ;  tbe  Savannah  &  Western 
to  Savannah;  the  Columbus  &West«m  to  Birmingham.  Ala.;  theColnrobus 
&  Rome  to  Greenville:  tbe  Mobile  &  Girard  to  Montgomery.  Ala.;  the 
Bnena  Vista  &  EllavlUe  to  Amerlcus;  tbe  Georgia  Midland  Sc  Gulf  to 
Atlanta;  and  tbe  Columbus  Southern  to  Albany,  Tbe  two  last  named 
roads  were  built  with  home  capital  and  by  home  men,  and  are  a  monument 
to  the  enterprise  of  CoIumbuV  bnslneaa  men.  Tbe  Hoblte  ft  Girard  has 
recently  been  extended  In  the  direction  of  Mobile,  which  eit«nslon  baa 
opened  up  considerable  new  territory,  wblcb  tbe  wholesale  mer«banta  of 
Columbus,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  an  increase  of  prosperity  to  tbemselvea 
and  their  town,  have  been  quick  to  aelie  upon. 

Columbus  has  good  banking  facilities,  there  being  one  St«t«  and  three 
National  banks  now  in  operation,  A  new  bank,  to  be  called  the  Fourth 
National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  (150,000,  will  open  up  on  Jannary  I.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  two  savings  banks  and  several  building  and  lowi 
BOsoclations. 

Columbus  has  long  been  noted  for  her  manufactories,  and  has  advan- 
tages (or  all  kinds  of  Industries  which  can  be  claimed  by  no  other  city  In 
Georgia.  She  has  now  In  successful  operation  six  cotton  mills,  manufaot 
uring  plaids  and  ginghams,  shirtings,  etc.;  three  clothing  factories  and  an- 
other one  organized  and  which  will  be  In  operation  as  soon  as  the  ma«hin 
cry  can  be  shipped  here ;  three  foundries  and  niachlne  sbop«,  one  of  which 
is  the  lai^esC  Id  Georgia,  and  manufactures  ice  machines  whir.b  are  sold  Is 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  States;  sash,  door  and  blind  factorlea; 
a  barrel  factory ;  cotton-seed  oil  mills ;  tbe  only  Jute  bagging  factory  In  the 
Slate :  three  cotton  compresses ;  three  Ice  and  relrigeratlng  factories  ;  elder 
and  vinegar  works;  a  gnano  and  fertlllaer  works,  and  many  other 
small  industries  too  numerous  to  mention.  There  Is  every  prospect  of 
Columbus  having  a  shoe  factory  and  a  tannery  In  tbe  near  fntnre,  gronnd 
baving  already  been  bought  for  the  buildings.  Some  ol  her  most  Influential 
business  men  are  Interested  In  these  two  undertakings,  A  new  lumber 
company  Is  also  about  to  start  work. 

Colnmbns  la  blessed  witb  all  the  modern  conveniences,  such  as  water- 
works, lights,  street  railroads,  etc.  A  belt  dummy  line  and  an  electric  rail- 
road give  hermorcbanlH  every  advanlage  for  the  cheap  haudllns  of  mer- 
chandise. Her  two  ■nburbo.  the  North  Ulgblands  and  tbe  East  HighlondB. 
aflord  pleasant  homes  cIoh  to,  but  yet  away  from  the  best  of,  Che  city.  A 
superb  boulevard  has  been  made  on  the  former  property,  terminating  In  a 
natural  park,  which  tor  grandeur  and  beauty  can  baro  ly  be  surpassed  any- 

~~  ■*  Colnrobns  Is  healthy;  not  too  hot  in  summer,  nor  yet  too 

^ —  '   '"g  almost  unknown. 

nhllc  schools,  second  to  none  to.  <i«<»- 


NEW  ALBASY,  WDUNA, 


iDTites  yoa  to  consider  the  adranUges  she  oBtm  to  yon  It  joa  bkT* 
tbought  of  changing  jonr  business  locstlon  or  reaideoce. 

New  Albany  baa  a  splendid  locabion  In  the  very  heart  ot  III*  womk 
Ohio  Ttllej  and  at  the  virtuil  head  o(  navigation  on  the  Ohio  Rlwr. 

From  bernharf  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  reached  by  w*t«r  tba  eol 
Ohio,  Miasisslppi  and  Miasonrl  valleys,  which  means  ready  ■nr«Mi  tn  I 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  MIsateslp{ii.  Looll 
Arkansas.  Missonri  and  Iowa,  a  reslon  of  eomitrynaargrowliigftiid 
perlng  more  rapidly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  St«t«ia.  By  a 
ot  her  exceptional  railroad  connections  New  Albany  la  also  wltfalu  (« 
hours' touch  ot  fully  onc-fonrlh  of  the  population  of  tht*  United  St«l 
Foni  ratlroada  within  her  corporate  limits  reach  directly  SU  Laols  aui 
West,  Chicago  and  the  Northncat,  Indianapolis  and  the  North,  tuid  Cli 
nati  and  the  East.  Each  of  these  roads  ia  united  to  the  entire  rait 
system  ot  the  South  by  two  magniDcent  railroad  bridges  that  apu 
Ohio  River  at  or  immediately  above  New  Albany. 

New  Albany  has  already  tiecame  a  tamoaa  manufactDriog  cealrc. 
plate  and  window-glass  works ;  her  Iron,  woollen,  (^ttoo,  and  hoeltiry  n 
ber  furniture  factories,  tanneries,  bent^wood  works,  stove  foaiidrC4«,« 
machine  shops,  employ  at  least  1,000 operativea,  and  her  many  olbei 
Indu* tries  several  hundreds  more. 

New  Albany  bas  become  such  a  flonrlsbicg  manufacturtoK  point,  I 
caose  of  her  splendid  commnnlcalion,  already  mentioned,  with  ao  tari^ 
part  ot  the  (Jolted  Slates ;  because  of  the  cheapness  of  fuel  which  Is  Htm 
to  her  wbarf  from  tbe  various  coal  reii^oos  at  a  very  low  coat ;  becaiua 
the  cheapness  of  Uvinc;  that  enables  mechanics  to  work  at  reaanoable  wan 
and  at  the  same  time  to  live  well  and  save  money ;  because  land  fur  b* 
Ing  purposes  is  cheap,  and  because  taxes  are  low. 

New  Albany  is  a  very  healthy  city  and  ber  climate  Is  mild,  Ott-n  bet 
few  days  in  tbe  year  when  out-of-door  labor  cannot  be  done. 

Agriculturally  tbe  city  is  in  the  centre  of  the  small  fruit  oaltnn  ot  I. 
Ohio  Valley.  Stranberrtes,  raspberries,  blacklierries.  cherrlaa,  psp 
pM«heH.  and  apples  are  raised  in  marvellous  abundance  alniOHl  withlo  t 
city  limits,  and  many  hundreds  ot  thousands  ot  crates  are  ablppud  m 
year  to  her  easily. reached  markets. 

As  a  place  of  residence.  New  Albany  bas  tew  equals.  Her  populatlau 
22,000  people  walk  and  ride  through  many  miles  ot  paved  streets  Hoed  iri 
handsome  residences,  and  uolversally  shaded  with  beautiful  trrco.  At  I 
western  border  of  the  city  mat  a  range  of  low  and  eiceedlugtr  pielnrraii 
hills,  reached  by  an  electric  railway,  and  rapidly  tllllnKUp  with  n 
homes  looking  upon  tbe  Ohio  winding  so  gracefully  tielow. 

The  city  proper  has  twenty  four  church  buildings,  twelve  ■cboolbov 
a  good  courthouse, a  large  opera  house, an  elegant  poat.offlce, anonuoodloa 
orpbaoa'  borne,   and  many   other  tine  public  buiMlngn. 
seven  QourlsbliiK  building  And  saving  assoclatiotiB.  and  a  largo  and  npld^ 
growing  public  library,  composed  of  eioeedlngly  well  ehoaen  booka.  for  il 
free  use  of  any  and  a|]  residentsof  the  city. 

The  city  bImo  has  a  conveniently  arranged  street-railway  tftUitt.tttn 
gas  worhH,  two  electric  llghr,  heat  and  power  planW,  and  Iho  flueat  syMM 
ot  waterworks  Inthe  Interior  of  the  United  State* 

Last  but  by  no  means  Icaat.  tour  newspap«r<,  two  dally  sad  two  «Mk(r. 
give  ber  ciiliens  the  latest  and  tresht^st  news. 

Briefly,  New  AltHtny  is  a  wealthy,  ftonrlahing,  handw 
city,  and  she  Ibvltaa  you  to  pay  her  the  ooiopUmei't  "f'T' 
U«tcialC\ub.»nat,TmiK,  wWXeNniw^K^MaxVi-*  "" 

II  yon  dealT«iac>t«  dL«tntU«\nlait«iMXMk  \)dDX*  ^ 


MWOOD  SPRINGS,  COLORADO. 


"  There  U  no  new  thing  under  the  eon,"  said  the  wise  sod  of  David. 
Salomon  me&Dt  bj  the  word  "  new  "  someChtng  that  man  bad  nover  seen  I 
fore,  then  Solomon  was  wrong,  lor  there  is  "  a  ?icui  thing  under  the  sui 
and  It  Is  at  Olenicood  Spring*.  Colo. 

Imanlue  a  river  winding  between  fp-ault«  walls  so  lofty  that  their 
shadows  subdue  the  sunshine  into  a  "  dim  rellgioua  ilKht,"  Its  wsten  (or 
Colorado's  largest  river  fitly  named  the  Grand)  chanting  in  melodious  tones 
a  hymn  to  Nature,  aa  they  proudly  Journey  down  the  western  slope,  to  wed 
that  peaceful  oe«an.  whoac  aiure  waves  toy  with  the  shores  ol  the  Gulden 
Gate.  Now  smooth  and  muimuring.  now  dark  and  angry,  rushing  at  great 
roclts  that  He  in  Ibeir  pathway,  roaring  defiance  at  the  adamantine  obstruc- 
tions forming  nltb  the  shifting  scenery  o(  the  eaftoD.  a  living  kaleidoiteope, 
ever  changing,  now  soothing  as  a  pleasant  dream,  and  now  exciting  the 
mind  with  wonder  and  with  awe.  until  the  enchantment  is  broken  by  a 
new  scene  that  greetn  us  as  we  emerge  from  a  tunnel  through  a  mighty 
mountain— for  Gieowood  Is  seen  glistening  under  Colorado's  brilliant  sun- 
light. 

We  pass  the  tieautifal  Bath  House,  bafit  in  mediieval  style,— begetting 
dreams  of  the  Ilhlne,— (tee  the  Kreat  hot  springs,  bubbling  forth  from  Nature's 
bosom,  beallnK  the  sick  and  invigorating  the  well,  and  the  great  bathing 
pool,  in  which  Bnimming  Is  indulged  iu  as  a  pastiuie,  even  when  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  hoary  with  anow.  You  hear  the  rushing  waters 
of  the  Roaring  Fork  River  as  It  reachea  and  blends  with  the  walers  of  the 
Grand,  framing  a  valley  nestled  among  mountains,  at  whose  base  stands 
the  city  ol  Glenwood  Sprioga— a  city  whose  site  a  tew  shoK  years  since 
was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  savage,  a  babe  bom  in  the  age  of  electricity, 
blessed  with  all  the  Improvements  of  science,  and  whose  healing  waters  and 
vapor  caves  Inspire  hosannaa  In  tbe  hearts  of  the  sick;  a  climate  fit  tor 
Arcadia,  Just  enough  winter  to  destroy  the  germs  of  illoess,  and  summers 
whose  nights  are  so  delightful  that  one  dreams  of  the  poesy  of  Persia,  while 
gaiing  at  the  lofty  peaks  standing  as  sentinels  In  tbe  glorious  moonlight, 
and  you  are  in  doubt  whether  to  regret  the  sun  or  welcome  tbe  mc 


And  around  the  mountain  topsi  su  )»iiivii>f  on 
With  bright  and  roseate  buea  that.  througE  the  rifts, 
Tbe  golden  sky  seems  as  the  glistening  gates 
Of  paradise; 

No  deepening  shadows  mark  the  coming  night. 
For  like  a  msideo  brlgbt'-Ded  by  her  lover's  gaae 
Diana  comes,  and  with  her  chastened  light 
Soothes  Nature's  sleep. 

The  flow  of  tbe  hot  springs  is  larger  than  any  In  the  world,  and  they 
pass  all.  In  beaiiog  qualities;  hundreds  can  bathe  together  Id  tbe  swimming 
pool,  and  the  sensation  is  so  delightful  that,  once  in,  it  is  a  task  to  leave  it: 
large  and  small  game  abound  to  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  tbe  city,  and  yet 
this  Rocky  Mountain  paradise,  with  its  immense  wster-power,  stands  pre 
eminent  araoDgiisBUtercitiei  as  a  commercial  centre;  but /our  miles  from 
Itbuodreds  of  coke  ovens  are  burning  night  and  day,  producing  last  jear 
some  firi  J  thousand  Ions  of  the  finest  coke;  a  tew  miles  further  to  tbe  south 
and  to  tbe  west  vast  bodies  of  coal  cslst,  two  hundred  and  seventy  than- 
sand  totLS  having  been  mined  last  year. 

Being  the  oountf  Mat   of  a  county  whose  agricultural  productions 
e  from  tbo  ~  '*  ,  the  luscious  (raits  of  the  semi-tropics,  with 

•s  of  gi  In,  large  deposits  of  asphalt,  herds  of 

r  valleys,  Glenwood.  tbe  capital  of 
Hence  of  tbe  Grand  and  Roar- 
k  the  Atlantlo  and 


Kfpnduenc 
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rJACKSONVIllE,  FLORIDA. 


This  noted  oitjot  the  South,  whoee  name  \a»otmmili^r  to  Um  pw 
ftt  large.  Is  located  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's  Krvr,  one  ot  the  moat 
laresque  Btreams  of  the  many  In  Florida.  JacksoDTllle  has  motam  dUw  ■ 
of  river  front,  giviuK  It  facllitiea  lor  an  esteaBire  and  profitable  cocnaH 
conataiitlf  on  the  Increase. 

The  town  has  a  resident  population  ot  over  £S,OtXI.    Th«  chief  b<ii<Di 
ChorouKbtare,  Bay  street,  is  lined  on  both  sides  For  almost «  nlle  with 
atantial  brick  and    stone  ediUces.  givUiit  to   the  vicinity  a  tni 
air.    Electricity,  gaa,  aod  a  perfect  seweraKe  system  are  Important    U 
In   the   health   and    convenience    ot    the    plaoe.      Joined    t«    the* 
extensive  water  works,  supplying  5,000,000  gallooa  dally,  a  piid  fire  ii 
meut,  police,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  service.    The  stre«ta  are 
(ully  shaded  with  flne  oaks,  oranges,  and  palmettos.    Comfortable,  aoi 
say  luxurious,  homes  abound,  and  several  larite  and  w«ll-known  boteJaglTC 
Srat-clBBS  accommodations  to  the  winter  tourist. 

As  a  manofacturlnK  centre,  JacksoDvUle  is  steadily  apace  with 
times.  In  the  great  mind  of  the  pabllc  the  city  la  looked  upon  notably 
a  winter  heal tb  resort,  and  Its  many  vigorous  Industrial  works  are  apt 
be  left  out  ot  consideration.  Asa  tact  the  list  Is  a  long  one,  and  comprli 
cigan,  cigar  boxes,  carriages,  saw  and  planing  mills,  savh  and  doont.  mari 
works,  boat  building,  cabinet  making,  machine  shops,  brass  foondrlea,  gr 
and  shlngte  mills,  blank  books,  chemicals,  perfameries,  tertillaen  and  Al 
works,  curios,  etc.,  and  among  which  are  particularly  DOtteeablo  the 
Modelo  cigar  factory,  owning  a  three-story  brick  building  and 
230  men,  to  whom  ^100,000  la  annually  paid  Id  wages,  and  whoeo  oatpot 
from  eight  to  ten  milllona  of  Havana  cigars,  worth  from  930  to  9100  c 
thousand. 

Mention  sfaould  also  be  made  ot  Little  Broa.'  fertiliser  and  phosphate  fa 
tor;.  This  phosphate  factory  Is  one  ot  the  busiest  and  largeat  matin  tartar 
InglnstitDtionaot  Jacksonville,  and  the  property  embraces  fonrleed  ai 
ot  land,  with  a  river  front  ot  1,100  teet,  a  big  touratory  factoin'.  a  l< 
wb^rt,  and  wetl-bnlU  warehouse,  and  an  actd  chamber  where  sulphnrio  a 
Is  made. 

The  Jacksonville  Palmetto  Manufactory  Is  engaged  In  eonrcnlac 
serub  palmetto  Into  moss  for  mattresses  and  npholstcrlog.  It  can  alai 
woven  Into  strong  cloth  suitable  tor  cotton  bssgluK-  Scrabblng  brat 
and  horse  brushes  are  also  made  by  this  company.  They  fi've  emplojnB 
to  about  100  men,  and  produce  abont  4.000  t«ni  anooally.  Indeed, 
capital  employed  In  maDufactorles  In  Jacksonville  Is  over  $I,OO0iOOa,aMl 
annual  output  of  goods  la  estimated  at  fSOO.OnO. 

Among  the  leading  features  ot  the  town  are  a  public  UbiMT,  •  111 
board  of  trade,  composed  of  the  best  business  men  ot  the  city,  a  rlnlt  hOB 
elegantl]'  fumisbed,  and  there  are  no  leas  than  elglit  bonka.  Foorda 
papers  are  published  and  several  weeklies.  Ctinrcbes  and  eehoola  an 
great  abundance. 

Tfaecllmaleof  Jacksonvillelsdellghlful  theyearroQiJ  :   T'       .   ;      r 
noted  fore  mild,  genial  atmospbero,  and  cooiInK  ocean 
temper  the  beat  of  summer.    No  mor«  dellgbtinl  spot  !■:- 
Doaa  purposes  can  exist,  and  each  SDOCeedtug  year  only   ><  r  ■  •  <■■  pnm  n 
tmth  lit  thT  aitn^ifi     JajAattbtVOa^uw^Vsvan 
lorn  dtralovnM&t. 


TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 

THE  "HBCIPBOCITY  GATEWAY"  OF  THE  GULF. 


It  IB  preenmed  b;  the  iTiit«r  of  tbis  article  that  every  reader  o(  Tas 
NoBTH  American  Rzvizw  baa  either  read  or  beard  of  Tampa,  Florida.  The 
luiiQD*  and  BaperlorgeogTSpbtcal  relation  it  bears  to  the  Three  Americas, 
sitaated  us  it  is  upon  the  most  aaathem  and  only  adequate  natural  gulf 
harbor  ol  the  United  States  ;  the  fact  that,  nlthln  the  past  two  yeara,  lU 
port  has  received  the  official  indorsement  to  Congress  of  more  than  thirty 
boards  of  trade  and  chaml}ers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  cities  of  flfteen 
Middle  and  Western  States,  as  to  the  adequate  and  superior  facilities 
afforded  forltaliecomlnK  the  great  "  Reclprocit;  Gateway"  of  the  Threa 
Americas ;  the  further  fact  that  President  Harrison,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  In  1890,  Incorporated  a  letter  of  Secretary  Blaine,  and  the  report 
adopted  by  the  International  Congrcea,  which  dwelt  at  length  in  presenting 
the  advantages  offered  by  Tampa  Bay  tor  the  sale,  rapid  and  economical  ex- 
change of  mails  between  the  United  States  and  the  I^tln  Americas,  cannot 
pOKSlbly  have  escaped  the  abservatioo  of  people  who  read  a  Journal  of  Tax 
NoaTH  AuEBiCAK  Revibw's  alaDcling  nod  character. 

II  the  reader  will  tabeupamapof  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  intelli- 
gently locate  Tampa  and  the  magniflcenCbarbor  of  Tampa  Bay,  noting  Ita 
geographical  position  as  the  proper  and  inevitable  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce now  going  by  the  long,  dangerous,  aod  circuitous  route  through  the 
reefs  of  Florida  via  Hatteraa  and  New  York,  the  preceding  indorsements 
will  be  readily  and  forcibly  comprehendiid.  Statistics  show  that  $365,000,000 
of  oottiiuerce  pass  and  repass,  annually,  between  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  and 
SoDth  Americas  and  the  United  States,  and  that  1165,000,000  of  tbls  amonnt 
la  handled,  manufactured  and  consumed  in  Western  and  Northwestern 
States  of  tbls  country.  By  carrying  this  enormoua  commerce  acrosa  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Tampa  and  thence  on  by  rapid  rail  transportation  to  ita 
destination,  the  savlngof  261  hoursof  time, 24%  Insurance,  the  annual  aa ring 
In  lost  and  damaited  vessels  of  |ID,000,DOO,  and  f  1,500,000  lost  on  perishable 
goods,  by  reason  of  long  shipment,  are  matters  of  moment  that  has  enlisted 
the  active  Intereat  and  cooperation  of  leading  buaineas  organlcatlona  in  the 
reat  states  so  seriously  affected.  This  change  of  ront«  will  save  over  1,000 
miles  of  transportation  for  goods  nowgoiog  toNew  York  toflod  railroad 
transportation  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  great  inland  dis- 
tributing centres  for  the  west  and  northwest.  Tampa  is  the  southern 
termlnos  of  an  air  line  over  which  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  those 
great  distributing  markets  that  New  York  la,  making  tbe  present  tedious, 
dangerous,  and  expenaive  route  wholly  unnecessary.  The  United  States 
mall  ta  now  carried  throagb  Tacapa  ta  Havana  la  S6  hours  from  New  York, 
St  Louis  and  ChlcoiEa,  wbereaa,  pitlor  lo  Ui«  MtAblishment  of  tlio  West 
Indlea  fast  mall  aervlcc  v  i  flU  honra  from  New  York 

alone.    Tbept«acatU  to  fast  mail  steamers 

of  tbo  Planr.  I 

aa  tbe  oatnrai 


■ 
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Uaea  of  Inrestinent.    So,  as  an  itlnstration  ol  the  benellta  to  b 
tbte  abort  route,  It  Is  only  nepcssarr  to  note  tliat  tli«  a 
•ingle  mall  lloe  from  Tampa  to  Uavana  has  lacr«aaed   tbe  oi 
at  this  port  from  |400  p«r  aannm,  tour  j«an  ago,  t«  9¥)0J10O  d 
llacal;«ar,  besides  9237,000  dntjoD  goods  passed  thioDSb  1 
and  paid  at  destination. 

WlthlD  tbe  pMt  three  jean  fuU;  95,0X1,0X1  have  been  exi 
permanent  imptovemeiita  as  sbipplng  docks,  war«taotucs  attd  t 
road  faciUties,  nitb  a  9S00,O»  contract  now  let  tor  addltlmsml  docks  •[ 
when  completed,  nlll  give  nearl;  two  miles  of  wharfage.  All  thn 
ments  have  been  made  by  private  capital  on  taith  in  Tampc's  n*ttiral  h 
bor,  the  government,  during  the  past  Ave  years,  baring  apint>f>rtatcd  li 
than  ^S^,wa  for  harbor  Improvementa. 

Aside  from  these  reourkable  commercial  advantages,  whicb  L 
prosperous  and  brilliant  (uLure,  Tampa  ia  the  natural  distributing  pc 
the  productive  sorrounding  country  of  South  Florida  whlcb  Is  rich  la  pi 
pbate,  fruits,  vegetables  anc 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  South  Florida  Railroad  In  IfiSl  Tanpa  m 
aleepj  old  town,  tbe  population  not  exceeding  TUO  people,  but  that  m 
piise  Immediately  brought  a  new  and  active  element  Into  tbe  liltbcttoqi 
village,  and  with  equal  effect  infused  new  lite  and  ambition  Into  (be  p 
who  bad  long  waited  tor  an  inspiration.    Since  the  eventful  jrear  o 
Tampa  has  made  stead;  and  pcxmaaent  strides  forward  ontll  U 
population  is  [ully  10,000.    The  half  docen  email  stores  of  eight  J 
have  been  superseded  by  more  than  doable  that  number  of  I 
commodious  two  and  three  atory  brick  blocks,  and  every  branch  d 
cantlle  trade  is  represented  In  a  manner  to  compare  with  citlea  at  4 
the  size.      To-day  Tampa  boasts  of  three  national  banks,  street  railway^ 
paved  streets,  hotels,  excellent  newspapers,  flne  schools,  and  cburcbes  n^  , 
resenting  almost  every  creed,  water-works,  electric  liirbt  plant,  toe  Ei 
sawmills  and  lumber  yards,  and  the  many  public  improvement*  n 
a  progressive,  modem  city.    The  local  agencies  contributing  to  d 
nent  and  rapid  development  have  been  numerous,  but  only  the  mo 
will  be  mentioned  here. 

First,  honor  must   be  given  to  tbe  great  Plant  Inveatawal  Compt 
whose  ratlrvads  and  st«amnhip  lines  were  toe  pioneers  In  thn  won 
movement,  giving  Tampa  close  connections  by  rail  with  other  partlooa  1 
the  Stato  and  the  markets  of  the  East  and  Kortb,  and  bywat«rwltb  i 
sailing  boats,  with  contributing  points  on  Tampa  Hay,  and  with  alcKaat  M 
oommodious  passenger  and  freight  boats  with  the  ports  of  MobU*.  New  fl 
leans,  Key  Went  and  Havana,  Cuba.    Lat«r  csDie  tbo   FlorMa  Cfeotci 
Peninsula  RaUrood,  whose  system  covers  more  mile*  ul  railway  In  I 
than  any  other  system,  Tampa  being  lt«  southern  tMlolDaa.  TUs  raad  ai 
superior  connection  to  western  markela. 

Second  only  as  a  contributing  factor  In  Tampa's  dcTclopmee 
Immense  Havana  cigar  niaaufacturlng  iDdusiry.  which  was  tint  m 
In  October,  IHSS,  and   has  steadily  developed  until  to^dsyia  p*14  t»d| 
Uvas,  In  weekly  wages,  more  than   <£3,ucia    Oter  91,0CD^(n)  han   ' 
pendcd  In  buildings  and  Improvements  in  tbe  ward  wb< 
lie*  are  located.    Several  large  clxar  mBnufactiucra  ol  Havu 
pKispcctlng  In  Tampa  with  a  view  to  locatliuc  and  It  la  iwl« 
ot  (rpMolailoti  U>u  Tam^  U  d«aUiwd  to  boeutne.  at  aa  A' 

L«»t,tatwA\*aat,*OX>*»«a  "  ''       — ..- — ^^ 
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ft  great,  gruid,  Moorish  palace,  cronned  vith  superb  domes,  lortj  tower*, 
and  gncetul  mlaarete,  IbaC  torm  a  pictura  of  HtrlklDg  architecture  as  It 
rises  above  the  surrouDdiDg  groTCB  of  gold  and  living  green.  This  rcalticd 
dream  of  Spanish  splendor  has  cosl  over  92,000,000,  f  et  each  day  adds  some 
new  beautj  and  eipenae.  The  gnnA  bolldiag  staods  on  ao  elevation 
sloping  graduall?  to  the  Hillsborough  Hive r,  and  the  groundn  about,  em- 
bracing tnentf -five  acres,  abound  with  tropical  trees.  Tmlts.  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers under  the  highest  state  or  cultivation.  An  attractivercature  la  that  the 
guesiB  have  the  freedom  ot  the  beautiful  orange  grove  included  In  the  hotel 
park.  The  Interior  of  this  literally  flre-proof  building  Ithe  only  absolute 
flre-proot  tourist  hotel  In  the  world)  In  even  more  attractive  than  the  ex- 
terior, the  furnishings  comprlsioB;  a  uoique  collection  of  the  precious  prod 
ueta  of  the  Old  and  New  worlds.  The  Bast  has  been  rilled,  from  Japan  to 
France  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Cairo,  to  render  the  Tampa  Bay  as  unique 
as  It  Is  maRDiQeent,  tor  It  combines  the  beat  of  the  antique  and  the  modem 
Id  fu  ml  tare,  drapery  and  bric-^brac 

The  limit  of  this  article  doesnot  admit  of  further  enumeration  of  Tampa'a 
reeourcea.  Itsnfficlont  baa  been  said  to  enlUt  the  investigation  of  the  Intel- 
llgeDt  reader  as  to  the  certaintien  of  the  city's  future  commercial  poaitloas 
the  object  of  this  anicle  will  have  been  attained. 


FLORIDA   mVESTMENTS. 


Imtkstoiu)  and  others  who  desire  full  and  reliable  Information  In  regard 
to  South  Florida  and  the  City  of  Tampa  cau  obtain  all  the  data  needed  to 
guide  them  In  making  investments  by  addreaalnit  or  calling  on  the  tirm  of 
J0NB8  &  Cooper,  whose  office  la  over  the  First  National  Bank  of  Tampa. 

This  Arm  has  been  closely  identlHed  with  the  rapid  development  of 
Tampa,  and  Its  members  are  familiar  with  all  of  the  conditions  attending 
the  growth  and  extension  of  our  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  and  other 
Soatbem  conntrleH.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  induce  people  to  place  their  money 
where  they  will  realise  profits,  and  these  gentlenico  can  demonstrate  by 
Indisputable  facts  that  there  sre  large  profits  for  capilallats  in  tbe  phos- 
phate, sugar,  rice,  tobacco  and  timber  taodsot  Florida,  also  In  owning  well 
located  and  thrifty  orange  groves. 

The  State  is  only  in  tbe  flrst  stages  of  Its  development,  and  there  are 
golden  opportunities  to  make  money,  for  those  who  have  money  to  Invest. 

The  world  doea  not  yet  know  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  susar  lands 
of  Florida.  The  large  areas  that  can  be  drained  and  utilized  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  exceptionally  One  conditions  as  to  climale ;  tbe  magnlQcent  crops 
that  are  produced,  all  combine  to  convince  those  who  Investigate  that  Flor- 
ida Is  deatined  to  rival  Cuba  as  a  sugar-producing  country. 

Tbe  enthusiasm  of  these  enterprising  gentlemen  in  describing  the  re- 
aoDTcea  of  Florida  is  beat  Illuscraled  by  quoting  tbe  words  of  one  of  the 
firm— said  be : 

"Show  me  a  country  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  has  produced  a 
mineral  that  has  caused  acapitallsaCioD  of  a  $100,000,000  in  two  years. 

"  Find  us  a  country  of  equal  area  that  can  supply  tbe  entire  demand  for 
sugar  in  the  United  States, 

"Find  us  a  country  that  can  supply  all  tbe  orangea  and  vegetablea  that 
are  canaumed  In  tbe  United  States  during  the  winter  season. 

"Find  us  a  countrv  of  equal  area  that  wlM  grow  all  of  the  rice  that  Is 
needed  to  supply  the  American  market. 

"Find  us  a  eoantrvwhoMCEenlal  climate  la  so  fine  that  It  bos  Induced 
capKaliste  to  expend  KUApniBJlie abort  period  of  three  years  to  entei^ 
taJntJiepeoplvotaatCVjflHGJr -"^^e  who  llvv  m  the  cold  regloru  of 
the  north  m*"  ■!-  iln-  »iiir.-r  mooths. 

"Sho*  •  ■'  ,i;i\  ■■(h*r  country;  but  you 
cannM  ^'i>  emphasises  the  oft- 

^■^ 'sout  absorhingsoms  of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^KMt,  aa  investors  or  im- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■Uta  new  "Bedproclii 


r.  R.  PIERSON  CO. 


At  a  recent  visit  to  the  grdenhoaBe  eBtsblLshment*  o(  th«  F,  B.  Pl«r 
Co.,  TarryUiwnoD  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  our  atwnUou  waa  MtracCed  lv>* 
Caaaa  whicL  this  flrm  is  introducing  this  year,  wblcb  Is  a  wundrt 
novelCf.  Tbe  variety  inquestion,  "Madame Crozj,"  iit  r«all;  the  ttamt  boti 
that  baa  been  offered  in  yean.  The  floffersareaSaming  scarlet  bnrdei 
nltb  gold,  a  marvellous  combination  of  colors,  having  all  tbc  delicMr 
beautitulnesaof  the  rarest  orcbid.  It  producesall  ^be  ireaith  and  ' 
aud  tropical  luxuriance  ol  foliage  of  tbeconunou  kinds,  added  to  wblcb 
the  gorgeousneaa  of  their  O^aiiag  paoiclea  ot  blooui  which  are  homo 
Immensebeadsattbe  terminus  of  every  shoot.  The  Individual  flow« 
S  inches  In  diameter,  and  nben  the  large  siie  of  the  Sonera  and  Cb« 
beadH  ot  bloom  are  taken  la  connecclon  with  the  frei^doiii  with  wbkb 
blooms,  it  makes  one  of  the  moat  attractive  plants  for  beddlnn;  It  can 
possible  to  conceive  ot ;  It  also  makes  elegant  plants  for  Ch«  cooscrvato 
both  Summer  and  Winter;  In  fact, it  iaoaeof  the  finest  ptanla  forot 
servatorr  decoration  there  is.  Every  shoot  blooms,  and  aa  often  Ma  a  b« 
ot  bloom  passes  its  prime,  ai^other  shoot  pushes  beyond  it,  aad  eadt  abc 
flowers  three,  four  and  five  times  In  succession.  Aa  the  plants  art)  cooataal 
throwinic  up  shoots  from  the  around  tbej  are  a  mass  at  most  gorgvoaa  bloo 
constantly.  This  plant  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  atonce.  Tlx 
plants  ore  selling  this  season  at  f  1  each,  but  II  they  could  not  be  procvn 
cheaper  no  otie  would  hesitat«  la  pay  five  times  that  amount  for  tbri 
they  are  so  beautiful.  The  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.  value  this  plant  so  hiKblj  tb 
tbey  have  had  a  l)eautiful  colored  lithograph  made  of  It,  9  ■  12  incbea,  whit 
Is  an  exact  representation  ot  It,  showlna  tneslxeof  theflowerHand  tbiii 
of  the  panicles  ot  bloom.  This  Is  a  work  ot  art  at  tbeaame  tlm*  tbat  It 
true  to  nnlare.  They  will  send  this  beautiful  painting,  also  a  oop*  ot  tlM 
book  entitled  "Choice  Selection  In  Serds  and  Plants,'*  on  receipt  of  15  eaal 
to  all  who  mention  ThbKohth  American  Review.  Addrvsa.  tor  Ibla,  F.  j 
Pierson  Co..  Importers,  Growers  and  Dealers  iu  Cbotoa  Seeda,  Uiilbit  «i 
Plants.  Tarrytonn  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  '' 


INTERIOll  DECORATION. 

To  THOSE  Interested  in  the  subject  of  Interior  decorations  i 
attention  Is  called  to  Mr.  Stephen  Bralnerd  Lawrence,  of  No.   i 
Twenty-flrst   Street,  New  York.    Hr.  Lawrence,  late  with   C  U. 
Sl  Co.,  has  brought  to  bis  work  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  appropriate  rtnsL 
style,  and  color  in  all  departments  of  decorative  art. 

Parltcularand  critical  attention  is  bestowed  by  bltn  apOD  tba  Mt 
house  tumisbing.  Only  a  connoisseur  is  enabled  to  know  and  rightly  aeh 
the  styles  of  furniture  belonging  to  deflnitft  periods  of  fasbloa  And  i 
arranging  theni,  together  with  tke  proper  banglngB.  tapcstrlca.  pclntiD 
and  bric-b-hrc.  form  a  complete  and  hatnionions  whole.  BIr.  I.«wreu«a 
most  happLj  gifted  in  this  respect  and  Is  worthy  ot  perfect  conAdviMie  Itn 
matters  ot  detail, 

dl9  method  of  work  Is  comprehensive  and  unique.  An  order  rIvi-ii  h! 
to  Ot  up  a  house  or  apartment  will  rueutt  iu  the  aelectloa  ot  a  iwl  ot  apfii 
priatc  furniture  here,  a  oholce  rug  there,  a  charrolag  oollectloo  ot  b<ric.«.  Iir 
In  still  another  place.  Tlio  tieat  nianutacturers  and  dealer*,  with  whnm  ' 
Is  well  acquainted,  nil]  reitervo  esiiecially  tor  him  choloc  bit  ' 
a  customer  placing  an  ordfr  liaH  the  satlsfoctloa  of  knowlhi: 
themoBtcarefulacmtinyaata  ar«t-clas«  luatcrJaLA 
Ilountc 

.  wUln  ' 


I^KINS  ok   FIRE 

With  AociNizisa  Elzemas  and  other  Itchino,  Burnino,  SijaLy,  and  Bujtchy  Skin  aud 
ScALPDiaKAaESarerelievedintliemajority  ofoAaesby  a  single  appllcuti  id  of  the  Cuti- 
cura  Remedies,  and  sp^dily,  permanently,  aod  economically  cured,  when  physi- 
-  ciiina.  hospitals,  and  all  other  remedies  fail.  CutJcura  Remedies  are  the  gre^l 
skin  cures,  klcHid  puriflers,  and  humor  remedies  of  modem  times, 
are  Absolutely  puro,  aud  may  be  used  in  tlie  treatmeDt  of  every 
humor,  Trom  the  aimple^t  facial  blemishes  to  the  aerereet  diseases  of 
the  blood,  skin,  aud  Bcal|). 

CUTICURA 

The  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays  the  must  Intense  itching,  burn- 
ing, aud  iallainmation,  permits  rest  and  sl(«p.  cleani  the  si'uip  of 
crusts  and  wales,  speedily  soothes  and  heals  raw  and  irritated  sur- 
faces, and  reatorea  the  hair.  CimriTRA  Soap,  an  eiquisilv  Skin 
Purifier  and  Beautiller.  ia  indispensable  in  cleansing  dUeased  aiii^ 
faces.  Cnni.UKA  Resolvent,  tho  new  Blood  and  Skin  Purifier,  and 
greatest  of  Humor  Remedies,  eleanaes  ttie  blood  of  all  impurities  and  )toi»onous 
and  thus  removes  the  cause.  Hence  tlie  CutIcura  Remkdiib  rare  every  di 
humor  of  the  skin,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

<V"HuwToCtiaBDiHUHEaor tusKkix.  8c«ir  and  Blood."  niallod  tr«a  to  Hnr  i 
pAgBii,  3<M  Diseases,  30  UliutnillaoB.  100  Tesilmcnialji.    A  book  of  prIooiOM  value  to  erery  i 

CiL'TiuOitAftKMBnicSBraKild  IbrauKlioiil  the  world.  PHoe.  CUTicdtiA,  SOa:  CVTlcntlu 
"   T.  II.    Prepkred  by  Pottbh  Dkuo  A  Cn«><icAl.(.k>Hf'M.  Boalon,  V.B, 
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OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


A.  O    SPALDINC   &   BRO«., 


Piles    ^y^^ 
Female     'C/" 
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Complaints 
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Benowned  for  Tone  and  DarablUty. 

Bold  at  moderate  Frioeo. 
Seated  and  Ezchansred. 


The  FISCHER  PIANOS  ate  used 
by  the  best  artiste,  and  xrill  bo  found 
in  homea  of  refinement,  taste,  mkI 
musical  cultnre, 

■WABKROOMSt 

110    FIFTH   AVE., 

COR.  IBTii  STREET,  N".  Y.  CITy. 


1^^^         tUH  UVEB  FORTY  Tl 

hnvo  et^ojoi]  ■  hiRb  r<;|>utAtlaR.      flnllHE 
ii>usi»J ;  tana  of  rvo  BTmimUiatio  qsali 
tltul  for  vocal   >ouoinpaRLi»toi.       Du 
HlruQlfld  of  finflat  nittflriiU  tty  mnvt  a] 
iiieo.    Eic>!|^tiiiii*l  iu  rclaininii  or^^- 
and   fulncBi  of  tooo.     li*ifBi(«  t- 
ihaa  Bny  oihrt  plana.     Ho» 

SEND  roR  caTALOeur. 


PIANO 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MiUC 

EPPS'S 

GRATE  FUL-COMFORT1N& 

cocoy 


LABELLED  t-2  I.B.  TIMS  OHVf. 


8PerCent.Net!°JSi'-i:.s3^ 

rDTesLinrnt  Share  CnUaatXt^  In  pa;  niL  d 

Craps  aad  Banka  nimr  t>i!  In  CincuuTltok 
oar  new  pnwtwclua.  Pana  Traat  A  U^m 
P^itluiil.  Ore. 


VK  I  en  I  O  ■^•■l'    "rX"   r^r  "vf  -^fkor*  TbU." 
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BARRYS  tricopherous 
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mRTB  AMSniCAN  HBVIEW  ADVERTiaER. 


D"UflLBOR'S 
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CONBVMPTIOn, 
covens.    I»LD8.    ASTH' 
BROmrHITIS.     OB  B I  LI 

WABTINO  DIKKABIt^.  mn- 
WBOFL'LOCS  HUMOR! 
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COMPOUND  OF 

Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  And  Phosphates 

u  rvqulred  mudi  experietice  and  cure  lo  en- 
UiB  proprietor  lo  oomblDe  tbe  OU  mi  Phc* 
pbatrp  so  thu  Ihsy  wouid  become  tho^ 
oDChljr  oncaotoiM  hn^,  ud  ha  hM 
(he  ODlr  reolpa  b;  vEleli  Ibta  cui  li«  ao- 
oompllsbed.  AoMbarlinponuitadraii- 
Uc*  wlikb  the  Pars  OodlinrOaM*- 
MMM  prewBd  fn  Ihliwmj.  orrr  Iba 
plstD  cod  U w  oil.  li  tbe  fact  tbu  ba- 
■Idea  addlu  lartelj  u>  Ita 
■Dsdlc^qOkQlleB  It  pnMnw 
^  tbsoU  pmand  •weettOT* 
^  loBscr  pertod  ttan  11  ^n  b* 
done  Id  any  other  maimer. 
Thb  fact  alone  would  reeooi- 
inpDd  thii  tons  ot  mine  the 
'^MenoltthephwphBtHdid 
t  alaoadd  rtMj  lo  lb«  bcal- 
;  ijualiUeaot  Uie  pnpars. 
0-  The  peiftci  iDconwta- 
UoD  of  the  ph<» 
rl]iitrBWlIhtlwQ>d 

ii.-.=ii»iicompllrti«l 
hv  tlia  adopllon  of 

cbemiiitry; 

n  produced 

■blub  vhile   u 
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^muar,  wUclk  wuTlW 


ON   APPROVAL-THE  VOCALION. 

To  IboM  havlnR  the  Idea  that  oothlittt  can  compare  Kith 
BPIpaOriaD  fir  Ih"  muilcal  eervlcM  of  a  Church,  wa 
would  ea;:  ReeerTa  judfnnoDl  until  the  Vocallon  la 

ltcnaUMM1*M  than  a  Pinu  Onran  o(  eunal  ciuiacllr, 

■■■-  -wo.    ItnauesHonaMr.  It  1* 

._ y^,„„.  ^,^„^^jtln  tbeMualcal  World  ot 

theXIXlhCentun'. 

Responding  to  numerous  requests,  and  to  en- 
able Church  authorities  or  representatives  of 
Lodges,  Associations,  etc.,  to  intelligently  iofonn 
themselves  as  to  the  nature,  characteristics  and 
remarkable  tonal  qualities  of 

THE  VOCALION, 

ive  will  send  an  inilrumtnt  on  approval,  to  re- 
sponsible parties,  to  any  Railroad  point  in  the  United  States,  and  (ivithin  any 
reai^onable  disUnce)  will  furnish,  free  of  charge,  a  competent  Organist  10 
exhibit  it,  or  give  a  Vocalion  Recital,  tbe  proceeds  of  which,  in  case  of  porchase, 
shall  go  towards  the  fund^  of  the  Charch  or  Association  interested- 
Circulars  giving  testimonial  letters  from  the  highest  musical  si 
illustrated  Catalogues.  Price  List?,  or  further  infc^rmation,  mailed  to  an] 

MJLSoi^  &  Rise: 

til  Summer  Street,                            Factory,  WORi 
BOSTON  WAREROOM8,  i«i  ni«»o«T 
uffut  vnstr   MUa0rBfw^Mft.  \  


NOBTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVEBTISSB, 

=Fo..     A  SOLVENT  OF! 


liiSj'v^i^cn    IN  THE  BLADDE 


This  plate  U  from  a  pbotuer^ih  «rhicb  fta 
.  commiuiication  of  Dr.  George  H.  Place,  ol 
ID.,  to  the  New  England  Medico]  Ucmtbl;  F 
ber,  1S90  (see  page  76  of  that  journal),  maA  Np 
exact  size  and  sbap»  of  aoai«  at  t 
specimens  of  Two  Ounces  and  1 
seven    Grains  of     DIs9o1vm) 
discharged  bj  a  patient  dea 
uu..lT  tlie  aotioD  of 

^BUFFALO  LITHIA  li 


r 


XORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  AD  VERTiaER. 


1 6,600  Ir. 

NlTIONtL  PRIZE  to  T.  Laroche, 

'Mi 


GENERAL  DEBILITY.  SLOW  WASTfMQ 

FEVERS.  EXHAUSTION,  POORNESS 

OF     THE     BLOOD,      MALARIA, 

INDIGESTION.    LOSS    OF 

APPETITE,  &.C. 

Also  prepai-ed  vni\i  Iron  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Chlorosis, 

Scrofulous  Affections,  difficulty 
of  assimilation f  &'C. 


:>rpr.D 

Old  People  and  YounE  Gl 


ieHi.T      neronnEKPeD       fob 


22  rue  Drouol,  Parts! 


YITU1ZED  PHOSPHIUS, 


FroiD  the  Plioiphoid  prinoiple  of  the  Ox  Brain 
and  Wheat  Qerni, 


b  uknowledsod  laperlor  to  oUier  prapnnUaiu  of 

"•-  " "iwpWt**.  becaDH  obulned  Id  the  pure 

aolEDBl  uid  TSKelibJo  lirg. 


brjibpbiwpbllci 
e  frooi  aDlmBl 


packBBB. 


^  ■uiMiSl  ftDd  physical  eih^ualluu,  um-»uiijinM, 
tlecplMBnen.  tmiulred  TllKllty  night  ■»»(«.  *d<1 
(a  aailaln  In  rlsor  sll  tIUI  fuo'-K'-'"' 

Tbe  fonuutB  ftecompitiilea  eu 

Punpblst  rrae  to  tbo»o  who* 

Diiiuii),  w  DT  lau  ((I)  Iron  ii  W.  msi.,1.  T. 


NODO  tfCDUlDS 

algnatiua  ^r 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 


sotan  Aiasicis  review  isvssnaicB. 


"United  Slates"  Flayinfc  Cftrdi  «»  remarkablo  for  eicellent  quality  nl  stock, 
niperior  ivory  flnlah  and  unusual  dealing  qaalltiea.    Tbc  brands  moot ' 
by  eeDtlemen  ol  experience  and  taste  are: 

Capitol.  SportePBan's,         Cabln«t, 

Army  and  Kav;,  CoiiKresa.  Traaaury. 

Indrt  upon  having  them  from  youi  dealer. 

THB  DN1T&D  STATBB  POINTINa  CO., 

The  RuurU  it   Morgan  Farloria,  CixciNNtTI,  O. 

"Tbe  Old  I  lijon'  Compinlcn."  ibowlnc  bawfama  ■»  pl»r*d.  aod  (Irlnt 

prices o<  WbnBdi— «w  klndi-of  plarinc  ordi.  wtll  lw»nl  toanroiil  *!»>  <rlll 


Sargent's  Rolling  and  Reclining  Cliairs. 


KubtMirOoodB.  flic.     1 
AddrdKB 

SARGENT  MANUFACTURIIfjO^t^. 


KvaxMHus.  Mki 


I 


SDRGENT'S  ROTtRY  BOOKCtSES, 

Ml  aof    ■  «all8factc<ry   ItoLarr  Bookc&Bo  hu    beon  prodoKd- 
Ldd  I    auiuble  tc  tbo  deniauds  ot  bumu.  Ubrirj.  Khoolroora 
or  otilce.    Our  new  pateni:  Dall-boannK,  Tum-table  principli 
comH  ^1  ob}octlon«.     No  itlcking:    do  squealclns:    no  le 
Ten  ilrle*.  embraclnB  all  itiBa  and  piiou.  t-om  (10  up. 
llluilraMd  ealiJosuea  fr«CL         Quote  Nort:  " 


It  will  pay  yoi  if  i 
small  sums,  ti~  **^ ' 
f*  to  any  oner 


'  money  to  invest,  cither  large  i 
'  Investment  vs.  Speculation."    Fre 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTiaR 

ANDREW    DUNNINGT' 

REAL  ESTATEMNVESTME] 

Suite   23,   92   LA    SALLE  ST..    CHICABO,    ILLl 


cblcaxo.  Bad   loBldv  boi 


SPECIALTIES  :  Acre  Trnota  Id  Norlbweet  »ectlona  a 
parloK  flx^  income  on  gold  baale. 

It  70U  desire  acre  tntcU  for  inbdlrlsloD  ar  InvHtment  poTpoeoa.  vrlut  for  •■«•>  llat  ■ 
ID  oa  to  (be  renaon  why  tbe  nortbireBt  seotiona  aro  ddw  UkliMi  the  la*()    1 
ufproflt  to  tb 
^  Mr .  Dunning  abtolvtelv  OMd  extiiultdv  ^OfitrMt  atru  ti^"^  lit  ^trt  finr  a 
inducetarnta  (0  broifrs  (I9  ire/f  nj  invtMort. 


Re*)  estate,  iha  J 
Tallies,  will  adf^ 
raUo.  Prices  i 
Hquare  foot  Uiftn  I 
■netmiiohs. 

Tbiuk  tbls  orer  1 
uid  OTc  can   bring 
TCMllKaClon   propvny~9 
pa;  tnumioualjr,  and  T 
(ectufrl^.    It   ts  ( 


Ipvestrpept  v?.  Specy 


"rt  wi\\  v*'*  7*^  ^^  ■5^'- 

smaU  sum*,  w  «sv&  ^>^ 

r  •  to  wy  oM  TftCTteMv;;  ^ 


NORTH  AXERICAN  RBVtSW  ADVKRTISgJL 


WHERE  THE  TIDE  FLOWg, 


Bnt  a  tew  rein  Kgo  Oreaon  win  i 
Hot  people  bad  a  mdo  novetnment  of 
Tulen.  md    admlnlBWrod  lrop"ilal  ]u< 


SUCCESS. 


bcantl- 

ful  residence  portloaa  o( 
Portlund  wen  bulii  up  by 
Korlbwlck.  Uatiy  &  Co. 
Tbei«lw«Tn  mcceed.    So 


(ODDdBtlOD  ofk  _ 
tlon  noi>  flowlOB. 
■iDd  Lhe  wealth  of 
up  every  P"")"" 


oonntTT,  hnl  wm  claimed  br  HereraL 
■acted  their  o»n  laws,  elected  Cbelr  own 
iturd;.  hardy,   booMt  ptuneem  laid  the 

lominoDweBlth,  and  the  tide  of  Immlgra- 

Inlo  the  State  Boibrace*  tbe  braloa,  Ibe  brawn 

'  ~       pTugenlten  ba*e  In  torn  built 

— ■  of  tbe  Ohio  Rlrer.   Ther 


iperou  MttleDMOt  WMt  of  tbe  Oblo  Rlrer.  Tber 
iblt«oU  and  bnUdma  or  ClnoiDaatl,  Cbteaco,  et. 
ipolli,  Kuuu  Cltr.  Omaba,  and  Deavrr;  wblle 


LODdoo'a,  and  ai 


lii%U 

inTlBcdbra'aa  New  Ywki.'  " 

_t  tbe  ooofloBnoeat  the  Cola mbl a  and   Wllla- 

meiie  nvers,  at  tbe  bnd  oldeep  water  oaTlaaUon,  and  the 
odd;  and  swirl  leventip  feet  deep  at  ber  dooka  embraoe  the  orarDow  of  an  empire. 


of  tbla  vaal  r 


warehoiuea. 


d  ia  the  only  rail  war  centre  weat  of  the  KookT  If  onDlaliia:  abe  Uooeof  the  rioheiteltlee 
ilta  in  tbe  worU;  hn  bank  vanlU  bold  tU.Oaa,ain:  her  trade  laatyearwaa  tin.Ma.Oao. 
ly  four  times  aa  mnob  a*  Denrer'a;  fnini  twelve  to  twaoty  ooean  Ta— ell  are  ofl«n  at  one 

.^. ^  — i-.j. .. .. ^,  |,„gj_((j(  p0api«  ate  erecting  more  bulldlnn,  (-' 

innltj  on  earth,  and  well  tbey  may  be.  tor  Orsi 


tluie  loading  and 


on  the   Coaat.  already  turnloB  maoblnerr  eoonRb  to  employ  3.000  woi 

<'""i*td'a  atreets  and    move    many  of    ber  wbeela.     Halt    way  I  — 

ig  Portland'*  aonlhem  bouitilariea.  la  Oewsoo.  the  vreat  bvi 


OreaoD  City, ,_    -. 

'y  S.000  workiueo.  aim  to  llRht 

way  between  thi»  two.  almoet 
~  LnofaetorlnH  lubnrk 


plant  of  tbo  kind  waat  or 


THE  PITTSBURG  OF  THE  WEST. 


>n  offer  the  best  opportnnltlea  tor 


and  Port 
properu'  advanoM  '«tMt. 


>w  before  the  public  aa  the  place 


_.  Udone.aad  wbere 

nenow  offlar  (or  ■  abort  ~' 

cbaapeat  property  erer  adveri .    _,  _  __- 

the  tint  addition  to  Oaweso.  and  lytnc  Htb  blocka,  or  leu  than 

l.TDOrm.  tromCbeocDtreof  Ibepraaent  town  alie.  and  adjirfnlna 

Hon  tbeweM.    Thlaaddlttoo  la  platted  with  JO-root  altsya.  and 

a]lBtreataarelOteatwlda.*ave«  lOfr^loM  Boulevard  along  the 

eaat  aide,  and   throngb    the  oaoln.     Lota  are  IS  x  19)  feeL 

Tbnae  on  tbe  BonleTard  adjolDlnR  the  preaent  lawn  alte  and 

faolDg  eaat  are  WO  for  luMde  and  taXi  for  oomera,  hut  the 

comer  lota  will  only  be  aoM  tn  OOaneetlOD  witb  tbe  three  adjolo- 

tt  B.    On  tbe  Boulenrd  numlng  aaal  and  weat  toe  oornan  are 

Ihlny  feet  wide.     They  are  worth  WS.  and  tbe  loaide  lota 

HIS.  witb  aame  reetrioElona  aa  (o  oornera.    All  other  comer*  In  thia  addition 

a  uniform  price  of  (175.  and  Ills  tor  lot  next  to  oomer.    Tbeee  will  ' 

All  other  inside  Iota  are  flOil  and  will  be  aold  In  any  nninber  from 


OSWECO 

Prop  erty  haa  more  to  back 
itnpand  Increase  ita  ralua 
than  any  weatem  property 
ever  oltn«d.  AttheaeSral 
prleaa  evsry  p 
moat  make  money. 


<ldia 


olfhred  a 
1  palni  at  I3« 


ot  llTe  per  ei 
n  good.  hlRb.  lerel  gTonnd.oTeriooklng  the  town,  a 


.  and  the  entire  aumnndlnK  c 
ipped  peafca.  lhe  oelebrmted  Ml 

_.    )f  the  llnaat  wBt« 

of  aprlng*  that  fnrtilab  water  eaoiutb 

■prlDiracanbeiitlllaed  *4  needed. 

'  with  a  large  reaer'    ' 


„._ic«Btre.  and  each  lot 

..  oonunaodlnga  magnlnceot  riew  of 
,  inoladlng  the  anowy  range,  embraotng 


Oawego  has  one  of  ue  flnaat  water  syetema  In  the  west,  the  aapply  belog  a  manimotb  ayatam 

-■" uh  for  a  olty  of  acTenltboonnd  people,  and  other  ooDtlgnona 

iJian  donUe  the  present  enpply.   Caat-lron  malna 


ANY    PERSON 


Wbo  can  ■»■!  ati  or 
■lore  lota  can  make  m 
(ood    pro  at,    bfalAea 


Do  not  delay  If  yoawaot  a  lew  m  wbhi  i 
Tbey  are  aura  to  make  maney.  and  yon  nan  ra 
make  iuat  a>  good  a  aeleoUoo  aa  yon  coold 
grouna.     Von  can  get  our  rating  from  any  obmuiBrviai  ubdui.), 
or  write  any  bank  In   Ponlaod  »&»'  •>•     Plata,  mapa.  and  full 
partlcalars  free " — "* — 


NORTB  AMERICAN  SJSVTEW  ADVXKTIBSS. 

THE  BAR-LOCK 

Tie  Modern  wniiiif-^ 

Tiaible  Writing;. 
Permaneiit  Alignment. 
Automatic     Ribbon  - 

High   Speed. 
.Powerful  MAoifolder. 

The  Columbia  Typewriter! 

379  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


iTYPEWRITERS. 


d-tiftnd  Inati 

Unprejudiced  adrtco  enea ,  __. 

chlDM  cold  on  mouthy  pBrmeota-   Anf  bHtns 

to  dwleri.  _|)HMtc«Wd  OdaloKou  m«, 

■   TTPEWaiTBR     »nBn»d™y,  Hew  York. 

EEUIlVAfiTEBS,  t»owati6shA*e.,cihic(«a 


ThOdnlli-aseoriipwBriifl  of  a  hnmlrpd  thousand  tvpewilicr* 
niBhlpuiimyoftliewrlllneuiArhiiif.    IlimJre.lii  of  UjoiiwiH.t" 

A  STANDARD  WRITING  MACHINE.  AT  A  REASONABLE  PRT 

I  National  iypew«t< 

IRRESPECTIVE  OF  PRICE.  THE  BEST. 

FILLS  THE  WANT  AND  MEETS  EVERY   REQUineMENT. 


wJ'o^'. }  National  Typewriter  Co..  ?l,'l■.^JIl^l^J^ 


C(U*Im«mMIi*«IMmb.  \ 
OKtaH  Tm- tMw  Mrt  aitf  I 


THE'SrfrpREwiE'rnPEw 


■■'■;.i;K0„lTtKOL 

r.<ii<-i.I<Tiir..|»lulilft.I^    m£> 


iTEmmm: 


■  NObTB  AMKkWAS  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. ^H 

The  New  Yost," 

The  only  perfect  Writing  Machine. 

The  ribbon,  the  shi(l-key 
and  other  antiquated  devices 
discarded. 

"Thk  New  Yost"  prints 
direct  from  steel  type,  its  work 
is  never  blurred,  but  is  clean- 
cut  and  beautiful.  The  align- 
ment is  absolutely  perfect  and 
permanent.  The  paper-feed 
is  an  ideal  success,  the  best 
applied  to  a  typewriter. 
The  line  spacing  is  absolutely 
perfect.  The  type-bars  arc 
locked  at  the  end  of  any  line, 
or  line  of  any  length,  io  as  to 
prevent  one  letter  ever  being 
printedovcraoother.  Thekey- 
board  has  been  made  wider,  so 
as  to  entirely  do  away  with  the 
liability  of  the  operator  striking 
two  keys  at  the  same  time. 
In  speed  and  quality  of  work. 

THE  NEW  YOST  IS  WITHOUT  A  RIVAL. 

Attached  to  the  machine  is  a  tabulator  which  is  simply  a  marvel,  columns 
it  figures  can  be  made — automatically  so  to  speak,  without  ever  raising  the  car- 
'iagc.     It  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  No.  X  is  provided  with  three  interchangeable  carnages,  writing  lines 
r,  9>4  and  ta  inches  long,  and  taking  in  paper  9,  13,  and  16  inches  wide, 
respectively. 

All  these  improvements,  and  many  others,  arc  the  outcome  of  long  and 
latient  study  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Yost  and  his  confidential  advisers  and  assistants. 
Vlr.  Yost  is  the  pioneer  in  typewriting,  having  put  the  Remington  machine 
m  the  market,  invented  the  Remington  No.  2,  invented,  manufactured  and 
luccessfully  introduced  the  Caligraph  and  the  Yost  machines,  and  now  after 
larmjr  produced  the  "Nkw  Vost,"  his  latest  and  best  success,  he  offers  it  to 
,he  public  as  an  ideal  perfect  typewriter.  All  legal  complications  having  been 
icttled,  and  all  differences  having  been  harmonized,  the  Yost  Writing  Machine 
Zo,  hks  acquired  ample  capital  to  meet  the  dcmind  of  the  public  to  any  extent. 
\a  elegantly  illustrated  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  application.     Addrsn 

.WRITING  M4 

NEW   VOBKl^' 
1  40  Holbomr 


NORTH  AMERICAS  BKVUiW  ADVnitTISi 
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Tick  Tock. 


Five  minutes,  no  more,  for 
heating,  and  you  have  ready  to  , 
serve  a  soup  {20  varieties  of 
them)  unexcelled  in  quality  and 
unsurpassable  in  the  cleanliness 
of  its  preparation. 

I5ut  this  applies  only  to  the 
"Franco- American"  which  is  as 
different  from  all  other  soups  as  day  Is  from  nil 

Cards  of  admittance  to  factory  sent  on  applicaq 

Sample  can  of  Soup  eent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  i 
Remember  thai  wc  make  delicious  Plum  Pudding  alao.  S«nd 
s  sample  can  of  this  as  well. 

Franco- Ajnerican  Food  Co., 

West  Broadway  &  Franklin  Street,  New    "i'orkX 


>*^^^^W%*^**<>>»*»»**^%%*%»^»**»*****»»»»**%%»%%1 


"We  ara  advertised  bv  otir  Ii 

give  the  baby 
MELLIN'SFOOD 

If  you  wish  your  rnrant  to  be 
well  nourished,  healthy,  bright  and 
active,  end  to  grow  un  haopy, 
robust  and  vigorous. 

The  BEST  TOOD  for  Hand-fed  Infants. 

Invalid*,  Convaleicenti,  Oyipeptics, 

and  the  Aged,  it 

MELLIN'S  FOOD 

FOB  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


"HieCareaniiFeoiIiiodnfaots," 


|UBER-QO00ALE  OO., 


I 


r  MfHTM  AMEtUUAI*  tSSVUSW  AVVBHrriOEH,  '^H 

Do  You  Want  One? 

A  Booi;.    A  book  witli  a  purpose.    Not  for 
^  the  well  and  hearty ;  mher  for  the  sick  and  weak, 
"other  half"  of  humanity.    The  book  is  prac- 
tical— it  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  common 
folks.    It  IS  historical — as  Irustworthy  as  Lossing 
or  Bancroft. 

History  repeats  itself.  So  does  disease.  Selfr 
absorption  (and  a  physician  sometimes)  leads  each 
person  in  ill'health  to  think  he  is  traveling  an  un- 
,  known  way  of  suffering.  Would  such  an  one  but 
look  about  him  he  would  find  that  he  was  one  of  a 
large  procession.  Tliis  fact  can  be  turned  to  advant- 
age by  the  wise  sufferer,  because  identical  experi- 
ence is  of  the  highest  value,  in  this  short  life  of  ours. 
How  eagerly  we  listen  to  the  acquaintance  whose 
experience  of  ill  health  matches  our  own.  The  book  referred 
'  to  contains  just  this — 500  times  multiplied.  Every  sufferer 
will  here  find  his  own  symptoms  and  condition  exactly  described  in 
the  very  words  of  truthful  and  get-at-able  people. 

The  volume  Is  DRS.  STARKEY  &  PALtN's  Brocfiure.  descriWnR  their 
COMPOUND  OXYGEN  Treatment.  It  lias  otten  tumrJ  the  whole  life  course  of  a 
reader.  The  ground  il  covers  is  as  wide  as  human  suffering ;  the  facts  It  sets  forth  as 
reliable  as  those  of  Lossing  or  R.-incroll. 

Will  you  profit  by  Ihe  experience  of  others?  It  may  be  too  late,  when  you  get 
experience  of  your  own.    Send  for  the  hook  at  least.    It  is  to  be  had  for  the  asklrig. 

Ors.  STARKEY  ft  PAt.BN,  1519  Arch  Street,  PbUadelpbia,  Pa. 
Xd  Sottcr  St..  San  Frandsco.  Cal.  66  Church  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 


A    GOLD    MEDAL 


AWAItllED 


After  a  fear's  Scientific  fnyestigation. 


I    ^.^"y-jLJt  Q    'CA  0*1*     KA. 


ELLIOTT  CRESSON  MEDAL, 

FRANKLIN    INST 

OHE  Hammond 


FRANKLrN    INSTITUTE,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA., 

awahiikh 


WARM  YOURHOMI 


HEA1 

HOTWfl 


lUTES— *OTU*Li.V  AUTOWATir- 


jss*. 


ESTABLISHED   1849.         IHCORPORATEi 

Boynton  Hot  Water  Heaii 


No  Brlek-work  ■• 


1 1  a)  Twelve  8lz««. 

Those  Ileaten  an  op«i«t«d  In 
RwiiltRioM.  Seboolk  ApurtiuBui  nuiun 
'  hr  wliniUnG  ex»rta 


THE  JACKSON 

VEimLATIITG   GRATE.  I 


EDWIN  A.  UGKSON  48R0..  80  BMkmaa  SL 


THE    A    B    C    OF    MONEY. 

"By    Xr^tVvevj    C.a,vn.o,c;le,  ■ 

TKi  HWm    UIEMCM   RiVICW.  »   t<n\  r««rtw.tt.  i.>-«fc,  mm  I 


r  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


45  sold  In  '88 

2,288  loid  In  '89 

6,268  sold  in  '90 

S0,049  sold  in  '91 

6O,OO0  Xl'J  %  '92 

— A  oomplQte  Steel  Wtndmtll  and 
complete  Steel  Tower  every  3  min- 
ute* during  the  working  day.  These 
ngurfts  tell  the  atory  of 


ItaruDtli  tut  nf  flalllUM.  luubl*  l>>  rask*  ud  ililp  all  ui 
Ui*W,Ml  Airuwura  la  tl,  Onl«  rMqimtIr  wiltad  B 
wHki  la  tbNr  iin  ta  b*  lllbd,  Mt  thi^w  n  Iwm  u 
■bip.  IWdw  »m1tmI,  ■* trf  otitt.  ws  !(**■  tuII)>  In- 
eroHilaaT  plan,  udue  BOO  pr«M»d  '-  -'--■  --  ■- 
B«H*la«irrMMUbl*partlBBci/Ui*fl  _  . 
Anti'uuiiulou  W  kDSWkov  Uia  Atmtita  Compuj'. 

la  tM  (burtta  ydi  iit  Rt  nMMiM^  (wiMtODiata  

Umt*  a  nu>y  wUilitiUl*  aa  all  sthar  tti*otim  aaml 

HnwUcauistDorWiBaUUuBMcl  Wb*Bl,UHiBtHl  Plii 
To«*(,  tlM  Atatl  TUVag  Towir,  how  It  liu  t"  a«  poulbl*  i. 
«o  to  Diuir  orliliial  Ihlaa  and  ntk*  »  auinu  abaalnulx 
iBpmnlmtad  1>  til*  hUtarit  olthe  ITslud  SutM'iuinM- 

»  wiilidi  ih(»  bid  bHQ  BO  laiirai 

niiriln  IhaldirecUoB  Ibrai|iunerar  *  OMUUy.aiul  ___ 

'  Mrli  ilwn  Htaad  ta  beau  ulani  or  aoiblUaa (oiiuciL 

-A..y«(liaibHaulilblU>duii^illB  aalapldTlMil*- 

1  «>riafaw»  to  tmltat*  oar  BtMl  ^itiBotor  aid 


Os  InTBillnlli 
vara  mao*  nra  aiuwd   oiMlusM  (iifuwr.  u  w 

Ibnni  of  wWb,  prafaTta  b;   Mtl1M*l  uiif    " 
dAlfhrn  wtBd,b]r  wuab  WQreaatUnldvflliltelxiDaiij'qaaa- 
aoDi  niatlu  10  tilt  pro^  apnd  oT  itboil,  Iba  bMt  Bmn, 
male.  surTator*  and *-•"  — •—  ■■■ ■ 


not  laaa  liapniaal  qatalloiia.    Tin**  In  Taalteat—  , 
that tlitpiiiir>ratt£i>bMi  triad  wbM!*a«ild  b*  dot 

^  ^^  AERMOTOR  "Wrr  " 

ad.Tolli«l.l»ralpoll«roflb. ,__,, 

fuwaBtHialUtuudaMUiAsiuryarpar'bdcbtbutb  ftyt, 

4tll.  T'l  lliu  i-nii'uii.im  ciiilj.nl  nt  Hi  Unnn,  whloh  has 
.'  I'nirrr  mn4U  of  Sfroitc, 


StifW-  , 

KM-I    ;,;.    ■  '..iii/-|F  VOC  WA  JIT 

THK     ii.HKH     \ft      UMNrr    HAV8   TO 

WHKBl.     Ik>l     KilXS    When    sll    atkci 
tITAND   flril:.!.   (Tba  Aarai«l*n. 


i«i(fr,  (iim  ffHiuMoM  ttiMi  *am  w#od.  t. 
OUAHKDAEKnorOR 


\TB  ASIEBICAN  ttSVOm  AOVERT18ER.  H 

LfF£  INSURANCE  WITHOUT  LARGE  RESERVE  ACCUMULti 
^VITH    ABSOLUTE   SECURITY. 

lit  Ttie  FiPErlALTY    0¥   Tnit 

PROVIDENT    SAVINGS 

ASSURANCE    SOCIETS    OF    NEW     YORK, 

AN    •■au>    1.1KB"   COMPACT   UP   TBK    HIGHEST    nKI-|  TC    FOB 

Financial  Strength  and  Honest,  Conservative  Manage 

Sxlraet  from  Sere  !•!,■■  }i  I  It    Aiin—-t   Mil-iu'fl.    I'r-r.    :i  I .    l.SVI. 


4 


INConB .    

PAip  poLirv  IJUI.DCRI 

TOTAL  AriSEts  


THE  PROVIDENT  SAVIKGS  adtwaie*  iDanrHnce  for  »»<•«•■■■  «■!*>  •■  4M[ 
LADING   EXPONENT  of  LIFE  INt^CKAKCB  ■■  LOWEST  RATlM  <'U\Hl->Tr.\1 

I  pnbllahvd  nVej-ronVi^'n  ^•rk'liuraac*  Dr^srUBMU.  ib. 
■  *  171  BBC  uc>  «ri*.iuidDis  of  Ibe  rrovldeal  4itvlB«Biub.^'H-k-p-i--,^ 

tar  «acfa  •  l.DDO  af  iBMirKbM. 

INMI'RANCE  WRITTEN  IN  ISBl 

Inhl'uanCe  in  FOIICE - 


SHEPPAKD  HOMAITS   Pr«Bid«iit  ft&d  ActoAiy. 

WILLIAM  E,  STKVENN  Srirrrinri.  (-tlAHLEIt  C  niLUAKO. 

[lonie  fXtii-p.  -IB  Braadimr.  New  Yarb, 

FACTS.  F 

Nudis  verbis. 

High-Class  ChampagTie. 


"PIPEE-HEIDSIECK,  SEC,"| 

is  as  good  as  any  Wine  imported,  and 
sold  in  these  United  States  by  Importe 
Wine  Merchant,  Grocer,  and  Restaurated 
at  less  profit  than  any  other  brand:   Ify  ES\ 
Better  Value  to  Consumer. 


^^  T  NORTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

"*"'    FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  STATEMENT   '""" 

OF  THE 

PHffiNIX  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OK    HARTFORD,    CONN., 

JARDIBY    1,    1883. 

AMKTS-Juiurr  1.  UK «10.0(»,STD.U 

UABIL1TIB9. 

neMrTaonpallatealDtorcoktlperDoal.  loloiaU,,,- tt.rrsXi.OO 

Other  llabinUM 143,111.(3 

8pBcU1  twiloir  itaa  InToatincnt  raMm ....•»•■■•••••••••■•••■••■>••——      ttT,nf.(l 

SURPLUS  AT  1  PBa  CENT i 

Pollclen  Imawt  In  WW „ -. 1« 

PercBUtOHB  at  gala  over  18B0 , 

Iniiuiknco  wrIltoD  In  IMl « IS,M1M 

PoTcsQUseor  gtiaovetum ItperM 

PqIIcIm  In  foraa  1MB 

iDBoruiee  Id  force ,  «(r,l<ll.lU.tK) 

In  1891  tfaibngiDenorthoDOmpanriboiriaDlaanMelDeuibof  ths  followlDV  Itemi:  A'iSSTS, 
aUKHLUS,  NBW  PEllCMiUMtJ.  RI£t4BWAL  PBBHIUHS,  LN6UKANCK  wlUTTBN.  INaUKANCB 
IN  FOKC'E. 

This  iwnpunrhMiiald  lino*  OHranlMtloo  for  DKATH  L03SKS,  MATURED  ENIHIWMKNTa, 
DIVIUENU:j  TO  POLICY -HO  LDBRS  add  SUUREKDKRRD  POLICIKS,  man  Iban  WI.WKl.OOO.Ofc 

JONATHAN  B.  BITNOE,  Preaiaeut.  JOHN  U.  HOLOOUBS,  VioePiMldant. 
CBABLKB  H.  LAWBBHOa,  Saoret«ry. 

BETWEEN  CIMCINSATI  AND  CHICAGO. 

"Finest  on  Earth. 

The  C.  H.  &  D.  Ii  the  odIj  Doo  runolas  Pullnuui  SbtotT  VMtlbuIed  TnUoa 
I  wltb  DIaUff  Cirs,  CbaJr  Cara,  RckuI&t  Ule«iien,  Coiupanmeai  Can.  atu)  P»lftoo 
1  OoacbeBi  affording 

I^SBBSSBa  "ALL  THE  COMFOBTS  OF  HOip.' 

TraliiBlaiirs  Clncltmatt  Gverr  daf  !□  Ihu  year  iiC  B;iW«.ii. 
UTlvliiK  Id  Cblcaso  in  Ume  to  makoatl  ^VE^tc^l  luid  Norlhwoir 

The  only  direct  lire  between  CINCINNATI   ""d  TOLEDO, 

DETROIT,  and  MICHIGAN  rMorU. 
PTTRCHABE     UICKKa'S    C,    H.   St.   X>. 
M.  D.  WOODFORD,  E.  O.  McCORNICK, 

President  and  Oen'l  MaQsgrcr.  Oeo'l  Passeneer  and  Ticket  Asent,   [ 

OTITOIl!T3Sr.a.TI,    O. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

^Ptaiu  lN.ini  op'^Ded  by  Mr.  T.  CAMPBEUrCoi-Ei.ANi>  (contributor  to  "  Appleton's  Cjclo- 

^gp»di4,""iJmi"T"s  Woi'klt,"  vW  I,  fiT  (tir;  j.^irj.,,.,'  .>t  ..ii|p|ilyiug   reliable  data  on  every, 
nibject.     Til  ;    iirompt  fulfllmetit  of  any 

onlpr.    Tin  J  Uio  general  idea  in  each 

Editors .-y-.i.    ■- ■  ^llilteB.  Experts  u^  ^J» 

1  good  re*=*>>V; 
_fe  t<jthe««v  "^"^ 


NORTH  AMERICAS  BEVIEW  AOVSItrWBR. 

Inman  Line.! 


(KSTA.BX.ISEnEnD    laBO.i 


\im  m  iNnRNiTioNU  stehmshif 

United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Ste 


"CITY  OP  NEW  YORK"  and  "CITY  OF  PARI^ 

lOtSOO  a\>iw  KAOtL. 

"CITY  OF  BERLIN."   -    -    B^ABl  | "CITY  OF  CHICAGO," 
"CITY  OF  CHESTER,"    -    4,770 


To  And  From  Liverpool  Via  Queens 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 
FUOn    LIVERPOOL,  1  VBon   Qt'BKNVre^ 

EVERY    WEDNESDAY.  I        EVERY    THUF 

Note,— Uicursion  Tickets  mm  tMUvd  >t  nuliiM-il  raUsa  mmI  tha  rMura  g 
Bblo  for  pnwago  [rom  Llvcrp<Ml  or  Quevnatowa  to  Xew  York  iij  Um  L 
Aotwurp  to  N<'«'  Turk  or  FhUiulcIphIa  b;  tba  Red  Sur  line. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COJ 


KosTB  AiaaKAH  tixvmv  ADVcsirsai 


Where  are  Yon 
Going  on  Yonr  Vacation? 


thsloni':  noothfr  l«nd  could  so  longtDKJy  Knd 

beocecblnitly  bauDt  me.  (leeiilnB  nod  wskinu.  throagh 
IwU  a  UfetlDji.  u  IhatODsbas  done." 

Australia,  New  Zealand, 

.,1,™.  Islands  of  the  Pacific. 

RltACBKD  ONLY  BY  THE 

stleniliil  Stneis  gf  Die  Ocmic  Steaisliii  Co, 

BKAUTT.    AMD    KUTTIII.    aOUCT, 


SAMOA,  ■pUr  kod  BtlncUvet;  a 

NEWZBAUU4D,  the  8»l(»rl»ndo'"'«  Southern  Hemisphere- Its  Soutbem  A Ipt.  c 


ih»  CemtuTyMa 

NEWZBALoion  .u=»~.-~..— ---  —.--- i  v—— u- 

and  witb  ouw  tfa«  TmU-  nniDd,  oulllnB  UndMupea  and  happr  bon 
tha  ooHtltuUuo  oC  liM  KnrapMUi.    All  thli  mmJ  niorof 

■Tka  OMMle  S.  ».  C«.  O0*r  tb«  »oIli>*riiiK  AllrkrlWi)  Trlpai 
BAN  ntANClBOO  TO  HONOLULU  AND  RBTUIUJ,  ■  trlu  to  tho  Volcano  of  Kllanea.  two  w»ka 
boMl  rw«  In  HoDolnla,  »  m  to  Paarl  Rlvnr  BDd  Ewa  Plantalkin.  IdvoItIdk  In  all  aa  abwooe  of  II vi 
wMka  horn  Haa  rraiuilaoa  -fU!.!]!). 

A  TUIP  ABOUND  THE  WORLD.  (TOi..  --., 
loin,  Sanaa.  NewZa^Biul.  Aiutralian  porin.  Ind 
and  ohMM  o»  AUantlo  lloea  to  New  Vorli,  Hrtl  oUm 

BtaamaMiaO  twIOBanwDth  to  Honolulu:  srrrj  _,  ..-.- 
Bldnar.    1^  Uokata  ot  tnrtber  lutonnallon  call  on  or  adiirea* 

JOHN    D.    8PRE0KEL8   A    BROS., 

Oanaral  Asanla.  3t7  iNarkal  •!.,  Can  Franolaoo. 
Wril«  for  now  pamphleU  "  Paolllo'»  Paradiie." 


IT  point  In 


tha  UniUid  BlAtea  to  San  Vnaelaco  rla  Hoiio- 
of  Puea.  ate..  Contliiflnlal   tCurope.  EnKlaiuI. 
err  riii<t«ot.  llokela  (cood  two  ]raara~|ttM, 
'---via  HonolutO  to  fiamoa.  Auckland,  and 


THE  "CLIPPER" 


.1  OHlt  PKACTICI 
HOUICHOLD  KNlfl  »r  -  '^ 

tcisBonasRiNDER 
Hid  pie.  Efflioti' 


IDS  FtiLToM  STHUcr.  N.  V,  City. 


TOKOLOOr,  a  complete  Udloa'  Oulde  In 
health  and  dlssase.  Women  write  'Tosolimt 
li  worth  iuweishltn  rold."  "Should  mr  honae 
take  are  It  would  bs  the  flnt  book  laved."  "Vait 
tothe  Bible  the  be«t  book  ever  wrliron."  ■•No 
book  aeUa  like  Tokoloot."  Sample  paces  hee. 
Best  tennii  to  a^aU.  Prepaid,  KTSl 
ALICE  B,  BTOCTHAM  k  00.,  277  KaiUonBt..  CMon<i. 


$22.1 


"Home  of  the  Wlialebaok.' 


I  A.  USKVIS  ft 


'Ti 


SHORT  LINE  OPEN 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER 

AND  FOOT-HILL  CITIES 

THE  BIO  5  LIMITED 

GHICIGO,R0CKlSL«NDiPlC,Rr. 


Brtal.\ 
a^n\ 


THE    NEVA'   ROUTE    IS 

VIA  OMAHA^UNCOLN,  NEB. 

Our  former  Threu|[h  Train*  of  Vaillbuletf 

Rlier  at  Karxai  City  and  Bl.  JoMph  are 
■till  runnliK,  and  now  "The  Oreal  Rock  Isk**^-^ 

can  (Iva  ihglr  pstrsna  cbolca  ol 


\.»!iAS.V     '»-^;^^W^ 


■  NORTH  AMESlCAlf  REVIEW  ADVBRTI& 

A.  T.  Demarest  & 

CARRIAGE  BUILDEi 


lEW  DBSIGIS 

Cuaclies, 
Breaks, 
faioittles, 
Calrioltts, 
Worias, 


Warerooms,  5tli  Avenue,  cor.  33d  St 


NEW    YORK. 


CATAIjOQUK  OX  APPUCATIOS, 

GORMTJLLY  &  JEETEBT  MFQ.  00,tfe| 

NEW  TORE,  BOSTOir,  OHtCAOO, 


Oreat.    SIp-Dlstlnotly    Oreau" 


AMERICAN  RAMBLER  BICYCLES. 

BEST    AND    MOST    LUXURIOUS. 


Wa  tat  olTi-tlDe  ouc 

Doe  and  otesuit 
Bnok-BoaKU 

and  Sunora 

[hunriii  aariHitMitUalf 
ElVfUe  Sfrtu^'t. 


Park  Phaetona,    Bugglaa,    Pluatooa,    Bo»d 

Wmob.,  Pino  Ponima  OulWM,  Two 

SeaUd  SuHlUL  Slel«)ia, 


Terr  hnt  ifftoM.  VrTU*tMOkiAlan«. 


BMt    ( 


HORSES  ^ 

Fnnch  Coacl'fs,  Stan^tar^   Tf^tier 
dales,   Ptrclitroni.  Briitn.   Maf. 
Caathtrs  anJ  Itcrtrr 

HOLSTMMSIAK  m 

Tbo  BIsbMt  MILK  iMid  BtmKK  ■ 
uw4  Kacwn  ot  Auf  BraaU 


Tax  Ban  as  Law 


\ 

V 


NUia-a  anJuavAiv  tc£iviM,¥v  a^jvcmiaxM. 


@,Uyi^BlyQt' 


AS  our  special  contribution  to  American 
productions  for  this  400lh  anniveisarf 
year,  we  o^er  a  new  machine,  which  is  dis- 
linctly  appropriate,  in  the  high  decree  of 
perfection  which  marks  every  feature  of  ir. 
and  in  its  advance  over  other  bicycles,  for 
whose  production  many  resources  have  been 


unzivailable,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  draw  upon  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
recent  machines,  and  the  Cesturv 
CoLUUBiA  in  particular. 

It  Is  a  reliable,  light,  pmumatfctire.i 
Safely,  in  which  strength  and  dura- 
bility have  not  been  sacrificed  lor 
lightness,  and  where  the  best  of 
materials  have  been  used  in  its 
construction  without  regard  to  the 
cost. 

This  bicycle,  including  the  tire,  is 
guaranUtd  /or  one  ytar  from  date  ol 
purchase. 

Further  details  may  be  found  in  our  Catalogue,  which  can   L»c  uliiaiucd  iiee  J 
it  any  Columbia  agency,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  two  2-cent  stamps. 


Pope    Mfg.    Co., 


nuKi-a  AMMHUVAa  tcavisw  AvymttritiMit. 


hTRiPOD  Boiler. 

Tbn..     I  Safily, 


Eoonomy, 
Low  First  Cost 


Kiiacl 


It  isn't  costly. 
Is  good  looking.! 

Well  made. 
Good  lens. 

First  rate  for 

If  you  want  to  know  mo 

it  or  anything'  elsef 

graphic  write 

Scavill  &t  AdA, 
423  Broome  St..  J 


NOHTH  AMBRtCAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


AVER'S 
Hair  Vigor 


<l»nre:  prevents 
um>inf>Illng<>ut.Miil 
prnmoto  a  new  atid 
vigorou*  growUi.  It 
U  parffwtir  hariD- 
Icm.  Wcpp*  the  »ralp 


Most  Fashionable 

h»lr-ilrMS1tiB  In  tlie  niukirt.  No  mkUer 
how  dry  and  wiry  Ilia  Iwlt  tiuijp  be.  uiidot 
Uie  liifliioni'e  nf  Ajcf  Hair  Vlgnr  It  b»- 
eomes  pliable  lotlie  comb  and  brusli.   When 

bewellihakeni  bnt  DM.  II  aitreMlngoolyU 
IWHrtHl.  That  the  hair  Hiaj  ntalu  It* 
jonlhful  oolor,  Inlloau,  and  bcaotr.  It 
■bould  be  dtosiad  dallr  wlib 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Pr«pu*dl>rDr.J.O.Af*rlECa.,La«all,llMa> 


©AUGRAPH 


E8TABU8RBD  HALF  A  CGNTTBT. 


SAFES 


thatWIllwell  repay  Arf 
INVESTIGATION 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

MARVIN  SAFE  C0> 


Very  Simple  in  Construction, 
Adjustable  for  Wear, 
Easy  to  Operate, 

PoweituI  Manifoldsff 
Best  for  Mimeojrraph  Work,  Ac. 


THE  ilERiCIK  WRITING  HACHIHE  CO. 

HARTrORD,  OOHN. 
Brmioh  Otfiot*  i  117  Bnttmj,  l«m  Toriu 

U  W.  <th  »n*t,  nBrlnuU.  0. 
•II  CkoUnt  St.,  PklUddpUa,  Fa. 

KNaLKH  racTORT.  coventhv.  inolano. 


WOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP 


IDHH    H.  WOODSURT.   PfHIUTOLHICJIL   JNITIIUIE. 


EUROPEAN     TOURS. 

8PBCIAL  FKATITRSS.  aKLBCT  PARTIES.' 

Ornnlied  ISSt.     For  "  llinorari '  iiddrMB 
UOW^fRU  S.  PAlSK.  A.M..  M.D.,  Albanj.  N.  Y. 


HAKTHAH'B  PATBNT 

nrsiDB  wnrsow  euDDra 

BLIND. 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE      GOVIF' 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT,  JUNE  30,    IBS 

Capital  aathnrlied H00n.M».00  |  Sarploi  and  undivided  Brollia 


This  Companj  soliaits  coireepondenoe  about  all  &rst  class  inTtvtmnnt  »■'■■ 
Buys  anil  negotiates  Huiuci]»l,  Railroad,  Water.  InduHbial  and  Irrlganiio 
Issues  ita  debentures  and  negotiates  morlgsge  loans.  ^— 

II-  CM»S.  BEMJ.  WlUCll^^ 

8.  P.  SHAWHAt.  Sec-/  and  r/M*.  ^H 

I  BoitSD.  UIOeTOIUUMSlM^I 

«.  EtuisuOlty,  Mo.  ^^H 

I  BsrtlD.  OennKnr.  ^H 

.UABLE  HnnK« 

BNTITL£I>  '^1 

About    Investm^n 


R  VALUABLE   HDDK 

BNTrTL.KI> 

'  Information    About    In^vestm 

IN 
ii  Life  Inmiraoewi  W>l«r   Bonds.  Rallruitdit,  trrlmMtiam    ■« 
InaurBucF,  InduBlrlaU,  KUrtrtr  LlclitB,^^ 

Cbd  be  hod  an  appllulian.  or  oddnan 

EQUITABLE  MORTGAGE  CO.,  20S  BroadK-ay.  Ned 


FREE 


the  Ant  \ 
Ecribpra  to    I 
atwering 
ment :  A  RESIDENCE  Lot,  i 
the  beaal.ifol  town  sltcor" 
ington.    "BcUevicw"  b  on  tfas^ 
Puget  Sound,  fronta  on  the  w 
naTignticm  at  all  srasnos,  la  in  u  r 
and  agricultural  dbtrict,  ia  &1  n> 
tljegrentoommerrialrftyof  Ptir: 
aud  ie  (Ureclif  on  the  Unc  of  n 
fUmt  Buinaier  rcaort  in  the  Htnr 
give  ^u  one  of  tliMe  Iota  abaol^ 
Onler  on«  for  your  chOd—ll  | 
rich:  ibey  ar»  vortti  flUO  | 
lively  civAj  onu  lot  to  ai 
is  aloluidjr    fcrfect :    wn  | 
ptetrncl  with  rrnrj  taL     8«od  j 
til*  iindt-niipMJ  ■aU'l  V>  It' » 
cil}-  to  ]«y  f'  r 
forwivd   yim 
pakL    Statr  " 


NORTH  AMSRJCAN  REVIEW  ADV\ 


Pears'  Soap 


Why  is  the  best  soap  in  the  world  sold  at  1 5  cents 
a  cake,  when  poor  soaps  are  sold  at  25  and  50  cents? 

Go  back  to  the  beginning.  Pears'  Soap  (un. 
scented)  was  made  by  request  of  the  Senior  Surgeon 
of  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases,  London. 
Here  is  his  account: 


I  bod  not  long  comm«tie«d  m;  lavestiga- 
tlons  4t  St.  John's  Hospital,  nov  aome 
twcntjr-sevea  j^uirs  ngo,  berore  I  found  that, 
do  what  I  wouli),  ttiewADt  ot  apure,  uoirri- 
t«tiii|i  »oap  couatantlv  DalllllcKl  all  tn; 
•Sortfl;  tba  eoaps  which  I  tried  did  ao  mutii 
mUehitf  that  ruanj  paUeaix,  ot  their  own 
acoord,  Bub«tltDt«d  thin  Kt^cl,  oatmeal  and 
water,  and  no  on.  The  pbanoaci-utkal  chem- 
ls(«,  lo  whom  I  applied,  rcconnncnded  some- 
tinies  tbeir  own  particular  HOtip  (bat  Is, 
■ODiti  fancy  soap  manafactured  tor  them, 
and  stamped  with  tbetr  names,  b;  one  or 
other  ot  ibe  maay  soap-makere),  sometimes 
the  soft  soap  ot  tbe  Phurnacopcela ;  the 
latter,  besides  beinit  veiy  expenalve.  is  too 
•oft,  and  re(|ulrea  to  be  kept  In  a  pot.  Tbe 
(«Dc;  soapa,  with  "fADcy"  namea,  one  and 
all  proved  failures,  and  qult«  aa  poUnt  for 
miscbief  as  Ibe  commoneat  jellow.  It  was 
ander  these  circnmatances  that  m;  attention 
was  drawn  particulartf  to  tbe  soap  qneBtion, 
1  was  naturally  driven  Va  relyagood  dealon 
mj  own  obserrationa,   and  tJie   following 


paragraphs  are  aeeordlogi;  baaed  »lmMt 
ezclusiTeljr  on  those  researches.  .  .  . 
la  the  difflcultles,  then,  which  I  found 
roanding  the  quostiaD  of  soaps,  and  tha 
DiiHChlef  which  I  have  already  alluded 
cesultlni;  from  tbe  us«  of  no  many  of  tbem 
amongst  the  patients  at  the  bospltAl,  Icon' 
■alt«d  Messrs.  Pears,  tbe  very  old  establish ud 
and  well-known  soap-makura,  and  they 
oitreed  to  prepare  for  me  an  unsMntcd 
transparent  soap,  which  should  caDtain  tha 
rmallat  guaniVy  o/  alkali  conpafibU 
dot  gaponificalloTio/  Ihf  /atli/matlrrt 
which  sboatdyetlw  soldatsuGbareMonsble 
price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  hi 
pltal  patients.  Such  was  tbe  origin  ot  Pears' 
Hospital  (or  Unscentedt  Transparent  Soap, 
which  has  now  dewrvedlj  made  it*  way  into 
no  many  hospitals,  and  which  I  have 
tinned  lo  use  at  St.  John's  Hospital  as  well 
as  personally  for  tmnlt/~five  i/rar»  with 
unabated  confidence. — Milton'*  Jlygintr  of 
the  Skin,  pp.  SO,  81  and  t»  (Ed.  1901). 


It  is  sold  all  over  the  world.      Enormous  quantity- 
makes  the  cost  extremely  small. 

The  fancy  soaps  at  fancy  prices  are  many.  Thi 
sale  of  them  altogether  is  very  large  indeed.  A  great 
deal  of  money  is  wasted  on  chi 
on  Pears*. 


HOLD  HIM  RESPONSI 


hj 


Your  piano-maker  knows  h 
varnish  is  going  to  wear — if  you 
good  care  of  it.     So  do  your  carri 
maker,       furniture-maker, 
maker,  house-builder. 

Hold  them  responsible  for  it;  r 
you  burn  it  or  scald  it  or  scour 
sand  or  scrub  with  ammonia. 

Varnish  likes  cold  water;   it 
warm  water  and  soap;  but  not  hea 
alkali. 

Go  for  the  man  you  bought  o 
part  of  his  business  is  to  see  th; 
get  the  varnish  that  lasts. 

We  have  published  a  "  People's  Text-Boole  on  Vanii»h"  i 
sent  free  if  you  write  for  it. 

Murphy  Varnish  Comp. 
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FRANKLIN  MURPHY. 


Head  Office;  Newark,  N.  ;. 
BostoQ.  Cte*< 


CALIFORNU,  MEXICO,  TEXAS. 


I 


I 


Tbb  Sunaet  fioute  ot  the  Southern  PaciQc  Compmoy  btKian  «t  Neir 
Orleans.  It  runs  through  the  rich  wnil-tropkaj  regluii  of  the  South,  reveal- 
inK  the  Qqo  old  plantAtioi.n,  the  chariiilnK  citj-  o(  New  OrlennH,  the  grent 
lomiB  nhere  cottoD,  rice,  BU((ar»ntl  tobaccosre  cultivated,  a  itlinipM  of  Mex- 
ican clvllizatioQ  Id  Texas,  Naw  Mexico,  and  Arisona,  ruins  of  cities  aad  caatlea 
Klvingbinlsof  acivllij»tiuD  no  old  that  budl;  a  record  or  It  rvmalna  Id 
hlMor;,  and  upon  entering  California  takes  ua  through  [he  famous  orutge, 
lemou,  and  olire  OTuhardit,  un  through  the  urcat  San  Joaquin  Vallej,  with 
Its  world-lamouB  orchards  and  rainln  vioorards,  and  ao  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Ogden  Koute  ia  the  oldest,  and  ifllh  many  tb«  favorite,  overland 
road  to  Calllornla,  running  directly  froui  Ogden  acroM  the  table  lands  of 
Ulah  and  Nevada,  croHaiuR  the  Bnon-cravnod  Sierra  Nevada,  and  paaainK 
through  the  old  placer  mining  reitioutljfttBret  HarlehaBniadBfaninus  with 
his  stories,  and  BcroHs  Ibe  Sacramento  Valley  to  San  Francisco.  TliiH  line 
has  a  dining  car  service  connecting  through  to  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic 
Beaboard. 

The  Shasta  Route  runs  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  San  Francisco,  trsvera- 
loglhe  ricb^t  and  most  ntlrartlve  regions  of  DrvKon,  iricludinK  tht^  Willa- 
mette and  Ilogue  River  valleys,  and  penelrttlug,  by  daring  feat*  of  cngl. 
neerlng,  the  tremendoua  mountain  buricr  separating  Calllomla  and 
OrsKon.  This  stretch  of  mounl«ln  scenery,  ominpying  a  vrhole  day  to  paaa 
through,  has  no  equal  on  Ibe  contineat  tor  granaenr,  beautr  and  variety. 
After  crossing  the  Slaklyoas  we  descend  lnl«  California,  and  at  once  there 
rises  Into  view  the  noblest  ol  *ll  the  anow-elad  earth  elan  Is  of  North 
America— Mount  Shasta,  a  majestic  extinct  volcano  standing  gaaro  over 
the  flnest  of  Nature's  panorama*.  The  road  droni  down  the  gorge  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  then  enieruoH  lnl«  the  itmad  Sacramento  Vnl ley. 
through  whose  vast  grain  Qelda  and  urtfaards  It  puraues  Ita  way  to  San 
FranclKO. 

All  of  these  three  routes  have  close  connectlonH  wllh  KMtem  linen; 
and  the  approaches  to  them  by  other  roadkare  equally  rich  In  dlverHlOed 

It  is  not  alone  In  bringing  people  to  California  that  the  lines  of  the 
Southern  PaciUc  are  rich  In  spci'lal  attractions.  All  [lie  dealrable  partH  of 
the  State  are  reached  i>y  the  main  or  suhsldiarv  linen  of  thr  company. 
When  this  ia  said  the  almost  endlrsa  li>it  of  California*!  wondeni  and  at- 
tractions is  suggested.  These  Inelude  things  whir.b  are  found  In  no  other 
comer  of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  Indeed  marvels  of  Nature's  caprice  and 
magnlflcence. 

Any  desired  information  concerslua  Calirornia  and  the  best  way  of  see- 
ing It  will  be  fumiahed  by  thcfoliowhng  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  who  will  also  mail  beautiful  descriptive  pamphlet*,  maps,  and 
timetables  upon  application.  These  agents  alao  represent  the  Mevicao  In- 
ternational R.  R.,  the  shortest  hroad-gange  line  to  Old  Mexico,  and  the 
Houacon  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  to  all  the  principal  points  In  Texas. 
They  also  represent  the  Morgan  Line  steamers,  running  to  Havana,  Florida 
and  Central  America :  the  Oc-cidenI«l  and  Oriental  S.  S.  Line,  to  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  Oceanic  5.  S.  C'O.,  to  Australia.  Through  freight  and  ticket 
rales  from  any  point  furnished  promptly  by  E,  Hawley,  Aaa^  General 
Tralllc  Uanager :  or  !<.  fl.  Nutting.  Eaiteru  Paasenger  Agent,  No.  343 
Broadway  and  No.  I  Battery  Place,  New  York  City ;  also  from  the  follow- 
ing agents: 

BoOToN-— E.  E.  Currier,  New  England  At^ent,  192  Washington  Street. 
PSII.A  DELPHI  A. —R.  J.  Smith,  Agent.  41)  South  Third  Street. 
BjkLTluoRS.  MD.-B.  B,  Barber,  SW  K.  German  Street. 
SrsACDSS,  N.  Y.—P-T.  Brooks,  Travelling  Freight  and  Pasaenger  Agenti 

aoo  South  Sallna  Street. 
CHIcano.— W.  O.  Neimyer.  General  Western  Freight  and  Paaaenger  Agent, 

SM  Clark  Sirr«t. 
Eaolb  Pass,  Tkx.— Wm.  Maokenilc,  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent 

Mexican  International  It.  R. 
CiTT  or  Mxxi CO-— Horace  N,  Gibson.  Commercial  Agv-nt  Hexlcxn  Interna- 

lional  Railway.  Vi  Prlmera.  San  FranHsoo. 
Lo!«iioN.  KNULAJ4D.— IL   Falck,  U«neral    European   Agent,  40  Leadeohall 

Street. 
rlAKiiL-no.  OxnuAMr.— B.  Faick,  General  EttrapwB  A 

Stnuse. 
W.  C.  Watson,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  A- 
T.  H.  Goodman.  General  FuMngtr  and  Tlekot  1 


ASPEN,  COLO: 


A 


&8PEN,  marrelloas  iapen  I  is  located  on  Roaritifr  Fork  BJ^nr,  ■ 
miles  aboveGlen  wood  Springs,  and  a  like  ilistAnoe  vremtct  the  town  id 
vtlle.  It  ia  :be  oountr  Beat  of  Pitkin  County,  nhicli  in  sixe  in  nntrlr  i 
the  Stale  of  Rhoile  Ulana,  and  whose  natural  wealth  «iid  woadFrf 
ductiOQ  ot  gold  and  silver  ore  has  made  its  oame  "  f&ialKu-  m 

It  is  barol;  twelve  years  since  was  startod  Ibe  mtalne  emmp  c 
The  transition  from  tbe  shipment  of  orn  bj  Jack  tnUns  or  ^^iitt^  • 
great  continental  divide  to  tbe  soiooth-rolliaK  car  of  tbe  Dran 
Grande aod  tbeColorado  Uidiand  railroads  bespeakiia  pragreaahm oal 
itself.  And  yet  progression  bos  been  the  walcbword  of  Aspeti  flam  tb 
start.  Tbe  Bnest  mlDing  machinery  in  tbe  slAte  is  bore.  In  h«ir  mla 
the  most  powerful  pumping  plants.  Thaiisanda  ot  dollars  ar«  al«r«y» 
to  be  expended  when  the  milling  men  believe  pay  ore  Is  aoan  to  b«  a 
The  enormous  amount  of  (1,000,000  is  dag  from  tbe  groand  In  aad'l 
Aapon  every  month  In  tbe  year.  Indeed,  tbe  past  ji-nr  biu  hMM 
memorable  by  woaderlul  strikes  of  mineral,  calculated  ta  lDcr««<«fl 
fldence  investors  bave  In  the  vast  resources  of  tb^  camp.  i 

Tbeaurroundingaof  Aspen  are  ot  such  a  nature  that  no  capltA]  pn 
expended  can  fall  of  bringing  in  a  good  n>ward.  Ovbt  50,000  acr^  a4 
lies  In  tbe  county  waiting  railroad  facilities  to  enable  It  tor«scli  tfaeui 
of  the  world.  Deposita  ot  Anest  buildlug-Btone  are  to  be  toiuid  »>f)fM 
creeks,  while  tbe  mountains  well-Umbered,  create  a  tumberiiig  lnt«i« 
creasing  in  importance  every  year.  Upwards  o(  IS.fUO  lurres  ot  In 
landH  bave  been  procured  from  the  government,  and  iiejirlj  twM 
number  are  DOW  going  through  tbe  same  form.  Many  tbonaaiulA  ofl 
still  remain,  and  the  outlook  for  [be  ai[rlcuituriBt  is  bright.  ^ 

Tbe  population  of  A°pea  ia  constantly  on  tbe  increttae.  Ib-daj 
placed  at  the  llgiire  ot  eleven  thousand,  and  another  il*<c»i)e  «rll|  wli 
doubt  see  tbls  figure  twice  doubled.  Those  who  look  to  Sod  lur 
characteristics  o(  the  "wild  and  rowdy  West,"  must  go  ftirtber  toe 
their  curiosity.  Already  lo  style  of  public  and  private  balld[o|E«  ( 
pares  with  cities  twice  bereiie.  There  ia  uot  a  vacant  hoiuo  faers,  a 
331}  were  huiit  lost  year  alone— areragl tig  nearly  one  a  day. 
and  one-balf  per  cunt,  ot  tbe  taxes  ot  last  Fear  «r«  paid,  maktogitfl 
percentage  tbananyotber  county  in  Colorado.araclherdiUaaaii 
be  proud  of. 

Tbe  climate  of  Aspen   is  delightful.    Those  who  barn  e, 
clearness  and  dryness  of  a  Colorado  atmosphere  will   tvslUy  u 
streets  and  dwellings   ore  lighted  by  electricity.    Over  l,il(D  chilj 
taughl   in  three   well-built  and  lltted-np  schoal-bonmt*  hy  a  n 
tent  tearbcrs.    Cburcbea  ot  all  denominations  are  pr«iparfiiii. 
fsclULieH   ant   llrat'Ciass,  hotels  an*  exovlleot,  land  th«  vuioua  groap 
mine*  give  employment  to  a  email  army  nf  alilo  workcnt.    Thr  ptra  U  < 
ropTeBented,  and  morning  and  evening  dallies,  l<v~"    — '"'    "         w^ 
papers,  siTve  tiikecp  the  news  of  tbe  outside  woili: 

To  be  brief.  Aspen  Is  proepETOua  and  RTOwldK' 
Inga  kflord  a  future  tall  ol  «oalld«&o«  And  hope,  u 
wlioca»lB\nW»  \«V^"'  ' 
adTaticeinenx^. 


'JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


Thu  citj'  Is  the  entTcpAt  of  Florida.  It  li  the  tenulnus  of  nine  rallwkTB 
reai;hlDg  to  all  ftections  of  the  United  States,  and  also  travenlng  the  Sl*l«  of 
Florida  in  every  direction.  Tbene  lines  of  nllwaj  coonect  with  ocean 
Hte&mshiD  Ifnes  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Fernandina,  Fla..  tor  New  York. 
The  Cl;de  line  of  ocean  steamere  sails  three  large  ete*mere  weekly  direct 
from  JackaonTille  to  New  York. 

The  Mercbante  Steamship  Compan;  ulls  from  JackHonville  to  New 
York  direct.  ThvClydp  conipany  also  mIIb  a  line  ot  Sne  steamers  daily  to 
all  poiiilson  the  St.  Johns  River,  a  noble  stream  that  la  nftviBable  tor  nearly 
one-bBlf  the  lenicth  of  the  Stale. 

With  all  these  advantaiiea  Jackeonrllle  li  natarally  the  larneRt  eommer- 
rial  city  in  Florida,  and  to  steadily  Inorewlng  its  commerce  aid  wealth,  as 
almost  the  entire  Slate  Is  tributary  to  lU 

The  preTkillng  Impreosion  at  the  Nortb  probably  to  that  the  chief  prod- 
net  of  Florida  la  the  oranice  crop.  While  tbto  to  nnqnestioiiably  an  Impor- 
tant source  of  wealth,  yet  the  resources  of  the  State  are  greater  than  many 
suppose.  In  the  mailer  otdollom,  the  pine  tree  bos  probably  coniribntvd 
more  larftely  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  than  any  other  product.  But  in 
addition  to  these  tobacco  Is  grown  that  Is  hardly  second  t«  Ihst  of  Cubs. 
As  a  consequeoce,  enormous  cigar  factories  are  operated  In  .lacksonvllle 
and  In  other  cities.    Sea  bland  cotton— the  flnoet  in  the  world— Is  another 

All  the  world  knows  ol  ths  comparatively  recent  discovery  of  enormous 
deposits  of  pho«phaI«.  The  culture  of  sisal  hemponalame  scale  has  re- 
cently been  undertaken  by  the  Florida  Fibre  Company.  It  Is  putting  under 
cnltlvationoverl.amacreBOf  land  In  Dade  County,  on  the  Atlantic  CooHt, 
la  the  sonthcrn  pari  of  the  State.  This  company  has  over  SOO.HIO  plants  In 
Itsnursery,  tor  which  the  land  lain  prooesB  of  preparation.  The  industry 
has  attracted  the  attention  ot  the  national  itovemment.  and  at  present 
writing  Special  Agent  Cbsrle«  Richards  Dodge  Is  rlaitlng  the  plantation. 

From  the  common  scrub  palmetto  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  all  sec* 
tlone  of  the  State  and  is  conildered  a  nuisance  by  all  who  delve  In  the  aoil 
can  be  manufactured  a  wat/rproot  paper,  which,  when  calendered,  iaequal 
to  Hne  parchment,  and  from  which  also  gracera'  liogscan  he  cheaply  manu- 
factured. Think  of  carrying  home  a  gallon  of  moloasesor  a  quart  of  vinegar 
in  a  paper  bog  I  And  yet  there  Is  a  fortune  for  rome  enterprising  genius  in 
Jast  this  line. 

The  plant  also  contains  n  large  amount  of  tannic  acid.  This  suggests 
and  Invites  the  establishment  of  tanneries.  As  cattleare  numerous  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  hides  are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained.  Vast 
tracts  of  land  have  l>een  leclaimeil  by  vileoHive  drainage  operatlauij,  uncov- 
ering the  richest  of  soils,  which  are  being  devoted  In  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane,  and  enormous  mllla  for  grinding  the  same  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Dlslon  and  other  companies.  Thto  industry  bids  fair  to 
grow  to  great  proportions. 

Jacksonville  is  Inten  sled  in  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  StM*.  and  wel- 
comes new  Industries  and  Immigration  not 
Uon  nut  to  any  and  all  parta  of  tbe  State,  bi 

Bitomotu  and   Increases  tbe  growth  and  * 

HlUl&M*  oBd  greater  proapertty  for  tlila  ti 


AKT  IN  LMERIOR  DECORA' 


Tbe  iutereatlug  art  of  ioterior  decor&tloti  a,ad    ttunUhlt^m 
espaaent  in  the  persoo  ol  Mr.  Stephen    Brftinerd    tji«rr«oo«>  ( 
Twenty- a  ret  Street,  New  York. 

Close.  atMotioQ  is  bestowed  by  Mr.  Lawrenca  npoti  the  snl^vl 
tiimftnd  furnishings.  It  is  »  comprehensive  study  Hnd  ni 
cloaeatudent  to  preaent  it  in  ile  perfection.  Mr.  Lawrence  liringv  lo 
partraent  a  method  at  once  systematic  and  unique.  QlsextciMltr* 
once  with  the  best  manulacturers  and  dealent  nnablea  him  Ui  obt^i 
have  kept  in  reserve,  it  needed,  choice  and  rar«  specimens  ol  laralu 
and  tapestries,  paiatlags.  china  and  bric-i-brac  of  all  de^crlptiooa. 
thus  enabled  to  Ht  upahonseorapartmeutln  wbAtever  stjie  tbeoir 
select,  at  the  same  time  bestowiuR  tbo  beneBC  of  his  ezp«Ti«]M*l 
forming  a  harmony  strictly  in  keeping  with  (hn  Tarions  Burroamlla 

The  complete  decoratlag  and  (nrn'shinfi  of  Connlrj  House*  ^i 
Hr.  Lawrence  a  specialty.  His  familiarity  with  the  TArions  UyMfl 
lecture  employed  In  their  construction  aSbrdshia  IaIbdI  k  orlda  d 
the  region  of  chonntag  design  and  color.  UehDowH,aa  only  a  alcllil 
can,  irhal  is  leallj  needed  in  this  direction.  Hours  for  ccinaiil[«L 
from  10  to  1.  and  all  cammunicntions  by  post  will   reoelvn  pmoui 

tiOD. 


PORTAGE  LA  I'RAIRIE,  MANITOB, 


i 


PoRTAOBLA  PRAiniB  issltuatod  On  the  Aulnlholoc  Blrcr.  li 
most  populous  and  fertile  districts  in  tbix  northern  omntiy. 
het  town  of  a  rich  and  highly  culcirst«d  aerlculCoral  c<HUR)nnlij,^| 
pf  the  principal  grain  stations  in  the  province.  A  town  of  boay  bmI  b 
life,  It  presents  attractive  features  to  all  who  may  be  lacllocil  Ui  rvntn 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  capitalist  or  laborer. 

Portage  la  Prairie  Is  well  supplied  >vi(h  railroad  fadlJUc*,  b 
direct  Hue  of  the  tamons  Canadian  Poclltc  Rallnay— anxkd  lm|ridU 
ill  tavor  with  merchant  and  toitrists.  Frooi  bore  slaoextcada  Um.^ 
&  Northwestern  Ksitway,  180  miles  to  the  norlhwest  tuwarda  | 
bert,  and  with  well  constructed  branches  to  Kaphl  City  a. 
These  roads  are  important  ractors  In  the  cowmer«o  ol  Portaso  t«  B 
serve  alUtu  in  tbe  brlnsliig  and  distribution  of  the  myriad  prmlu 
go  to  make  up  the  tiecemitlcA  of  a  thriving  ii 
farmloK  lands  on  this  "the  KTvaler  half  of  the  caiilliiBat"*n  Efltl 
than  those  ill  tbe  vicinity  of  Ibis  town,  and  the  terms  altered  li*« 
farms  and  homo* arc  HUch  an  mlil  attract  hither  a  mcM  dealnUa  ^ 

The  populallon  of  Portage  la  Pmlrle  is  about  l.OtXL    Ita  ctUm 
tolllgeni  and  energetic  In  all  pubilc  afTsirx  and  maIoui  ol  I 
of  good  ordtrr.    Tbe  town  ponsrsiuai  Urn*  Doaiing  mlUasi 
a  brewery,  paper  mill,  and  bi«cu<i  factory,  and  n 
•  IW  aecfclag  ■  foothgld  li 


m^t  Can  Cuticura  Do 

for  Babys  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Hair 

iverythiDg  that  ia  cleaoBing.  purif  j-idr  ami  bmulifyitig  for  the  Bkin.  Ecalp,  and  li 

fants  aud  children,  the  Cutlcura   Remedies  will  do.     They  afford  inat 

relief,  and  a  speiHly  cure  in  the  moet  agoais- ' 
ing  ot  itt^hing  and  burning  eczemas.    Thej  clear 

Lit  1 V'       A  "V^"" '  y^CUieifJIII?      thy  skill  of  the  miwl  distreeBing  of  scaly,  crusted. 

'        i.  J/        »\       L~.    IInI      pimply,  and  blotchy  humnrs.     They  cleanse  the 

»oalp  of  dandriifT,  scales,  aud  crusla,  destroy 
microscopic  insects  which  feed  on  the  hair,  and 
supply  the  roots  with  energy  and  nourishment. 
They  prevent  inflammation  and  clogging  of  tha_ 
pom,  the  cause  of  pimples,  blackheads,  rashfli 
red,  rough,  and  oily  skin.  They  heal  rou^ 
chapped  and  Assured  hands,  with  itching,  t 
ing  palms,  painful  finger-ends,  and  re 
cauM  of  shapeless  naild. 

iQi,  froiu  iLiu  iilniplcst  babf  blemlth  lo  Ihe  dkwL  tortur<n«  and  dlsDaurtng  dlwoaea  at  tl 
adMiLlp.  ovoD  iThi>n  ootnullCBtad  wltb  beredltarjr  or  HToruloDs  talnU.  thsm  Broat  (kla  our 
pnrlflurii.iuid  hmuommedleB^rgoquallr  lacossataL  RvprrtbltiR  Bbont  Chem  lavltoi  at 
I  Tber  kre  abmlutelr  pnra,  and  may  be  used  on  llia  ronnsval  infaaL  Tbaj-  are  aBnwable  U 
^llDod  and  woiitiTe.   Thojr  ara  ■pen)]',  eooDnmlual.  and  unfalllnit. 

15  SRtn.  SOALP  JIND  lUin"  mallod  rrre  to  a.nj  addnia.  M  pagos,  SOD  DiMi 


■tratloosaod  lUO  Taf 


.iiionlalsi.    A  book  or  prioolrt! 

•old  BTBrjiwhrrii.    Prluo.  ClticiIfu, 

lllar  and  BiMLUtlOcn-.  Xia,  \  Outicuha   RuauLVCNT, 
lea.  IL    Prepared  hj  l>orrut  Dana  amp  Chem.  C 


Oraat  Skla  Cuts,  SOc :  CIutiopim 
— ■"■-  sreateat  ot  Jllood 


iKictorsI 


MAKE  THE  PACt 


Victor  Bit7cla  are  the  b«t  thnt  1*^ 
operieate,  braini.  tkjll  anil  capitill"^ 
(an    ptodace.      Victor*    IcaJ    ilie  ]-• 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


Sore  Throat 

Lameness 

Sore  Eyi 

Sorerij 

Cat 

Bn 

B 

Cu' 

Piles 


-I     A.  O.  SPALDINO  A  BHOe., 


iiUiiiiiiUiii'C 


m 

Female  ^^  /* 

Complaints  * 
Rheumatism 
Inflammatn 


UORB  COirvENIBNT  than  LeCMn  ot  Credit  or  ClraalftP  N 
AVAILABLE   AT  OVER  30,000  PLACE*  In  Bnr 
else  where. 
TBAVELER>8  SIGNATVRS  SECVKBB  AJIV  I 


lilinnmim, 


From  tbe  Pbosphoid  prindple  of  the  Ox  Bnun 

and  Wheat  Gflrm, 
I«  aclmowli^dgad  superior  bi  otbei  pnpftraUoiu  of 
tbe  hTpopboi«pb<t«i.  because  obluined  In  thspnre 
»UlU>  Iiaat  Bnlmal  and  Tesotable  llle.  nol  Dmnii- 
hot<u«d  trom  minersls  Id  the  ■■borklory.  It.  la 
oompawd  i^  the  rerr  elaueota  whloh  us  tbe  pro- 

For  tblrtr  r«"r«  inoooMfnlly  nwd  for  the  relief 
ofmBnUIaDd  pbjalcal  eihaiullon,  nervoasnesi, 
•leeplenneo,  imp&lnid  vltnlltT.  nlsbt  sweMa,  and 
to  sustain  In  rlBor  all  vital  runcUani. 

The  formala  sccampaDlea  each  packase. 

Panipblet  free  to  tfaoio  wbo  nrlU  far  it. 

mumt.  Di  ii  lail  (tl)  ttm  bi  w.  ifiii  si.,  s.  t. 


WILBOR'd 
COMPOUND  OF  PURE  I 

^^.     nnn  iiucd  nir 


LIVER  Oil 

MD  FHOSPHlIEt 

th«  Cura  of 
Consum  pti  oiif. 

Bronchitla,'! 
Debilltyi 
Wasting 
llssaa«a, 
ABthma> 
nflu- 


NATIONAL  PRIZE  to  T.  Laroche^ 
16,600  fr 


taken  with  pi 
by  doUcata  jHirsi  t 
nod    cbildron,   n  I 
aftenuingitiKre  vuiyfontll 
otit.  ItuutirailatcBWith tl ' 
food,  inoreaaca  Uie  flesh  ai 
appetite,  builds  up  the  ner- 
vous syBtem,  roatores  eneruy  to 
mind  aud  btidy,  creates  new,  rich 

blood :  in  f»ct,  rojuTeDatea  \ 

wliole  mlfni.  Thi»  preparallon " 
orriar  lo  all  otJier  prt^tamUona  u(  ( 

Oil!  It  ha*  manjrl— '■ •■■■■  -^ 

fallowlnR  Its  use  < 

tured  011I7  br  SL  ALZ'i  S'.  WlUOt, ' 


AWARDED  ^^"^-^^P    ^  r  at    Tt»i»,    I^rl^ 

COLD  MEDALS  ^»-      "^  sw-er.  *c 

Au  t'xjM^ritnce  u£  maiiy  yuire,  tiigtllitT  wilh  aid  extended  by  tlie  Atadumy  of  Mi-dldne.  ol 
Pttria.  Iius  enabled  T.  Lakooiik  lo  eitracl  tbc  eotirti  ai-iivi'  [(ropcrlies  of  Penivian  Bark, 
te  reaull  nol  before  aliened),  and  to  concentfBle  thera  In  an  eliiir,  which  posasaw  in  tb« 
higliesl  degiCT  its  RBSTORATTVE  and  IXVIGORATINQ  qualities,  fiw  from  the  dlsapw- 
■ble  bilttnit«aof  otberremedii^ 


^^SSSi^ 


Vsoi 


■  f   i'.i 


WITH  PHOSPHATES. 

The  combination  of  Phoaphatee 
with  Peravian  barka  makes  an  agree- 
able preparation ;  used  with  great 
IS  for  strengtheniDg  the  wmeB 
and  muscimr  Bjatem.  prevonw  v 

SriHiot,  Paris:  t  FOUeERA  &  CO.,  AgB&li  Vft*? 


^33E!^^ 


1  FERRUGINOUS  TONIC, 

Ho^'pitala 


..f 


eases. 


Anemia.  OhlorosiB,  Wasting  o^ 
es.     Retarded     Convatesce*^^ 
and  Poornesa  of  the  Bloo£LV«> 
Prevent*  ti>nt||a|^JB^^V- ^^ 

i.V^—  I 


IVUKTU  ^MXiUIUJia  t 


^^.,     A  SOLVENT  OF 


er. 


IN  THE  BLADD 


«rhi<4j 


This  plate  is  froin  a  photoKraph  whi    

of  a  conununication  of  Dr.  Uocirgi-  H.  riill». 

Cuun.,  lo  the  New  &ii|(:lajiil  MnlJcal  Monlji  ' 

bei.  1890  (w*  page  *6  of  that  joumull.  «di1 

^^  exad  size  and  Blia|>e   of   moii'. 

gSs  spectmeiiB  of  Two  Ouncss  ai>u 

^p^  seven    Grains    of     Olssolvi 

di^litLTg«i]  by  a  [lativnl  daelgDal«d 

UDder  die 


^  BDFFEO  UTHIA  ^ 


at  liriok-diwt  e 


SmaUcr  PttTticlea  and  i 
sUtea.  wore  not  efltliimtial. 

3k      FOR  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS.    A» 

pn^epaoipbletglvlriK  dirtlier  iDtoiiaailiRi  »atit  |ioM-^ 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  """"•'-%h!SS'Ji 


"Wo  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.^ 
GIVE  THE  BABY 

MELLIN'SFOOD 

ir  you  wish  your  Infant  to  bo 
well  nourished,  healthy,  bright  and 
active,  and  to  grow  up  happy, 
robust  and  vigorous. 

ThB  BEST  FOOD  for  Hand-fed  Infant*, 

Invalids,  Convalescents,  Dyspeptioi, 
and  the  Aged,  Is 

MELLINS  FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 


"  He  Care  aniffeeiliiif  Of  Infants," 


.  DOLIBER-OOODALE  CO., 
^  BOSTOH,  NIU«, 


UUltTti  AlBISKUJAP'  KCVIRW   AUV 


W  ARS  TOU  8J0K I   Wby  not  BXFBaiENCB  tba  BENEFITS  of 

EOSTETTEE'S  STOMACH  BITTERS. 

It  Is  not  onlr  a  NutloDiil,  bat  a  Unlrersal  Remetlj,  the  round  World  orer. 


THE  SPBINO  TUCB  ANTnXYTB  FOB  KAI^BIA,  DB8UJTT,  Ac. 
It  ia  ainrfecUr  Duro,  veKutatile  remedy,  embracing  thesa  ihroo  ImportAnc  properties  of  u  Drersota- 
tlve.a  tonlo.  and  UDuJter&llTU.    U  torUQea  ttie  boor  atfOlaaldisimM.  and  U  a  oure  (or  iDaigMUan.  < 
bIiloUBne«a  and  kindred  (-oin[il>iiiU 

Ask  rour  DruKKlat  (or  It.  and  aae  that  jaa  get  RostoUor'B  Stamiuih  BItlers, 
D.  HEEBEBT  HOBTETTEE.  PrMid.nt  H.  L.  MlEBfl.    I  THE  HOSTETTEB  OOMPANT.  ProprietMt 
THEO. R. HOgrETTEB, Tlpg-FrM't.  Bee' j and Ti«u»fg.  ( PiTT»gUBQ.  PA.         ' 


#fc  ^vtMwwwwwww*'*Mfv^^^>^^^^*^'*^^^*^'v*^^^^^^^i^^^^^^v^'^n\\\\  i^ 


"Clean  and  Genuine." 

ff  "I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  through 

•^rtCO  ^ULPnT  ^^  factory,  and  to  say  that  I  have  been 

Wft^  V^  '^Cflh  pleased  is  noi  to  tell  the  whole  truth; 
I  l^3f    t^      *i    surprised  and  delighted  is  what  1  ought 

K  \  /viiw       b    •    ***  '*y*     Everything  is  SO  clean  and    so 

genuine  that  success  more  and  more  is 

sure  to  be  the  result." 


(Tfilimanuil  tvrillm  bv   onf  of  our  numrrau: 
viutori  in  «r   I'iiUe'i'    Kuord). 

The  "Franco-American"  Soups  and 
Plum  Pudding  are  uniform  in  quality 
and  the  only  brand  lo  use.  All  leading 
grocers  have  it,  but  beware  of  imitations.  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

Sample  can  of  Soup  or  Plum  Pudding  sent  poBt«g«  prepaid  on  receipt 

Franco-Afiierican  Food  Co., 

West  Broadway  &  Franklin  Street,  New   York. 


WWWWH*MI**V*^>*MMMM^%V*IW*MMMMMMMIWWtm»nnn^»^ 


mE^M 


Bmaowaod 


Tone  anil  DurftbUity, 

Sold  al  KodarHc  PrioM. 
BfliiMd  &Dd  BzcbKn^ed. 


The  FISCIlEll  IMANOa  are  iiap.l 
b)'  tlio  bi'st  urtists,  aod  will  be  found 
in  homes  of  refiuement,  taate,  and 
niUHtCHl  culture. 

"WARJCROOMS : 


.  .  ^        _._,_-  -  .._  catalooues  free. 

110    FIFTH    AVE.,  emekson  piano  co., 


OOR.  IBTd  STREET.  N,  Y.  OITY. 


PlANG. 

Da  roa  wrdC  k  new  plnnot  Do  yaa  want  to  « 
abuiae  an  old  sqaare  piaiionr  OD  orHGin  on  kiiaw 
DprliihtT  ir  rondo,  ve  want  Tour  nune  knd  ad' 
ilresa.  To  Kot  thi!in  we  will  tiend  rou  free  tba 
"Collace  Album  of  Vocal  and  tnalruniental  Mnalo 
by  Blandard  CompoMn "  ir  joo  will  meoUan 
wbore  JDU  nw  this  ndrertlsemeDt  and  cooloac 
Cwo-oent  BLainp  tot  iKMUcce. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Everutt  Planoa  ar«  carefuil/  made.  Ibelr  lane 
pr^rfeot,  tbcy  ccntala  all  dealmble  Imp'ovemen 
and  eacb  piano  la  narrsntcd  (otmvgd  juaia. 


ON   APPROVAL-THE  VOCALION. 

TO  IhDBe  hailnRlbe  Idea  thai  nothlns  cud  ounipu«  wllh 
aPlueOrgan  for  ISemmioiO  i(efvioe»o(  a  Chore"  "  " 
would  WT-  ReacFTe  JudKmDDl  until  the  Vocall. 


u  than  a  Pino  Oncan  c 


equal  caiMwIlr.  and 
UDqueatlunaNr,  tt  '~ 
the  Mnilcal  World 


Responding  to  numerous  requests,  and  to  en' 
able  Church  authorities  or  representatives  of 
Lodges,  Associations,  etc^  to  intelligently  inform 
themselves  as  to   the   '^ature,  characteristics  and 

remarkable  tonal  qualities  of 

THE  VOCALION, 

I  ve  will  send  an  instrument  on  approval,  to  re- 
sponsible  parties,  to  any  Railroad  point  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  (within  any 
reasonable  distance)  will  furnish,  free  of  charge,  a  competent  Organist  to 
exhibit  it,  or  give  a  Vocalion  Recital,  the  proceeds  of  which,  in  case  of  purchase, 
shall  go  towards  the  fund-t  of  the  Church  or  Association  interested. 

Circulars  giving  testimonial  letters  from  the  highest  musical  authorities, 
illustrated  Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  or  further  information,  mailed  to  any  address. 

mer  Street,  Factory,  WORCESTER,  MA.^** 

BOSTON   WAREROOM8,  IS!   TRIMONT    STKHT. 

'    rORK    WAREROOM8,  ~  " 

16  KACT  inin  STMirr. 

Unlofl  tQuar*  UMl  Fifth  A< 


NOJVrS  AMEtiKlAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISKB. 


GRAVES 

PASSENGER 


_  Elevators 

THE  GRAVES  ELEVATOR   COMPAN'S 

J 


B2-04  LIMrtr  Btrast,  New  VarU 

WORKS:    ROCHESTER.  M 


kiMiu*,  Boston. 


0U  X«iila :  Bob  BaildinR. 


d  tor  CsMlognoB  ftnd  Clrrului. 


Detroit :  H«dKea  Bulldln*- 


DESKS, 

Chairs. 
Office  Furniture. 

iDihlyloEico. 


WALLACE    A.    BARTLETT, 

Duipal  Kiamlner  U.  S    Pntent  Offloe.  1BTS-1S83- 
BOLICITOR   OF 

PATENTS, 


639  F   atnet,  cor.  Sctgitll,  Wuhii^n,  D.  0. 


WALL   PAPER 

AT  RETAIL  AT  FACTOKi'  fJtICXS. 


quiui  titles,  a 
Addreaa 


LI  bCorpBf  buj  In  imiuemo 

F.  H.  CADY,"°™'™°'^B,i. 


FREE! 

Our  proluH'y  lllu<ttrafal  primer.  Von  nmb- 
■bly  know  many  wys  In  uhlch  illk  Ihrudscn 
Iw  uuO-do  yoo  wislilo  know  ethen? 

n.  HEniNWAY  A  SONS  SILK  CO. 
74  &  76  Greene  St.,  New   Yoric  Cliy. 


ASK  SOUR  DEAUER  FOtI 

SCABFS  ADD  SUSPENDS 

Beuins  our  Trndo-M«rk. 

(WC&W] 

TBE^lR^^^i:   nr.*r    .»IA|~ 

WELD,  COIBURN  i  WILCM 


THE  BILUNGS  t  SPENCB 

Manu(itcl.iir"r«  o(    ibi   WbnluaB^  ] 
Bllllnu'  »>«tenl  BIcicIf  Wivaabr 

SlnchealenB  wben  isIohhI.     Well  and  f 


TRY  THE  NO.  348  SWED'SH  RAZO 


Sol  r<wt)'  tor  nx)  ud  tartal   bKo.- 
In  quHts 


Addr«^^    FRED. 


U.    AsiltooH, 


r 


nUHTH  AMKHIUAN  HEVieW  AD VERTISER. 

ASK   YOUR   GROCER   FOR 

CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed   33    MILLION    LbS. 

Writ*  for  Samples.  SanlFraa.  Manlar.  Union  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


ESTABlIsnEV  llitP  A  CENTCltT. 


SAFES 


THAT  WILL  WELL  REPAY  Ahf 

INVESTIGATION 

^^^nOSf^Se  TO  SECURE 

THE  BEST  SAFE 

JylARVINSAFECO. 


HIOH  CLASI 


Water  Colors 


fine  ool  loot  I  on  bjr  let 

lnK   Amorloan    a  i 

I    CurreapoDdenM  Invited  of  p«i1l 


PRAHK  W.  BIMHERHAH.IiDporter  aDd  Dtali 


WOOD-CARPET 

BsiPiGS 

Also  for  CavpMmk  pKMoni.  Dlnlns,   Sltlli 
iindBalUBooinB>l.lbnirl«>  oners,  Hiati 

Slorra.    Ilnuicb-BOUCHTON  A:  TBJRWIl 
LieBB,  23d  St.,  mill'  r  au  &i.  Bob>l,  N.  x.  :ie 


"NEW  EXCELSIOR"  HORSE  LAWN  MOWER 


principal   Paries,  Government  arouodSf  J 
Cemeteries  and  Urg^e  eslatesi 

This  Mower  is  unequalled  for  durability,  ease 
of  adjustment  and  quality  of  wo^**- 

WRITE  IS  FOA-  U/!Cil.1j:  .WD  PSIIS^ 


i 


NOBTB  AMESICAN  BE71EW  ADVESTI- 


F 


nVKTU  AMEMIVAtf  REVIEW  ADVERTISER.  £3 

ANDREW    DUNNING, 

EAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS, 

Suits   23,   92  LA   SALLE   ST.,    CHICAOO,   ILL. 


Chtc*«a.  and   Intide  bnitaoH  pnipertlM 


BPECIALTIBS  ;  AcK  Tnota  In  Nonhwi 
pacing  died  lacomeon  gold  baiis. 

If  you  desire  urn  Cnct>  for  (uMlFlslaa  i 
mslioo  u  to  the  reawiD  whr  ths  norU)  irest  m 
lUioe  ot  prof)  I  to  tho  inrsatar. 

tr  Mr.  Duniit»Dati»oiiaflyandaictv»{telyamtreUa>irytrael  Ac  nftn  far 


1,500,000 

Peiiplu  liovr  live  in  Ctiirago. 
and  In  lrU4  It  will  be  doubled. 

fkal  i;HUe«,  tlie  basis  ot  all 
Tnlurs.  will  advuure  In  dui- 
ratio.  Prices  now  are  less  per 
■quare  toot  than  lu  an;  other 
inetropolls. 

Tbiiik  this  over  and  wrlt«  lU 
and  we  can  bring  tor  ;our  In- 
TfJitlgation  property  that  will 
pn;  enormoniilr,  and  with  per- 
tpctsatety.    It  Is  our  buslneaa 


7'  ^  Tb.t 
thcprivitegeofbcinKH-itlidrawll 
oBinOdaT*  notice;  Intemt  coupons 
parable  ■cml-nDDDatl}'.  In  New  Vork, 
FhUadelpblB.  ChlcaKo  ur  MJnoMpO- 
IlaBicbBoee-  nSST  lOBTOlfiESon  improved 
prodnctlvF  citir  propertjr,  the  only  Kcnritlcs 
accepted  bT  our  Companj',  Operate*  under 
the  StnteBuiktng  Department.  Hu  aeitr  hurt 
a  dollar.  We  relrr  to  leadlns  liaiiki  and  over 
2.00O  of  oor  loTeston.  CormpondeDce 
(olldted. 

6UARIilinSAYlH6S  &  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


G 


UARANTEED! 

First  Mortiage  Loais  iV.ri:r,;;'.i: 

BUdaoa  prudoMlTared  (SUu  ftmi\j  inarciHlng 
(tlni  on  *  wDtBrntl'fbuII.inaaolj'aftsr 
1  nunlnuloB  by  tu.    latemt  pvkM*  iB  Keir 

icli»d(i\  WtlnriHwrrwiioBdeBce.  Tarj' hl«h. 
>^•lle■r^      PUQET    SOUND    LOAN,      TRUST 


vWMn  I  C  Wean  reach  Invettorsj 
r  on  ooisnilnloii  or  nlarr.  BiS  wages  can  bi 
*  Blade.       Write  OSRM AH- AMERICAN  iKyEST-     ,KiiKvn    muimiioo^ 


J  Refereaoea.' 

■^  (ToM.  N.  Y.  ExebariBc.    

WK.  £.  BHiTK,  iDTtstagit  Banker,  Taosnia,  Wtih. 


JUBSTIONABLB  TITLKM  BOUGHT. 
Anroee  bavlnR  loat  land  throasb  tAi  Utlea,  or 
DidliiK  elaiina  aicalii't  land  hi  an>  part  o(  the 
>iiniTT.      Address  HENnHICK?   k    BARRaK, 


HOST  PROQREBaiTE  OITT 

,IV  THE  STATE  OF  WiSHtKQtOH. 

I    Best  harbor  on  Pugot  Sound— Oc 


niHHtVENS 


Uo lied  Sato »i  BMonnei.^ .  Write  iw  opnceming 

blKhgTadcinvennientt.  OAIIWGLLi  WAKKEE, 

Inieatmsiit  Banken,  FalihaTCa,  WuUii(ti)ii. 


a  Arr  UCT  PIIMT  noBTGAOE  LOANS. 

Ill"'  HCI  Abaol'itelT secure.  Int^rortnajrable 
III  Beiulannualtr  hjiirart  on  Neir  Varfc.  Pei^ 
lUsonnl  attentlbn  iciveutoall  loans.  Hla^esl 
feferences.  Address  FRANK  J.  OAUWrOK. 
FoJrhaTen.  Wash. 


OREGON 


INVESTMENT 


Present  growth  of  Portland  laabead  of  anrel 
tlie  United  States  In  proportion  to  ila  «ixc.  W 
sale  trade  IWl.  n».IZI.(ll»:  BanKiiiB  Capttal. 
8M,3ra.«l :  baildlMn  now  under  eooslruf 
nBl.CD(l.l)ai    Wo  bare  a  plan 

ofeapltal  tnbeat  tuToatmnits 

and  ■mall  amouou,  Msb  or  monUilr  tn' 
oltZ&and  npwarda.  abealulelr  eaCe  "^ 
ablr  proH table.    Saod  tax   (^"    "-*■ 


NOSTB  AUEBICAIV  REVTSW  ADVERTISER. 


THE  BJR-IOCK  TTPEY 

Tk  Miiern  Writiiu-M*. 


The  No.  1  UMblne  Ukqs  pcpar  B  Inshn  wMe. 

■  NMStDchaelaBg,      Prlc«|  SlOO,  <^iiiplcle< 

TlieKo.SIIublIHtski«p>pt-r  14  IncliM  widr.  uid  wr 

■  llortSllDchalDiiir.    Pricp,  t>llQ,  Complete. 

Send/or  t'oialogut. 


Visible  Writing. 
PermBnent  Altf;nm«Bt. 
Automatic     Ribbon  - 

High  Speed. 
Powerful  lC&iiifold«r. 
Xjght-Kuiumig.    Dorml 

TheCoiumbiaTypBwriterl 

379  Broadway,  N.  T 


i 


jTYPEWRITERS. 

luRSt  like  ffiUibUstmieDt  In  tho  world.  Fink 
CUMSeconil-haDi]  lnslmmeDtasi  baJf  Dewprfeea. 
Unpnliidlceil  xlTlae  eiTeo  oa  kll  nwkeo.  M»* 
chlOM  sold  OD  montUj  paymstitA  Anr  liMtn». 
nwotmannfactOTtt*-'-' '  — '—"^ — ' — 


^"SSe 


j2opBjCY( 


ESTERBROOKtS 


26  MHN  ST.,  It  Y.         THE  BEST  I 


The  Only 
STANDARD 

Typewriter 


"NATIONAL" 


Reasonable  Price. 


iMHPiiTiKtir  mw-tii  icn. 
ni  inr  nt  magi  BHpwt  mBURi 

PMtlMt  Ike  ItlT  *M  lie  wfi  fEKrcn 


fiALIGRAF 


Very  Simple  in  Conitructio 
Adjustabis  for  Wear, 
Easy  to  Operate, 
Powerful  Man 
Best  for  Mimeograph  Wor* 


amiifD  r  T«ai  I  F> 


tonal  Typewriter  Co., 

WuL  Arab  Su.  PUUAmla^^'^vBAk. 


THE  IIEIIUI  WBITIIG  I' 

MAKTFORO.  con- 


%, 


HOHTH  AMUmVAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER.  i» 

hat  Causes  All  This  Commotion  ? 


THE  NEW  YOST  WRITING-MACHINE. 


Tlie  liandsome  and  briUiantl^ 
wri  tlen  illustrated  deecriptiTe  Cat- 
alogue of  The  New  Yost,  recently 
pubIitilml,Bee:iiB  to  lisve  produced 
the  Mune  effect  upon  the  old 
"  standard"  cooijianies  that  a 
KiHiial  projectile  does  in  a  hornet's 
neet.  Tlie  pamphlet  eete  forth  in 
a  clear-headed,  entertaining  way. 
the  (jaalitiee  nf  The  New  Yost  aa 
rampored  with  those  of  other 
inachinea,  Ttt  tht  clatter  of 
Ciiticigm  and  otijecttim  fiU*  the 
air,  TyiM'vfriting  circlea  liave 
never  before  felt  such  a  shock; 
'S.iiin-AUy  fhedetirold  rioxera  re- 

■  !  ,.  I  roiigli  no  arousing. 

I^nt  they  have  read  the  book 
utkI  1 11' re  ore  some  of  the  things 
ilu'v  my:" Stuff !"  "yontente!" 
■■  Unw absurd f"  "It  UmechanU 
raUyimpoaaAer  "Th'^  New  Yont 
people  are  nuiking  a  fatal  btuntier; 
they  are  too  mrt  of  mierait;  they 
will  aotm  go  to  Vie  VMiB !"  " Hum- 


g!  it  u 


iiiri(  to  aiiythitm."  So..  &c.,  ct  cetera,  et  cet*ra, 

WHAT  AILS  THE  ANCIENT  COMPANIES? 

ThiB  is  what  ails  Oiem  ;  The  fear  of  cluinge,  which  Milton  BayM  used  to  perples 
mnnarcha  when  they  suw  a  long-tJiiled  comet  in  the  sky,  TTi*  change  it  here ;  not  heralded 
by  a  comet  but  by  n  newplnnef,  come  to  »tay  and  to  ■'line— the  New  Yoet,  the  perfect 
trrit  ins;-nuirhinf. 

It  is  aad  to  see  renerable  inHtitutiuna  vanish,  but  go  they  must.  It  is  the  law  of 
progreen,  the  survival  of  the  fltleet.  natiiml  Belcction.  Bad  aligmnent,  illegible  work, 
foul  ink  ribbona,  bothereomc  shift-keys,  double  scales,  Ac ,  are  now  no  lunger  to  be 
tolerated  or  pardoned.  The  Neu>  Yoet  haa  abolithed  them  and  no  other  machines  con  re- 
tain them  and  live. 

n  u  (ollan-i:  The  "  Improved  Yoat."— This  maobtne  hk*  the  aew  Bl«el 


The  Company — , — . 

MM.  widened  keTbcurd,  new  key  buttons.  Improved  paper  feed,  r 


idpJaten,  hard  re 


jr  •paoe-koj' 


The" 


The  ■■  New  Yosl,"  N» 

ldIirer«T)tleii)[tha  speidfledl.  sreati 
new  keT-Iook  at  the  end  of  mj  IIdi 


«.  Improved  line  tpww  levor.  new  rack  and  di 
]  BDlde  ralL 

tho  ahovo  and.  In  addlUon.  large  Ijrpe,  Inlerohanie. 
'urahiUtr,  type  bar  compreMor,  now  Individual 


Meanwhile  the  pamphlet,  whose  crisp  pages  have  stirred  up  uU  this  commotim.  goM 
n  its  UlaminatiDg  way.  Only  a  few  thousand  of  the  present  edition  left.  HaOvd  free 
n  application.    Address, 

.  YOST  WRITING  MACH 

fcxid  7S  Broodmj,    NEW  YOBK :    SM  U 


lyUKTM  AMBiitUJJLN  JtKVllStV  AUV KKl'llfBM. 


THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  h 
1 


r 


mRTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


BARGAINS. 


SMITHS     &     POWELL, 

SYRACUaEl.  N.  v.. 


I 


French  Oo&ch,  Standaid,  OlfdeedaleB, 

FeKihflron  and  Drifiiig  Hoiseg,  also  on 

Holiteia-Friesiu)  Oattle, 


A  better  clasB  of  stock  can  be  aeen  li 
MtabliabniBiit  in  America. 
Write  (or  particulars  and  catalognes. 
StAle  JuBt  what  joa  nant,  and  aave  tla 


STEACTJSE  STJSPENSOKT 

ItAN^DAOEl 

It  guaranteed  to   gUe   latlifaction   to 
wearer.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 
For  (Ale  by  Druggiitt' 
TsUb  HatmiJuitariDg  Co.,  Synoais,  H.  7. 


ORIENTAL  RUGS 


LarcolEaeluBlvcBUK  Iniportlas  Uohm 

InlheUniludStaii'o. 

855  Broadway.  Car.  22d  St.,  MEW  tOftK. 


I 

i 


SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATORS  SAY 

is!  HAMMOND  ^I5F 

"BEST    TYPEWRITING     MACHINE" 

FOR   ALL   PURPOSES. 


HI 


SAVE  YOUR 

EYESIGHT ! 

For  Fun  Partfcutars  Interettlng  to  All  TjpfWttti 

E  Hammond  Ty| 


V  jkuv tttaoiMii^ 


"Great.    SIr-T>lBtlnotl9- 


AMERICAN  RAMBLER  BICYCLES.  > 

BEST    AND    MOST    LUXURIOUS.  *^ 


NEW  TOBK. 


CATiLOGLE  ON  APPLICATION. 

eORMULLT  &  JEFFEEY  MFG.  CO., 


GARFIELDlEAl 


YOUNG  IVIEN 

Learn  STKAin  ENGINEERING  and  cam 
(100  per  luoDtli,'  Send  Toar  nanii>  and  lOo.  in 
BUmpBlo  K.  KKPPY.  Enirfaieer,  BrldgBport.  Conn. 


lAPIESI 


$22.  Ei".; 


FIRST  CL.SS  CURTAIN  DESK 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium 


JfllOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP 


SAVE  •i'XS-.i^SiSfi 
ASEHT'SSrS.': 
DISCOUNTS  nAv^ 


PEUK  A  SKVDSB.  ISB  i. 


Credenda  Bicydi 


loEStS-COMM 


:!'r,-^f.™«« 


P«ia— 


iriiud..   (•rlo^|Mk 


PATENTS 


Olnad,    Vrft*   to] 


^CLIPPER"; 


ISaves  30  per  Cent 

|ON  BOOKS 

to  )irBM'lllUICK)l]liitli|rb 


rItACTlCAX. 

HOUSEHOLD  KNIFE' 
ANo  SCISSORS  GRtNDEII. ' 
»iifpi.r-  KrrnmTK. 

MONTGOMERY  4  CO.  ^ 

MCCHANJCS-  TOOLS. 
lOB  FULTON  STH£ELKY.Cir 


Barnes'  Fool-Power  Mad 


NOMTa  AMJStUVAJV  HtSVlEW  AUVKKJiamt. 


An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  ip~ 
cure.     Medical  statistics  show  that  on  the 
average  only  one  woman  in  a  thousand  is  blest 
wilb  perfect  health.    Is  your  ivi/e  an  invalid? 
Are  you  continually  paying  doctor's  bills? 


I 


I 


XuMot-,        oa  Q.  S. 

Ftati  Mafitji  BleyUt  No.  1. 

IHg.  Vt  frmitmalg  at  iltnt*eA. 

PhyU<l*ru  who  iilll  uh  thli  preacrlpiLaD  w 
cuIoBlu  Ktorl  la  KMh'draph.  cwUlvtruil,  eli 
On.  C  E 

The  judicious  use  of  a  bicycle  by  a  lady  will  work  wonders 
in  the  improvement  of  her  health.      In  constructing  our 

COLUMBIA    LADIES    SAFETY 

we  have  aimed  to  make  it  light,  strong,  and  easy  riding. 
The  many  testimonials  we  have  received  are  the  best  evidence 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  making  a  wheel  perfectly  satisfactory. 

It  is  Fitted  with  Cushion  or  Pneumatic  Tires. 

The  pneumatic  tire  absorbs  vibration  and  makes  riding  on  any 
surface  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  handle-bar  allows  the 
rider  to  assume  a  natural  and  graceful  position. 

This  machine  and  the  pneumatic  tire  are  fully  warranted. 

Apply  for  n  caUlogue  at  Ihe  neatest  CulumbM  Ajcuct-.  ot  it  win  be  sent  by  mail 
ix  two  >-ceiit  stamps. 


POPE   MFC.   CO., 

221  ColMiq^w  Avv-i  Bostor^- 


pS  RESPVRKTOR  CO.,      V* 


THE  UDTUAL  LIFE 

.Insurance  Coipajy  of  Nei  York. 

^L     RICHARD  A.  MeCURDr.  Preiident. 
^^H  Statement  for  tbe  year  ending  Dec.  31.  I88I. 

^'ambM |169,SO?,188  «8 

M«aar*«  »d  PoIIcI**  lAmerl* 

can  Tabis  4  fl  |14e,968,8«S  00 

LtabUlllea    otbpr    than 

HMcrva 60T.8III  SX 

BarplUB I3,i>30.»07  IS 

BcciilpUrrsniBll»nrcn  81,834,734  SS 
PavmenlB    lu    Pullci- 

HoM«r> IB,7Sfi,TII  SS 

Hl>ki>  BMDmed  a  n  d  n~ 

acwed, 194,470  pollrlea  007,111,801  OO 
BUkB  In  lorro.   »9S,J>07 

poll«lo>,aiiiauBllnK  lu    aOS,768,4ei  03 

Note.— Tbe  aboTe  Btatament  ihowsBlBrve  lu- 
OMBMOverthebUBlaeHaCIIWUinamouDtaL  rlak. 
naw  hiirtnnrm  «nniinini1  itB^iaenia  W  itollcy-boldcrii, 
nodpU;  anM*  and  mrplu;  uid  Includet  aa  risks 
unudcd  on)]' tbc  Damberaod  amounl  of  policies 
actoallr  lanuMl  aod  paid  tor  lu  the  aooaunta  ol  Ibe 
jear.  

Tbe  Assets  Are   InTcstcd  as  PolIawN: 
Real  EalBle  aud  Boad  & 

nar>nuc)i(.>ianB (81,815,140  48 

tl Hi iva  »!«■*•  Honda  and 

oUiar  l»«earlUeB.... 87,081,465  Tit 

lf«M»*  on  CoUaieral  S*cu> 

rinaa 10,333,903  00 

Oaakin  MaMltaaNd  Trnsi 

OoBipanleaat  IbMnbI  ..      8,010,153  03 
iBIeraal  aeeruad,  Pre* 
BlUBH  Ile(cn»<,  eM....        5,306.085  40 

S159,A01,I3B  a 

I  havB  coHiCnllf  oiamloed  tbe  (oreKolnv  (tat 
tncDt  and  flud  the  same  tu  be  cumtot. 

A.  K.  WiTaKUDUBC  Aadllor, 

Btom  tfae  Sniplns  a  dlrldend  wUl  be  apportioned 


BEFORT  OF  THE  EUJOSIIQ  OOUnTTEB, 

Oftiokov  Till  Mutual  Lirs  tNaimiMcK  1 

CoMPurv  or  Nrw  Voiti.  Jan.  a,  UB2.     / 

At  a  meelliiR  ot  the  Board  ot  Tnuiees  of  Uili 

OaoipauT,  bald  OD  tboaddu  of  Decembor,  nltlmo, 

the  nndenlsaed  wers  appouilad  a  Conunlttee  to 

namlne  tbe  annnal  itaMtiMnit  tor  tbe  rear  eodlna 

DaMmbaiSl.Un.Bndlci  TarUVtbe  aune-- 

partaoa  wlUi  tba  uaM  ot  the  Oompaajt. 
Tbe  Oommlttae  bare  oaroCollT  peifonbad  tbe  duty 
uriBsad  lo  them.  Budhercbfoertl^tbrtUier— *' 
meat  biaall  urtlcolara    correc).  and  thai 
•MMa  ipeolfled    l' 

Id  ntakliig'  tbU 

iMMmoar  (otbehk 

ortheUompanT  and  eipreaa  their  apDrobstlon 
the  irMem,  order,   and  M«iirBCj  Hfih  which    tn 
aooonnta  aad  Tonohora  have  beco  kept,  and   th 
onwBBw  In  BBneral  la  tranmcted. 

,  H.  C.  von  Poar,       Robsrt  Sbwell. 

i  OaoBae  Blias.        J.  H.  Hekrick. 

^H  JDLIS.VT.  Davibb.   D.  r.  Robinbon, 

^^^  Jas.  C.  Kouikm. 

^H      AOBBRT  A.  ORANNISS,  Tlce-Pieddest. 

^^^■Tll.TBK  It  GtLLam. 
^^^■tacsnio  Chomwkli, 

^^^^OMT  MOCUXTOCX  . 


HARRIMAN  &  CO. 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


bankers™  BROKERS, 


VBlrri 


INVeSTIIBNTV.    ALL  ABOOT  TbkK. 
Adilresa.  with  Stainpx.   TACOiHA   IN- 
'niENT  CO.,  Taeonia,  Waab. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

SPECIAL  FEAI'URISa  SELBCT  PARTIES. 

Organised  l»nt    For  "IIlQurBrT"  nddroaB 
HOWAnn  S,  PAINE.  AM..  M,D..  Albaaf.  N.  Y, 


fi  Dor  Pont  Ua*  Oruxoa  InvMtiaeiiL  Pmna 
p  rCI  VCni.  llCT  raima  belter  than  V.  0, 
HoDdB.  IiivcstmentShvoCerlincaicaof  thlncoiD- 
tor  Bale  on  Instalmetitg.  ChoIii  aud  BiNEa 
n  VA1I.  t.v  Orkoom.  Svnd  for  oar  Dewpraa- 
la.   Tsa  Farm  ThcstJc  Loan  Ca,  Portland. 


THE CoUimibia  NatioQBl  Bank  of  Tacomai 
Wasli.,  organU^  with  a  smalt  capi- 
tal in  lUai.  flnda  it  necessary  to  increase  its 
capitAl  to  $500,000  in  order  to  handle  it* 
rai)idly  iucreosing  busineea. 

Ample  use  can  be  (ound  to  profitably  e 
ploy  the  additional  capital  in  Tacoma,  \ 
commercial  ialerests  :ire  advancing. 

The  bank  has  g:one  boyond  the  exijerimei^ 
iaI  stage,  and  i(e  operatiniu  are  on  a  paying 
basis,  having  displayed  itn  ability  to  earn  t< 
(10)  per  cent,  od  its  capital  the  first  lot 
montlia  of  its  career. 

A  [xirtion  of  its  increased  capital  is  offered 
to  the  investor  at  $103  per  share  book  v 

Befer,  by  penniasioo,  to  KouDtee  Bros,, 
Bankers,  New  York  City  ;  the  Qerman  N* 
tional  Bank.  Cinuinnatt,  O.  ;  tbe  Olobl 
National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  or  apply  dire 


HERBERT  B.  CHURCH, 


BANKER, 


NORTH  AMERIOAN  RBVIEW  ADVBi 


Inman  Line] 
mMtN  m  iNnRNiiioiiu  mn 

United  States  and  Royal  Mail  Steam 


"CITY  OF  NEW  YORK'  and  "CITY  OF  PARISjj 

lo,QOO  rrotvs  BBoh. 


"CITY  OF  BERLIN."    -    -    B,49l  |  "CITY  OF  CHICAGO." 
"CITY  OF  CHESTER."     -    4.770 


To  And  From  Liverpool  Via  Queen. 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday, 
EVERY    WEDNESDAY.  I        EVERY    THU] 

Note.— EntarsloQ  Tickets  arc  Issncd  at  redncril  ntte*  mmI  ttae  netura  pt 
able  for  p&aaoge  (rtim  Liverpool  or  Qa««ii«t.oirn  to  New  Vorfc  b;  (ha  tfiy^ 
Antwerp  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  b;  Lbo  Red  Star  Uo*. 

INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION  CO 

OESERAL  AOESTS, 

Ho.  4  %mAgtvt,^x«s(&«..  Now 


BEST&CO 


Baby  Slips 

for  98  cts. 

|MU*>  lUtolliBf  M»HO.  IliUlIiid  Willi  Bos 

For  90  cts. 


Also  Chlldrai'l  Dniw«ra— pUiB  hooi  and  took, 
1  CO  B  f  OM^  U  OtS.— wllh  ombroldarad  edECh  IS  oto. 

0«r  atilama  of  Btblta'  men  uil  flill  daurtpdoni  of 
tka  iMMl  4trlM  fbr  Borxnd  Hlrli  ufull  wh.  hmlabod 
upon  (ppllvtlan.    Mail  urdin  hara  ipsclil  attentlan. 

60-te  West  231I  St.,  N.  Y. 


SHORT  LINE  OPEN 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER 

AND  FOOT-HILL  CITIES 
THE  BIQ  5  LIMITED 

GHIClGO,R0CKlSUNDiPllC.Rr. 


NOTC  THE  TIME. 

irr(>«l  ol  aianlng  trunk 
■Ini  liom  TNE  EkSI,  H 
CHICAGO  alio  00  pn.: 
the  BrlSg*  at  OMAHA  M 


THE    Nev»/    ROUTE    IS 

Via  OMAHAi^LINCOLN,  NEB. 


'APfllF\of  eTMCKS 


BHANDOrPLAT-raQ  CAKDS  ARE 

*^  "SQUEEZERS"  \^ 

FDR  PRICE  AND  OOALIIY  UNEQUALEO. 

Oat  Cents  lie  QHd  by  Ihv  IfsiIItik  Cluba  Bod  Annr 

UdtJii/,    All  DoBlsr*  bave  thru. 

SAMPLE  PACK  nailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

B«  anre  Ton  ire  the  word  TTIITOIV  ™  lb* 
boxuil  vrn>ri'"'iifnrlipu)k.  AakforTRIToMHi 
they  txc  double  CDauielud. 

N.  T.  CONSOLIDATED  CARD  CO., 

W«8t  14th  street,  H.Y,  ' 


THE  ORE  AT  SCENIC  ROUTE 
AMERICAS  WOHDERLAHD. 


nd  SI.  Jouph  ar* 

B  OraBt  R«k  Idand 

I  cliotc*  of 


3  ROUTES  TO  THE  FOOT-HIU 


cqalpmuDt  ADd  road'twd.  exoellenl 
rouui   ol   trkval  la 


Througb  trelna  between 

New  York,  PtalladelphU,  and  all  poInU  la 
the  Lehtgh,  Wjomlog  and  Suaqaehatitia 
VaUefs,  toe  anthracite  coaJ  Qelds ot  Peonsyl- 
vaula, Central  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Nlncara  FbIIb,  and  the  West,  Northwest  aud 
Southwest, 

PnllmaD   Palace  BufTct  .'Sleeping   Can   and 

C^alrCaraoti  all  throuKb  tralnit.  Antlira- 

cil«  coal  used  riclnslvel;. 

TICKET  OFFICES  : 

NEW  70BK.    236  Broadway. 
PHII.A.DSLPHIA,    838  OhestDQt  St. 
BOFF^" 


XOkTB  AMEBIOAK  SSVJXW  ABVSBnSES. 

The  Burlington  RoutJ 


^uKCMAse  Youm  rtcttera  via  rum  mu/ruNOTtMi  mourm, 

*«0   ftMAUXm    TUB   MAXIMUM   OP  SAFBTY,   LUXUITY.   SPCJtO   AMO    t 

TKHfST«  CAN  aa  OBTAimmo  op  amy  raiutoao  om  I 

AQKNT   IM  TMB  UHrT«0  &T>.T«e  OI>  OAMAOIk. 


NORTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTIBER. 


Safest,  Fastest  and  Finest 

TRAINS  IN  AMERICA 


k1 


:;g?g);: 


I 


BALTIMORE  &  JHIO  RAILROAD 

NBff  M,  WMUl  Mm  id  Wasliti. 

ALL   TRAINS   VESTIBULED   FROM    END   TO   END, 

1  protaetid  b}  Pollnui'*  AdII-ToIokopIdk  AppIIvido.  Includiag  Itaggogo  Can,   Dar  CoMbM, 

I'uJor  Cars  and  :^leap«n, 

ALL  OARH  HEATED  BY  HTKAM  AND  LIGHTED  BY  VISTSCU  OA& 

THE    BALTIMORE   &   OHIO    RAILROAD 

MBlDlHina  s  Complelo  Sorvlcc  of  VcBllbulwl  Kipreu  Tntlos  hatwpon 

F  NEW  YORK.  CINCINNtTI, 

ST.  LOUIS  S  CHICAGO, 


PDlIman  Palace  Sleeping  Can 

KuunlDg  Tlirough  Without  Cliinga. 

ALL   B.  &  O.  TRAINS 


EAST    AND    WEST 
Bint  VU.  WASHIKOTON. 


PltlXCJPAL    OFFICES.- 


(11  WuhlnRton  St..  BobIod,  Uus. 
lISBmiidwBT.  Now  York. 
U.icnnr  nih»LdCheiilnntSlB..PhlU..H«. 
Oar.  BKlllmore  uul  C&lTort  9li..  Bftltlmore.  Ud. 
UtPeniuilTUilkATe.,  WublDKlon.U.  C.  r 


Cor.  Wood  81.  imd  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsborsh.  P«, 
Cor.  Fotutb  and  Vina  SU..  ClnclnamU,  O. 
IBS  Cluk  Si..  ChiDsRO.  III. 
101  NorUi  Ponrtb  3u  St.  Louis.  Ho. 


imRTU  AMJSJUVAM  iUSVUSW  AJJVKKt\mKM. 


i^'^r^ 


tbeptteaot  mvibliic 

'"'~'~— — -'«•  egmpKitM  uniljii 

I'UHUt  «n.;  or  via  li^orm  jou  d| 
AntaltactnTA  to  Eocdofj. 

HUUHDUi,     CoUan    ftofamiiK   Xdll-.^ „ 

■Bd  llw  odM  BtaiUBait  »eopt*  bi  ih*  etmaaj.  uh  UiI* 
Biinu,  and  Ibouukda  at  Iitim  tMUtyliif  to  It*  Itior- 
DUfbDais iBd  nMtBlncM  Binbeu n«dVsC    ^, 

P'  -  - 


o«n(i(br  rfiHOD  of  th«a»«fa]  n4eB»h  repaired}  an  rtll- 

Bamlt  In  8urDp*    A  aou»r  Id  »II»it,  If  irraiiped  In 
Mper,  mar  b«  Blelr  KDllnalatur.    Addiua 

Unliersal  KnawleJ|e  and  bfonDitian  Bureu, 

The  POTTeR  Bmtoiwo.  new  Yobk, 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS*S 

GRATEFUL-COMFOBTIN& 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


BLAIB'S   FILLS. 


EnKllab  Remeilr 

■     -     --     ^UIDBIUUI, 

EmcTivi. 


Luge  Box  SiSmiUllFIUa 

At  all  Druggists  anii 
M4f!UUIST.,!inryGKI 


Do  you  own  TokolosYt 

Guide  In  limlUi  and  dlaetuw  I  t  eu 
■  pmlfte.    1  luk  everr  irma 
TOKOUHiT— Ifnot.  tbon  KbL  It  at 
:«iino[tH  eatliiwl«d,  Hni.K,i>rHa* 
kn  DUtBc  tor  TOKuLOQT.mr  aBnt  ■ 
Bell  books.  mU  Tokoumt,  «a  It  k*  next 
Che iKsl  book  t  everrcwl."'    SbiupI* 
i*rep«ld.  p  rs.     «Mt  Mrma  \o  aKi-oCa 
iUOE  B.  BTOOIHAlt  k  00.,  377  ILadU 


GET  THE  BEST>s»WHV 


>i  BARRYS  TRICOPHEROUS 


■  bBpuniia6nini)isK3ilp,f>n ___.... 

■  ■■>Jc>u>ial)wh>irla|n<vTlikt.tuaai>^Iv.  ^^t.  Ii 


^■K  HOjUTB  AKERICAJf  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

Pears'  Soap 

H     "Fine  feathers"  may  "make  fine  birds";  but  fine  boxes 
and  scent  do  not  make  fine  soap,  not  even  if  the  price  is  high, 

The  finest  soap  in  the  world  is  Pears' — the  fineness  is  ii 
the  soap  itself —  and  the  price  is  strangely  low,  for  a  reason 
however^  15  cents. 

This  is  Pears'  unscented.  There  are  three  variations  upon 
It:  scented,  otto  of  rose,  and  shaving-stick.  They  are  all  thi 
same,  except  shape  and  perfume. 

There  is  also  Pears'  Glycerine  Soap,  which  is  scented 
[Some  skins  are  wholesomely  touched  by  glycerine;  som< 
are  not.     If  yours  is  not,  of  course  you  avoid  it  in  soap.] 

All  equally  fine  as  soaps;  but  perfume  is  costly,  especially 
otto  of  rose.     You  may,  or  may  not,  care  for  it. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Pears'  is  this:  the  finenesi 
is  in  the  soap. 

What  is  it?  What  constitutes  fineness  in  soap?  It  ii 
freedom  from  fat  and  alkali.  Fat  makes  soap  disagreeable; 
alkali  bites,  makes  tender,  inflames. 

Most  toilet  soaps  are  imperfectly  made,  unbalanced,  exces 

of  fat  or  alkali,  oflen  of  both.     They  depend  on  boxes  ani 

perfume.     A  box  that  costs  five  cents  adds  forty  cents  to  ti 

^Hcc  of  the  soap  soraetinii 


ALE^-'-BEEl 

Pep^oni^eJ 

fO'lNVALIDS 


BlBe£NT'8  Bollins,   Beeltning 
and  Carrrini;  Chairs, 

B»ok  R»U,  Bed  Tnj^  Ini 


■--  ■-  SanltaiT 


iratnl  caUklogup  free 
bi  tuliIressiDK  BAR* 
OENT  MKO.  CO,. I 
ItherEutcni  Office, 
bU  BnojtDWAT,  Naw 
York,  or   PaoLoir, 

NOSTH  AHBRlOAHltl 


SIRGENTS  ROTtRY  BOOK-CASES. 

BALL   BEARING. 


Morning 

Noon 

Night 

I  Good  all  the  time.  It  re- 
moves the  languor  of  mom- 
ing,  sustains  the  energies  of 
nooD,  lulls  the  weariness  of 

night. 

Hires'  Root  Beer, 

licious,  sparkling,  appetizing. 


Homaa,     LIbrujp. 
Lenl.orCmni — 

elaJiue.  Aim 


uK 


New    York, 


BETWEEN  CINCINNATI  AND 
CHICAGO. 

"Finest on  Earth." 

The  C.  Tl.  &  U.  fa  tha  onli 
line  ruDDliiK  Pulluitn  Atroly 
Vmlibuled  Tralne  with  Din- 
Inn  Care.  Chair  Cii™.  Eorh- 
Isr  HIeepera,  Oompw-tment 

,CAn,  ftod  Pabtoe  Coacfaea, 

lalTbnllnit 

"ALL  THE  COMFORTS 
OF  HOME." 

Tnina  leave  ducinnaU  ererr  da;  In  tba  ;(i&r  at 

8»I*.ii.aD<18:Mr.  K..  arrlvlmclnClilcaso 

In  time  to  make  all  WeaUm  and  North - 

Theonly  direct  line  betwe*ii 

CINCINNATI  ud 
TOLEDO,  DETROIT, 

»nd   MICHIGAN    ntortt.  jgg^fuiaVtvmTi:] 

FUBCH  ASB  XICH  KT?B  C.  H.  &  P. 

'  M.  0.  WOODFORD,      E.  O.  MoCORNICK, 


le  pa^kue  makciflveKBlli 
beautirol  picture    "  "   "' 


ilcture  or  Ruth  uid 
0  any  one  who  will 
Root  Beer  wrap 


Lorillard  Refrigerator  Co., 

1168    BROADWAY, 


Dsed    by   alt    flrat-claffi    Hotels,    Club*, 
Families,  etc 


Send  for  Drawings  and  Estimate. 


E»XA.BI^18H£:r>     1ST7. 


DELBECK 

CHAMPAGNES 

Eitra  Dry Yin  Brat 


A  B  C  OF  MONEY. 


tr  AHDRCW  CAimceic. 

Umo,  pftper- 10  ceuta. 


M}KrU  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVmB. 

WHAT  A  FOOL  HE  MUSI 

the  maker  of  anything  fine,  or 
fine,  to  spoil  its  look  and  toucl 
your  enjoyment  of  it  with  varnisl 
will  not  last ! 

You  go  to  the  man  you  bouglTt 
he  goes  to  the  man  he  bought  of; 
maker  gets  found  out  as  surely 
there  were  no  one  between  yo 
him. 

You  must  Know  what  to  say 
must  know  how  to  treat  your  pis 
carriage,  furniture,  house;  you  h 
done  your  part,  and  the  varnisl 
failed — how  failed?  You  mu| 
intelligent  on  it. 

The  "  People's  Text-Book  un  Varnish"  sent  free  if  you  write  foi 
It  is  as  easy  Co  read  as  Old  Mother  Goose,  and  will   pvc  you   I 

edge  of  varnish  as  people  in  general  need,  and  must  have  before  tb^ 

own  pianos,  carriages,  furniture,  bouses. 

Murphy  Varnish  Compaq 

FRANKLIN  MURPHJ 
i^Head  Office:  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  Offices:  Boston,  Clerclaod,  St.  LooU  aaA  Cliicagu. 
"  »;  Nemrii  vaA  Chlcuo. 


f  i 

1 


r 


AVER'S  PILLS 

Ijnlike  other  aperientfi,  atrenf^hpn  the  excrntorj  organs  and  restore  theii 


D^tiiral  and  regular  action.    For  the  cure  of  constipation,  bUiousnesa, 
"I  siok  headache,  nausea,  indigestion,  and  all  irregularities 
Thfi  **^  ^^^  stomacli,  liver,  and  bowels,  Ayer's  Pills  are  un- 

surpassed.   They  are  recommended  by  prominent  medi- 
cal  men.  as  the  safest  and  most  etB- 
cient  cathartic  for  family  and  gen- 
eral  use,  and  are  everywhere  ranked 
among  the  most 
popular  of  domes- 
tic remedies. 


Best 


"For  oter  tweniy 
yesra,  I  haye  used 

FlUi  III  my  lamllr, 

■Dd  lutie  never  known  Uiem  fall  lo  muWr 
the  trouble  for  whicb  Ihej  mre  Uken.  I 
should  not  feel  ufe  to  be  without  them."— 
J.  W.  L.  Porter,  North  OEd^n.  Mich, 

"  1  hive  uied  Ayer'a  Pills  In  my  larnily  for  several  yean,  and 
have  alway*  found  tbem  most  effectual  In  the  relief  of  ailments 
ulilng  Iron)  a  disordered  stomach,  torpid  liver.  »nd  «oi»tlp«Eed 
ixi well."— Charles  J.  Booth,  Ollvewood.  PaiMeoa  P.  O.,  C*l. 
0  been  sctllnit  Ayer'j  medldnei  for  elRht  years 


Family 


Medicine 


nils  gi< 


...         ...  can  safely  say  that  Ayer** 

ly  other."— J,  J,  Perry,  Spoltsylvanla C.  H.,V». 
eonelder  Ayer'j  Pills  luperlor  to  any  other, "-Dr.  George  P.  Spencer.  Unity,  N,  H. 
Ayer's  Pills  In  my  trntctK^e,  and  Ond  them  to  be  sale,  mild,  and  efficient."— 


Dr.  Char  lea  Ryan.  El  ma.  Miss. 


Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 

PripcH)  b)  D'.  J   C   Ar>'  U  Co  ,  LBwtii,  Man, 

Every  Dose  Effective 


The  Best  Work  by  the 

Simplest  Means  in  the 

Shortest  Time 

Standard 
Typewriter. 


— JJ  CATAUKIC*- 


^m^yciof.Se, 


MiCMILLAN  (fe  m  NEW 


A  ntw  Volamr  of  Pomis  ftj.  Rl'DrAKD  KlfLlX' 

BALLADS  AND  BARKACE  ROOM  B. 

-Life's  Handieap,"  ■■  PliUn  T»lea   tt 


Br  RDDYARD  EIPUNQ. 
oloCh,  91^. 
Mr.  Kudy&rd  Kiplina 
feir  Tears.    These.  toKoLbt 


baa  r 


rised  h 


IB  by  ""  YoEsuT.' 


nubtishcd 


.-  publ 

<  JSrtt  time,  will  fiinu  lUe  abova 

LORD  TEXffTSO.VS  .Vnc  Book. 

THE  FORESTERS :  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Mi! 


By  ALFIiED.  LORD  TENNYSON.    Wtuo. 
doth.Ji  M 
■'  Lord  To 


ro  with  tbe  ttbrniT  adUlon  of  hU  M 


Btel< 


niiTBon  hai  touched  tlie  mj-tli  and  tnidlttoD  of  Itnbin  Hnwl  witb  (Jh  macle  ni 

„ luB,  and  made  tbem  glow  wicb  tbeSre  and  Bemblanoe  of  realitr-"^A'nr  r^r*  Sw>. 

"Cbantcter,  poetry,  phJloeoohT.  bnniDr  and  suncesUao  IL  nmUIos.  tl  alma  oalf  Mm 
■QBtaln  a  pleased  oonaitlon  ;  and  that  aJm  it  bos  acconipuabed.  tl  dBpiot«  a  ivainil  oba) 
■Mttoo.  audit  telisarepreaentatlTolaTeBtory— astory  la  whlah  tbo  opproHlTe  pnriwifUMf  afi 
iBhedaee  Is  foiled  and  dlecomnted.  In  wbicb  dayaor  danger  end  at  last  In  dJaya  o(  V'-*--*  - 
IftiB  Tort  TrUmne, 

A  Noc  Amtf  6b  F.  MARIOS'  CRA  fPFORD.    Clolk.  $1,00. 

THE  THREE  FATES :  A  Story  of  New  7or] 


riiih." 


l^Qll 


lb.  %iM 


RGK  Q1S9I1 


cloUi.  tl.ru, 
A  AVii'  retime  l>y  UKyjiy  . 
THB  LXSSOK  OF  TKS  1 
1KNHY  JAJ 


ifljKrtft  Edition  of  Mrs.  HUMPHRY    WARDS 

New  Nmel. 

THZi  HISTORY  OF  DAVIS  ORIEVX. 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WiBD.  aullior  of  "Hobert 

Elemere."  otc    ISino.  clolb.  11  00.  Ana  uldstsi 

Also  Library  Edirion,  i  vols.,  ©.(W.  at  "  Tbe  1 

A  ftVir  roi«rM  bi/  II'ILLIAM  U'l.STER. 

SHADOWS   OF  THE   STAGE. 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER.    Unifomi  wltb  "Shakesi>eare'B  Knglond,"  "Qpay  D*rs  "^  d 

Sttino  autbor.    IBmo.  ololh,  7S  cenia. 

SHAXESPSABE'S  BNOLAin).  OBAT  DATS  AKD  t 

Ne«  Edition,  vlotb.  I 


--tIsdoJiBbtlul  readimr-    .    .    .    It  la  a 

delicious  view  of  Ifnitlaud  whii^h  tbls  poet  (nkfls. 
■■ '   ■    ■  -a  tbe  noble,  boarilKble,  nmrry.  romnni 


ire— ibo  Eutland 


ScnSncr 


ByKD 


I  bn»IRbt  onoe 


taw  or  h' 


baanted  England  of   .  .     

wbiob  we  tnow  of  in  eong  and  Biory 
HotUMii. 

New  Uniform  Edition  of  Workiii>f  Dr.  ALFRED  RUaSRL  trALU4CK 

ISLAND    LIFE. 

Or.  The  Phenomena  and  Causca  of  Insulnr  Faunas  uul  FlnrM.    loclndlDH  .It^^lop, 


labrtgnt  aodlwat 


.x>laliDD  of  tbe  Problen 
r.  L.  »..  author  o(  -Dart 
-~  '  lb.ll.7S. 


A  GUIDE  TO  ELEOTBIO  UOBTINO. 

rarHouHeboldDreanit  AmaUiira.  By.?.  R.  BOT- 
TUNE.  aatbor  of  "Elerlrlciil  liiAininioDi 
Making, '■  ■■  Blectromiii^rB.'-  '■  Elteirlc  Bella," 


THE  8T0BT  OT  THB  ] 

A  Popular  account  of  HovntalMi 
areMa<1e.    Hy  ltK»    II.  jTHI  . 
tbortif  "AotoMneraltbyflt  Uis  ■ 
unamriiii*  111  ualratluai.    t^mn^  d 

tM.  A.  yftt^EMAy. 


HISTORICAL    E8SATS. 

.  ritlCBMAN.  M.  A..  D.C.L..  tX.D.    rooKh  9«rl*>.    »[«,1 


,CMIlLAN&CO.,112Fonrtl]AY6Dfle, 


r 


ARPER   &   BROTHERS 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


I 


The  Kansas  Conflict. 

ByKiGov.  Cii*iiLE8RoBiN»o».  Crown 
Svo,  Cloth,  I2.W). 

The  Quality  of  Mercy. 

A  No»el.  Bj  William  DsiS  Howkll*. 
Post  8to,  Cloth.  «1.30. 

A  Capillary  Crime, 

And  Other  Storlda.  By  F.  D.  HlLLn-. 
Vr'Hb  Two  Illuatrntluna.  PoBt  8vo,  Cloth. 
Oro&meiital,  fl.2S. 

The  House  Comfortable. 

Bj  AuNKB  Bailby  Oru&bkk.  ISnio, 
Clotb,  Ornamental.  (1.00. 

Concerning  All  of  Us. 

Bj  Thowas  Wkntwortd  FIigoinsdn. 
PortrnLt.   lOnio.  Cloth.  Ornamental.  tl.GO. 

The  Technique  of  Rest. 

Bj  Anna  G.  BBAcurrT.  Wmo,  Cloth, 
OmamoDtBl.    (Nearly  lUadj/.) 

Tributes  to  Shakespeare. 

CollucMd  and  Arranged  by  Mabt  E. 
SIUBV.  ISino,  Clurli.  Omameolnl,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  tl.2R. 

Everybody's  Pocket  Cyclopxdia 

Of  Things  Worth  Knowing,  ThlnRB  Diffi- 
cult to  Kemember,  and  Tables  pt  Reler- 
ence.    Square  16mo,  Clotb,  7S  oeoM. 

Monsieur  Henri : 

A  Foot'Dat«  to  French  HUtorr.  Bj 
LotiiHE  Imoobn  GuiNBT.  With  Portrait 
and  Map.   Iflmo,  Clotb,  Ornamental,  fLOO. 

Roweny  in  Boston. 

A  Novvl.  Bf  Maria  Xiovwh  Poou  Pont 
Svo.  Cloth.  Omamiuital.  fl.Si. 

New  Edition  of  Black's  Novels 

In  Silk  Attire-A  Prineeaa  o/ThuU^Thr 
Slrnng/i  Ad^'mturta  of  a  Pharton — A 
Daughter  of  Hrth.  By  Wn.i.iAM  Black. 
Each  one  Tolume.  Post  8to,  Clotb,    SO 


American  Architecture : 

studies.     By  MoNTanicBRT  Schtttlk 


Van  Bibber  and  Others. 

Storlen.     Bj  Richabd  Harcino  Da' 
With    Itiuatrations.      Post   Bto.   Clotb, 
Ornamental,  91-10. 

Tales  of  a  Time  and  Place. 

By  Gracs  KiMO.  Poet  8to,  Clotb,  Orni 
mental,  f  l.£6. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery. 

A    Novel    at    Antericao    Socletj,       B 
Hamilton  Atot.     Post  Sro,  Cloth,  ~ 
mental.    (Nearly  Ready.) 

Love  Letters. 

LoT«  Leitera  of  a  Worldly  Wonuu.  Bj 
Mt>.  W.  K.  Clifford.  Wmo,  ~'  ' 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edgea  and  Qllt  Topi 
91.SG. 

Selections  from  Lucian. 

Translated    by    Euilv    J  AD 


Folly  and  Fresh  Air, 

By  KiiKH  Phillpottb.    Post  8to,  CIoUi^ 
Omamental,  f  l.ffi. 

Everybody's  Writing-Desk  Book, 

By  Cbari.o  NtSBBT  and   Don   Lknov. 


Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. 

A  Pure   Woman,  Faithfully   PreMoted. 
By  Thomas  Karc*.    New  and  Revis 
EdllloD.    Illustrated.      Post  Sto,   Clol 
Ornamental,  |1.60, 

Stories  from  English  History 

For  Young  Americans.  Coplousl;  Ilia 
trat«d.  Poet  8to,  Qntb,  Ornu&enUd 
92.0D. 


Published   bv  HARPER   &    BROTHERS,  New   York. 


ur  rhealm*eiairkaartrar»i^4bvaUI'ook»ta*n,m^wattaf 
tpaid.laaHyparlaflluVnC     ""  "    " 


OUR   RECENT  B003 


HONOBE  DB  BALZAC. 

A  Hamolr.   Complied  ood  wriCCen  by  Eat 
IKINK   Prebcott 
hsll  raiBlo,  prioe  $1 


BfiUUa. 

WBBT  BOXBUBY  SERMONS. 

Bt  TBKOtfORB  Parkkh.     Edited  br  Snmael  J, 
Barrows,  and  with  Introdnetlon  by  F.  " 
bom.    lflnio,c1oLh.  price  11,00. 
Tbew  Are  earlier  BennonB.  and  bave  oevei 
to  baen  prlii(«d. 

I.AaT    DAYB     OF    HASIB     AHTOI 
HETTB. 

Ad  Historical  Bketdb.    Br  LonHlOBTAU)  Oow- 

Dt    WithPortralU    Umo.  cloth,  pncell.SO. 
A  DbarmlDB  aocoast  of  a  f  smoas  erlsia  in  French 

THE  STOBY  OF  THE  QLITTEBINa 
PLAIN, 

Which  baa  also  been  called  the  Load  of  UtIdk 

MeD,  or  tfae  Acre  of  the  UaijlDg. 

Written  br   William  MORRia.     A   new   and 

cheaper  edltloiL      llmo,  cloth.  Rllt  lop.  price  SLX. 

At  nil  Book  Stores.     Mulled,  past-pald. 


PASTELS  OF  KEN'. 

FlRaT  ASD  SECOND  gEI 
Bt  Pacl  BoiTRaicr.  7>«aaU 
Wonoelnr.     9  Tola..  Itoio.  etol 

"  IntemiUna  Id  all   «tad«atao(  H 

literature.-  -tKrrnr*  IFVWif. 

POEUS  BT  THE  WATT. 
Written  hf  William  McNtsiB. 

price  H-iS. 
A  volnme  of  the  poet'a  later  Tiiiwi 
WELLS  OF  BKOLISB. 

Br  Isaac  BAssn-r  CttOArv.    tte 

A  rerlen  ol  the  work  ot   UM  m|a 
En«IsDcl  of  the  I6tli  anu  ITUi  oeniBrt 

TBE  TBAOIO  OOlCEDIAirB: 

A  stud]-  In  a  well-kD«< 
MKnKDrrn.  With  an 
Ferdinand  Laialle  bjt  CteDUntl  Molfl 
cloth.  Popalar  edlltaiL.  prtn  ^3 
oloth.  uncut.  UDifonn  wita  tka  S^ 
tloc  Price  t£.l». 
The  snthor  tella  hia  storr  wlUi  ■— — .^ 
rorwardneiB  and  dliectneas.  ^ 

receipt  ot  price,  by  tbe  psbLU 


ROBERTS    BROTHERS,    BOSTON. 


,  aaoa  people,  bat  taaclaatlnK  to 

DHBrmaim.  Tbe  &rst  ten  are  In  a  faneltnl  ruin. 
toll  of  quaint  coaoelts  and  delldous  bumor. 
Otben,  Uke  "The  Bound  Girl."  "Deacon  Thomas 
WaleiT  WUl,"  and  "The  Adopted  Oaofbter,"  Rive 
graphio  pkttDrea  of  earlr  New  EnKlaniTllfa, 

Sqoare   Umo,  lUiutrated    by   laflor,  llawtiDi, 
tt(i..9LK. 


Five    lAtOe     P, 

The  lateit  In   the ^, 

aequelta"Flve  Uttle  Peppers  Htdwi 


Pp. 

flrst  two  books  nlll  scIec 


All  who  have  rud ...    , 

with  avulltr  npi'D  this  thii^  rolmue,  ror  wuititi 
ther  bava  beeneaserlr  waltlne.  Tbe  "PeppfUn" 
aTeslmDlrlrrealaUble,  and  tbeBloTfof Iheirisantf 
manbood  and  maldsuh  ood  Ib  filled  with  dclisLirul 
iDddenta  and  helptDL  iDspirlns  tboUKhUi, 
Itmo,  fulfr  lllustralfld,  cloth,  fl  BO. 


O.  Lat>I>.  a.  M.     Sro,  tollj  Dlustrated.  fUO. 

"No  Amarloan  Comtnonwealtb  baaa  more  in- 
tenaelr  IntarasttnK  i^d  romaotlo  hlatory  than  New 
Mexloo.  and  Mr.  Ladd  tells  hie  wonderful  81017  In 
aitale  tbattorBrapblc  clearnesaleaTMnotbingto 
beila«ired,"— A*(eit  TravtUer. 
TB^B  STORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS.    "9toJT 

ot  the  SutM  Sorlea."    Bj  Bi>waiu>  Evracrr 

Halc    g«»,  mur  tUuitratMl.  tlM. 
.  'It  would  ba  a  novattr  tor  Dr.  Hala  to  write  a 
doll  book,  bat  thiaUln^ls  beat  vein.    II  Is  real 
Bl«U(^lor  It  revMd*  tba  aplrlt  ot  the  people."- 

fF  LADT  LStEtfn.    Bj  Dr.  ALDHCKT  Sxacn 
"™»''.    TranilalMl  br  Axsa  vob  RTCixasVARn 
IBaronm  tob  Ptoaobwlti).    Wno.  fl.to.    „ 
"f-  Se«r*lidt  has  been   called  the  llansChrle- 

'"n   An^onm  of  Hwrten.     Hli  imxe-poems  am 

■deallf  tiTaaU)l«  Intplnlual  IhouKBt. 

At  lit  booktlirru.  or  •»>'.  i<"4  paid,  hv 

OTHROP  CO. .  W«.i8W«as,  BOSTON. 


ROliOF.MONT. 


IGemaii 


"Ao  eicflUent  Idea."— TTWCVWfc.  jy 

DEUTSCHUKD  i::,V:!£,?5E2^ 

and  the  Pitoi-ta  ipIu,  wtHOk  it.     ch 

Dr.  H.  KosTVAB  and  Prat  A.  i 

From  Baua  f  nrl«f. 

"Tbe  plan  Is  admlrabU.    1  do  not 

work  oan  lalloraBroonnis  aoevpMM 

From  Union  Collar* . 

"It  Is  cniiipnihiinslfi^  raiupaci,  «■ 
and  tflw  can  rnul  li  wlihovt  fiju 
produ'-Prot.  W.  WBLUk 

"The  biKik  luTes  nuthliw  la  W  1 
Oennan  rnrliir  "     f  mmiit  iiT  rutiiuj) 


£lw»I]'a  r.-^cl  ami  EnglUh  Ki 


^ KORTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 

^Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

^p  The  Discovery  of  America. 

with  some  acrouDt  at  Ancient  America  and  the  Spanish  Conquest.  B7  Jdbk  Ftssb.  W 
a  steel  portrait,  of  Hr.  Flake,  roproducMon-i  of  nianr  old  maps,  several  modern  ma 
tac-Bimllea  and  other  iltustTationa.    2  vula..  crown  8ro,  gilt  top,  f  100. 


Th«  discorviT  of  A 


re  been  Lraal«d  with  Ibe  (dIdbu  and  tbo  woodnrriil  eharm 


Mr.   Fiske's   Other    Historical    Books 


» 


The  Beginnings  of  New  England 

Or,  the  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Ke- 
Utioii  to  Civil  and  Ucligious  Liberty. 
Crown  8vo,  *2.00. 

The  War  of  Independence. 

In  Riverside  Library  for  Voung 
People.  With  niapa,  75  ceiita. 


The  American  Revolution. 
With   I'luns  of   Itattlee,  and  a  new 
Steel  Portrait  of  Waahinf^ton.  2  7oIb., 
crown  8vo.  «4.00. 

The  Critical  Period  of  American 
History,  1783-1789. 
Wi  til    a    Map     and     Bi  bl  iogrsphy. 
Crown  8vo,  12.00. 


A  Fellowe  and  His  Wife. 


B1.ANCHB  Willis  Howahd.  Anihorof  "  Guenn,"  "One  Summer, 
Shabf,  Author  of  "Soaplrldl  Roma,"ctc.    ISmo,  %\.'i^ 

ha  wsII-kQowD  EnsUth  writer,  bare.  Id  oollabaraUon. 
raolvrsHreiieKrJbeduid  developed,  and  the  Ineldents 
lUDl  and  hi>  coudLmi.    HU«  tloward  writes  the  ooont'a 


Htoa  Howard  and  Mr.  WiUiai 
written  a  novol  with  tbe  above  Lltlt 
are  iiamKid.  In  a  serlM  of  leltaiH  tn 
lolierg.  and  Ur.  bharp  ChoM  ot  the 


The  Rationale  of  Mesmerism. 

An  Interpretation  of  mBsmerie  phenomena, 
by  A.  P.  SiNjncTT.  Author  o(  "Tbe  Oc- 
cult World,"  "Bsoterlo  Buddhism, "  etc 
lamo,  «1.2i. 


«.,  and  William 


Roger  Hunt. 

A  Novel,  brlnntnfi  oat  in  a  atriklnfC  war  th« 
possible  gains  and  losses  In  a  married  Ufa 
of  CboronKh  selBsbness.  Bv  Csua  P. 
WooLLKT,  Author  o(  "Rachel  Arm- 
strong," and  "  A  Girl  Graduate."    lemo, 


Equatorial  America. 

A  book  full  ot  Information,  deacrlbiog  a  visit  to  St.  Thomas.  Martinique,  Barbadoea,  and  the 
Principal  Capitals  ot  South  America.  Bf  MaTiTHtx  M.  BaLLOO,  Author  ot 
West,"  "Due  South,"'"  Due  North,"  "  Under  (he  Southern  Cross,""Tho  New  Eldo- 
rado," "  Altec  Land,"  etc.    Koch  book,  crown  8vo,  91.50. 

The  Rescue  of  an  Old  Place. 
By  Uakt  CAHoi.mic  Bobbins.    ft-SS. 

Ad  iDternstlDK  account  of  a  i 
inoDt  m  an  old  tarmtn  Hloahan: 


The  Unseen  Friend. 

AnewrellgiouabookbrL.fCTLAitooM.  91.00. 
A  book  ot  tare  charm  and  ot  a  high.  InMil,  ]ci]r- 
oos  rallglnui  tplrlt-  ■ 


;•  ForiaUbBaaB»e}adUr$.    Anl  pott  paid,  o 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLir> 


Aons.    Sludeota 

rram    SS   Prortnoee 

aodSMlM.  SorlllDB. 

'  loRDe      address 

£  N.  Etieusa. 

A..  Principal. 


JrVocS  and"lustjatnBntAl  Music 

I  Lannucea.    CertlflcBta  admits  U)  Welloilay 


A,  COLLEGES. 


OONNIDTIOUT,  BJmsbunr. 

McLean  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies.  CoUokb  preparaUin-,  lller&rr  and  Kng- 
llghconnett.    Frenoh,  Ofrai»n.  "   " 


M AM ACHU  SETTS,  Amnaral. 

Mrs.  R-G.  Williams'  Select  Family 

School  for  Girls.  Free  aooaas  to  Amherst  CoHoge 
ooUeclioDa  In  oalaral  ooleaees  and  the  Sne  arts, 
also  to  tbe  libraries  and  olav-roam  lectnm.    f3S0 


MAaSAOHUSKTTI,  Wore«at«l 

The  Highland  Military  Academy, 

ThlrtT-serentb  year.  Clasi' 
— 0,  Primarr  UBParWiieDls.  OrmaulDin.  Athlol 
JOS  anoourawed.  Strlet  super rtsion.  Home  com 
roru.  Tbf  Rt.  Rev.  PBiLUpa  Brooiu,  D.  D.. 
BoalDD.  Patron  nnd  Tialtor  :  JosEFa  ALDE.X 
SbxW,  a.  M..  Head  Master. 


MASBAOMUBITTB,  RaathamptOfi. 

Willlston  Seminary, 

Pn  we*  boT«  fa'  •")■  oollMo  or  ■( 
tebonUKlM.    GrnmHluDi  ■iic  spi 

AiLbaUdiDfibMtKibr  •t<*^ 


I.L1GUIU.  Prlocli'iL 


I 


FRANCE  (E. 

PARIS-High  Class  kNGlO 

ForallmlUd  aaiaberoT  ttBnUiuiiui'j 
HDOceaafnl  pilrate  tninr.  YbortMwIi  F 
pure  aceent.  Tarj  rapMir  aeqitlrM:  a 
SpBid>h,Miialeand   rlna  ATtaaiid4r  I 


■ports.  Special  teatanw:  Homv  Ufa  a« 
rapid  prottiesa,  tocl&l  tr«tolng  wllb 
phralul  norelopuienl. 

A.  H.    WINTE 

91   Bufl  Perronr**    Kvaillr^ 


MIOHIO AN,  Orchard  Laka. 
Michigan  Military  Acad 

A  thoroBKhlj  eoulpprd  coUoJ 
obool  abreast  of  the  moat  ptoflL 
.cademies.    Calalixcun  sent  titianS 


NIW  VORK. 


NKW  VORK,  Pou«hHa«p«l*. 

Eastman  Business  Cones' 

0|.rf,  -III..,. .,.,..    \  I.  r...  >.,-,!  («  a-ou 

Tb -  k'tping^^ai 

Afilh-i'f'.      !■    -      !■'■■■  jr^iXiHo'.     SI 
futiilabril,  TeraurMHublh     Tluia  ali'  r 


NEW  VORK,  Fort  tdw«rd. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Ir 

A  BoonllDK  Sgrnlnargr  of  htalieat  vrad 
women.    Superb  modem  tnUMIoc*.  ■(• 
wltb  bandsomB  and  oaDnaodloaB  ob 
rooms,    labonturr.  wolstjr    rooiiia.     e 
llbrarr  miulii  and  art  roomi,  p«rtcii-< 
modatlona  for  UnboanlinitBIudwila  i> 
dent teaober*.     Six HradBJalina  ovrii 
paralor?  claSiM.    FteSMIi  jtur,  Hri  < 
pajr  boud,  rnmlsbnd  room,  and  mJ: 
oept  MoBlo.  Art,   Sleiu«ntpbT.   aiul     1 
See  lUiutratod  ootalntfua.        JcM.  tC  k  r 


NEW  VORK,  Now    Tork.    J>    mnt 
snn  Btra«t. 
Miss  Peebles  &  Miss  Then 

Scooot.  ron  UiRLA.    School  jaar  UBl  a 

opea  I'hiiiBrisjr.Ocl.t. 


MABaAOHUBKTTS,  tOUIh  Hsdleir. 

MtHolyoke  Seminary  and  College 


18.0&I  xininM.    Flo»  Ml  €^\HT  •'«'  "<* 


Cayuga  Lake  Military  Ao« 

SlK  r-tl.]«nt  i«<^hfir*.    Stnj  traaifl 
Scud  for  lUunlni;''!  rlituLir.  .,M 


MKW  VORK.  ^aaHsWH.  ^ 

The  Peeksklll  Military  Ac 

PlflialKbtb  reac     *m&  ftir  tUar- 
Dr.  Joso  S.  Tiuic-*. 


■aitliMllflnBi 


SUMUULS   d&   UULLEUES. 


HIW  YORK. 


MIW    VOIIK,    Rlveralda    Orl**.  esih    nm 
Seth  SIrasti. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Clrts, 

Formetli  of  Columbia  HelghU,  Brooklrn. 


NtW    VOHK,   OardBnCltir,  Lonilvtanij. 

The  Cathedral  School  of  S.  Mary. 

Colleee  PitpoTBtory  School  For  Yduhr  L«dlo*. 
Stw  huUdlng.    Supoflor  ■ooommodations. 

SflW  JlLlA  II.  FlkRWKI.L,  Piiiiolp&l 


MIW  VORK,  Pou BhkMpsla. 

Rivervlew  Aoademy. 

nny-tLiUi  THr.    PrrpwT*  IhorougUT  fat  Caltsgo,  Ui 
<i.>vcriuD«lit  JtudBIUica,  udBlulDiu.  MlllUif  aigulB 

BlKku  A  Ahu,  Prindpuli. 


NIW   JBRaCV. 


NIW  JiRsev,  M. 
The    Misses    Anable's     Boarding 
and  Day  School 

Fur  Younit  Ludlt-s.    Will  IMpen  Sii|iti:mb«r  Utb 
at  «l  Burnrd  Slnwt. 


NtW  JIRBBT,  Bargan  Point. 
School  for  Youne  Ladles. 

LwatlOD  on  Salt  Water.8  mlloa  from  Now  York. 
A.  tLSLoitn.  U.  A.  Lu-B*  N.  Clikki^  B.  A 

Prinolpal.  Lwl)' PrlDOlpal . 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


E»\i>bniiic<i  In  im. 

iitSoi  It.  BiNQiUM.  A.  M-  hLl}..  SapsrlnUndaD 
Llsnt.  John  Littl*.  I',  !<.  Army, 

Ftot.  HUllarr  Sdnnoe  utd  Tulle 


OHIO,  PnlnMOIla. 
Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

Uemoritil  Hall  oomplelei]  nc 
meQla  (<oDt«inp1nl(Xl.  Kartj  appl 
tor  September.  1392. 


u>  Mlsa  Kv&ns,  PriDdtwL 


PINNaVLVANIA.OKonti. 


PtNNSYLVANIA. 


PINNSVLVANIA,  Chamtxribursh. 

Wilson  College  for  Women. 

For  oataloKue  or  advice  hb  to  proparatli 
drew  Hev.  J.  >:d<i*r.  I 


PINNSVLVANIA,  PhNaaelphla. 

Women's      Medical     Collese     of 

PEVHBTi-ViNii.  The  4ad  Annual  ScMlon  openi 
Octobers.  IStti.  A  throe  yeiir»'  BTaded  oonrHat 
(even  moatbi  in  givon  Id  lecturoe  aod  ellDloa. 
AddroM  CI.4HA  Mii<aiiALL,M.  D..DuBi],N.  l3ol- 
letie  Avcono  and   Tweotf-flnit  Street,  PblUdel* 


PINNSVLVANIA,  Pniladalpbla. 

Pennsylvania   College   of    Dental  ' 

Suwufnr.  TheSTcbAniiuid  SuulonopetuOatiiber    i 
B.  UK.    A  time  yuan'  Kradod  coar»  Id  leeturM 
■nd  cIlDlca.      Addrou  C.   K.   Puhoe,   D.  U.  3.. 
Ills  Wnlnnl  Slroet,  PhilulcltihiiL 


PCNNSVLVANIA,  Phlladalphln. 

Miss  Boyer's  English,  French  and 

Mt'nio  HcHiTMiL.  for  boa  rdiui  and  daj  pnplla.   ItH 


ROME«S 


OCR  SCHOOLS.   Dnncer 

"— — '^Wd   ImmKcraUoa. 

iporly.    Bland  by 

~*'.    ttemploB  (roe 


BACKl 


hen  and  Seta  of  all  M(««dD««.    , 


WELLS  DOUBLE  INDEXED 

COMPARATIVE 

Sales  Book. 


S(.76 


INSTANT 

REFERENCE. 

(ouyDAY.  MONTH  ar 


boy.,    »<»(>«  T< 


regrODDdL    AttEtduiH  U 


John  0*ltu«  litOCA.  M..  Prfncpal. 


SHORTHAND  S^S 


baeome  well  c 


le-Mnd-Labor-SaTlDB  art  tor  all 

iDeh.  hail  no  equkl.    Thr  maia  of  edn- 

llitle  orthU  an.    Tbvr  ahoaM 

dally  practlcBl  uae  «r  1(  lo  lliMr 


■  ■burtliiuid  t' 
«  and  other  wrttluB-    Thla   r 
e«mM>«it-Bchaol  educalluu,  by  an  bout*'  ill 

The  beataratcmofataorttaandU  GRAHAM'S     STANDARD   PHONOG*    , 
RAPHV.     and    It    abould    be    learned    for   Itao   followinK   rraaona  i    I.  It    U  Ui« 
brl«fMit  and   nioit  leslble  |  1.  II  l>  aa  i-anlly  learned  b>  aay  ;  3.  II  la  TI18  »■■ 
bavins  I>*en  pnblliltiril  33  yran  wimoui  cbaUEe.  beeanae  none  baa  been 
4.  II  la  ua*4  by  mvat  of  the  bm  rap»r««ra  In  tha  Culled  SuMa  )    (.  It  h 

^■VALL  about  PHONOOft  I^^^^MBMifr  kaatfMme  circular  cItIqc   '' 


NORTH  SMESWAN  ItSVIEW  AI>VERTZ8ER.       ^ 

The  Burlington  Rout 


njftcHAam  Youm  rroxmrm  viA  thm  mumui*aj^*t  n 
«*»  mAUXM  THm  UAxmvM  om  sA^mrr.  luxuiw, 

TiOHmrm  oau  jut  omTAtmrno  o^  amy  itAiutoAO  < 

AOmttT  Itt  THM  UMtTUO  »T*Tma  CMT  ( 


r 


SORTB  AMERICAN  REVIEW  ADVERTISER. 


I 


SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATORS  SAY, 

^^  HAMMOND  ^IB! 

"BEST    TYPEWRITING     MACHINE" 


FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 


SAVE  YOUR 

EYESIGHT ! 

For  Full  P«rtieular»  Intersttlng  to  All  Typawrlter  Usert,  Addres* 

The  Hammond  Typewriter  Company, 

447-*49   EAST   S2d    STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


This  ace  painted  on  the  rock  is  the 
trade-mark  of  the  United  States  Printing 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  and  all  "United  Stales" 
Pla>'ing  Cards  have  this  trade-mark  for  the 
Ace  of  Spades  card.  It  is  printed  on  every 
card  case.    None  are  genuine  without  it. 

e  jati  saw   thii    D 


A  Book 


Very  deceitful  but  a 
thoroughly  practical 
camera.  It  possesses 
all  the  improvements 
known  to  the  latest 
Boxes,  but  all  con- 
cealed. 


Ask  us  about  it. 


Scauiil  <2y  Adams   O 


KVHTH  AJilSlUU.&n  ttXiVicrr  AurAAjj. 


Deer  Park  and  Oakland, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANIES. 
3,000  FEET  ABOVE  TIOE-WATER. 


3 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  22,  1 892. 


These /amtnii  mountain  rtioris,  situated  at  the  summit  a/ 
the  AUeghanies,  and  directly  upon  the  main  line  of  Ihe  Satti- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  have  the  aAHtntagt  of  its  spieniiU 
veslibuled  expresi-train  service  both  east  and  wett,  anJ  art 
there/ore  readily  accessible  from  aU  parts  of  the  eountry.  AH 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  trains  stop  at  Deer  Park  and  Oakland 
during  the  season. 

Mleetric  lights  have  been  introduced  throughout  tht  Amuet 
csnd  grounds;  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  and  targe  twim- 
ming-pools  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  suitable  grounds 
for  lawn  tennis  :  iiowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms  are  kerr  ,■ 
fine  riding  and  driving  horses,  carriages,  mountain  wagons, 
tally-ho  coathes,  etc.,  arc  kept  for  hire;  in  short,  all  the  ntetf 
sary  adjuncts  for  the  comfort,  health,  or  pleasure  of  patrMu. 


Rates,  $60,  $75,  and  $90  a  montli.  nccordiii^  to  lociUea. 


r 


ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  addretsad 
to  GEORGE  0.  DESHIELDS,  Manager  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Hotels,  Cumberlnnd,  Md.i  up  to 
June  10,  after  that  date  erther  Doer  Park  or  Oak- 
land, Garrett  County,  Md. 


J 


DR.  JAEQER't 

Sanatory  Woolen 

UNDERWEAR 


Fr,«  Men,  Women  and  Childfun. 

Xil  <o  (m<  itll-iri>iir.4t  Uui  fltuait  iiialil; 
ley  *ru  uuule  uiuler  Ur.  Jaegsr'a  H 


GwiiiruM  BUMln  to  iinler. r- 

tMii  oi\]cni  iinuuiiUy  aUimdMl  la 

627  &  829  Broadway,  New  Yoric 


tin  Hint  bvrrr  ilinniluiiiijDa  of  (ha  eaUeW.  Ona 


ftfinO  BEWABD.-TO  "T""  "»  ("W"  ,"',"■ 

VUUU narlu  n  una  lu  lorlilt 

ri'V  Handnd  tN>llitra  ciaii,  for  ur  can  or  nath. 


PrK«.  CLMw  BTBirBOTTLAOtrAtUMmD. 
PcrmkBaiiila  (rgi  to  »Br  uldmi,  ufflr  puktd 
ud  HrHnlr  H^c^  from  oHtrralkoiL.  a*tt  a*Ufmtj 

BarutHd.  OB  ntMft  ol  irioe,  tlM  par  fcetUi. 
ul  noon  br  Ti«lftrRwl  tttUr  oi  bhiii«i  ordar  wllh 
'gailoll  f«u-aacm  tddnH  arltta  >Ufalr;  b*«n- 
>  (In  Toar  Conalr.  and  moBlioa  Ihb  M»r. 
CDm*»oiidi>i»  MCKillr  prlrito.     FuatuoUBI 

ilirmm  k-ssn  iu  i  iat, 

The  DEKMA-ROVALE  COMPAMV, 


IS  NORTH  AMEJRJCAIf  RBVnSW  JDVURfV^^^^m 

Inman  Line 

IHMIN  m  miERNlTIOIIU  STEiMSH 

IT.IBJjg'iDDJ 

Uaited  States  and  Royal  Mail  Ste 


"CITY  OF  NEW  YORK"  and  "CITY  OP  PA 

1U,000  XoiiB   Knch. 


"CITY  OF  BERLIN."    -    -    5.491  ]  "CITY  OF  CHICAOOj 
"CITY  OF  CHESTER."    -    4,770 


To  And  From  Liverpool  Via  Quee 

Sailing  from  New  York  every  Wednesday. 

FKOn    LIVBBPOOI,,  I  VRon    qVBKNno 

KVEPY    WEDNESDAY.  I        EVERY    THUR^ 

Note.— Eienr9ioiiTlck«(«tireiBsuodAtTeduci«lrBt«iuul  Uic  istnro  purtti 
ftblB  for  puaotfe  from  Liverpool  or  Qaeenslowu  to  Nflir  Tork  bj  tha  InuMk  \M 
Antwerp  to  New  Yorit  or  Phlladelpbift  b/  tho  Bsd  Ster  r.tn^ 


INTERNATIONAL  NAVIGATION 


QENERAL  AQESTS. 

No.  a  Bowllns  Gi 


ION  cJ 


Pacific's  Paradise! 

HAVE    YOU    BEEN    THERE  ? 


alien  land  in  hII  ibe  world   has  nnr 

ranfc  chnrm*   for  me    but  tbal  one; 

no   otber   land   conld   •»  lonfiinxly  >nd  b«>- 

•eecblnElT  baant  me   sleeplnic  and  wakinc 

Ihroaih  halfallleiimeHsthalonebnadonr."— JMARK 

1^1   i_    -  Jl—-  -"—       TWAIN  In  "  Reminlicencea  ol  Hawaii.  " 

^H   m^         -ptie  Tolcauo  of  Kflftuea.  on  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  volcano  la  the  world,  la 

^H      IB     ao  eaa;  of  acceas  that  delicate  ladles  go  to  the  very  brink  ot  its  molten  lakes. 

I^F  *•  Not  all   desctlpllanH  ever  wriltcn  can   picture  In  the  ieaal  desree  Ibe 

n  a  ma  le  men  1,  enchantment  nnd   grnndear   wUch  a   glance   of  Kllanea  cna 

II     nfTord."— LOG  BOUK  VOLCAKO  IIOUBE. 

Thia    wonderlaQd   Is  reached  only  by  the  Splendid  Steamships  o(  the  Oceanic  S.  S. 

Company,  running  to  Australia,  Ni-w  Zealand  and  Samoa. 

St^ameni  sail  twice  a  month  to   Honolulu,   Hawaii.     Every  X8  days  via  HonoluJa  to 
Apia,  Auckland  and  Sydney. 

(Ronnd  Trip  ParCi  San  FinncUco  lo  Honolnla,  tlZS.OO.) 
Wrilp  for  Illuntratcd  Folder  and  Colored  Map. 

RJ.    O.   SPRECKEL9  &•  BROS., 
Can«ral  *g»r<t«.  3>7  Maffcei  St.,  8«n  Franelaco,  Cal. 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK, 


Wonder  of  wonders,  where  it  seems  God  left 

a  portion  of  his  creative  handiwork 

UDfinished.  that  he  might 

show  his  children 

THE  WORLD  WAS  MADE," 

la  conveniently  reached  by  the 


NoUlm  Picji  Bailrpafl. 


THETRIPOF  A  LIFETIME 

Send  (or  OUT  illustrated  tourist  books,  rataa,  aDd 

the  latest  and   best  maps  published 

of  yeUowstone  Park,   Pa^ 

Soitnd.  and  Alaska. 


TRfPOD  Boiler. 

Q««pt«d!  j  i^nr  First  Cost 

BepeaUMi  lesIR  prove  Ihal  I1  n 
I    ri6»olulelv  Nnn-Eipiosltp    >•■ 

^StroDK  IpMlnioaiftlii  tram    I 
I  dnKlsof  uB<?n  Id  nil  parte  o;  : 

SliralOtol.OOOH.  P. 
For  full  Information  oddrees, 

*  HAZELTON  TRIPOD  BOILER  CO. 

809  UoDon  Block,  OKIOAQO.  ILL. 


•  The    Little    Ftnserj 


VaicliCliiiis.liisialiiiGiiiFraiiisftCatcliiieiinFWaicliesEiposeil 
PEECiViL,  laiciK^ter, 

sal  N.  SthSt.,FHn.ASEI.PHU. 

-    -    Km^    -       .     , 

(ifowp,  Kuliiiri,  CreMH.1  fari^i.'''' 
•ma.  Elpn,  ftdihun,  Liilumhi..  or 
Knokfonl  worki,  IK  ud  |It.  ti:tUI>' 
llihed  1  MB.  Oeiu  tulld  14  iwit  Ould 

wuiih«,t3»iaMa.  l«iim.  tn.ri>. 

A  Watolion  one  weak'*  trial 

bBfOra  purohMlnsi 


ln.p=ri*l,o'!rnp.md«,YuiiE|il,'»n. 
Ulir4.  EiKTltib  UrHklularBun  Sua 


DEAF!: 


Keep  Your 
iRazorSharp. 


J.R.TORMUCO.> 

IIEBIC4H  «lE«srsr; 


ADTOHATIC-I 

It  will  wind  oDtbo  line  *biiii|l(Ml  I 
u  UT  other  reel  tn  Itae  irorldruwtl) 


S-NKFOBClTll 


./.  (At  rnrf. 


SARGENT'H    Boiling,    B. 
and  CarrTlnr  Chi 


IToaplU]  Sui>|>II«.  Miii»T«fT-  J 
IhlDg  for  InralldiL  roll  &•  I 
[ormstlinn  iknd  itln*- 

ol  I  her  EntUro  Ol , 

811  Elna.tDWiT.  Kbw 
VoHiI.    qr    rMtofT.    ■ 
NuKTB  AKmHUW  BM 

smms  ROTAj 

BALL  BEA 

W«  mak*  CMM 
kdkp'Ml  to  anrr 
roqulremanL  For 
Ilomob     UbnTT. 


AJwan 
■  for JiM 


'  CnrrrRT     liim- 


Kltbv    AltSrMkd 


WBi^ 


WHITING'S  STATIONERY 


Bas  attained    a    national  reputation  solely  upon  its  merits.     No  other  paper 

*    equals  or  even  approaches  it. 

Its  excellence  has  been  attested  by  the  best  people,  and  all  who  desire  cor- 
rect style  and  the  finest  material  for  their  correspondence  use  "  Whiting's  Stand- 
ard Linen  Paper."  Made  in  rough  and  smooth  finish  and  in  cream  and  azure 
tints. 

^H       Insist  upon  your  stationer  supplying  you  with  it. 

^M  WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY, 

|_       ....................... 


LITHOGRAPHING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 


riRBT-CLASB  WORK. 
GIVE  US  *TKI«k. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 

N.  W.  con.  OiARBORN  *  HannisoN  Btb., 
W.  B.  ORCUTT,  OKN-i.  Men.  CHICAGO. 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT 
5UY3CRIBNEK5 


CURIOUS  QUESTIONS" 


TRY  THE  NO. 348  SWEDISH  RAZOR. 

f or  itse  uid  i«8t4^  bofOR  d«llrerr.     Pronmiinwl  br 

Bingltdalljrtbo  HKST  ft.tXitH  MAOK.  Unequllea 

in  (juallty  of  sroeJ,  temper  ftnil   Dnlsli. 

Heat  postpaid  oa  receipt  of  fi-DO. 

Address    FRED.     DOLLE, 

Wholeaale  Barbara*  Supcllva, 
|34S    \r.    IllBdUon    M.,    Cbloso. 


.TTheUbraryof  American  Literature K^S?0 

lltwlItnyy#Btotri«rtfcyirrKl>aUC.LWEBSTE»tC0..67nfth^»^-**w'*^«^*^ 


THE    LOST  MANUSCRI 


eady  levlewed  bi  lei](lb  in 


qI.    CIdiIi,  913  pp..  I 


% 


WHEELBARROW.  | 

Article!  and  Ditcnuioai  an  ibe  Ijbor  Quetilon.     Clotta.  (i.copanpald.  H 

)«!  como  (.00.  MnlVbci,  hnving  bMnn"ii(e  mi  Ihc'botiom"  .^  wd^^'buda  la/SrSaSaS 
U  "bmrd  to  deieraioe  upon  which  he  ii  Ibe  moil  uvcre.ibe  Isbgnr*  o(  Ibe  cnptsrmk  tiK  ka  4m 

The  Soul  of   Man. 

ADTnve)l<(tllonottbeF>cuaIPhr9iolo;ic*luid  Eiperiracmil  Pirebelocj,    OjPt.  PAULCI 


A  Collecilon  of  Edilori*!  Aitli 
ip,  li.jopooipmid. 

■•Tbeio  biiof  rwuji.  chiefly  opoo  reli 
I  ni  Of  Omtl.  m  remiLitiibiT  Bliong  ud  ori(i 
mile  these  euiyt  are  opposeil  10  lome  «(  Ibe 
liril  0(  Ibe  hUheit  Chri!  .■  .     . 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

ie9-l7}  La  Salle  Sueel.  CHICAGO,  lU.,  Pen  QOm 


Gorham 
Solid 


I 


Stive 


Gorham  MVg  Co. 
an  unusually  attnn 
display  of  Solid  Si 
Wares.  Theyoffcrcnt 
new  pieces  in  the  vai 
lines,  which  have  beei 
vorably  commende 
no  previous  seasoni 
assortment  been  m 
factory  or  as  large.] 

Gorham  M'f'g  1 

an  .vwiMMrriWLi 
Broadway  a 

iM  In  Me  atoob  t^  aU  the  better  d 


s  beei 
onjd 

J 


iBrv'lTriHi  Triiatitue 


Tol,  till  Ks.  >. 
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Tmneaaei:    S«niitor    HISOOCK,  of   New  York;     KvprasentkUva 

aUkSD,    of   Uiaioittli   Senator   HAI^,    of    Maine:    Bcpre- 

MDtutlva    BKBCKINRTDQE.    of     Knatuokri     uid    the 

Hqd.  W.  R.  BEsaHlAK,  OoTsmoT  of  Kinnaaot*. 

'o  We  Live  Too  Fast? Dn.  Cvkus  Edsok 

lie  Ami-Slavery  Conference  ....  Tub  Belcias  Misistck 
'he  Dcgen  era  lion  of  Tammany, 

The  Hon.  Doruak  B.  Eaton 
World's  Cufumbian  Exposilion, 
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SPENDING    PUBLIC   MONEY. 
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II.    The  Hon    W,  8.   H0LSI4N. 

,n  International  Monetary  Conference. 

Tiu  Hon.  Williah  M.  Spklvckk 

c  Highlands  of  Jamaica  . Lady  Blakk 

ill  Wc  Hawe  Free  Ships?.  .  ,  .    Cattain  John  Coiiman 
lur  Commercial  Relations  with  Chili .  ,  Wii.  Elerov  CtXRTis 
THE  OLYMPIAN  RELlCrON.-H. 
Bjr  the  RIsht  Hou.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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VAN  HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


For  Women. 


There  is  iioihing  that  will  so 
surely  cuic  the 

Aches 
And  Pains 

As  Dr.  Grosvfvor's  famonu 
1U;[.;.-<:A!'-SIC  piasters. 
All  Druggists.    25  ota. 


e 


Many  a  life 
because  of  tbc  taste  oJ 
liver  Oil.  I 

If  Scott's    Emaltfl 
nothing  more  thaa  i 
taste  away,  it  wouldi 
lives  of  some  at  leas&i 
that  put  off   too    1 
means  of  recovery. 

It  does  more.     It , 
digested  already, 
tlirougli  the  stomach 
stealth.     It    goes    i 
strength    when  cod- 
would  be  a  burden. 


LDWEL 


ArPKABS IM 
CAPITAL 
LKT-rKWH    tn 

IhD  back  of 
Lowell,    Wll* 


......  THE 

h«  poifro  nroT 

LOOKCAHe-ULX     I 


LOUKLt. 

CAHPirr*. 

IiB  hxt  III  k  Linr»  VMlolT  <^  ■ 
PurValr  lii  all  I'm 


CAP''- 


S.mpt«  Pack        ^^^StWCL/F 
mailed  on  receipt            -Si. 
Of  aoCentB. 

Rsi: 

i— ALL    DEALERS. 

^ 

^^^ 

0 

mJHKEE's 

•t» 

^ 

SPICES 

-^tI^ 

SAUCES 

jMK^^v 

EXTRACTS 

ItGIV'bb         ^^W 

PERFECT  PURITY 

'.WOilill^^Hi 

WTBS^TOTI 

ThaChubh  KIclil  Bu1|.  Hpni   IUiDt«>   11m  •  m  fau- 
Bou.,«.1hv  AB,l»>.lot«.lli."Blh«..ril(Kl-:"tJl.!f  ir. 

'ntlo. 

Standard^-^FJavori 

^RACt 
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JOSEPH    BURNETT    &    CI 

BOSTOM  AND  CZDCAGO 


^m«fi 


POWDER 

AbBOiutely  Pure. 

AcfBiimof  wruirbfiklnapowiler.  Itith- 
ml.  ot  nil  in  lenTcnliie  atmoiilb.—Lixtat 
U.  S.  aovn-nmmi  b'tx-d  Re»oH. 

ROVAL  BAKINU  POWDER  CO., 


flflUP  VEDAL,  f  IftIS,  1378. 

IIaker&Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Black     Cro»     Grain     and     Falll 

Francalse  at  99c.,  SI^S   ■" 

and  $1.48. 


T^tlni ' 


BDRliETTSi 


AGO^ 

'J 


(raU'j.lMnii 


R.  E  MAGi  &  go; 

SIXTH  IIVL,I3TH  TO  UTH 


\ 
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'calli    Vesr.     Tr<»  Tti«»ii<"- '"IM  ' u  .ii«Timtn.  ^~i^.>.  Vol.  1&4:  No.  ■ 
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F 
lu 
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m  HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


G:nF3nkest. 
-  c^f^  Cujiif ; 

JCmmisagoffiiiAing,  \ 
J  JttllynamJ  when  \ 
\fft   h^li  a   Itiler. 

3}rini    Ikon   VaN  ! 

/pirTKM's  CoooA 
^/ll  makt  a  mete 
On  it" 


PERFECTLY   PURE. 


VAN  HOUTEN'S  PATENT  PROCESS 


bflftBU  ttatty  dlftited,  dvlie^oiui.  noariih' 
■■(  aod  nimoUtln*  drtnk.  r«dUj  HalmiLtlcd 
•f «  to  tb*  DHtdaltsiW.        

SSu.  ta   aliiiar   Vti(''uoaTU  A  Zomr,  IM 

la  U^suH  will  b*  mulcd.  JHmAm  IA<> 
publfKnrlini.  Pnurtd  solf  br  tba  tnnsion 
Vim  Boutkh  t  Znoa.  W*»[i,  Hall4ad. 

TbB  Standard  Cocoa  of  the  Wffld. 


Easily 


Removed. 


Crosvenor's  famous  Beix-CAP-src 
plaster  relieves  pain  ai  once,  sub- 
dues innammaiions,  prevents  conges- 
lions  of  the  lungs,   annihihUi  rheu- 


Bcauty  often  depeo 
plumpness;  so  does  < 
so  does  health.     If  yo 
thin,    there     is     someQ 
wrong,  though  you  maw 
no  sign  of  it.  \ 

Thinness  itself  is  a  ^ 
sometimes  the  lirst  : 
sometimes  not. 

The  way  to  get 
plumpness  is  by  CARB 
LIVING,  which  sometimes  "" 
eludes  the  use  of  Sco'.^ 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Let  us  send   you — fiiee  -l 
little  book  which  throws  n 
light  on  all  these  subje 

ScSTTlk8C»>It«.t:h>KlU),  >)*blllfc  «lkA«B 

ttna  •*-  rr"'  '• — v'~  ~^  J^ilaiw  if  1^  1 


LOWELl 


been  ocknuwIinlitM  t>T  kU  t«  bo 
The  wort  T^*  l-W  ' 

AfPRABtl  IN 
«  A  ■•  I  T  A  L 
LBTTBRtl    IB 


■  N4iKl  • 


LoMoti,  wn-    TIJC 

ton,  aDd  Bnilf        I   Ml 
■ruaul-        .1        ■   ■■»•      ■■- 

'"^"""BEST  .„ 


ForMK  brail  PIntx-li 


CARPF 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


" loformalion  About  Investments" 

8«vtn^  Banks,         Iirigatioii  BoBds, 
Xife  IiuuTRiicv,  Fir«  Inaunuice, 

Vftter  Bonds,  Industrial*, 

B&UioadB,  Electric  Lights, 

cuitw  had  OD  appllcatltni.  orvi(Ire» 

Equitable  Mortgage  Co. 

Oftpital  authorized       -      $4,000,000.00 
^mid  In  (Cash)  ~        -      2,O49.&5O.0O 

8urplaa  and  undivide  J  profits  830,390.67 
4M«ts       ....    ]4,074,813.fie 

CHA8.  N.  FOWLER,  President. 

CrHAS.  BKVJ.  WILKINSON".  Vine  Presldnnt. 
tt  P.  flHAWHAS.  Sec.  md  Trea*. 

N.  F.  TH0UP80X.  X»*l  S*c,  Mid  Tr«M. 


AVER'S 
Hair  Vigoi 


1   iireiiHra- 
le  bait  In 


I«  the  I 

tioD  tor  t: 

ts<1v<l.  UilD.  »nd  (rmjp 
hair  tA  Its  arlKliisI 
color,  texture,  anil 
MhuaitanM  1  preienl* 
II  trom  lalllnK  mit.  and 
promote!  a  new  and 
vlgaroiii  growib.  tt 
U  perlectlr  lianD- 
leu,  ketrpa  the  sculp 
clean,  cum  troublBsome  UiunDrs,  and  Is  the 

Most  Fashionable 

tiiili-'ltPS5liiK  I'l  llie  miitket.  tia  mailer 
bow  drj  and  wlrjr  llic  1i;iir  rnny  !«,  uiirler 
the  ludupnco  ol  Ayer*  H«lr  Vl«or  II  Iw 
comeapIUbleta  the  eomli  and  brush.  Wtion 
desired  to  r«itore  color,  the  bollle  should 
be  wBll  shaken :  but  not.  II  a  dressing  uoty  Is 
Heeled.  Thnt  the  hair  may  retain  Its 
ynnthtal  color,  fullucan.  and  beanir.  It 

Ayei^s  Hair  Vigor 


AiiitltriniiflrBl  iIium  Hook.    We  oir 

iTjlcs,  ond  Iliey  ninBe  In  yrlce  triiio  SOu.  lo  |S.OQ 
--■•     ^'■—  " •illj'  dcMFibed  and  lllii*. 


lbe»»iid'Lu..i.'w< 


I'.  MlaoOrt. 


1 "  Catalogue  (or  ISK; 
deacrlptlon  ot  oar  iiiBolalUc* 
bf  Lbs  Anetera  ot  Ui^daT. 

■f  of  Artiflolal  T"       "  '■■ 
od  Bods  in  iiatnrai  ooionk 
igae.   Tlild  mayboOHuoted 

1  niore  h)'  inirliwlfl){   Coapon    which    aooompanlM 

■  Caioliiitiie.    Addrew 

T,  H.  CEDffi  m,  '^.S'^'m.^ 


^akIhC 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


. -    -.iluK   streneth 

(•'.  S,  aarrrnmtnt  Faia  Rrport. 

ROVAL  BAKINU  POWDER  C0« 

lOB  Wall  Milled.  SrtT  Vofk. 


Standardj-- Flavoring 


JOSEPH    BURNETT   *  | 

BOSTo;«  A.1D  COICAGO 


flOLS  UEDjUi,  r^ats,  ists. 


l_by  Or-,.  ..nera, 

~  LM.,  DO«CHESTER,  MASS. 


Tistlnoi;  ol  hpilir  EottlsJ 


'i:'*5 


trtlirmtxrluaittti 


ttty."  Awl 
otfcr." 

Rum 

"  PVnrf  f  ftfni  trrrllenL"  _       _ 

OccM'^nlai  HcKi.  &<»  W 

BUEKEn'S  FUVORIIC  CITMCTS,  j 

BW.,  «ro  the  pnrp"L  nil"!  »t 
Art  irotir  Ororcr/er  t*«w 


FINE 

CARPETINI 

For  iA«  Spring  Trntle   We  I 

Exclveiit  limyiM  in 

TEM  PLETON'^ 

AXMINSTERS  and  WILTQ 

CROSSLEYS 
VELVETSin  SOLID  CO LORq 
In  HMCTJm*-*'nl'*Kf"M.  Wm 

SMITHS 
AXMINSTERS,    VELVETS  J 
MOQUETTES. 

BICELOW^ 
AXM I NSTERS. 
BIGELOW    &    HARTPd 
WILTONS  and  BRUSSEL? 


W.  e-  J.  SLOAN b, 

BSOlSWAT.ietIn-.  fl 
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VAN  HOUTEN'S 
t^  COCOA 
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^■'Best&OoesFutluM.' 
]  '■  TAan*  Ae.wen,  J 
■Am  quits  u-eU.  Atay 
;  I  tie  permittd  to  l&y  : 
\  Thank  ktajieH  and 
'\  Kan  Hoi'TEN  ? 
^     "  Ii  it  not  his  Ctxoa 

Thxt  makti  mtfitt  to 

WetlT' 


The  casting  a 
of  disease  wi 
of  authority. 

Now  we  ta] 

time  about  it  ; 

deviU  by  thousj 

it  by  knowledge. 

is  not  a  man  wh 
possession  of  by  tl 
consumption  posst 
devil? 

A  little  book  oi 
uviNc  and  Scott's 
of  cod-Hvcr  oil  wi 
how  to  exorcise  hi 
be  done.  ■ 

Free.  ^H 

SesTT  *  BnwoK  CKo^^l 


LOW 


"1-OWKI.I.  " 
APPRABK  !'« 
V  A  I*  I  T  1  1. 
IiKTTKHS    In 


'oil  Iti  M 
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;besi 


LOWKLL 


Pears'  Soap 


Look  in  the  Glass !  We  get  so  used  to  our 
kes,we  do  not  know  how  ugly  we  are — most  of  us. 
■  Color  of  hair  we  never  become  insensible  to; 
'  eyes:  any  peculiar  feature.  What  we  cannot 
iL-nd  we  think  of  and  grieve  over. 

Strange  to  say,  we  tolerate  faults  of  skin,  which 
Te  almost  always  direcdy  within  our  control. 
^'e  do  not  know  how  happier  people  pity  us  I 

Look  in  the  glass !     Can  you  see  no  use  for  a 

»ap  that  purges  the  skin  of  pallor  and  pimples 

id  oil,  that  softens  and  smooths  it,  brings  out 
le  rose  and  alabaster? 

The  secret  of  Pears'  Soap  is  that  it  has  not  so 
Tiich  as  a  millionth   part  of  alkali  in   it.     You 

i\  use  it,  no  matter  to  what  excess,  you  cannot 
jughen  the  skin  with  it. 

HpaUh    is    always    beautiful.      Other   beauty 
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Absolutely  Pure. 

A<:rcum'>tliin>rtniktii4tp»w<l«r.  Ulfth; 
•"1  ..(  kll  In  lokTvninK  •UphbUi-- Z«mM« 
t.  a.  flova-Hmml  FlBiid  Jte/tari. 
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una  U  U  SolubU. 

-.  No  Cliemicals 
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